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PREFACE. 




It is now nearly nineteen years since the first edition of this hook was 
published, and a second edition ought to have appeared long ere this. 
The first edition was soon exhausted, and the desirableness of bringing 
out a second edition was often suggested to me. But as the book was 
a first attempt in a new field of research and necessarily very imper- 
fect. I could not bring myself to allow a second edition to appear with- 
out a thorough revision. It was evident, however, that th^ preparation 
of a thoroughly revised edition, with the addition of new matter 
wherever it seemed to be necessary, would entail upon me more labour 
than I was likely for a long time to be able to undertake The duties 
devolving upon me in India left me very little leisure for extraneous , 
work, and the exhaustion arising from long residence in a tropical . 
climate left me very little surplus strength. For eleven years, in adi^- 
tion to my other duties, I took part in the Revision of the Tamil Bible, 
and after that great work bad come to ,an end, it fell to my lot to take ' 
part for one year more in the Revision of the Tamil Book of Common 
jj^rayer. I suffered also for some time from a serious illness of such a 
nature that it seemed’ to render it improbable that I should ever be 
able to do any literary work again. Thus year after year elapsed, and 
yeai after yeai the idea of setting myself to so laborious a task as that 
of prSparing a second edition of a book of this kind grew more and 
more distasteful to me, I began to hope that it had becorcfe no longer 
necessary to endeavour to rescue a half-forgotten book from oblivion. 
At this juncture it was considered desirable that' 1 should return for a 
time to my native land for the benefit of my health; and at the stimo 
time I Tvas surprised to receive a new- and jnore. urgent request that 1 
should bring out a second edition of tb^'fb-qpl^ — for which I- was 
informed that a demand still existed. ' Accordingly I felt that I had 
now no option left, and arrived reluctantly at the conclusion that as 
the first ed,ition was brought out during ,-the period ,of ,my fi 
this country on furlough, so it had become necessary that ■ 
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of my second furlough, should be devoted to the preparation and publi- 
cation of a second edition. 

The first edition — chiefly on account of the novelty of the under- 
taking — was received with a larger amount of favour than it appeared 
to me to deserve. I trust that this second edition, revised and en- 
larged, will be found more really deserving of favour. Though reluc- 
tant to commence the work, no sooner had I entered upon it than my 
old interest in it revived, and I laboured at it co7i mnore. I have 
endeavoured to be accurate and thorough throughout, and to leave no 
difliculty unsolved, or at least uninvestigated and yet, notwithstand- 
ing all my endeavours, I am conscious of many deficiencies, and feel 
sure that I must have fallen into many errors. Of the various expres- 
sions of approval the first edition received, the one which gratified me 
most, because I felt it to be best deserved, was that it was evident I 
had treated the Dravidian languages “ lovingly.” I trust it will be 
apparent that I have given no smaller amount of loving care and 
labour to the preparation of this second edition. The reader must be 
prepared, hCwever, to find that many of the particulars on which I 
have laboured most “ lovingly,” though exceedingly interesting to per- 
sons who have made the Dravidian languages their special study, 
possess but little interest for persons whose special studies lie in the 
direction of some other family of languages, or who are interested, not 
in the study of any one language or family of languages in particular, 
but only in philological studies in general, or in discussions respecting 
tEe origin of language in general. 

It is now more than thirty-seven years since I commenced the study 
of Tamil, and I had not proceeded far in the study before I came to the 
conclusion that much light might be thrown on Tamil by comparing it^ 
with Telugu, Canarese, and the other sister idioms. On proceeding to 
make the comparison I found that my su^jposition was verified by the 
result, and also, as it appeared to me, that Tamil imparted still mure 
light than it received. I have become more and more firmly persimded, 
as time has*gone on, that it is not a theory, but a fact, that none of 
these languages can be thoroughly understood and appreciated without 
some study of the others, and hence that a Comparative Grammar of 
the Dravidian Languages may claim to be regarded not merely as 
something that is useful in its way, but as a necessity, 

I trust it will be found th«,t I have not left much undone that seemed 
to be necessary for the, elucidation of Tamil ; but I hope this branch of 
work will now be taken up by persons who have made Telugu, Canar- 
ese, Malayalam, or Tulu their ' special study, so that the whole range 
of the Dravidian languages and dialects may be fully elucidated. One 
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desideratum at present seems to be a Comparative Vocabulary of the 
Dravidiaii Languages, distinguishing the roots found, say, in the 
four most distinctive languages — Tamil, Telugu, Cauarese, and Malay- 
alam — from those found only iu three, only in two, or only in one. 
An excellent illustration of what may be done in this direction has 
been furnished by Dr Gundert, whose truly scientific “ Dictionary of 
Malayitlam ” has given a fresh stimulus to Dravidian philology. An- 
other thing which has long appeared to me to be a desideratum is a 
more thorough examination of all the South Indian alphabets, ancient 
and modern, with a careful comparison of them, letter by letter, not 
only with the alphabets of Northern India, ancient and modern, but 
also, and especially, with the characters found in ancient inscriptions 
iu Ceylon, Java, and other places in the further East. It has been 
announced that a work on this subject, by Dr Burnell, M.C.S,, entitled 
“ South-Indian Palaeography,” is about to be published iu Madras, 
but I regret that a copy of it has not yet arrived. 

It has been my chief object throughout this work to promote a more 
systematic and scientific study of the Dravidian languages tfeemseives — 
for their own sake, irrespective of theories respecting their relationship 
to other languages — by means of a careful inter-comparison of their 
grammars. Whilst I have never ceased to regard thi^ as my chief 
object, I have at the same time considered it desirable to notice, as 
opportunity occurred, such principles, forms, and roots as appeared to 
bear any affinity to those of any other language or family of languages, 
in the hope of contributing thereby to the solution of the question 6f 
their ultimate relationship. That question has never yet been scienti- 
fically solved, though one must hope that it will be solved some day. 
It has not yet got beyond the region of theories, more or less plausible. 
My own theory is that- the Dravidian languages occupy a position of 
their own between the languages of the Indo-Europeg,u family and 
those of the Turanian or Bcythian group — ^not quite a midway position, 
but (if>ne considerably nearer the latter than the former. The particu- 
lars in which they seem to me to accord with the Indo-Eufr-opeau hui- 
guages are numerous and remarkable, and some of them, it will be .seen, 
are of such a nature that it is impossible, I think, to suppose that they 
have been accidental ; but the relationslnp to which they testify — in 
so far as they do testify to any, real relationship — appears to me to be 
very indefinite, as well as very remote. the other hand t)ie parti- ■ 
culars in w'hich they seem to. me to accord with most of the so-called 
Bcythian languages are not only so numerous, but are so distinctive 
Sind of so essential a nature, that they appear to me to amount to what 
is called a family likeness, and .therefore naturally to suggest the idea 
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of a commoii descent. Tlie evidence is cinuuiative. It seems impos- 
sible to suppose that all the various remarkable resemblances that ■will 
be pointed out, section after section, in tliis work can have arisen 
merely from similarity in metital development — of which there is no 
proof—or similarity in external circumstances and history — of whicli 
also there is no proof — much less without any common cause whatever, 
but merely from the chapter of accidents. The relationship seems to 
me to be not merely morphological, but — in some shape or another, 
and however it may be accounted for — genealogical. The genealogical 
method of investigation has produced remarkable results in the case of 
the Indo-European family of languages, and there seems no reason why 
it should he discarded in relation to any other family or group ; but 
this method is applicfible, as it appears to me, not merely to roots and 
forms, but also to principles, contrivances, and adaptations, I have 
called attention to the various resemblances I have noticed, whether 
apparently important or apparently insignificant — not under the suppo- 
sition tliat any one of tlicm, or all together, will suffice to settle the 
difficult question at issue, but as an aid to inquiry, for the purpose of 
helping to point out the line in which further research seems likely — 
or not likely — to be rewarded with success. An xilterior and still more 
difilcult question will be found to be occasionally discussed. It is this: 
Does there not seem to ho reasou for regarding the Dravidian family 
languages, not only as a link of connection betw'eeu the Indo-European 
and Scythian groups, but — in some particulars, especially in relation 
to the pronouns — as the best surviving representative of a period in 
the history of human speech older than the Indo-European stage, older 
than the Scythian, and older than the separation of the one from the 
^ other. 

Whilst pointing out extra- Dravidian affinities wherever they appeared 
to exist, it haa always been my endeavour, as far as possible, to explain 
Dravidian forms by means of the Dravidian languages themselves. In 
this particular I think it will be found that a fair amount of progress 
has been isade in this edition in comparison with the first — for which 
I am largely indebted to the help of Dr Gundert’s suggestions. A con- 
siderable number of forms which were left unexplained in the first edi- 
tion have now, more or less conclusively, been shown to have liad a 
Dravidian origin, and possibly this process will bo found to 'be capable 
of being- carried further stSl. The Dravidian languages having been 
cultivated from so early a period, and canned by successive stages of 
progress to so high a point of refinement, we should be prepared to 
expect that in supplying themselves from time to time with inflexional 
forms they had availed themselves of auxiliary words already in use, 
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witli only sucli modifications in sound or meaning as were necessary to 
adapt tliem to the new purposes to which they were applied. Accord- 
inalv it does not seem necessary or desirable to seek for the origin of 
Dravidian forms out of the range of the Dravidiau languages them- - 
selves, except in the event of those languages fading to afford us a 
tolerably satisfactory explanation. Even in that event, it must be 
considered more probable that the evidence of a native Dravi4ian origin 
has been obliterated by lapse of time than that the Draviclians, when 
learning to inflect their words, borrowed for this purpose the inflexional 
forms of their neighbours. It is a different question whether some of 
the Dravidian forms and roots may not have formed a portion of the 
linguistic inheritance which appeal’s to have descended to the earliest 
Dravidians from the fathers of the human race. I should be inclined, 
however, to seek for traces of that inheritance only in the narrow area 
of the simplest and most necessary, and therefore probably the most 
primitive, elements of speech. 

In preparing the second edition of this book, as in preparing the 
first, I have endeavoured to give European scholars, whether resident 
in Europe or in India, such information respecting the Dravidian Ian- . 
guages as might be likely to be interesting to them. I have thought 
more, however, of the requirements of the natives of th^ countr}', than ^ 
of those of foreigners. It has been my earnest and constant desire to 
stimulate the natives of the districts in which the Dravidian languages 
are spoken to take an intelligent interest in the comparative study of 
their own languages ; and I trust it will be found that this gbj'Sjt 
has in some measure been helped forward. Educated Tamilians have 
studied Tamil-educated Telugus have studied Telugu— the educated 
classes in each language-district have studied the language and litera- 
"'ture of that district— with an earnestness and assiduity which are" 
highly creditable to them,^:md which have never been exceeded in the 
history of any of the languages of the world— except, perhaps, by the 
earnestness and assiduity with which Sanskrit has been studied by the 
Brahmans. One result of this long-continued devotion to^rammatical 
studies has been the development of much intellectual acuteness ; an- 
other result has been the progressive refinement of the languages them- 
selves ; and these results have acted and reacted one upon another. 
Hence, it*is impossible for any European who has acquired a competent 
knowledge of any of the Dravidian langgagesp-^ay Tamil— to regard 
otherwise than with respect the intellectual capacity of a people amongst 
whom so wonderful an organ of thought has been developed. On the 
other hand, in consequence of the almost exclusive devotion of the 
native literati to grammatical studies they have fallen considerably 
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bcliind tlie educated classes itt Europe in grasp and comprehensiveness. 
What they have gained in acuteness, they have lost in breadth. They 
have never attempted to compare their own languages with others — not 
even with other languages of the same family. They have never 
grasped the idea that such a thing as a family of languages existed. 
Consequently the interest they took in the study of their languages 
was not an intelligent, discriminating interest, and proved much less 
fruitful in results than might fairly have been expected. Their philo- 
logy, if it can be called by that name, has remained up to our own 
time as rudimentary and fraganentary as it was ages ago, Not having 
become comparative, it has not become scientilic and progressive. The 
(U)mparative method of study has done mucb, in every department of 
science, for Europe ; might it not be expected to do much for India 
also ■? If the natives of Southern India began to take an interest in 
the comparative study of their own languages and in comparative philo- 
logy in general, they would find it in a variety of ways much more 
useful to them than the study of the grammar of their own language 
alone ever Ijas been. They would cease to content themselves with 
learning by rote versified enigmas and harmonious platitudes. They 
would begin to discern the real aims and objects of language, and 
realise the fact^that language has a history of its own, throwing light 
upon all other history, and rendering ethnology and archaeology pos- 
sible, They would find that philology studied in this manner enlarged 
the mind instead of cramping it, extended its horizon, and provided it 
with a plentiful store of matters of wide human interest. And the 
consequence probably would be that a more critical, scholarly habit of 
mind, showing itself in a warmer desire for. the discovery of truth, 
would begin to prevail. Another result — not perhaps so immediate, 
■'but 2)robably in the end as certain — a result of priceless value — would 
be tho development of a good, readable, respectable, useful, Dravidiaji 
literature — a literature written in a style free at once from pedantry 
and from vulgarisms, and in matter, tone, and tendency, as well g.s in 
.style, worthy of so intelligent a people as the natives of Southern India 
undoubtedly are. 

I triust the interest taken in their language, literature, and antiqui- 
ties by foreigners will not be without its effect in kindling amongst the 
natives of Southern India a little wholesome, friendly rivafty. If a 
fair proportion of the cduca|i,ed native inhabitants of each di.strict were 
only to apply themselves to the study of the philology and areha3oIogy 
of their district with anything like the same amount of zeal with which 
the philology and archaeology of Europe are studied ly educated 
Europeans, the result would probably be that many questions which 
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are now regarded as insoluble would speedily be solved, and that pur- 
suits now generally regarded as barren would be found full of fruit. 

Native pandits have never been surpassed in patient labour or in an 
accurate knowledge of details. They require in addition that zeal for 
historic truth and that power of discrimination, as well as of generali- 
sation, which have hitherto been supposed to be special characteristics 
of the European mind. Both these classes of qualities seem to me to 
be combined in a remarkable degree in the, articles recently contri- 
buted by learned natives to the Bombay Lidian Antigiuiry on sub- 
jects connected with the languages and literature of Northern India ; 
and those articles appear to me to be valuable not only in themselves, 
but also as giving the world a specimen of the kind of results that 
might be expected if learned natives of Southern India entered, in 
the same critical, careful spirit, on the cultivation of the similar, 
though hitherto much-neglected, field of literary labour, w^hich may be 
regarded as specially their own. 

I was much gratified last year on finding that this Comparative 
Grammar of the Dravidian Languages had ceased to be the^only Indian 
Comparative Grammar that had appeared. Mr Beames has followed 
up this line of philological research by the publication of the first 
volume of a Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages 
of India — that is, the North-Indian Vernaculars. I regret that the 
second volume of that valuable w'ork has not yet been published. A 
Comparative Grammar of the Kolarian tongues, the third great Indian 
family, has probably not yet been contemplated ; but I am inclined 
think that it would be found to be productive of important and inter- 
esting results. 

I have endeavoured to make the second edition of this work more 
easily available for reference, as well as more complete, than the former " 
one, by providing the reader with a full table of contents and an index 
of proper names, together with paradigms of nouns, numerals, pro- 
nouns, verbs, &c. I have also given a list of the books and papers 
bearing, directly or indirectly, on Dravidian philology which have 
appeared since the first edition of this work, and which have been 
referred to or made use of in this edition. 


I have ‘much jdeasure in acknowledging ' the valuable help I have 
received from many friends. Amongst thejpi are the following : — ^Bev, 
J. Brigelj 0. P. Brown, Esq.; A. G. Burnel], Esq., Ph.D. ; Eev. J, Olay; 
T. W. Ilhys Davids, Esq. ; Rev. E. Diez ; Prof. Eggeling ; Sir Walter 
Elliot, K.C.S.I; the late C. Gover, Esq.; Eev. F. Kittel; Eev.- E. 
Metz; Prof. Max Muller; N. P. Narasimmiengar, Esq. ; Eev. Dr Pope ; 
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P. Le Page Kenouf^ Esq, ; Dr Rost j ProL Teza; Dr Ernest Trumpp, 
I have ospecially to .thank Colonel Yule, C.B., for much iufcerestiiig and 
valuable information on points connected witli topography and history; 
and the Rev. Dr Gundert for the invaluable help ho was so kind as to, 
render me in connection with every department of this work. I beg 
to thank the Indian and Colonial Governments and the various officers 
entrusted with the management of the late Indian census for the infor- 
mation with which I have been favoured respecting the numbers of the 
people speaking the various Dravidian languages. 
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130. Sign of plurality distinct from case-sign ; added directly to the 
crude base, 131. Paradigm of a noun in Hungarian and Tamil, 132. 
Pluralisation of masculine and feminine nouns ; no distinction of sex in 
plural; analogies to other languages; Note — Origin of Persian nij, 133, 
Double plurals iu' Telugu, 134, Double plurals in Tamil, 135, 

{!.} Epicene Pluralmnff Pm’ticle, , . . . .11 

Origin of epicene plural suffix ar, &c., 136, Origin of mdr in Tam.- 
Mal ; formative in mr, 137. Dr Gundert’s explanation ; origin of verbal 
terminations in mar, <fec., 138. Kelationship to pluralising particles in 
other families of languages, 139. Resemblance in use more important 
than resemblance in sound. 

{2.) Pluralising Particle of the Neuter, , . , . . DJ 

1, The neuter plural suffix gai., with its varieties, 140. gal appears 
as lu in Telugu, 141. Gond particle ; particles used in High Asian lan- 
guages, 142. Origin of gal; Note — Derivation of l!)ravidian word for 
‘ all,’ 143,' 2. Neuter plural suffix in a. Illustrations of use, 144. 
Neuter plural of verb ; of possessive adjectives ; of MalayS,lam demon- 
stratives, 145. Lapse of a into ei. Telugu and G6nd peculiarities, 146. 
Relationship of neuter plural suffix a ; Indo-European affinities ; gram- 
matical -gendSr more fully developed in the Dravidian than in any other 
■ family of languages, 147. 

Sectioit II.— -Eobmamon Off Cases, . * . , .14 

Principles of Case formation, . . . . . . .14 

In this particular the Indo-European and Seythian families originally 
in agreement, 148, Case-signs in both originally postpositional words ; 
case-terminations of the plural different from those of the singular in 
the Indo-European; identical in the Scythian group, 149. Dravidian 
languages follow the Scythian plan. 

Ntmier of Peclensions, . . . 1 , 

Only one declension, properly speaking, in Dravidian languages ; no 
difference in signs of case, 150. Number of Dravidian cases. 

The Nominative — -Absence of Nominative Case-terminations, . : . If 

Dravidian nominative the noun itself. Apparent exceptions exist, 
151. (1.) Neuter termination am might be supposed to be a nominative 
case-sign, but is not ; origin of this am, 152. Pi’obably am was an 
ancient form of the demonstrative pronoun; alternates with a?i, 153. 
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rally the base receives some augmentation. Signs of 
inflected form, 155. 


added to this 


{!.) The inflexional increment ITS, mth its dvalectie varieties, . . IS 

Illustrations, 156. In Telugu ni, 157. in originally a locative. 

{2.) The inflexionalincrements An and AM, , . . .If 

These are most used in Canaresej are they identical in origin? 158. 
Tamil sometimes uses neuter demonstrative adu in a similar manner, 159. 

(H.) The inflexional increment HI, . . . . . 

This the most common increment of neuter nouns in Telugu ; pro- 
bably ti, wot connection of this with neuter demonstrative, 160. 

(i.) The inflexionalincremenf ATHV 07' A'sinv, . . . .If 

Tamil nouns in cem take this increment, 160. attu used by the singu- 
lar alone ; attru used instead of aitu by a few neuter plural pronominals ; 
attu and aliru virtually identical, 161. Origin of the r of atti'u, 162. 
Dr Gundert’s views respecting its origin. 

{5.) The formation of the inflexion try means of doiMing and hardening 
the jinal consonant, . . , \ . . . 

Exiflanation of this doubling ; Dr Gundert’s view, 163. In Telugu, 
final consonant hardened, but not doubled. 

(6.) The inflexional increment r. Origin. Ewphonic links of connection 
'bd'meen thehase and the inflexion, . . 

In Tamil, euphonic ij, 165. Use of and y. 


The Accusative or Second Case, ...... 

In Indo-European languages, accusative a sign of passivity ; in Dravi- 
clian, accusative case-sign originally a formative of neuter abstracts ; 
nominative much used instead, 166. The same in Telugu as to things 
without life. 


(L) Accusative Case-signs M, 'B, and A, . . . , . 167 

In Tamil ei ; in MalaySrlam e or a, 167. With what case-sign^ in other 
languages this may be compared. 

(2.) Accusative Case-signs am, annu, awna, mo, <fcc., » . . 168-170 

am the Old Cauai-ese sign, annu the modern ; change of m into w, 168. 

Tulu ease-sign nu or n' j in Telugu nu or ni, 169, Comparison with 
case-signs in other languages ; Indo-European to or n; origin of Dra- 
vidian case-sign j identical with u?»,* the fonoatm.;of neuter nouns, 170. 
Change of am into a. , , 4, ‘z 

The Instrumental or Third Case, properly so ' , . 171-173 

Different particles used in the different dialects. Telugu instru- 
mental j Canarese, origin of this, 171. Tamil and Malay t,lam dZ, dn; 
origin of this ; Dr Gundert’s explanation, 172. JFo affinities to other 
languages ; periphrastic modes of forming instrumental case, 173, 



The Conjunctive or Social Cass, , . . , . .3 7-1 

Ought to have a place in the list of Dravidian cases ; difference from 
instrumental Tam,-Mal, case-signs, 174. Telugu case-sign ; is this allied 
to the Tam.-Mal. ? Tula communicative case. 

The Dative or Fourth Case, , . .... 175-178 

In hTorfch Indian languages dative postpositions substantially the same 
as accusative, 175, Dravidian dative ; resemblance between Dravidian 
oase-sign and Horth Indian how to be accounted for; Dr Trumpp’s 
explanation of Hindi! M; Mr Beames’s explanation, 176, Antiquity of 
Dravidian 7cu, ; Scythian dative case-signs bear some resemblance to Dra- 
vidian, 177. Behistun-Scythian case-signs; Malayillam seems to have 
two case-signs ; Dr Gundert’s view of origin of nnu, 178. Can a Dra- 
vidian origin be discovered for Zca ? 

The AUative of Motion or Fifth Case, . . • , .179-181 

This case included in the list out of deference to Sanskrit grammar- 
ians ; not really different from locative, 179. Change of phice expressed 
by addition of verb of motion ; Tamil suffixes il and in ; Old Canarese 
i7n, 180. Were il and in originally identical ? Compound ablative suffixes 
in Canarese, 181, Explanation of Telugu ablative ; Tu}u. 

The Genitive or Sixth Case, 

(1.) The aibreviated Pronominal Genitive, . . . # 182 

This may bg explained as a pronominal adjective, 182, Similar abbre- 
viation in the case of some of the numerals. 

(2.) The Neuter Injlexional Genitive, , . . . .183,184 

Keuter suffixes used for the genitive originally signs of the locative ; 

'' Dr Trumpp’s view* adjectival use of these suffixes arose from their use 
as genitives, 188, Connection between locative, genitive, and adjective ; 

Max Muller’s view, 184, Inflexional suffixes used as signs of genitive in 
Telugu; not so in Canarese. 

(3.) The Neuter Demonstrative Genitives, . . . . 18? 

adu and ddu in Tamil how used, 185. Followed by the singular 
alone ; Telugu use, 186, This suffix appended to the inflexion, 

(4.) T/ic Possessive Suffix m, and Us Varieties, , . . . 187-191 

Tamil in and Telugu ni originally locative suffixes ; in the most com- 
mon of aP possessive suffixes in Tamil; Max Miilier, 1S7. Other case- 
suffixes generally appended to thivS in, 188. Adjectival force of in : xise 
of am. resembles that of in, 189. Indo-European analogies to the use of 
in as a genitive, 190, iScythian analogies, 191. 

[5.) The Geniiival Suffix K, . . . . . .192-194 

Probably identical with the a which forms the relative participle ; a 
the only genitive case-sign in Canarese, 192, So also in Telugu and 
Tiilu ; adjectival a of some Telugu nouns identical with possessive a ; 
a little used now in Tamil, though first in the list, 193. Its use gene- 
rally confined to poetical plurals, 194. Indo-European affinities of this 
a, especially in the later dialects. 
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(q:) The Malapdlam Genitive Suffix -R-B or xt'E, . . , ,195 106 

This takes the shape of indre oi- inde, 195. Some resemblances to this 
illusorj'' ; Dr Stevenson; HindhstUnt and Persian rd, See., 196. Iden- 
tical with Tamil adit. ^ 

{7.) Auxiliary Suffixes of the Genitive in Telwgu and Tatnil, . . 197 

(i.) Telugu yoka; origin of this word, 197. (ii,) Tamil tidciya means 
literally that which is the property of ; Mai, 

Locative or Seventh Case, . . . . , , 198-200 

il the most common sign of this case in Tamil ; any word signifying 
‘place’ may he used, 198. Canarese suffixes 61 md. alii; Telugu 
and 16; Note — Resemblances between Tamil il and Latin in, 199. 
Telngu na ; use of the inflexion as a sign of the locative ; fusion of the 
meaning of genitives and locatives ; Note — Radical element in il is i ; 

Max Muller, 200. 

The Vocative or Eighth Gase, . . . . . . 201 

No case-sign of the voc.ative in Dravidian languages ; modes in which 
the vocative is formed, 201 . 

Compound Gase-signs, . . .... . 202 

Two or more case-signs occasionally compounded into one, 202, 

Possessive Compounds, . . . . . . . 202 

The absence of this class of compounds in the Dravidian languages 
remarkable. „ 

Seotiok III.— Adjectives, or Nou2?s used Adjectivally, . ,203-213 

Adjectives in grammatical agreement with substantives in the Indo- 
European tongues ; in the Scythian tongues independent nouns of qiia- 
lity, 203. 1. Dravidian adjectives also nouns of quality, ^04, 2. How 
Sanskrit derivatives become Dravidian adjectives ; 3. How nouns end- 
ing in hard consonants double those consonants when used as adjectives, 

205. Soft finals how changed ; 4. Each of the inflexional increments 
used for converting substantives into adjectives, 206. 5, Relative par- 
's ticiples of verbs largely used as adjectives ; 6 . Past verbal participle used 
as an adjective in Telugu, 207. 7. Many Dravidian adjectives formed 
by the addition to nouns of the suffixes by which relative participles 
are formed ; ( 1 .) Addition of the suffix iya; origin of this, 208? Addi- 
tion of the suffix a; iYoie— Explanation of nalla, Tam. good, 209. 
Expranation of origin of certain adjectives ; (3.) Addition of the suffix 
of the future relative participle, 210 . 8 . Nouns may become adjeo^irea 
by the addition of the relative participle of the verb to become. Certain 
words erroneously styled adjectives. 

Comparison of Adjectives, 211,212 

Mode of comparison different fi-om that used in In^o-European lan- 
guages; resembles Semitic and Scythian mode, 211. ^Addition of con- 
junctive particle urn, &c., as an intransitive, 212 i' S^rmation of super- 
lative ; attempt of Robert de Nobilibus. ■ 

Postpositions, , . . . . . . .213 

All postpositions nouns, in the locative case understood, 213. ■ 

Comparative Paradigm of a Neuter Dravidian Nam, sing, and pint., 2 U, 2 1 .5 
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THE NUMERALS/ . 2: 

Each, cardinal number has two shapesj that of a neuter noun of num- 
ber and that of a numeral adjective; in the colloquial dialects the 
former sometimes used instead of the latter, 21 C. Primitive form that 
of the numeral adjective. 

One. — Two forms in existence, oha, in Telugu, oru in all other dialects. 
1. Basis of oru is or, 217. ondu or onrd at first sight resembles Indo- 
European ‘one,’ 218. Origin of ondu from oru; similar changes iu 
other words, 219. Dr Gundert’s opinion ; Mr Kittel’s, 220-22. Origin 
of Telugu word for one, oha, 221. Scythian analogies to oha ; aro oha 
and or related ? 222. Drav-idian indefinite article. The numei’al adjec- 
tive for ‘ one ’ used as a sort of indefinite article. 

ITw.— -Neuter nouns differ slightly in the various dialects ; numeral 
adjective, ir ; the same in all, 223. Canarese form, of neuter ; Tamil 
form nasalised, 224. Radical form without a nasal; origin of ir.; 
Dr Gundert’s opinion ; Mr Kittel’s, 225. No analogies in any Indo- 
European language. Brahui woi'd. No Scythian analogies. 

Three. — Neuter noun ; numeral adjective, 226. md? or mu? Brahui 
word, 227. Origin of word for three. Dr Gundert ; Mr Kittel. 

i?bwr.— -Neuter noun ; numeral adjective, 228. Origin of nal, 229. 
No Indo-Earbpeau analogy ; Ugro-Finnish analogies remarkably close. 

Five, — Neuter noun; numeral adjective, in all the dialects ei, 230. 
Resemblance between Sansi and Tam.-Mal. afiju, 231. How 

this resemblance has arisen, 232. Dr Gundert’s opinion, 233. Radical 
meaning of ei/ M?; Kittel’s explanation, 234. . 

Six. — Neuter noun and numeral adjective nearly alike ; root-meaning 
of axM, 235. No analogy with other languages discoverable. 

Seven. — Neuter noun and numeral adjective nearly aUke, 236. No 
resemblance to word for seven in other languages. 

xight. — Tamil neuter noun e{{u resembles Indo-European octo, &e. ; 
this resemblance disappears on examination, *237. Radical shape en ; 
explanation of Telugu word enimidi,- Telugu numeral adjective ena, 
238. Origin of midi, 239. Origin of en; Max Muller; Mr C,lay ; origin 
of en; similar derivation of a numeral in Lappish, 240. •« 

iV^iraa-r-InallDravidian languages nine a compound number; principal 
forms which nine assumes ; difference between meaning of Aryan word 
nine and Dravidian word; second member of the word means ten, 241. 
First member appears to mean ‘ one,’ but probably means ‘before,’ 242. 
Mode in which compounds into which nine enters are formed, 243. No 
affinity between Tamil word and Greek. 

Ten.— The word for ten mrtually the same in all Dravidian dialects, 
244. Changes which take place, 245. Dr Gundert’s opinion ; compari- 
son of Sanskrit panhti with Dravidian word, 246. Malayalam word for 
twelve ; iVbfe— -J^al dm of Tamil poetical form, 247. Root of Dravi- 
dian word for tau > Mr Kittel’s explanation ; Mte—Dr Hunter’s word 
explained, 248. 
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A Hundred . — Sa neness of word for a hundred in all Indo-European 
languages a ijroof of intellectual culture and unity ; one and the same 
■word used’ by all Bravidian languages ; derivation, 249, 

A Thousand . — Generally used Dravidian word a Sanskrit deriva- 
tive ; Telugu word ; derivation, 250. 


Ordinal Numliers, 


Derivation of Dravidian ordinal number first ; forms of ordinal suf- 
fixes of other numbers ; do. of adverbial numbers. 


Affiliation, . •. ; , 

No evidence of Indo-European descent, 251, Existence of Scythian 
analogies, especially as to the number four ; Professor Hunfalvy’s opi- 
nion ; arithmetical faculty of Scythians not strongly developed, 252, 

Dravidian Numerals in the Five Principal Dialects : Paradigm, 253. 


PART V. 


THE PRONOUN, 


Light thrown by pronouns on relationship of languages. Personal pro- 
nouns the most persistent of all words. Peculiarity of Japanese, 


Section I.— Personal Pronouns, ..... 254 

1. Pronoun of the Eiiist Person Singular, .... 254-279 

Comparison of Dialects, ....... 254-267 

Primitive form, 254. Classical and colloquial dialects to be com- 
pared ; inflexional forms and plurals to be compared, rot nominative 
singular only, 255. 'Written form of the word represents oldest pronun- 
ciation ; forma of this pronoun in Tamil, 256. Malayftlam and Canarrae 
forms, 257. Telugu and Tulu ; minor dialects : which was the primi- 
tive form, ndn or ijdn ? Opinion expressed in former edition, 259. Dr 
’ Gundert’s opinion ; Dr Pope’s “ Outlines of Tuda ; ” the late Mr Gover’s 
Paper, 260, Relationship of ^dn to ndn; changeabloness of y, 261. 
-MalayAlam middle point ndn ; both initial and final n changeable, 262. 

.Both ydn and ndn very ancient ; illustration from Sanskrit, asme and 
vayam, yushme and ydyam, 263. Included vowel a or e ? a weakened 
to e; origin of final w ;'a sign of number, 264, Is n identical with m, 
the final of neuter singular nouns ? 205. Only essential difference be- 
tween pronouns of first and second .person consists in difference of 
included vowels a and i, 266, What is the explanation of this ? These 
cannot be the demonstrative vowels ; an explana'^on suggested. Chi- 
nese ; Mr Edkins ; first three simple vowels ufcilissdj 

Extra-Dravidian Relationship. 

All pronouns of the first person traceable to one 6f-tiyo roots, a7t and 
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2. Indo-Euro]aem Analogies, , * . . . ,2! 

Dr Pope ; Mr Gfover, -270. Comparison of pronouns anc' pronominal 
terminations of rerb, 271. Can any analogy to Dravidian pronoun be 
traced? (1.) m of ma often changes to n; Note — Sir H, Pawlinson’s 
conjecture; Bopp’s, 272. ' Instances of change of m into n ; (2.) This 
m changes also into ??, '273. (3.) ma also changes into a ; were the 

Indo-European and the Dravidian words originally related? 274. 

Scythian Analogiaf, . , . . . . ,27 

Interesting analogies exist. (1.) Nominative, as well as base of 
oblique eases, derived from ma, 275. Illustrations from various Scythian 
languages ; m the equivalent of ma, 276. m occasionally changes into 
n; instances, 277. In some Scythian languages this pi-ououn almost 
identical w'ith Dravidian ,* (2.) Some traces of the softening of Jia into 
a ; probability of a common origin of all these forms, 278. Professor 
Hunfalvy’s paper read at International Congress of Orientalists. 


Pkokouk op the Seconh Pekson Singul^' 


Comparison of Dialects, . . . . . .27 

Tamil forms of this pronoun, 279. Second person of verb; Beschi’s 
error, 280. Plurals ; Canarese and Telugu forms, 281. Minor dialects, 
282. Eelative antiquity of existing forms; ni very old, but t probably 
older, 283, Oldest shape of the vowel, t or probably t. 

Fcdra-Dran^an Relationship, . . . . . . 28 

Dravidian pronoun of the second person singular more distinctively 
non- Aryan than the first : most prevalent form in both classes of lan- 
guages has t for its basis; the O’ther is founded on w, yw,- base of the 
Aryan plural, 284.«Origin of yn from in. Mr Edkins’ suggestion ; t gene- 
rally changed into a. a more prevalent in Scythian tongues than t, 285. 
Euphonic final n ; instances, 286, Another pronoun in n, not f, in some 
Scythian languages, apparently identical with the Dravidian ; Chinese, 
287, Behistun tablets, Bralmi, Bornu ; allied forms in Ostiak, &c., 288. 
Traces discoverable in Finnish, Turkish, &c., 289. Himalayan dialects ; 
Australian. 
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Tamil plurals ; double plural in colloquial dialects, 297, Telngu 
double plural ; similar usage in Giiurian languages ; Mr Beamea ; plurals 
of verbal inflexions, 298. Canarose and Telugu plurtds, 299. Change 
of initial n in Telugu into m, 300. Harmonic changes. 

Oriijin of PUiralising Particles, . . . . .80 

(1.) Origin of k. nt^(y)-ir may mean thou + these people=:you. Sans. 
gushiie; alternative explanation from -iV, two, 301, (2.) Origin of w, 

this 'ni a relic of the copulative im; used like Laiin que ; uA-im, 1 1- 
ancl=:wc, 302. Ver])s similarly pluralised. 

10-.tra-Brnvklian lldationsldj}, . . . . . .30 

Finno-Ugrian analogies; remarkalde Arj-au analogies; n in the sin- 
gular of pronouns and m in the plural in Nortli Indian vernaculars ; 
Pali-Prakrit ; Mr Bearnes in Indian AnUfinarn, 30i Mr Gover’s opi- 
nion ; Ur Pope’s ; I’esemblance great, but only apparent, 305, Oldest 
foi-ms of Greek and Saifskrit plurals of personal pronouns, 306. Expla- 
nation of sme ; sma found in singular, 807. In third person also. 

Twofold Plural of the Dravidian Pronoun of the First Person, . 301 

Plural used as Imnorifio singular; two plurals, the plural inclusi.ve 
andt/is plural exclusiec ; similar distinction found in two North-Iudian 
languages ; not found in Indo-European family ; found everywhere in 
Central Asia, 308. Usage in difi'erent Dravidian dialects ; conclusion ; 
results exhibited in following tables, 809, 


Pabadigms, ........ 310-313 

Dravidian Pi’onoun of the First Person, .... 810 

,, „ Second Pei'son, .... 311 

Pronoun of the First Person, in Seventeen I dalects of Central India ; 

Dr Hunter’s “ Comparative Dictionary,” . . . , 312 ■ 

Pronoun of the Second Person, in Seventeen Dialects of Ceutrid India ; . 

Dr Hunter’s “ Comparative Dictionary,” .... 313 

Sectiok II, — Dii!M:oN.STKATivE AND Inteiuiogativk Pbonogns, . . 314-327 

Difficult to treat these two classes of pronouns separately, 

1. Dbmoxstbative Awn Intisjuiogativk Bases, . • r ■ 314:, 315 

1, Demonstratim Bases, , . , . . , 314- 

Dravidian languages use for pronouns of the third person demonstra- 

tives signifying ‘this’ and ‘ that,’ man, Ac. ; words which signify man, , 

&c., have shrunk into tenniuations ; four demonstrative base^i recog. 
nised — remote, proxiinate, intermediate, and emphaHc, 314, 

2. Interrogative Bases, . . 4'. • 315 

Two classes of inteiTOgativcs— -one*^ an interrdg^Wve ptbfis:, the other 

suffixed or added to the end of the sentence; Hid ^bst common 
interrogative prefix, 816. ! 

1. Paradigm of demonstrative and InterrogaMve' Pr^'ti^,' \ . ,876 

Beautiful regularity; Dravidian deraonstrAtivesJ nat.borrowi 1 hoi;. 
Sanskrit, but much older; Old lapketic bases; (U) i,d -hi uUm jiiLer- 
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rogative base ; e probably weakened from i/d, 31G. Cliange of yd in 
Canarese into ddj uses of this interrogative, 317. 

2. Dmonstrative and Interrogative Pronouns, . , . .3! 

Bases best seen in neuter singular ; suffixes ; euphonic links of con- 
nection, 318. In Tamil w and n; Telngn usage ; Tulu, 819, Tulu 
peculiarities ; Tamil abstract demonstrative and interrogative nouns, 
320. Neuter interrogative pronoun ; m or n used as a formative, 321. 
Origin of the copulative conjunction 2 iin ; Dr Gundert. 

3. Demonstrative and Interrogative Adjectives, . . . .3“. 

Demonstrative and interrogative bases, when prefixed to substantives, 

acquire the meaning of adjectives ; initial consonant of substantive 
doubled, or prefixed vowel lengthened, 323. Tamil demonstrative adjec- 
tives awda, that, &c., 324. Telugu triidet. 

4. Demonstrative and Iiiterrogathe Adverbs, . , . . 3i 

Tliose formed by annexing fonnutive suffixes to vowel bases, 325. 

Classes of adverbs arranged according to their foi'matives. List, 

(li) Formative k, g, n/ (2.) Formative cli,j, n ; (3.) Formative t, d, n, 
326. (4.) Fornjative t, d, n, also ndr ; (5.) Formative nh; (6.) Forma- 
tive 1,1, 

Demonstratives and interrogatives formed from | found in Telugu and 
Canarese; are they also found in Tamil? 327. Form meanings of el in 
Tamil, 328. ^Traces of il and al used as demonstratives; their use as 
negatives, 329. ‘ 

Affiliedion of Demonstrative Doses; Extra-Dravidian Affinities, 
North-Indian vernaculars; Scythian languages; closest analogies in 
Indo-European languages, 330. New Persian, 331. 

Interrogative Bases : ’Sxtrai-DravidianRelationsld]o. 

No i-elationship ajpparont. 

Emphatic % . . : . . , 

Use of this particle, 332. Tamil ; Tulu; Hebrew ‘/ie paragogic,’ &c. 
Honorific l^monstrative Pronoims, . , . . , 83; 

,/flanarese and Telugu ; suspicion of Aryan influences, 333, 334. ^ 

^ Syntactic Interrogatives A and o, . . . . . 33i 

Particles used for putting inquiries like ‘ Is there ? ’ use of these 
particles ; 6 inste.ad of d in Malayalam ; 6 generally an expression of 
doubt, 335. 6 perhaps derived from d ; possible origin of the interro- 
gative a from the demonstrative a ; .difference in location, 336. 

Distributive Pronouns. 

How formed., 


Ill, RKr,<mvB 

Noticeable faiit £liS.i’ thiB class of pronouns does not exi.st in the Divi- 
vidian language^;' participles used instead, 337, 
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31y appending auxiliary verbs moaning to become, to go, &c. ; verbal 
nouns much used in those passives ; thii\l person neuter reiinirud ; simi- 
lar mode in Bengali; use of active verbs as passives ; relative participial 
noun, »57. 3. Passive in G6nd; 4. Formed by using the verb ‘to eat’ 

?is an auxiliary 5 this singular idiom in the Nortliern vernaculars also; 
S, Much use is made of the auxiliary verb ‘ to sulTer,’ IJ.oS. This com- 
pound rather a phrase tjxau a passive voice, 

7. The Minonf': VoioTi!, . ' . . . . . 

Only a few traces of such a voice appear, Soil. 

8 . The Niitui'iVE Voice, . . . . . .30 

Combination of negative particle with verbal themes a iScythiiin pecu- 
liarity ; forms like Sanskrit udfiU very rare in fndo-Enropean languages; 
Oravidiaii uegativoverb generally destitute tenses; ’I’ulu and. Good 
exceptions, 360. Kationale of abseiiee of signs of tense ; Tamil pecu- 
liarity, 303. Tehigti shows that the negative particle is a; ajxpareiifc 
excoxxtions, 302. Other dialects ; participial and imperative formatives, 
303. Mr A. D. Campbell, Dr Stevenson ; explanation of Tolngu kit and 
to, 3t54. , Prohibitive particle in classical Tamil, 365. Gdnd manni ; 
resemblance to Tamil minj explanation of this. 

Oriyin of A, {he Bravid'tan Negative Partiale, . . . .36 

Not related to alpha privative; equivalent to al, the particle of nega- 
tion ; illustrations; Dr Gimdert, 360- a probably the primitive shape, 
ul the secondary; Dr Gundert, 367. al a negative in itself, not merely 
when followed by a vowel ; illustrations of force of al and U in Tamil; 
prohibitive particles in other languages. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

It is the object of the following work to examine and compare the 
grammatical principles and forms of the various Dravidian languages, 
in the hope of contributing to a more thorough knowledge of their 
primitive structure and distinctive character. In pursuing this object, 
it will be the writer’s endeavour to point out everything which appears 
likely to throw any light on the question of the relation which this 
family of languages bears to the principal families or groups into which 
the languages of Europe and Asia have been divided. 

Whilst the grammatical structure of each Dravidian language and 
dialect will be investigated and illustrated in a greater or less degree, 
in proportion to its importance and to the writer’s acquaintance with 
it, it will be his special and ■ constant aim to throw light upon the 
structure of Tamil — a language which he has for more than thirty- 
seven years studied and used in the prosecution of his missionary 
labours, and which is probably the earliest cultivated, and most highly 
developed, of the Dravidian languages' — in many respects the repre- 
sentative language of the family,) 

Theidioms which are included in this word under the general term 
‘ Dravidian,’ constitute the vernacular speech of the great majority of 
the inhabitants of Southern India. ' With the exception of Orissa, and 
those districts of Western India and the Dekhan in which Gujarati 
and Marathi are spoken, the whole of the peninsular portion of India, 
from the Yindhya mountains and the river Nerbudda (Narmadfl) 
to Cape Comorin (Kumart), is peopled, and firom the earliest period 
appears to have been peopled, by different branches of one and the 
same race, speaking different dialects of one and the same languag- 
felio language to which the term ‘ Dravidian ’ is here applied:; 
scattered offshoots from the same stem may be traced' still- f; 
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north, as far as the BSjmahM hills in Bengal, and even as far as the 
mountain fastnesses 'of Beluchistiin/ 

Gujarati, Mart^thi (with its offshoot, Koiikani), and Oriya, the 
language of Odra-d^^a, or Orissa, idioms which are derived from 
the decomposition of Sanskrit, form the vernacular speech of the 
Hiudd population in the peninsular portion of India within their 
respective limits; besides which, and besides the Dravidian lan- 
guages, various idioms which cannot be termed indigenous or verna- 
cular are spoken or occasionally used by particular classes resident in 
Peninsular India. 

Sanskrit, though it is improbable that it ever was the vernacular 
hmguage of any district of country, whether in the north or in the 
south, is in every southern district read, and to some extent understood, 
by the BrUhmaus — the descendants of those Brahmanieal colonists of 
early times to whom the Dravidiaus appear to have been indebted for the 
higher arts of life and a considerable portion of their literary culture. 
Such of the Brdhmans as not only retain the name, but also discharge 
the functions of the priesthood, and devote themselves to professional 
studies, are generally able to converse in Sanskrit, though the verna- 
cular language of the district in which they reside is that which they 
use' in their' families, and with 'which they are most familiar. They 
are styled, with reference to the language of their adopted district, 
Dr^vida Brahmans, Andhra Brahmans, Karnataka Brdhmans, &c, j and 
the Bi'c^hmans of the several language- districts have virtually become 
distinct castes ; but they are all undoubtedly descended from one and 
the same stock, and Sanskrit, though now regarded only as an accom-. 
plishment or as a professional acquirement, is properly the literary 
dialect of tlieir ancestral tongue. . 

Hindffstlini is the distinctive language of the Muhammedan portion 
of the pop;:jlation in the Bekhan — most <ii which consists of the descen- 
dants of those warlike Patiins, or Afghans, and other Muhammedans 
from Iforthern Iiidia by whom most of the peninsula was averrun 
some ctOturies ago. It may almost be regarded as the vernacular lan- 
guage in some parts of the Hyderabad country ; but generally through- 
out Southern India the middle and lower classes of the Muhammedans 
make as much use of the language of the district in which they 
reside as of their ancestral tongue, if not more. Hindustani was 
never the ancestral language of the class of southern Muhammedans 
generally called by the English ‘Bubbles,’ but by natives on the 
eastern coast S'baagas (Yavanas), and by those on the W'estern coast 
Mappiilas. These are descendants of Arab merchants and their native 
converts, i^nd speak- Tamil or Malay^lam. 
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Hebrew is used by the small colony of Jews resident in Cochin and 
the neighbourhood, in the same manner and for the same purposes as 
Sanskrit is used by the Br<dhmaus. GujarMi and Marathi are spoken 
by the Gujarhti bankers and the P&rsl shopkeepers who reside in the 
principal towns in the peninsula. The mixed race of ‘ country-born’ 
Portuguese are rapidly forgetting (except in the territory of Goa itself) 
the corrupt Portuguese which their fathers and mothers were accus- 
tomed to speak, and learning English instead; whilst French still 
retains its place as the language of the French employes aud their 
descendants in the settlements of Pondicherry (Puduchch&i), Carrical 
(KdreikkM), and Mahb (Mayyuri), which still belong to France. 

Throughout the British territories in India, English is not only the 
language of the governing race, aud of its ‘ East-lndian,’ Eurasian, or 
* ludo-British ’ offshoot, but is also used to a considerable and rapidly 
increasing extent by the natives of the country in the administration 
of justice and in commerce ; and in the Presidency of Madras and the 
principal towns it has already won its way to the position which was 
formerly occupied by Sanskrit as the vehicle of all higher learning. 
Neither English, hoAvever, nor any other foreign tongue, appears to 
have the slightest chance of becoming the vernacular speech of any 
portion of the inhabitants of Southern India. ; The indigenous Dravi- 
dian languages, which have maintained their ground for more than two 
thousand years against Sanskrit, the language of a numerous, powerful, 
and venerated sacerdotal race, may be expected successfully to resist the 
encroachments of every other tongue.^ 


* I admit with Sir Erskine Perry (see hia paper in the Journal of the Moyal 
Aiiatic Society), that English, the language of the governing race, ought to 
he employed as the langUcage of ^uhlie business in every part of British India; 
and I am certain that this end could be attained in a very short tr^e by simply 
I'equiriug every candidate for Government employment, from the highest to the 
lowest, to pass an examination in English, The natives would everywhere adapt 
themselves to this arrangement, not only without reluctance, hut with alacrity 
and pleasure ; and English schools and other facilities for the acquisition of Eng- 
lish would multiply apace, as soon as it was found that the new rule could not be 
■■.evaded; ■„ ■ ■ ■ ■: 

[I leave the above paragraph unaltered, as a memento of the time when it was 
written (1855), though it would scarcely be necessary now to make any such 
recommendation, in so far, at least, as the Presidency of Madras is concerned. In 
1861 a General Test Examination was instituted for rhe examination in general 
knowledge, including a knowledge of English, of all candidates for employment 
in the public service, in situations to which salaries of Rs. 25 per mensem and up- 
w'ards were attached. In 1867 the rule was made applicable to salaries of Rs. 20 
])er mensem aud ui>wards. This arrangement has been productive of much 
advantage both to the jsublic service and to the community, even in the rural 
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INTEODUCTION. 


Use oe the Commoit Teem ‘Dea vidian.’ 

I, have designated the languages now to bo subjected to comparison 
by a common term, because of the essential and distinctive grammatical 
characteristics which they all possess in common, and in virtue of 
which, joined to the possession in common of a large number of roots 
of primary importance, they justly claim to be considered as springing 
from a common origin, and as forming a distinct family of tongues. 

Ihis family was at one time styled by European writers ^ Tamulian ’ 
or ‘ Tamulic;’ but though Tamil is probably the oldest and most highly 
cultivated member of the family, and that which contains the largest 
proportion of the family inheritance of forms and roots; yet as it is, 
after all, but one dialect out of several, and does not claim to be the 
original speech out of which the other dialects have been derived; as 
it is also desirable to reserve the terms ‘ Tamil’ and ‘Tamilian’ (or as 
they used sometimes to be erroneously written ‘ Tamul ’ and ‘ Tamul- 
ian’) to denote the Tamil language itself and the people by whom it is 
spoken, I have preferred to designate this entire family by a term 

which is capable of a wider application. 

One of the earHest terms used in Sanskrit to designate the family 
seems to have been that of Jndhra-Brdvida-hhdshd, ‘ the Telngu- 
Tamil language,’* or rather, perhaps, ‘ the language of the Telugu and 


distncts, and I dopbfc not that the Government will ere long give the rule a still 
wider range of application.] 

I do not think, however, that English is likely ever to become the vernacular 
language of any class of the HindUs, or even that it is likely to be used to any 
considerable extent as a lingua/ranca beyond the circle of Government employee 
and the alummoi the universities. Before we can reasonably anticipate the 
employment of English as a conventional language, like Latin in the middle ages 
Z more modern period in Europ?^, or like Hindustani in the greater 

I t of IndiS since the period of Muhammedan supremacy, the number of the 

the ut iT r Z Z'"" proportion to the mass of 

f is at present infinitesimally small-2.y., the 

popula^ of the two colloctorates, or provinces, in Southern iLlia with which I 
am be.st acquainted— Tinnevelly and Madura— amounts to very nearly four 
Englishmen (and Americans) resident in those iL pro- 
vinces is tinder a hundred and fifty ! and that number includes the iudges Ld 

reSeS S sLovr provinces, the officers of a single 

0^ sepoys, a few planters and merchants, and the missionaries belonging 
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Tamil countries.’ THs term is used by Kumarila-bbatta, a controver- 
sial Brahman uniter of eminence, who is supposed to have lived at the 
end of the seventh century a.d. ; aud, though vague, it is not badly 
chosen, Telugu and Tamil being the dialects spoken by the largest 
number of people in Southern India. Canarese was probably supposed 
to be included in Telugu, and Malaydlam in Tamil; and yet both 
dialects, together with any sub-dialects that might be included in them, 
were evidently regarded as forming but one hhdshd. 

The wmrd I have chosen is ‘Dra vidian,’ from Drdvida, the adjectival 
form of Dravida. This term, it is true, has sometimes been used, and is 
still sometimes used, in almost as restricted a sense as that of Tamil 
itself, so that though on the whole it is the best term I can find, I 
admit that it is not perfectly free from ambiguity. It is a term, how- 
ever, which has already been used more or less distinctively by Sans- 
krit philologists, as a generic appellation for the South Indian peoples 
and their languages, aud it is the only single term they seem ever to 
have used in this manner. I have, therefore, no doubt of the pro- 
priety of adopting it. 

Manu says (x. 43, 44); “The following tribes of Kshatriyas have 
gradually sunk into the state of Vrishalas (outcasts), from, the extinc- 
tion of sacred rites and from having no communication with BrAh- 
mans, viz. — Paundrakas, Odras, Dravidas, Mmhojas, Yavanas, S'akas, 


a meaning known to the MlecJicha (the aboriginal tribes ?), is that to be accepted 
or not?’ He suggests (but only to reject the notion) that by applications of 
affixes, &o., it may be possible to convert them into Sanskrit words, ... Of the 
examples he gives, the first word cMr is the Tamil ch&e-u, and means, as KumS,- 
rila states, boiled rice ; nader, way, is the Tamil nadai. So pdmp, snake, is per- 
fectly correct. (The text has pdp, but the MSS. have pdmp. In Tamil it is 
written pdnqiUi though pronounced pAmhu.) <JZ=3 person, and mir—vctyitu, the 
belly, are common Tamil words, and their meanings are correctly givSn. It must, 
howevei’, be remarked that the consonantal terminations of ch6r, pdmp, and mir, 
have nov assumed a vowel ending, which is written m, but is pronounced in a 
vague and indeterminate manner,” Dr Burnell remarks, Kumdrila’sv evident 
acquaintance with this South Indian dialect (Tamil) is worth notice, as ha is said 
to have been a native of the south,” (T3,ranS,tha, “ History of Indian Buddhism.”) 
The woi'ds Kum&rila cites are mostly Tamil, not Telugu or Canarese. is 

Telugu as well as Tamil, but clide-u and vayir-u are not in Telugu. The former 
is not in Canarese, and the latter appears under the shape of IuUmi. pdmlu, 
Tamil, is pdvu in Canarese, and pdmu in Telugu. in Canarese and Tamil, 
means a person ; dl-u, in Telugu, a woman. KumfixUai however, calls dl, stH- 
pratyayum, a feminine affix (in grammar). The affix of the third person feminine 
singular in Tamil, Malay Warn, and Old Canarese is d"}. (Telugu occasionally uses 
dl-u in a similar manner, but generally it uses the, .neut/ sing, affix for the fepi. 
sing. Kumilrila cites the lengthened form dl instoad'of al, apparently because it 
is in that shape that the affix appears in verhs' — e.g,, p6n-dl, she went. 
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P^radas, Palilavas, Chinas, liirafcas, Daradas, and Khasas.” Of the 
tribes here mentioned the only tribe belonging to Southern India is that 
of the Dravidas. This name, therefore, appears to have been supposed 
to denote the whole of the South Indian tribes. If any of those tribes 
were not intended to be included, it would probably be the Andhras? 
the Telugus of the interior, who had already been mentioned by name 
in the Aitareya Br&hmana, and classed with Pundras, Sabaras, and 
Pulindas, as degraded descendants of Visvaraitra. The same state- 
ment is made in the Malia-bh^lrata ; and in the two lists of degraded 
Kshatriyos therein given, the Dravidas are the only South Indian tribe 
mentioned. It must be concluded, therefore, that the term is generi- 
cally used, seeing that the more specific names of Pdndyas, Chulas, Ac., 
had become well known in JSTorthern India by that time. Doubtless 
it is in the same sense that Satyavrata, the Indian ISToali, is called in the 
Phdgavata Purina /the lord of Dravitla’ (Muir’s ‘’^Sanskrit Texts,” vol. i. ) 

The more distinctively philological writers of a later period used 
the term Driivida in what appears to be substantially the same sense 
as that in which I propose that it should be used. The principal 
PrMcrits — that is, colloquial dialects — of ancient India were the.Mah^- 
r^shtrl, tho^ Sauraseni, and the Milgadhi. Amongst minor or less 
loiown Prakrit dialects the DrSvidi, or language of the Draviclas, was 
included. A Sanskrit philologist quoted by Muir (vol. ii. 46) speaks 
of the language of Drdvida as a vilhdshd, or minor Prakrit; and 
another (p. 50) speaks of ‘the language proper to Dravidas’ (in which 
persons of that race should be represented as speaking in dramas) as 
the Driividi. It is evident tliat we have here to understand not the 
Tamil alone, or any other South Indian language alone, but the 
Dra vidian languages generally, supposed in a vague manner by North 
Indian writers to constitute only one tongue. This language of the 
Dravidas was evidently included in what was called the Paistlchi 
Prfikrit, a name which appears to have been applied promiscuously 
to a great number of provincial dialects, including dialects s<5 widely 
differing from one another as ‘the language of the Pandyas’ (Tamil), 
and ‘ that of the Bhotas ’ (Tibetan), The only property these languages 
can have possessed in common must have been the contempt in which 
they were held by Brfihman philologists, in virtue of which it must have 
been that they were staled also Paisfichl, the language of pisdehas, or 
demons. The more accurate term Dr^vidi has continued to be used 
occasionally by northern scholars up to our own time. As late as 
1854, the learned Hindi! philologist B^bu BfijAndra LM Mitra (quoted 
by Jluir, vol. speaks of the ‘Dravidl’ as one of the recog- 

nised Prakrits, equally with the Sauraseni, and as being, like it, the 
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pjirent of some of tlie present vernaculars of India, It tlnis appears 
that the word ' Dravida/ from wMch the term ‘ Dravidian ’ has been 
formed, though sometimes used in a restricted sense, as equivalent to 
Tamil, is better fitted, notwithstanding, for use as a generic term ; inas- 
much as it not only has the advantage of being more remote from 
ordinary usage, and somewhat more vague, but has also the further and 
special advantage of having already been occasionally used by native 
philologists in a generic sense. By the adoption of this term ‘ Dra- 
vidian,’ the word ‘Tamilian’ has been left free to signify that which 
is distinctively Tanyl. 

When the Babu referred to some of the present vernaculars as 
having originated in the so-called Dntvidi-Prakrit, the dialects to 
wliich he referred were doubtless those which have sometimes been 
styled by the North Indian Pandits ‘the five Draviras,’ The colloquial 
languages of modern India are divided by the Pandits into two classes, 
each containing five dialects. These are denominated respectively 
‘the five Gauras’ and ‘the five Drliviras.’ By the Gauda or Gdura 
languages are meant the ‘bhasluts,’ or popular dialects of Northern 
India, at the head of which stands the BangS,li, the G^ura proper. At 
present Bangfili, Oriya, Hindi, with its daughter Hindfistant, Panjabi, 
Sindhi, GujaiAti, and Marithi are the languages whiclf may be re- 
garded as forming the ‘ Gaurian ’ class ; to which I would add Cash- 
mirian, M§.rwM, Assamese, and the court language of Nepal, thus 
reckoning in this class eleven idioms instead of five. The five Dr^vidas 
or Draviras, according to the Pandits, are ‘ the Telinga, the Karnataka, 
the MarS.thi, the Gurjara, and the Drivira,’ or Tamil proper. The 
^abda-kalpa-druma (Calcutta) gives the list thus : Dr^vida, Karn^a, 
GujarS,ta, Mahardshta, and Telinga. Tlie Mariithi and Gujarati are 
erroneously included in this enumeration. It is true that the Mah^- 
lAshtra or Maribhi contains a^small admixture of Dravidian roots and 
idioms, as might bo expected from its local proximity to the Telugu 
and the Canarese ; and both it and the Gurjara, or GujarMS, possess 
certain features of resemblance to the languages of the South, which 
are possibly derived from the same or a similar source ^ but, notwith- 
standing the existence of a few analogies of this nature, those two 
languages differ from the Dravidian family so widely and radically, 
and are so closely allied to the northern group, t^t there cannot be 
any hesitation in transferring them to that claSa. The three languages 
that remain in the classification of Dravidian tongues contained in the 
northern lists, viz,, the Karnataka or Oan^res4!,, the Telinga or Telugu, 
and the Dr^vida proper or Tamil, are not only member^, but are 
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certainly tlie principal members, of tlio Sontbern or Dravidian family. 
It will be observed that Malayiilam and Tnlu are not contained in the 
Sanskrit enumeration. The first was probably considered to bo a 
dialect of Tamil, and was included in the denomination of the Dravida 
proper] the second was probably unknown, or was erroneously con- 
sidered a dialect of Canarese. The uncultivated dialects — the Tuda, 
Kota, Guild, and Khond — appear to have been unknown to the 
Pandits] and even had they been known, probably would not have 
been deemed worthy of notice. 

No term belonging to the Dravidian languages*themselves has ever 
been used, to de.signate all the members of this family, nor are the 
native Tamil or Telugu grammarians, though deeply skilled in the 
grammar of their oiivm tongues, sufficiently acquainted with com'paTalive 
grammar to have arrived at the conclusion that all these idioms havo 
a common origin and require to be designated by a common term. 
Some European scholars, who have confined their attention to the 
study of some one Dravidian idiom exclusively, have fallen into the 
same misapprehension of supposing these languages independent one of 
another. The Sanskrit Pandits seem to have had a clearer perception 
of grammatical affinities and differences than the Dravidian gram- 
marian.sj affd, tliough their generalisation was not perfectly correct, 
it has furnished us with the only common terms India possesses for 
denoting the northern and southern families of the Indian languages 
respectively. 

It is not clear whether Vardha-mibira (a.d. 404) regarded the term 
‘Dravida' as generic or specific. [See Kern’s translation of the 
Brihat-samhitfl, Journal of the Royal xisiatic Society.^ He places the 
Dravidas in the south-west, hut mentions also an ‘ eastern half of the 
Dravidas,’ The western half may have been on the Malabar coast. 
PariiBara placed the Dravidas in the east. This name seems to have 
been less firmly attached to a particular people than the more purely 
local and dynastic names of Ch61a, Pfindya, &c. Var^ha«mibira 
mentioiffi ‘the P^dya king,' ‘the king of Kalinga,’ &c., but mentions 
‘ the Dravida kings ' in the plural. The local names he mentions are ; 
P^ndya, ChOIa, Kerala, Karn5,taka, Kalinga, Andhra. He mentions 
Kdnchi (Kanchi), Kollagiri (Quilon? North Malabar?), Lanka, the 
rivers K^v^ri and T^mraparni, and the conch and pearl fisheries {in 
the Gulf of Manaar). *In the Maha-bh&rata the Dravidas are dis- 
tinguished not only from the Kalingas, &c., but even from the Cholas. 
This is also the case in the Vishnu PurS,na. In this sense the 
term must have been intended to denote the P^ndyas alone. 
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Enumeration op Dravidian Languages. 

Tlie idioms -wiiicli I designate as ‘ Dravidian ’ are twelve in number, 
exclusive of tlie Bralint They are as follows : — 


1. CULTIVATEB DIALECTS. 


1. Tamil. 

2. Malaydlam. 

3. Telugu. 


4. C.an.arese. 

5. Tulu. 

6. Kudagu or Coorg. 


2. Uncultivated D 1 AIECT.S. 


4. Kliond or Ku. 

5. OrSon. 

6. EdJmaML 


I. Tamil. — -This language being probably the earliest cultivated of 
all the Dravidian idioms, the most copious, and that which contains 
the largest portion and the richest variety of indubitably ancient forms, 
it is deservedly placed at the head of the list. It includes two dialects, 
the classical and the colloquial, or the ancient and the modern, called 
respectively the ‘ S'emDarair ' and the ‘ Kodun-Damir,* which differ one 
from the other so widely that they might almost be regarded as 
'different languages. The Tamil language is spoken throughout the 
vast plain of the Carnatic, or country below the Ghauts, from Pulicat 
to Cape Comorin, and from the Ghauts, or central mountain range of 
Southern India, to the Bay of Bengal. It is alsp spoken in the 
southern part of the Travancore country on the western side of the 
Ghauts, from Cape Comorin to the neighbourhood of Trivandrum ; 
and in the northern and north-western parts of Ceylon, where Tamil- 
ians commenced to form settlements prior even to the Christian era, 
and from whence they have gradually thrust out the Singhalese, All 
throughout Ceylon the coolies in the coffee plantations are- Tamilians j 
the majority of the money-making classes even in Colombo are Tarai- 
lians ; ‘and it .seems not unlikely that ere long the Tamilians will have 
excluded the Singhalese from almost every profitable emplojhnent in 
their own island. The majority of the domestic servants of Europeans 
and of the camp-followers in every part of the presidency of Madras 
being Tamil people, Tamil is the prevailing language in all the military 
cantonments in Southern India, whatever he the vernacular language 
of the district. Hence, at Cannanore in the MalaySjam country, at 
Bangalore in the Canarese country, at Bollary in the Telugu countrjr, 
and at Secunderabad, where HindlistSinl may be considered as the 
vernacular, the language which most frequently meets the ear in the 
bazaars is Tamil. , ■ , 
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The majority of the Klings (Kalingas), or Hindiis, who are found in 
Pegu, Penang, Singapore, and other places in the further east, are 
Tamiiians : a large proportion of the coolies who have emigrated in 
such numbers to the Mauritius and to the West Indian colonies are 
Tamiiians ; in short, wherever money is to be made, wherever a more 
apathetic or a more aristocratic people is waiting to be pushed aside, 
thither swarm the Tamiiians, the Greeks or Scotch of the east, the least 
superstitious and the most enterprising and persevering race of Plindfls. 
Including Tamiiians resident in military stations and distant colonies, 
and the Tamilian inhabitants of South Travancore, and Northern 
Ceylon, and excluding not only Muhammedans, &c., but also people of 
Telitgu origin who are resident in the Tamil country, and who form pro- 
bably ten per cent, of the whole population, the people who speak the 
Tamil language may be estimated at about fourteen and a half millions. 

Madras, the chief city in the Tamil country, is also the chief city in 
the South Indian Presidency. The name by which it is known 
amongst natives everywhere is, not Madras, but Chennappa-pattanarn, 
abbreviated into Ohenna-pattanam, a name which it derived from Cheu- 
nappa Nsiyakkar, father-in-law of the ]SrS,yakkar of Chinglepat, a petty 
local chieftain, a feudatory of the Chandragiri from whom the 
English obtained possession of a little fort on the coast which they 
converted into a fortified factory. The origin of the name by which 
it appears always to have been called by Europeans — Madras (officially 
Madraspatam) — ^has never been made out with certainty. Perhaps the 
most probable derivation is from the Telugu madum (Tamil madil), 
the surrounding wall of a fort, a rampart. There is a neighbouring 
town, Sadras, originally a Dutch settlement, the name of which closely 
resembles Madras. Sadras is an European corruption from Sadurei, 
which is an abbreviation of Sadurangam ( = Sans. Chaturanga), the four 
constituent ;5,rms of an army. I have not been able to discover any 
authority for the statement sometimes made that Madras is derived from 
Mandrilj-pattanam. • 

The proper spelling of the name Tamil is Tarair, but through the 
change of r into I it is often pronounced Tamil ; and is often (though 
erroneously) written Tamul by Europeans. Tamul is the mode of 
writing the name which appears to have been introduced by the 
Erench ; but the name given to the language by the Portuguese, and 
by which it was generally known amongst the earlier Europeans, was 
neither Tamul nor Tamil, but ‘ the Malabar ’ — a name founded on a 
misapprehension. 

The Portuguese arrived first on the western coast of India, and 
naturally called the language they found spoken on that coast by the 
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name by wbicb tlie coast itself had long been called by their Arab 
predecessors — viz., Malabar. Sailing from Malabar on voyages of 
esj)loration, they made tbeir acquaintance with various i>laces on the 
eastern or Coromandel coast and also on the coast of Ceylon, and find- 
ing the language spoken by the fishing and sea-faring classes on the 
eastern coast similar to that spoken on the western, they came to the 
conclusion that it was identical with it, and called it in consequence by 
the same name — viz., Malabar, a name which has survived to our own 
day amongst the poorer classes of Europeans and Eurasians. The better 
educated members of those classes have long learned to call the lan- 
guage of the Malabar coast by its proper name Malay&Jam, and the 
language of the eastern coast Tamil. Though the early Portuguese 
did not distinguish Malaya]am from Tamil (just as the Sanskrit pan- 
dits failed to do), they noticed that it was distinct from Telugu, the 
language spoken by the ‘Badages,’ as they called them, the Yadugas, 
Tam., or Badagas, Can., i.e. the northmen, the Telugu followers of the 
bTfiyakkas of Madura, who were then spreading themselves over the 
Tamil country, and even making irruptions into South Travancore. 
A circumstance which naturally confirmed the Portuguese in their 
notion of the identity of the people and language of the Coromandel 
coast with those of Malabar was, that when they arrived at Gael, 
in Tinnevelly, on the Coromandel coast (properly K^yal, see a note 
in Colonel Yule’s “ Marco Polo,” vol. ii.), they found the king 
of Quilon (one of the most important places on the Malabar coast) 
residing there. The prince referred to would now be called king of 
Travancore, and it is clear from inscriptions in my possession that the 
kingdom of Travancore sometimes included a portion of Tinnevelly, 
The following was inserted as a note in the first edition of this work. 
“ Professor Max Muller supposed Malabar to be a different language 
from Tamil: nor did he eSnfound it, as would have been natural 
enough, with Malayalam, for he gave a distinct place to each of the 
Dravidian dialects which actually exist, including MalayMam, and 
thereto he added Malabar, on the authority, I presume, "of some 
grammar of the last century, in which Tamil was called by that name.” 
The above note was -written in vain. Dr Hunter, in his “ Comparative 
Dictionary of the non-Aryan Languages of India and High Asia,” has 
given^ his readers a list of words which he designates as Malabar. 
He says, ‘‘ In two instances separate lists r^resent either the same 
language or varieties so close as to seem scarcely deserving of separate 
places. The first is the Toduva and Toda, the second, the Malabar. 
But after weighing Mr Caldwell’s statements in his ‘Dravidian 
Grammar/ and the considerations which Dr Host kindly urged in 
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correspondence, 1 thouglit it better to give Malabar a distinct place, 
as the vocabulary which passes under that name was collected at a 
period sufficiently remote to allow of dialectic changes between it and 
the language as now spoken. In this view, it is proper to add, Professor 
Max Muller coincided.” I do not know which was the vocabulary 
referred to, and therefore cannot tell the date of its compilation. Its 
date, however, is of very little consequence, seeing that no dialectic 
changes whatever have taken place in Tamil since the arrival of 
Europeans in India. Every word contained in Dr Hunter’s Malabar 
list is modern, colloquial Tamil of the most ordinary type. The alter- 
native words are mostly Sanskrit, from which it may be concluded 
that the compiler of the vocabulary, or the person who made selections 
from it for Dr Hunter, did not take care to confine himself to genuine 
Dravidian words. 

Colebrooke, though writing in Northern India, was aware of the 
identity of Malabar with Tamil. He says {“ Essay on the Sanskrit 
and PrS,krit Languages ”), The language of the province is the T^mel, 
to which Europeans have given the name of Malabar.” The identity, 
however, of the two languages was known at a much earlier date to 
persons who had the opportunity of acquiring local knowledge. In the 
very first book ever printed in Tamil characters — at Ambalakk4du, on 
the Malabar coast, in 1677 or 9. — the language of the book is styled 
‘Malavar or Tamul.’ The writer apparently regarded Tamil as the 
more correct wor^. See “ Sounds : Alphabet.” 

The Sanskrit name corresponding to Tamil is Drfivida, a word which 
denotes both the country inhabited by the people called Dravidas and 
the language spoken by them ; and I have come to the conclusion that 
the words Tamir and Dravida, though they seem to differ a good deal, 
are identical in origin. Supposing them to be one and the .same 
word, it will be found much easier to derive Tamir from Dravida 
than Dravida from Tamir. It might naturally seem improbable at 
the outset that a Dravidian people residing in the extreme south 'Should 
call theifiselves and be called by their neighbours, not by a Dravidian, 


* I notice two errors. One is ‘one’ for ‘there,’ which I cannot explain. 
It must have crep>t in from some other list. The other is the word for ‘mosquito,’ 
which can be made out cle^ly enough. It is the Tamil word for ‘ moustache.’ 
It is not so surprising after all that Malabar should have acquired a place of its 
own in Indian philology side by side with Tamil, seeing that Malabar and Tamil, 
whatever they mean, are evidently different names. It is more surprising that 
Todu and Toduva should have been honoured with separate lists, seeing that it 
might have beten concluded that they were only, like Tulu and Tuluva, different 
modes of wilting one tod the same name. 
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but by a Sanskrit name ; but it is certain that Pdndya, the name of 
the southernmost portion of the Dravidians, is Sanskrit^ and a similar 
peculiarity meets us -with regard to almost all the names of the 
South Indian peoples — Chdlas, KCtralas, Andhras, Kalingas, &c. — 
which, so far as is known at present, are Sanskrit, not Dravidian. 
The name KariAtaka alone appears to have a Dravidian origin. If 
the other names were originally Dravidian, as this seems to have been, 
and as it might naturally be supposed they all must have been, their 
original shape and root-meaning have disappeared. What adds to 
the difficulty is, that though these words have a place in Sanskrit 
dictionaries and are accepted as Sanskrit by the Dravidian people, 
Sanskrit fails as completely as the Dravidian languages to furnish us 
with a clue to their original meaning. When we have traced them 
back to Sanskrit we are obliged to leave them there. The name 
Andhra appears, as has already been mentioned, in one of the Br^h- 
manas, but, like most of the Vedic proper names, it is incapable of 
explanation. May it not be, indeed, that those proper names belonged 
originally to some old Horth Indian vernacular — some prse-Aryan, 
though not necessarily non-Aryan — speech, which had disappeared 
before the literary history of Sanskrit commenced. If this w’-ere the 
case, it would be in vain to expect the derivation of such words as 
Dravida to he cleared up now. The compound dr is quite un- Dravi- 
dian. It would be tim in Tamil ; but even if we suppose some such 
word as Tiravida or Tiramida to have been converted^into Dravida by 
the Sanskrit-speaking people, we get no nearer to an explanation of 
the original meaning of the word. 

The oldest form of Dravida — or, at least, the form which appears to 
have been most widely in use — appears to have been Dramida; and 
this is the first step towards identifying the two words, Dravida and 
Tamir. Both forms of the word are known in Tamil, but Dramida 
(written Tiramida) is preferred by the classics, and is placed first in 
aneienfe Tamil vocabularies. In VarMia-mihira^s Brihat-sawhit^, accord- 
ing to Dr Kern, some manuscripts give Dramida, instead of Dravida. 
Through the change of A into I, the Dravidas are called Dramilas in 
Taranfitha’s Tibetan “ History of the Propagation of Buddhism in 
India" (a.d. 1573), and Dr Gnndert informs me that this is the form 
in which the word occurs again and again in the'old MalayMam versions 
of the Puranas, In the P4ii of the MahH-Wanso the form used is 
Damilo, the derivative of which is Dtoilo ; and as initial d becomos t 
by rule in Tamil, we now reach the ordinary Tamil mode of writing 
the word, Tamir or Tamil. Each Of ihe changes that have talren 
place is in accordance yrith a recognised Dravidian law of sound. 
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Initial dr is always softened in tlie PrMcrits into d — e.g., drdha 
becomes d^Tio, In the same manner sr becomes ^ an example of 
which wo have in the word S'ramana, a Buddhist or Jaina ascetic, 
which in Tamil has become Samaria (in Ptlli, Sanimana ; in the Greek 
of Clemens Alesandrinus the plural is 'Scifiamiol and 'lifim). The 
change of v into m or of m into even in Sanskrit itself, is seen in 
such words as dhTtidnksJia, Sans, a crow, instead of dkvdiiksha, and 
especially in the affixes mat and mt, man and van, min and vin. 
Perhaps the most considerable change is from d in Dravida to r in 
Tamir j but this also is quite in accordance with usage, as will appear 
in the chapter on Sounds.” Compare nddi, Sans, a measure, with the 
Tam. -Mai. ndri or ndli. A good illustration of this change is furnished 
by the name of one of the nations included under the general name of 
Tamil — viz., that of the Gholas. This name in the Sanskrit of one of 
Anoka’s inscriptions is Ch6da, in ordinary Sanskrit Chola, in Tamil SAra, 
in Telugu Chola. In Telugu inscriptions it is often Choda as in Asoka’s. 
The change of q! to i in. the beginning of a word is unavoidable in 
Tamil, but we have a reminiscence perhaps of the original sound in 
the name given to the language by the first Danish missionaries — viz., 
Lingua Damulica, 

In the Indian segment of the very interesting set of Eoman maps, 
called, from the name of the discoverer, the Peutinger Tables — (this 
segment at least seems to me anterior to Ptolemy’s Geography) — we find 
a considerable portion of the country covered by two names — Andre 
Indi and Damirice. We can scarcely err in identifying these names with 
the Telugu and Tamil countries — the languages of which were called, 
as we have seen, by KumSirila-bhatta, some centuries later, the lan- 
guages of the Andhras and Drdvidas, If so, the earliest appearance of 
the name Tamil in any foreign document, wdll bo found also to be 
most perfectly in accordance with the native Tamil mode of spelling 
the name. Damirice evidently means Damir-ice. Compare the Aj/aa?? 
of Ptolemy and the Aryaka of Var^ha-mihira. In another place in the 
same niTip a district is called Scytia Dymirice ; and it a])pears to have 
been this word which, by a mistake of A for A, Ptolemy wrote Ao/z/f/V.?;, 
The D retains its place, however, in the Cosmography of the anonymous 
geographer of Eavenna, who repeatedly mentions Dimirica as one of the 
three divisons of India, and the one farthest to the east. He shows also 
that the Tamil country )S,ust have been meant by the name, by mention- 
ing Modura as one of the cities it contained. There can be little doubt 
that the name Tamil may also be identified with the Tchi-mo-lo of 
Hwen Thsang, a word which may also be read Dimala or even Dimara. 

It is remarkable that native Tamil scholars, though generally willing 
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enough to trace every word to a Sanskrit origin, have failed to see in 
Tamir — or Tamira, as it is also sometimes written — a tadhhava of 
Dravida or Dramida, aiid have invented for the name of their language 
(like their neighbours the Telugu people — though perhaps with less 
reason), the meaning of ‘ sweetness or fragrance ’ — a meaning of the 
word Tamir which has nothing to support or commend it, but its 
agreement with the estimate formed by the Tamilians of the euidioni- 
ousness of their native tongue. I accept their estimate of their language 
as in the main correct, but cannot accept their derivation of the word, 

A discussion respecting the origin of the word Tamil would not be 
complete without some reference to the names of the throe great sub- 
divisions into which the Tamil people were divided in ancient times — 
Ch^ras, Clidlas, and P&ndyas. The arrangement of the names is climatic, 
and denotes that the P^ndyas were supposed in those times to have the 
pre-eminence — a supposition which appears to be in accordance with 
the facts of the case, 

Panbya. — T he Singhalese traditions preserved in the MahS-wamso 
represent Vijaya, the first sovereign of Ceylon, as marrying a daughter 
of the Pandya king, in consequence of which his son was called Pan- 
duvam^adeva. Arjuna also^ one of the five Pilndava brothers, is 
related in the Maha-bhS,rata to have married a daughter of the king of 
the Pandyas in the course of Ms many wanderings. There is no cer- 
tainty in these traditions; but it is certain that about tbe time of 
Pliny and the Periplus a portion of the Malabar coast was ruled over 
by the Pilndyas, a proof that their power had considerably extended 
itself from its original seats ; and I regard it as nearly certain that the 
Indian kir% who sent an embassy to Augustus was not Porus, but 
Paiidion — Le., the king of the Piindyas, called in Tamil Pandiyan.* 

* The statement generally made by the Greek and Latin historians who refer 
to this embassy is that it was sent by the Indi, without further oxplanatiou as to 
who those Indians were. Strabo says the embassy was from king Pandipn, “ or 
according to others” (whose opinion apparently he did not endoi-se) "from king 
Porus,” One of those " others ” was Hicolaus Pamasoenus, quoted by Strabo 
himself, who says he saw the ambassadors. The name Porus was already well 
known in Europe, through the historians of Alexander’s career, and it was 
natural that Greeks should fall into the mistake of supposing every Indian king 
a successor of Porus, whereas the name Pandion was one which up to that time 
had never been bear'd of in Europe, and therefore was 0n,e .which could not have 
boon invented. This Indian embassy has a place in .the Ghronioon of Eusebius (320' 
A.i>.), but neither in the ordinary (defective) Greek text of the Chronicon, nor in 
the Armenian version is the name of. the king from whom it proceeded men- 
tioned. The name appears, however, in the ChJCOno^^phia of George the SyncelJua 
(800 A.D.), whoso work has been nsOd to restore or complete the Greek text of the 
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If this be admitted, it is an interesting proof of the advanced social 
position occupied by the, Pandyas — (probably in consequence of the 
foreign trade they carried on in connection with their settlements on 
the Malabar coast) — that after the termination of the political relations 
that subsisted between the successors of Alexander and the princes of 
Northern India, the Pandyas were the only Indian princes who per- 
ceived the advantages of an European alliance. 

The Sanskrit Pdndya is written in Tamil Pdncliya, but the more 
completely Tamilised form Pilndi is still more commonly used all over 
Southern India. I derive Pdndi, not from the Tamil and MalayMam 
pafidti, ancient, though that is a very tempting derivation, but — as 
native scholars always derive the word — from the Sanskrit Pandu, the 
name of the father of the Pandava brothers. This very form Pdndya, 
in the sense of a descendant of PUndu, is mentioned, as I am informed 
by Professor Max Muller, by K^tyayana, the immediate successor of 
P^nini. The second and most celebrated capital of the Pdndyas — (the 
first was Kolkei on the Tamraparni) — was Madurei, in English Ma- 
dura, which is the Tamil mode of writing Mathura (the Muttra of our 
maps, and the of the Greeks) the name of the city which 

remained in the possession of the Pdndavas at the conclusion of the 
great war. The Madura of the Pdndyas is appropriately called in the 
Hariva?nsa, ‘the Southern MathurS,.’ There is another (Maturd) in 
Ceylon, and a fourth (Madhra) in the Eastern Archipelago. The 
Singhalese annalists in the Mah^wanso call the king of the P^^dyas 
sometimes P&ndyava, sometimes P^induj and this shows that there 
cannot be any doubt of the connection of the name of the Pandyas 
with that of the heroes of the great war, though the origin and nature 
of that connection cannot now be ascertained. PS,ndya must at first 
have been the name of the ruling family only. Its extension to the 
people followed the course which dynastic names have often taken in 
other parts of the world. Megasthenes speaks of a country in India 
which was called Uavdalr,, after the name of the only daughter of the 
Indiam Hercules — that is, of Krishna, I have ’_^no doubt that the 
country referred to was that of the Pandyas. A writer who had heard of 
the Andarm and Caliiigse could not but have heard of the Pandyas also. 
He partly, it is true, misapprehended the legends related to him j but 
he was right in deriving the name of the Pundya country from the name 
of its rulers, and in connecting their name — in some fashion, however 
erroneously — with mythological heroes and heroines. The myth really 

Chronioon, and who says, under the head of the 185th OlymiJiad, “ Paudion, king 
of the Indians, sends au embassy to Augustus, requesting to become his friend 
and ally," 
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current at ttiat time— if wo may suppose the substance of the Jklahfi- 
bliarata iu its present shape then in existence — was that Arjuna, one 
of the Piindava brothers and Krishna’s chief friend, had in the course 
of his wanderings in the south married a daughter of the king of the 
Pandyus. Everything related by ktegastlxones respecting this countiy, 
esjxecially the statement that it was there that pearls were procured, 
serves to identify it with the Pdnclya country, Pliny, apparently 
following another passage of Megasthenes, enumerates amongst the 
Indian nations a nation called Pandm. It is not clear where he sup- 
posed their country was situated, but we cannot doubt that the 
Pandyas of Madura, wherever he thought they were located, were the 
jieople referred to. His statement that the Pandm alone amongst 
Indian nations were ruled by women, though not correct (so far as is 
now known), if supposed to relate to the Pandyas of Jiladura, may be 
regarded as sufficiently applicable to the peculiar social usages of the 
klalabar coast, where almost every inheritance still runs in the female 
line, and where, in Pliny’s own times at least, if not also in those of 
•Megasthenes, the PAndyas of Madura had colonies. Pliny expressly 
mentions that a portion of the western coast was then under the rule 
of king Pandion, “far away from his mediterranean emporium of 
Modura ; ” yet he remarks also that this name, with others in the same 
neighbourhood, was new to him. He evidently had no idea that the 
subjects of king Pandion were identical with the Pandse he himself 
had already referred to. 


CndiiA, the name of the Tamil people placed second in the list, is a 
■word of unknown origin. It appears as Choda in one of Asoka’s inscrip- 
tions, and also in the Telugu inscriptions of the ChS,lukya dynasty. In 
modern Telugu this word appears as Chola, in Tamil as Ch&ra or SCra- 
We have here doubtless the iww/, &c., of Ptolemy. It is difficult to 
identify the country called Choliy a by Hwen Thsang with the country 
inhabited by the Chdlas, hut it seems probable that the names are 
identical ; and we know that the Northern Circars were ruled* by an 
offshoot of the Cholas in the eleventh century. ‘The original seat pf 
the Choks seems to have been the extensive, fertile valley of the 
Kavki, including the Tanjore and Trichinopoly districts j but subse- 
quently they ruled over the whole of the Tamil country north pf the 
Kaveri. Their capital city in the earliest periolfwas Vtisydr (literally 
the ‘ city of habitation ’), called also A'dn, which appears to have been 
nearly identical with the modern Trichinopoly [TirUirAppall’i). In the 
eleventh century the Oiidlas reached the zenith of their power, ami 
ruled— as is ascertained b3nnscri.ption8‘-T-over the whole 1 
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including not only tlie country north, of the Ivavori, but also the country 
of the Pandyas, South Travancore, the northern districts in Ceylon, 
and a portiqp;i of the Telugu country. 

Chii!BA, the name of the third Tamilian people, is a word which pre- 
sents itself to us in many shapes, as will be seen when we proceed to 
consider the MalayMam language. The language of the Chdlas never 
differed from that of the Pitndyas ; and originally the language of the 
Cheras also differed but little from that of the other two portions of 
the Tamil people, as appears from the ^Syrian and Jewish inscriptions 
of the eighth century. By whatever local or dynastic names they may 
have called themselves, they all — whether Cheras, Gholas, or Pandyas — 
continued to be called Dravidas, and the language they spoke in 
comm.on w^as everywhere called by the one name of Drtivida or Tamil. 

This idea of the original identity of the Chords, or people of Kerala,, 
with the Gh61as and Pandyas, is quite iu accordance with native tradi- 
tions. According to Tamil tradition, CMraii, Choran, and Fd]}.dii/a?i 
were three royal brothers, who at first lived and ruled in common at 
Kolkei, on the Tdmraparnt, a river in Tinnevelly renowned in ancient 
song, on the banks of which the earliest civilisation in Southern India 
appears to have been built up. Eventually a separation took place : 
Pandiyan remained at home ; Cheran and Chfiran went forth to seek 
their fortunes, and founded kingdoms of their own to the north and 
west. We havp a similar representation, perhaps merely an echo of 
the Tamil tradition, in the Hari-vawzsa and several Purilnas (see Muir’s 
“ Sanskrit Texts,” vols. i. and ii.), in which Pandya, Kerala, JTSla, 
and Ch61a are represented as the four sons of Akrida, or of Dushyanta, 
the adopted son of Turvasu, a prince of the lunar lino of the Kshat- 
riyas. Who the /idlas of this list were is not clear. The term is sup- 
posed by some to have been intended 1;o denote the Canarese people, 
Kaniata being given iu this connection instead of K61a by several 
Puranas. The Canarese people, however, are never called Kolas either 
by theniselves or by their Dravidian neighbours ; and it seems nu)St 
probable that the Kols or Kolarians were referred to, perhaps under the 
impression (if so, an erroneous one, except in so far as the Oraous 
and Millers are concerned) that they also were Dravidians. 

The Tamil language is called Aravam by the Mussiiluiaiis of the 
Dekhan, the Telugus, and the Canarese. What is the derivation of 
this term Aravam? Its origin appears to me very uncertain. Dr 
Gundert suggested that as Tamil literature excelled other literatures iu 
ethics, it might have been perhaps from this circumstance that Tamiliaus 
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were called Aravas. Aravas on this supposition would signify inorali.st.s 
for aram in Tamil means virtue ; it might mean perhaps even Buddhists' 
for Aravan., Tam. ' the virtuous one/ is a name of Buddha. It would 
not be a valid objection to this derivation that the r of the Telugu and 
Canarese -word Aravam is the ordinaay liquid or semi-vowel, whilst the 
r of the Tamil atam is the hard rough r, for the.hard r of Tamil gene- 
rally changes into r in Telugu and Canarese; and this very word 
aram, Tam. virtue, is aravu in Canarese. Another theory derives the 
term from axivu, the Tamil word for knowledge, the Tamil people 
being supposed to be distinguished amongst the people of the south for 
their intelligence. Another derivation is from Aruvd, the name of an 
unknown district somewhere in the Tamil country, which was reckoned 
one of the twelve districts in which, according to the Tamil gram- 
marians, bad Tamil was spoken. A formidable, if not a fixtal, objec- 
tion to these derivations is, that they have all a Tamil origin, whereas 
Aravam is absolutely unknown in Tamil itself as a name either ” of 
the people or of their language. It is by the Telugus, Canarese, and 
Dekhanis that the name is used, and its derivation must, therefore, be 
sought out of the Tamil country. The opinion of the best Telugu 
pandits I have consulted is that Arava is a Sanskrit, not a Dravi- 
dian, word. It is to be divided as destitute of sound; and 

this name has been given, they suppose, to Tamil by the northern 
neighbours of the Tamilians on account of its being destitute of 
aspirates. Being the only language in India totally without aspirates, 
it was despised by outsiders for what was regarded L a defect, and 
was called in consequence Arava, which may be rendered ‘ unsonorous.' 
It was not likely, if this were the origin of tlie word, that the Tamil 
people would apply it to their own tongue. Aravam~u liaving come 
to be used in Telugu as the name of the language, the Telugu people 
W'ent in time a step farther, and called the people who spoke the lan- 
Shage Avtiva-l%, Aravas. The Telugu word Aravam-u, ‘the Tamil 
language,’ is not to be confounded with the Tamil word aravam., sound. 

It is a curious circumstance that the latter word means sounds whilst 
the former means being without sound. The initial a of the Tamil 
word is not, as it might readily be supposed to be, the Sanskrit a pri- 
vative, but is one of the devices employed in Tamil to render it possible 
for Tamil organs to pronounce an initial r. (Comp, araian, king, 
from Sanskrit rdjd.) It may also be noticed 1ih,at whilst the Sanskrit 
word rava means a loud sound, a noise, the Tamil form of the same 
0x6., aravam, means a very slight noise., ’ 

: ; of the Mysore ' Commission, was so kind a.s to 

consult for me the best native Canafese scholars as to whab 
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Bidered the origiu of the terra Aravam. They rejected the theory of 
the Telngu pandits, according to which it was derived from the Sans- 
krit a-ram, and stated that they considered it derived from the Cana- 
rese word ardvti, ‘half,’ or ‘ deficient’ (Can. root are, Tel. ara), a term 
by which they supposed the Tamil language had been designated by 
their forefathers, on account of what appeared to them its deficiencies. 

I am sorry to soy the discussion of this point does not appear to mo as 
yet to have produced any very satisfactory result. It is noteworthy, 
perhaps, that the people who aro represented by Ptolemy as occupying, 
according to Colonel Yule, the portion of the Coromandel coast near 
ISFellore, are called by him the Arvarni. 

Whence has arisen the name Tujalm or Tigular, ordinarily applied 
to the Tarailians by the Canarese ? The Canarese, like the Telngus, 
call the Tamil peojile Amvas and Dravidas, but the name Tigalar is 
given to the Tamilians by the Canarese alone. Mr Kittel informs me 
that in the oldest Canarese MSS. in which he has found this word it 
is written Tigular, and that he has little doubt its original form was 
Tigurar. This word appears at present in Canarese in the form of 
teyala, and means blame, abuse. As applied to the Tamilians it would ' 
mean the opprobrious people, which it is difficult to suppose would 
ever become current as the denomination of an entire race. No >vords 
resembling this have the meaning of blame or abuse in Tamil or Malay- 
dlam. In both languages tigar means splendour ; tegil, tegal, fulness. 
These meanings would doubtless be too complimentary for a name 
given to any people by foreigners, and yet the meaning deducible from 
the Canarese itself seems too uncivil. The Canarese pandits, consulted 
by Mr Narasimmiengar, derived the name from iigadu or tigavu, and 
explained it as meaning rude. This explanation accords .substantially 
with Mr KitteTs. Mr Narasimmiengar adds, “ The word Tigalaru has 
almost ceased to be one of reproach, and there are large communitie.s, 
some of them PiAhmans, called by this name.” 


II. SIalayalam. — This language claims to bo placed next to Tamil in 
the list of Dravidian tongues, on account of the peculiarly close relation- 
ship to Tamil in which it stands. MalayMam is spoken along the Malabar 
coast, on the western side of the Ghauts, or Malaya range of mountains, 
from the vicinity of Cbandragiri, near Mangalore, where it supersedes Ca- 
narese and Tula, to Trivandrum (Tiruvanantapuram), where it begins to 
be superseded by Tamil. The people by whom this language is spoken in 
the native states of Travancoro (Tiruvidankodu or TiravaukOdu) and 
Cochin (Kochchi), and in the British Indian districts of Jilalabar and 
Oanara, may be estimated at 3,750,000. All along the Malabar coast 
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Tamil intertwines itself witli Malayiilam, Thongli that coast was fur 
many ages more frequented by foreigners than any other part of India ; 
though Pheenioians, Greeks, Jews, Syrian or Persian Christians, and 
Arabs, traded in succession to tlie various ports along tho coast; and 
though permanent settlements were formed by the last three classes ; 
yet the Jlalayfvlain people continue to be of all Dravidians the most 
exclusive and superstitious, and shrink most sensitively from contact 
with foreigners. Hence the lines and centres of communication have 
been occupied, .and a considerable portion of the commerce and public 
business of the Malabar States has been monopolised, especially in 
Travancoro, by the loss scrupulous and more adroit Tamilians. 

2IalayAkm is also called MalayArma, another form of which is 
Mulayayma; but both words are substantially the same. The first 
part of each word is not the Sanskrit 21alaya, ‘a range of mountains’ 
(probably identical with the Western and Southern Ghauts), but the 
Draviclian mala^ ‘a mountain,’ from which doubtless the Sanskrit 
medaya itself was derived. The second part of the word, dlam or 
Anna, is an abstract neuter noun, between mala and which y is inserted 
by rule to prevent hiatus, dlam is plainly a verbal derivative from 
the root dl, ‘ to possess,’ ‘ to use,’ ‘ to rule ’ (not to be confounded with 
dram, ‘depth,’ from the root dr, ‘to be deep’). It bears the same 
relation to dj'ma, originally dlma (Tam. di^niei, euphonised from Ahnei), 
that tanam (Mal.-Tam. ‘quality’) does to tanma, Mai. (Tam. tanmei); 
that is, it is more commonly used, but is reckoned less,elegant. drma 
is softened from Alma, as in Tam. veUAlan, a cultivator, is sometimes 
softened into vdlAran. More frequently r clianges to I, but the change 
of I to r is also known. This r is further softened in MalayMam to 
y, in consequence of whi'ch Malaydrma becomes Malaydyma, In 
colloquial Tamil this softening jprocess is sometimes carried so far that 
the I disappears altogether and leaves no trace behind. Thus, velldrp- 
mei, Tam. cultivation, becomes in Malayalam vellAyma, but in collo- 
quial Tlimil velldmei; nattAiimd, Tam. the headship of a village, 
from nddu and Ammi, becomes in Malaydlam oiduAyma, but in collo- 
quial Tamil ndttdmei. ndtldnma is also found in Malayljam ; and 
this supplies us ■with a clear proof of the descent of dyma, through 
dijma, from dlma. Perhaps the best rendering of the term Malayfilam 
or Malayhrma is the ‘ mountain region.’ If w'e^ad a word in English 
for a mountain district ending in ‘ ship ’ like ‘ township,’ it would 
come still nearer. When used as an abstract term in compounds 
ajt?/id moans use or possession — e.y., mlld^mmi,. the use of the bow, 
from vil, bow. The appellative nOTin ,cpime<^ted ■with th^ word dymei 
is dUin or dli, each of which forms is in ordipaxy use both in T;.iiiil 
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and Malay^lam— viUdla')i = viUdU, Tam. -Mai. a bowman. Tlie 
appellative noun corresponding to Malay&lam or Malay dpna is Ma- 
laydli, a man of Malay&lam, a mountaineer. 

The MalayMam lavjgmge is not distinguished from Tamil by San- 
skrit writers, the term Drdvida, as used by them, including both 
tongues I but the MalayMam country has a name of its own in Sanskrit, 
with special names for the various districts included in it, from Gokar- 
nam to Cape Comorin, The general name of this entire region in Sanskrit 
is Iv6rala, a term which appears in the Kapur Di Giri version of Asuka’s 
edict, in the third century n.o., in which the king of this country is 
called Kh'alamindra. Kiralam is found in all the Dravidian dialects 
in one shape or another. In Tamil, through the softening of I* into s, 
c, or c7i, this word sometimes becomes Semlam, more commonly still 
iSiram. Where the initial k is retained unchanged, it is followed by 
the Dravidian I — e.y., Kemlam — and this is the case also in Telugu 
and Canarese. In Malay^am we find Keralam, Cheralani, and Gheram, 
as in Tamil, and also Keram. A man of Keralam is called sometimes 
Kilan, or Kelu, and though this is evidently a contraction of Keralan, 
it must be one of great antiquity, for we find it in Pliny’s name of the 
king of the country, Celobotras, a form of the word which is thus seen 
to be as accurate as Ptolemy’s 

The Kerala of the ancients seems to have divided itself into two 
portions, one of which, the district lying along the sea coast, has always 
retained the Sanskritic name of Kerala, whilst it also called itself by 
the Tamil name of Chera ; the other, an inland district, including Coim- 
batore, Salem, and a portion of Mysore, seems to have dropped the name 
of Kerala altogether, and called itself exclusively either Chera or Kongu. 
It is to the latter district that the papers of Professor Dowson and Dr 
Eggeling on the Chera dynasty refer. ^Though, however, the districts 
and dynasties differed, I have no doubt that the names Kerala and Chera 
were originally one and the same, and it is certain that they are always 
regarded as .synonymous in native Tamil and Mala}41am lists of syno- 
jiyms. In the various lists of the boundaries of Chora given by 
Tamil writers, the M.alabar coast from Calicut southward — that is, the 
whole of southern Kerala — is invariably included. Probably K6ra 
was the earliest form of the word, Kerala a Sanskritic derivative. 
The word Kongu, one of the names of the Chera countiy, means, like 
Kudagu (Coorg), crooked, curved, and is evidently a name derived 
from the configuration of the country. The meaning of Eemm is not 
so certain. One meaning of this wmrd in Malay&lam is ‘ a cocoa-nut 
palm.’ This would furnish us with a very natural origin for the name 
of the country’j but unfortunately it seems to be only a secondary 



meaning, tlie name o£ tlie country itself being probably tbc origin of 
this name of its most characteristic tree. No word allied to Malay- 
aiam, the native name of the language and the name most commonly 
used now for tlie country, seems to have been known to the earlier 
Greeks. A portion of the name appears for the first time in the 
“ Christian Topography ” of Cosmas Indicopleustes, about 54.0 a.d., 
w'ho, writing especially about Ceylon, mentions amongst the adjacent 
countries, “MaX's, whence the pepper comes.” This form of the word 
is evidently identical with the Tamil malei, a hill, the hill country, a 
word which would be in common use then, as now, amongst the Tamil 
settlers in Ceylon. The distinctively MalayAlain form of the same 
word is 

Malayalam being, as I conceive, a very ancient offshoot of Tamil, 
differing from it chiefly at present by its disuse of the personal termi- 
nations of the verbs and the larger amount of Sanskrit derivatives it 
lias availed itself of, it might perhaps be regarded rather as a dialect of 
Tamil, than as a distinct member of the Dravidian family. Though 
its separation from Tamil must have taken place at a very early 
period, yet it seems to have participated, as time went on, in the pro- 
gressive cultivation and refinement of Tamil, — possibly through the 
political influence the Taniilians acquired on the western coast in early 
times, an illustration of which we have seen in the fact that the author 
of the “Periplus” represents Nelkynda, one of the most important 
emporia on the western coast, as belonging to the P^ndya king of 
Madura, the principal potentate in the Tamil country. The oldest 
Malaydlam poetry, as I learn from Dr Gundert, imitated Tamil rather 
than Sanskrit. It eschewed all letters not included in the thirty-two 
adopted by Tamil, and the character employed was a character often 
used in inscriptions in the Tamil country, particularly in the south, 
and differing very widely froth the Malayalam character now in use. 
The “Edma Charita,” probably the oldest poem in the language, 
though^not, after all, of any very great antiquity, was composed before 
the introduction of the Sanskrit alphabet, and exhibits substantially 
the same phase of the language as the Jewish and Syrian S'^sanas. 
Bearing this in mind, it is remarkable that the Brahmanisation of the 
language and literature should now have become so complete. This 
process appears to have been carried on systematically only during the 
last two or three centuries, yet one of the mosfS marked characteristics 
of the Malaydlam language, as we now find it, .is the quantity of Sans- 
krit it contains. The proportion of San^it words adopted by the 
Dravidian languages is least in Tamil, greatest in Malaydjam; and the 
modern Malaydlam character seems 'to have been derived in tlie main 
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from tlie Grantlia, tlie character in which Sanskrit is written in tlie 
Tamil country. In consequence of these things, tlie difference between 
Malayfllam and Tamil, though originally sliglit, has progressively 
increased, so that the claim of Malayal.ain, as it now stands, to be con- 
sidered, not as a mere dialect of Tamil, but as a sister language, cannot 
be called in question. Originally, it is true, I consider it to have been 
not a sister of Tamil, but a daughter. It may best be described as a 
much-altered offshoot. 

The descent of Malayalam from Tamil may be illustrated by the 
word it uses to denote east. This is Iclrald’u, moaning beneath, 
downwards, a word which corresponds to that which, is used to denote 
west, viz., mWcu, above, upwards; both of which words necessarily 
originated, not in the western coast, but in the Tamil country, or the 
country on the eastern side of the Ghauts, where a lofty range of moun- 
tains rises everywhere to the westward, and where, consequently, to go 
westward is to go ujiwards, whil.st to the eastward the country slopes 
downwards to the sea. The configuration of the Malay&lam country, 
as of the whole of the western coast, is directly the reverse gf this, the 
mountain range being to the eastward, and the sea to the westward. 
Notwithstanding this, the MalayMam word for east is identical with 
the Tamil word ! To what can this coincidence point but the original 
identity of Malayalam with Tamil ? The people by whom Malayttlam 
is spoken must originally have been a colony of Tamilians. They 
must have entered the Malayillara country by the Paulghaut or Coim- 
batore gap, and from thence spread themselve.s along the coast, north- 
ward to the Chandragiri river, southward to the Neyyaru river near 
Trivandrum, at each of which points their further progress seems to 
have been stopped by settlements of colonists of a kindred race, who 
had already reached the western coast by different routes. Dr Gunderfc 
(Introduction to ‘^Malayjllam Dictionary”), whilst admitting Tamil 
and Malayalam to be very nearly related, appears to be unwilling to 
consider Malayalam as an offshoot of Tamil. ITo argue, s (in a-r private 
conimunicatiou) that the words used in Malay&lam for east and west 
cannot .safely bo regarded as proving the immigration of the MalayMani 
people from the east, and that if the analogous progress of the .<\ryans 
to the south be considered, ij; will appear probable that the Dravidiams, 
like the Aryans, formed settlements OJi the western coast first, and 
afterwards made their Acquaintance with the eastern. It is true, as he 
observes, that '^xO'^Qxly padinndyiTu^ meaning the setting sun, 

is more commonly used in Malayillam for west than but padunn- 

dyitu is also a Tamil word, and Dr Gundert admits that both mtllcu 
and Uralhu must have originated in the Tamil country. The argument 
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from tL .0 analogy of tlie Aiyau immigration appears to prove too mu 
It would require us to regard tiro wlxole Tamil people as imuiigra 
±nnu tile western coast, and tho Tamil language as an olishoot fr. 
Malayalain, tire geograpliicul and pliilological difficulties in the way 
botli whicli suppositions appear to me to be insuperable. 

Orujiit, of the terms ‘ GoroniandeV and ‘DiafaSar.’— Before passi 
on to the rest of the Dravidian languages, it maybe desirable to inqu 
into tlm origin of the names ‘Coromandel; coast and ‘Malabar’ coe 
by winch the eastern and western coasts of the southern imrf-.int, nf ^ 


1 .^ Coro7mndel~Th.Q best derivation of Coromandel is from the 
Tamil Churammidalam, the ChOla country, from Ck6m, the Tamil 
form of the name whicli is best known in its Sanskrit form of Chola, 
and mamlcdam (a Sanskrit tadhhava), ‘ a district of country.’ Undoubt- 
edly Fra Paulino h St Bartolomseo was wrong in supposing- Ch 6 la- 
mandalam to have meant ‘ the millet country.’ The first word, ChOram 
though often pronounced like Chdlam (‘maize,’ not ‘millet’), is always 
written in Tamil Chorara, and the compound ChOra-mandalam, ‘ the 
country of the Chdras, like Pili;idya-mandalam, ‘ the country of the 
P^ndyas,’ has been in common use for ages. The first Portuguese, as 
I learn from Dr Gundert, always called by the name of Choramandala 
the fifth province of the Kayar’s empire (the empire of the so-called 
Eayulu or Telugu kings of Vijayanagara), which th^ represented as 
extending from the frontiers of Quilon (that is, from near Cape Como- 
rin)^ to Orissa. The Portuguese evidently adopted this name as the 
equivalent of Sla’bar, the name by wffiich the greater part of the Coro- 
mandel coast had up to that time been generally called by theMuham- 
medans and those Europeans who derived their information from 
them. (See Ibn Batuta and Alarco Polo.) This name Ma’bar, literally 
a ford or pa.ssage, was used originally to denote the coast of Madura, 
from w4iich there was an easy passage by Edma’s bridge to Ceylon. 
The application of the name was then indefinitely extended north- 
wards. The change from Choramandala to Coromand&i is one which 
would easily he made. The middle point appears to be Ohoromandel, 
the mode in which the name was written by the early Dutch. 
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this, I said, I thiuh; we find in Karu-ma7ial (literally, black sand), the 
name of a small village on the eastern coast, near Pulicat (the first settle- 
ment of the Dutch), which is invariably pronounced and written Ooro- 
mandel by the Europeans who are resident in Madras, some of whom 
annually take refuge in Karumanal or Coromandel during the hot land 
winds. Coromandel is often the first point which is sighted by ships 
from Europe bound to Madras ; and the objects on which my own eyes 
first rested on approaching the coa.st, in January 1838, were the cocoa- 
nut trees of Coromandel and the distant hTagari hills. I fear, however, 
this easy derivation must be given up, and the more ancient one, which 
carries us back to the first arrival of the Portuguese in India, retained. 
I learn also from Mr C. P. Brown, that in a map of the Jaghire of 
Madras in “Kitchin’s Atlas” (about 1790), the name of the village in 
qiiestion is written, not Coromandel, but Km'ri mannd, so that the 
application of the name Coromandel to this village by the English must 
be of recent date. One of the names given to the eastern coast in 
Telugu is JOmraniaTidalmi, from Icliara, Sans, hot ; but this name has 
never been used so widely along the coast as to render it likely that 
it was the origin of the name Coromandel. Besides, this name was 
never used, as Ch&ramandalam was, as a political designation. 

I am indebted to Colonel Yule, the learned editor of Marco Polo, for 
additional information regarding the use of the term Coromandel by the 
early Portuguese. He says — “ It certainly was a name in use when the 
Portuguese arrived in India. This appears from its use in the short narra- 
tive of Hieronimo de Sto Stefano, dated in 1499, which is published at the 
end of Major’s ‘India’ in the fifteenth century. After mentioning Ceylon 
he says, ‘ departing thence after twelve days we reached another place 
called Coromandel.’ The city of Choromandel appears in ‘ Vaithema’s 
Travels’ (published in 1510) j and in Barbosa, the most complete of 
the early Portuguese accounts, w'e havo*^ the country of Charainandel 
(in the Portuguese editiqn), Coromandel (in Bamusio’s Italian), Chol- 
, raendel and Cholmender in a Spanish MS. translated by Lord 'Stanley 
of AldSrley in the Hakluyt series. I believe both Spanish and Portu- 
guese pronounce the ch as we do, so I should think it probable that 
the Italian Co was written ^o. This Cholmendel is remarkable, as 
the MS. is supposed to date about 1510, too early for theories about 
Chola-mandala. I had given up the hope of finding proof of the use 
of this name by the Muhammedans, but on turning to Eowlandson’s 
translation of the ‘ Tohfat al MajS,hidin, or History of the Mnham- 
medans in Malabar,’ I have found (p. 153) that the Franks had built 
fortresses ‘at Mielapoor and ISTagapatam, and other seaports of Sol- 
mondul,’ and the name occurs again in the nest page.” Colonel Yule, 
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in mentioning tins in tiie Bombay Anti(i%aTy lot August 1874, adds— 
“ The occurrence of this name in this form and in a IMuhamniedau 
writer upsets a variety of theories as to the origin of the name.” 

The Coromandel coast is evidently the JlagaXta 'Swpurm (or 2wj/- 
ywv) of Ptolemy, and also the district vjjs Wug "kiyov/ihrig Xla^aXiug 
Tustyyojv (or Swaz/ySi'), in which the mouth of the Xa^n^og, the 
Kfiveri, was situated. These seem remarkable anticipations of the 
name by which the coast was known in later times. 

2. Malabar . — The origin of the name Malabar has hitherto been 
enveloped in greater obscurity than that of the corresponding name 
Coromandel. The first part of the name (Mala) is evidently the 
Malayfilani word for mountain, as in the name Malayalam itself, and 
we can scarcely err in concluding it to have been a perpetuation of the 
Malg of the later Greeks. I learn from Colonel Yule that in the 
relations of the Arabian navigators the name MalS held its place, 
nearly as Cosmos has it, without any such suffix as h&r, down to the 
eleventh or twelfth century. In 861 a.d, it occurs, he says, as Malai 
or Kulam-Malai, in 1150 as Mali and also Maliah. It is interesting 
to find the name of Quilon (Kulam, properly Kollam) as early as 861 
associated with the name of the coast, in the compound term Kulam- 
Malai ; but Colonel Ynle has found Quilon mentioned by name prior 
even to 660,* w^hich tends to show, as he observes, that the Quilon 
era (the first year of which corresponds to a.d. 824-5) did not in reality 
take its origin, as has been supposed, from the foundation of the city. 

The first appearance of the afiax hdr is in 1160, and from the time of 
its appearance, the wmrd to W'hich it is affixed — the first part of the com- 
pound — is frequently found to change. Colonel Yule gives the follow- 
ing Arabian forms, — Malibilr, ManibS,r, Mulib^r, Mfinib^r, M^lib^r; and 
the following as the forms used by early European travellers, &c. — 
Minibar, Milibar, Melibar (Marco Polo), Minubar, Melibaria. From 
tbe time of the arrival of the Portuguese in India it seems always to 
have been called Malabar, as by ourselves, and in this form of the 
word Mala, mountain, is correctly given. It has been more **difficult 
to ascertain the origin and meaning of the affix hdr. Lassen explained 
it as identical with the Sanskrit I’dra, in the sense of a region ; ’ 
Malaya-viira = Malabar = the region of Malaya, the Western Ghauts. 


* A letter in Assemani’s Bibliotheca, from the Patriarch Jesajabns (diedA.n. 

660) to Simon, Metropolitan of Persia, blames his neglect of daty, saying that in 
consequence, not only is India, '‘which ^tends from the coast of the kingrloin 
of Persia to CoLOU, a distance of 1200 parasangB, deprived of a regnlnr ininLriy, 
but Persia itself is lying in darkness." — Oolpnel Yule. 
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The difficulty in tlie way of accepting this is that Malaya-vara is a 
factitious word, not really found in Sanskrit, and never actually used 
by the people of the Malabar coast. The same difficulty stands in the 
way of MalarV^rani, Tam.-Mal. the foot of the mountains, and. hlalap- 
ptldu, the mountain district. These derivations might be regarded at 
first sight as admissible ; but they are Indian vernacular words, and if 
the name Malabar had been derived from them, we should expect 
to find them in use in India itself, whereas there is no trace of either 
of them having ever actually been used by any Indian people. 

Dr Giuidert suggested to me the possibility of the derivation of 
Mr from the Arabic harr, continent, as ho considered it probable 
that the name of Malabar had first been brought into use by the 
Arabian navigators. Colonel Yule arrived independently at a simi- 
lar conclusion. He preferred, however, the Pei'sian Idr to the Arabic 
Z)f07’, and has given illustrations of the iise of this Persian affix by 
the Arabs which appear to me to carry conviction. He says (in 
one of the private communications with which ho has favoured me), 
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ji]-Tnalu\I, from the name of the * atoll’ where the sultan of the islands 
lived — viz., Al-mahdl. Mahfll is always corrupted into mdl in Tamil. 

The Persian one of the meanings of which is ‘ a country,’ is 
regarded by Vuller (“Lexicon PersS.-Lat.”) as identical in origin 
with the Sanskrit w?m, a noun of multitude-. It does not follow, 
however, that it is identical with the affix vdr- which we find in so 
many Indian names of countries, as M^rwflr, Dhd,rw^r, KattywS,r, &c. 
The apparent resemblance between this ijo&r and the Persian bdr and 
especially the Sanskrit vdra disappears on investigation. This xvdr is 
written vM; and Dr Trunipp assures me that its lineal descent from 
the Sanskrit vAta (vAta, vdd, vAr) is capable of proof. vAta, Sana, 
means not only ‘ an enclosure,’ hut also ‘ a district e.y., FrAchya- 
vAta, the eastern district. Dr Eggeling informs me that he has found 
Dh&rw^r written Dh^rS-varsha in an insezaption of the seventh cen- 
tury. xVccording to Dr Trurapp, however, the u<dr of the modern 
Dharwar must have had a different origin, as varsha becomes in the , 
Prakrit, not rdr, bnt mmd or wrnHl 


III. Telugu. — In respect of antiquity of culture and glossarial 
copiousness, Telugu is generally considered as ranking next to Tamil in 
the list of Dravidian idioms, whilst in point of ’eiiizhouic sweetness it 
justly chiims to occupy the first j>lace. This language was sometimes 
called by the Europeans of the last generation the ‘ Geutoo,’ from the 
Portuguese word for heathens or * gentiles/ a term which was used at 
first to denote all Hindus or ‘ natives,’ but which came in time to 
mean the Telugus alone. The use of the term Geutoo for Telugu, like 
that of Malabar for Tamil, has now nearly disappeared. Telugu is 
spoken all along the eastern cozist of the Peninsula, from the neigh- 
buzirhood of Pulicat, where it supersedes Tiimil, to Chicacole, where 
it begins to yield to the Oriya, and inland it prevails as far as 
the eastern boundary of the Mariitha country and Mysore, including 
within itsjfcange the ‘Ceded districts’ and Karnfil, a considerable part 
of the territories ©f the Nizam, or the Hyderabad country, am! a por- 
tion of the Nagpur country and Gdizdvana. Tiie district thus des- 
cribed was called Telingzi-na by the Muhammodans. The Telugu 
people, though not at present tlie most enterprising or migratory, are 
undoubtedly the most numerous branch of the Dravidian race. In- 
cluding the NHyudus (Tam. Nzly£ikka8 = Sans. N^akas), Heddis, and 
other Telugu tribes settled in the Tamil country, who are chiefly the 
descendants of those soldiers of fortune by whom, the P&ndya and 
Chola kingdoms were subverted, and who number not much less 
a million of souls ; and including also the Telugu settlers in 1 
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and tlie indigenous Telugu inhabitants of the native states, the people 
who speak the Telugu language may be estimated as amounting to at 
least fifteen million and a half. The chief, if not the only, element 
of doubt in this calculation relates to the proportion of Telugu speak- 
ing people in the Nizam’s territory. 

Though the Telugu people cannot at present be described as the 
most migratory portion of the Dravidians, there was a time, when 
they appear to have exhibited this quality more conspicuously than 
any other branch of the race. Most of the Klings, or liinclfls, found 
ill the eastern archipelago in our times, are, it is true, Tamilians ; 
but' the Tamilians, in trading and foimiing settlements in tlie East, 
have entered on a field formerly occupied by the Telugus, and not 
only so, but Lave actually inherited the name by which their Telugu 
predecessors were known. ‘ Kling’ stood for ‘ Kalinga,’ and Kalinga 
meant the seaboard of the Telugu country. The Hindus, who in the 
early centuries of the Christian era formed settlements, built temples, 
and exercised dominion in Sumatra and Java, appear to have been 
Telugus, not Tamilians j and whilst the Tamil country was overrun by 
the Telugus in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, no correspond- 
ing settlement of Tamilians in the Telugu country to any considerable 
extent seems to have followed the establishment in that country (or at 
least in the portion of it specially called Kalinga) of a dynasty of 
Cli61a kings in the eleventh or twelfth centuries. 

Telugu is called Andhra by Sanskrit writers — that is, the language 
of the Andhras, one of the two nations into which the Telugu people 
seems from the earliest times to have been divided. The other nation 
was the Kalingas. The Andhras seem to have been better known than 
the Kalingas to the early Aryans. They arc mentioned as early as in the 
“ Aitareya Brahmana of the Eig-veda,” though represented therein as 
an uncivilised race ; and in Puranic times a dynasty of Andhra kings 
is represented to have reigned in Northern India, The Andarm are 
represented by Pliny (after Megasthenes) as a powerful peo^e,«'and the 
Andre Indi have a place in the “• Pentinger Tables ” (north of the 
Ganges !) amongst the few Indian nations of which the author of tho.se 
tables had heard. The first reference to their language I find made by 
any foreigner is in the memoirs of Hwen Thsang, the Chinese pilgrim, 
about the middle of the seventh century a.d., who states that the lan- 
guage of the Andhras differed from that of Central India, whilst the 
forms of the written characters were for the most part the same. It 
is clear from this that Telugu culture had already made considerable 
progress, especially amongst the Andhra branch of the nation. Hence 
it naturally happened that the name of the Andhras, instead of that of 
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the Kalingas, wlio inhabited the more remote seaboard, and were per- 
haps less cultured, was given by Sanskrit writers to the language which 
both branches of the nation spoke in common. It occupies'the first 
place-not Kalinga or Trilinga~in the compound term, ludhra- 
Di-itvida-bhaslia, by -which Kumdrila-bhatta, shortly after Hwen Thsam^’s 
date, designated what he appears to have supposed to be the one' hui- 
guage spoken by the Dravidians. 

Telugu is the name by which the language is called by the Telimu 
people themselves other ; forms of which name are Telunc^u, Telihga 
Tailinga, Tenugu, and Tenungu. The name has been corrupted still 
further in various directions by Muhammedans and other foreigners. 
One of the above-mentioned forms, Tenugu or Teniuigu, is sometimes 
represented by Telugu pandits as the original form of the word, and 
the meaning they attribute to it is sweetness. This derivation seems 
to have been an afterthought, suggested by the resemblance of the word 
to thie, honey ; but there is more reason for it — both on account of the 
resemblance between the tivo words, and also on account of the exceed- 
ingly me^fi-fluoiis character of the Telugu language, than for the corre- 
sponding afterthought of the Tamil pandits, respecting the meaning 
of the word Tamir. ° 

The favourite derivation of Telugu pandits for Telugu or Telungu, 
the ordinary name of their language, is from Triliiiga, ' the language 
of the three lingas;’ that is, as they represent, of the country of which 
three celebrated linga temples constituted the boundji^ries. This deri- 
vation was accepted by Mr A. D. Campbell, but is rejected by Mr C. 

P. Brown, who affirms it to be an invention of modern poets, and 
regards the name Telugu as devoid of any known root. Probably so 
much of the theory as is built on the connection of the name with 
certain temples may be unceremoniously discarded ; but the derivation 
of the name itself from trilinga (without committing ourselves to the 
determination of the sense in which the word linga is used) may per- 
haps bb”'f(wnd to be deserving of a better fate. If the derivation of 
Telugu from Trilinga be an invention, it must be admitted toliave at 
least the merit of being an ingenious invention ; for though it is quite 
true, as Mr Brown observes, that Trilinga, as a name of a countiy, is 
not found in any of the lists of Indian countries contained in the 
Puranas, yet the existence of such a name seems capable of being 
established by reliable evidence derived from other sources. T^ranatlia, 

Tibetan author already referred to, who derived his information, 
not from modern Telugu poets or pandits, but from Indian Buddhis- 
tical narratives (which, having been written before Buddhism " 
appeared from India, must have been of considerable ant' 
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repeatedly designates tlie Telugu country Trilinga, and describes 
Kalinga as a portion of Trilinga, and Kalingapura as its capital. The 
name of Trilinga bad readied Ptolemy himself at a time anterior 
probably to the date of the Purdnas. It is true his Tp/yXuffron (Tgly- 
Xvpov ?) TO xai Tgikiyyov ^aaiXmfi is placed by him to the east of the 
Ganges j but the names of places mentioned by Ptolemy seem generally 
much more reliable than the positions he assigns to them ; and it is 
conceivable that the mariners or merchants from •'whom ho derived his 
information spoke of the place in question merely as beyond the Ganges, 
without being certain whether it was east or south, We have seen that 
in like manner the “ Peutinger Tables ” place the Andre Indi — about 
whose identity with the Telugu people there can be no doubt — beyond 
the Ganges. The foreign name Trilingam must have been the name 
by which the place was called by the natives of the place, whilst Tri- 
glypton or Triglyphon must have been a translation of the name which 
had come into use amongst the Greeks. Hence the antiquity of Trilinga, 
as the name of a state, or of the capital city of a state, situated some- 
where in India in Ptolemy’s time, must be admitted to be established. 
The word litiga forms the second portion of the name of several Indian 
nations mentioned by Pliny (after Megasthenes), as the Boling®, and 
the Maccocaling®, a various reading of which is Maccoling®. 

Another name mentioned by Pliny, Modogalingam, involves some 
difficulty. He says — “ Insula in Gange est magn® magnitudinis gentem 
continens unam^- Modogalingam nomine.” Mr A. D. Campbell, in the 
Introduction to his “ Telugu Grammar,” represented the modoga of this 
name as the ancient Telugu word for three, and hence argued that Mo- 
dogalingam was identical with Trilingam. If this identification were 
admitted, not only would the antiquity of Trilingam be firmly estab- 
lished, but also the opinion of the pandits that the original name of 
their language was Trilinga, and that this Trilinga became gradually 
Telinga, Telungu, Telugu, and Tenugu, would be confirmed. The 
Telugu word for ‘ three,’ however, is not modoga, but mildwf!;^ mMiigu 
might be used ; but it is a poetical form, the use of which would be 
pedantic. Mr C. P. Brown prefers to write the name of the nation 
referred to by Pliny (after a MS. in Sillig’s edition) “• modo Galiugam,” 
jand considers this Galingara equivalent, to Calingam. The cliange of 
c (Je) into g in such g, connection would be quite in accordance with 
Telugu laws of sound, provided modo, as well as Calingam, were a 
Telugu word •, and if it were Telugu it would more naturally represent 
mMu, three, than anything else. On this supposition, modo-Gaiingam 
would mean, not indeed ‘ the three lingas,’ but ‘ the three E^alingas 
and it is remarkable that the corresponding expression Tri-kaiinga has 
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been fonnd in aetaal nee in India. (Jenenal Cunningiam, in hi, 
‘Ancient Geography of India," mentions an inscription in vhlh a 
Ime of togs assumed the title of ‘lords of Tri-kolinga.' Dr K " 
also m hrs translation of Yaraha-mihira’s “ Brihat-santol" men 
that the name Tri-kalinga is found in one of the Purani; and tS 
same name has recently been found in an inscription on a coiperplat 
referred to m the proceedings of the Bengal Asiatic Society to ^ 2 ’ 
p. 1 ,1. General Cunningham thinlcs it probable that there is a refer- 
ence to these three Kahngas in the circumstance that Pliny mentions 

f 1 fte° o'? “”i‘* f “ O^t'^a^Oalingm „s separate nations 

from the Oahngm; and that the MahAbh4rata mentions the Kalin™ 
three times, and each time in connection with different nei^hboms 

represented as an ‘iSand in 
tte Ganges presents no insuperable obstacle to its identiflealion with 
The term island has often been used very 
country an island ; and Kalihga 
country by Sanskrit writers themselves, ■ 
representing it as the last of the districts visited 
also to be remembered that the Godavari is 
-.-3 toJ)e somehow identical with the Ganges. 

fa derived, not from Trilinga, but 
i of the word needs to be historic- 
' may probably in some way be con- 

id history of the connection Jiave not as yet 

igu -language is known in the 
1 man, especially if a member 
, The root of this is mda, 

country lying to the north of the Tamil This wprd 
I ‘ Badagesj'ljy which certain marauding hordes were 
. ^ juese, and in the letters of St Francis 
m informs me that the early French missionaries 
a vocabulary “ de la langue Taleifga, dite 


Tri-kalinga or Telingana. 
vaguely. Tdranatha calls the Tamil 
was supposed to be a Gangetic 
who generally agreed in 
by the Ganges. It is 
often supposed by natives t: 

General Cunningham thinks Telings 
from Tri-kalinga, but this derivation 
ally confirmed. Kalinga 
nected, but the nature am 
been made out. 

One of the names by which the Telu^ 
Tamil country is Yad%igu^ and a Telugu 
of the ]SlS,yakka caste, is called a Vadugan, 
north, the Telugu i - - 
explains the name 
designated by the early Portugi 
Xavier.cv4fe> 0. P. Brow: 
in the Guntur country wrote 
vulgairement le Badega.^’ 


IV. Cak-arese. — The next place is occupied by Canarese, pro 
the Kannada, or Karnataka, which is spoken throughout the ph 
of Mysore, in the southern Mahratta country, and in some oi 
western districts of the Nizam’s territory, as far north as B 
It IS spoken also (together with Malayfilam, Tulu, and Konkani, 
more extensively than any of them) in the district of Cariara,’ 
perly Kannadiyaro, on the Malabar coast, a district whicii was 
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jected for centuries to the rule of Canarcse princes, and lieuce acquired 
the name by which it is at present known. The speecli of the Badagas 
(‘ people from the north ’), commonly called by the English : Burghers, 
the most numerous class of people inhabiting the IsTeilgherry hills, is 
undoubtedly an ancient Canarese dialect. The Canarese, pro})erly so 
called, includes, like the Tamil, two dialects — classical, commonly 
called Ancient Canarese, and the colloquial or modern ; of which the 
former differs from the latter, not— -as classical Tclugu and Malayalam 
dillcr from the colloquial dialects of those languages — by containing a 
larger infusion of Sanskrit derivatives, but by the use of ditferent 
inflexional terminations. The dialect called Ancient Canarese is not 
to be confounded with the character denoted by that name, which is 
found in many ancient inscriptions in the Maratha country, .as well as 
in Mysore. The language of all really ancient inscriptions in the llala 
Kannarha, or Ancient Canarese character, is Sanskrit, not Canarese. 

The people that speak the Canarese language may be estimated at 
nine inillion.s and a quarter ; but, in the case of both Canarese and 
Telugu, the absence of a trustworthy census of the inhabitants of the 
Niaam’s territory, requires such estimates to be considered as mere 
approximations. In that territory four languages — Canarese, Marathi, 
Telugu, and Hiudhstaiu — are spoken by different classes in different 
districts ; but it is difficult to ascertain the proportionate prevalence 
of each with any degree of certainty. 

The term Karnata or Karnataka is said to have been a generic term, 
including both the Telugu and Canarese peoples and their languages, 
though it is admitted that it usually denoted the latter alone, and 
tliough it is to the latter that the abbreviated form Kannadam has 
been appropriated. Karndtal'a (that which belongs to Kanidta) is 
regarded as a Sanskrit word by native pandits, but I agree with Dr 
Guudert in preferring to derive it from the Dravidian words kar, black, 
ndd~u (the adjectival form of which in Telugu is ndt4), country — that 
is, the black country — a term veij suitable to designate the “ black', 
cotton sioil,” as it is called, of the plateau of the Southern DelS^. The 
use of the term is of considerable antiquity, as we find it in Varaha,- 
raihira at the beginning of the fifth century x\.d. Titranfitha also men- 
tions KariiiUa. The word Karnata or Karnataka, though at first a 
generic term, became in process of time the appellation of the Canarese 
people and of their language alone, to the entire exclusion of the 
Telugu. Karnataka has now got into the hands of foreigners, whf) 
have given it a new and entirely erroneous application. When the 
Muhammedans arrived in Southern India, they found that part of it 
with which they first became acquainted — the country above the 
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Gliants, including Mysore and part of Teling^na— called tke Kar- 
nataka countiy. In course of time, by a misapplication of terms, 
they applied tlie same name, tbe Karin^tak, or Carnatic, to designate 
tlie country below the Ghauts, as well as that which was above. Tlie 
English have carried the misapplication a step further, and restricted 
the name to tlie country below the Ghauts, which never had any right 
to it -wliatovcr. Hence the Mysore country, which is properly the 
Carnatic, is no longer called by that name by the English; and what is 
now geographically termed ‘ the Carnatic ’ is exclusively the country 
below the Ghauts, on the Coromandel coast, including the whole of 
the Tamil country, and the district of Hellore only in the Telugu 
country. The word Kariifltaka was further corrupted by the Canarese 
people themselves into Kannada or Kannara, from which the language 
is styled by the English ‘ Canarese.’ 


T. Topu. — Next in the list of cultivated Dravidian languages 
stands Tula or Tuluva. The claim of this peculiar and very interest- 
ing language to be ranked amongst the cultivated members of the 
family may pei'haps be regarded as open to question, seeing that it is 
destitute of a literature in the proper sense of the term, and never had 
a character of its own. The Canarese character having been used by the 
Basle missionaries in the Tula books printed by them at Mangalore — 
the only books ever printed in Tulu — that character has now become 
inseparably associated with the language. Notwithstanding its want 
of a literature, Tulu is one of the most highly developed languages of 
the Dravidian family. It looks as if it had been cultivated for its own 
sake, and it is well worthy of careful study. This language is spoken 
in a very limited district and by a very small number of people. The 
Chandragiri and Kalytinapuri rivers, in the district of Canara, are 
regarded as its ancient boundaries, and it does not appear ever to have 
'extended much beyond them. The number of the Tulu-speaking 
people been found not to exceed 300,000, and their country is 
broken in upon to such a degree by other languages that Tula" might 
be expected soon to disappear. All Tulu Christians are taught Canar-, 
ese as well as Tulu. Tulu, however, shows, it is said, no signs of 
disappearing, and the people have the reputation of being the most 
conservative portion of the Dravidian race. The name Tula means, 
according to Mr Brigel, mild, meek, humble, and is to be regarded 
therefore as properly denoting the people, not their language. 

Tulu was supposed by Mr Ellis to be merely a dialect of Malay41am ; 
but although Malay Mam characters were and stiU are, ordinarily 
employed ' by Tulu Brl,hmans in writing Sanskrit, in comsequence of 
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the prevalence of MalayMam in the vicinity, the supposition that Tula 
was a dialect of Malay^lam can no longer be entertcained. The publi- 
cation of Mr Brigel’s “ Tulu Grammar has throTvii much new light 
on this peculiarly interesting language. It differs far more widely from 
Malayc^lam than MalayS-lam does from Tamil. It differs widely, but not 
so widely, from Canarese ; still less so from Coorg. The dialect from 
which it differs most widely is Tamil. There is a tradition mentioned by 
Mr Ellis, in his treatise on Mirasi right, to the effect that the ancient 
Kurumbars or nomadic shepherds, in the neighbourhood of liladras, 
were expelled and their lands given to Vehalas from Tuluva ; and this 
tradition is confirmed by the fact that certain YelMa families in that 
neighbourhood call themselves, and are called by others, Tuluva 
Ve|]Mas. Probably, however, the number of Tuluva immigrants was 
not very considerable, for there is no trace of any infusion of the pecu- 
liarities of Tulu into the colloquial Tamil of Madras, which, if it differs 
in any degree from the Tamil spoken in the rest of the Tamil country, 
differs, not in a Tulu, but in a Telugu direction. 

VI. KupAGii or Coom — Last in the list of cultivated Dravidian 
languages is the language of Coorg ; but though I have thought it best 
to give this" language a place amongst the cultivated members of the 
family, the propriety of doing so seems to me still more doubtful 
than that of placing Tulu in this list. Coorg is a small but inter- 
esting district, formerly an independent principality, beautifully 
situated amongst the ridges of the 'Western Ghauts, between Mysore A 
on the east and Horth Malabar and South Canara on the west. 
The native spelling of Coorg is usually Ko^agtt,, properly Kudagu, 
from Icuda, west, a meaning of the word which is usual in Ancient 
Tamil. In the first edition of this work this language had not 
assigned to it a place of its own, but w3s included under the head of 
Canarese. It had been generally considered rather as an uncultivated , 
dialect of Canarese, modified by Tulu, than as a distinct lapguage. I ’ 
raentichied then, however, that Dr Mbgliiig, a German missionary, who 
had resided for some time amongst the Coorgs, was of opinion that 
their language was more closely allied to Tamil and Malay^lam than 
to Canarese. It is not quite clear to mo yet to which of the Dravidian 
dialects it is most closely allied. On the whole, however, it seejns 
safest to regard it as standing about midway between Old Canarese and 
Tulu. Like Tulu it has the reputation of puzzling strangers by the 
peculiarities of its pronunciation. A grammar of the Coorg language 
has been published by Major Cole, Superintendent of Coorg, and some 
specimens of Coorg songs, with an epitome of the grammar by the 
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Piev. E. Giiiter of Mangalore. Like the similar dialects spoken by 
the tribes of the Mlagiris, there can be no donbt that this language has 
preserved its form comparatively free from change owing to the retired 
position of the people who speak it. That the inhabitants of Coorg 
early .settled on the Western Ghauts is shown by the primitive Dravi- 
dian custom of polyandria which they still follow. They are as yet far 
from being Brahmanised, and they have no literature in the proper 
.sei).se of the word.'’ Burneirs “ Specimens of South Indian Dialects/’ 
Eo. 3. 

Tlie six languages which follow differ from those that have been 
mentioned in that they are entirely uncultivated, destitute of written 
characters, and comparatively little known. 


VII. Tuda. — Toda, properly Tuda, is the language of the Tudas 
or Tudavars, a primitiv.e and peculiarly interesting tribe inhabiting 
the ISTeilgherry (Nilagiri) hills. It is- now regarded as certain that the 
Tudas were not the original inhabitants of those hills, though it is 
still far from certain w'ho the original inhabitants were. Their 
numbers could not at any time have exceeded a few thousands, and 
at present, probably through opium-eating and polyandria, and through 
the prevalence amongst them at a former period of female infanticide, 
they do not, it has been ascertained, number more than about 700 
souls. I have to thank the Dev. F. Metz, the veteran missionary 
among the Neilgherry tribes, for much informatimi respecting the 
Tudas and their language ; and an interesting book has lately been 
written by Colonel Marshall, entitled “A. Phrenologist among the 
Todas,” in which everything that is known of this people is fully 
described. The same book contains a valuable epitome of the gram- 
mar of their language by th§ Dev. Dr Pope. Dr Pope connects the 
name of the Todas with the Tamil word tora, a herd ; but the d of 
Tuda is not the lingual d, but the dental, which has no relationship 
to r ov'fr^ The derivation of the name may be regarded as at present 
unknown. See Appendix. 

Till. KOta. — The language of the K6tas, a small tribe of helot 
craftsmen inhabiting the Neilgherry hills, and numbering about eleven 
hundred souls. This language may be consi4ered as a very old and 
very rude dialect of the Canarese, which was carried thither by a per- 
secuted low-caste tribe at some very remote period. Besides the 
languages of the Todas and ICbtas, two other languages are vernacular 
on the Keilgherry hills — viz., the dialect spoken by the B' 

Badagars (the northern people), an ancient but organised 
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the Canarese; <and tlie rude Tamil spoken by tlie Irnlars ("people 
of the darkness’) and Kurubnrs (Can. Kumharu, Tam. Kuriimbar, 
shepherds), who are occasionally stumbled upon by adventurous 
sportsmen in the denser, deeper jungles, and the smoke of whose 
fires may occasionally be seen rising from the lower gorges of the hills. 
See Appendix. 

IX, G6np, — T he language of the indigenous inhabitants of the 
extensive hilly and jungly tracts in Central India, formerly called 
Gdndwana, “ In most old maps of India the territorial name G6nd- 
wana is printed across the greater portion of the territory now known 
as the Central Provinces. Gondwana extended from the Viiidhya 
mountains to the GodS,vari, and embraced the Satpui4 range. Of 
the districts now under the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, it included 
Korea, Sirguja, and Udaipflr; but Gond colonies are found as far 
east as the Katak Tributary Mah^iis, where they blend with the Kanclhs 
and the Sauras, or Savaras, and they extend to Khandesh and Malwii 
in the w^est, where they touch the Bhils. A considerable proportion 
of the population of this tract (the core of India) are Gorids, and they 
are by far the most numerous of the aboriginal people still found 
there.” — Colonel Dalton’s “.Ethnology of Bengal.” 

According to the recent census the various tribes included under the 
general name of G6nds number 1,634, ST’S souls. The Marias are 
regarded as the purest, and are certainly the wildest, tribe of G6nds. 
They sometimes pall themselves Kohitfir, a name which is evidently 
identical with Koit6r, the name by which four out of the twelve tribes 
of Gfinds call themselves. It has been asserted indeed that all the 
G6nd3, when .speaking of themselves in their own language, prefer to 
call themselves Kott6rs. This word is a plural appellative regularly 
formed from Kiji. Much valuable information concerning the G6nds 
is contained in Colonel Dalton’s ‘"Ethnology of Bengal;” in the papers 
left in MS. by the late Kev. S. Hisloj), edited by Sir R. Temple ; and 
in the Gazetteer of the Central Provinces. A grammar aiwLssiraca.bu- 
lary of fhe Gone! language were published by the llev, J, G. Driberg, 
at Bishop’s College, Calcutta, in 1849. A translation of the Gospels 
of St Matthew and St Mark into Gfind by the Ptev. J. Dawson, 
published at Allahabad in 1872 — 73, furnishes ns with, a still more 
valuable contribution to^the knowledge of the language. 'Mr Dawson 
has also recently published a brief grammar and vocabulary of the 
language in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society. See Appendix. 


X. Khojtd ; more properly Ku. This is the language of the people 
who have hitherto been commonly called Khonds. By their neigh- 
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bours iu Orissa their name is said to be pronoiinced Kamlhs; 
but by themselves they are called, it is said, Kus- Tliey are a 
primitive race supposed to be ■allied to the Gdnds, and inhabit the 
eastern parts of Gdndwana, Gumsur, and the hilly ranges of Orissa, 
which, constitute the Tributary Mahals. Colonel Dalton says they are 
not found further north than the 22nd degree of latitude, and that 
they extend south as far as Bastar, whence their position as the 
aboriginal people is taken up by the Savaras or Sauras. They accpiired 
a bad notoriety for a long time, through their horrid practice of steal- 
ing the children of their neighbours of the plains, and offering them 
up iu sacrifice — a practice now entirely suppressed. The meaning of 
the name of this people is involved iu obscurity. Some consider 
Khoiid a kindred word with GOnd, and derive both names from the 
Tamil word hundru, a hill, literally a small hill, the Telugu form of 
which is hoijAla. Tliis would be a very natural derivation for the name 
of a hill people; but, unfortunately, their nearest neighbours, the 
Telugus, call them, not Konds or G6nds, but Gonds, also Kuds ; and as 
they call themselves Kus^ according to Mr Latchmaji, the author of 
the grammar of their language, the existence of any connection between 
their name and Isimdrn or hmda, a hill, seems very doubtful. The 
term Ku is evidently allied to Koi, the name by which the G6nds 
call themselves, and which they are fond of lengthening into Editor. 
The Khonds, according to the late census, number nearly 270,000 
souls. See Appendix. ^ 


XT. The MIlee, commonly called the EdjmahM, the language of 
the Pahfirias, or hill people, who seem to have been the original in- 
habitants of the Rajinahm hills in Bengal. The brief vocabulary of 
the language of this tribe contained in the “Asiatic Itesearehes,” vol. 
V., and the somewhat fuller lists of words belonging to the same lan- 
guage contained in Sir Pfodg.soii’s and Sir George Campbell’s collections 
and in'''$^ncl Dalton’s “Ethnology of Bengal,” lead to the supposi- 
tion that tlie EajmahM idiom is iu its basis Dravidian. This lan- 
guage is not to be confounded with the speech of the Santdls, a 
branch of the extensive Kdl family inhabiting at present the skirts of 
the llajinahM hills (but said to be mostly emigmits from the Haaa- 
rilAgli district), who belong to a stock totally different from that of 
the Malers, Unfortunately very little is known of the grammatical 
structure of this language. The numbers of the people by whom it is 
spoken have been ascertained to amount to 41,000. See Appendix, 


XII. Oeaok. — The Orllons of ChfftiS, ET^phr and the nei; 
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districts are estimated to amount to 263,000, A higlier estimate Las 
been made by Colonel Dalton, wbo Las given a very full and interest- 
ing account of this tribe in his Ethnology of Bengal.” They liave 
preserved, like the MsHers, the rudiments of a language substantially 
Dravidian, as appears from the lists of words collected by Mr Hodgson 
and Colonel Dalton, and especially from an epitome of the grammar of 
their language prepared by the Bev. F. Batsch, 

Their traditions are said to connect them with the Konkan, from 
which it is supposed they derive the name Khuruk, by which they 
invariably call themselves. They assert that for many generations 
they were settled on the B.ohtS.s and adjoining hills in the Patna 
district, and that when driven out from thence, one party emigrated 
to the Eajmahal hills, the other went south-eastward till they arrived 
in the highlands of Chfltia Nagpdr. This tradition of the original 
identity of the Mdlers and the Oraons is borne out by the evident 
affinity of their languages, and, as Colonel Dalton mentions,' by the 
similarity of their customs. According to their traditions, the OrS,ons 
arrived in Chhti^ Nflgpur later than the Mhndas and other Kolarians, 
Tuda, E6ta, G6nd, and Ku, though rude and uncultivated, are 
undoubtedly to be regarded as essentially Dravidian dialects, equally 
with the Tamil, the Canarese, and the Telugu. I feel some hesitation 
in placing in the same category the IXajmah^l and the Or^on, seeing 
that they appear to contain so large an admixture of roots and forms 
belonging to sonie other family of tongues, probably the K61ariaii. 
I venture, however, to classify them as in the main Dravidian, because 
the Dravidian roots they contain are roots of primary importancej 
including the pronouns and the first four numerals, from which it may 
fairly be inferred that these dialects belonged originally to the Dra- 
vidian family. The Oi4on was considered by Mr Hodgson as a con- 
necting link between the K61 dialects and the MMer ; the M^ler as 
a connecting link between the KOI and the distinctively Tamilian 
families. The Maler seems to me, on the whole, less d*s±«ictively 
Dravidi3n than the Or3,on, perhaps because the MOlers, or hill men of 
Etljraalntl, are locally more remote than the Or3,ons from the present 
seats of the Dravidian race. Sir George Carapbeirs lists of words 
belonging to the MMer and Or3,on dialects appear to contain a larger 
l)roportion of words that can be recognised as distinctively Dravidian 
than any previous lists. See Appendix. 


The existence of a distinctively Dravidian element in two at least 
of these aboriginal dialects of the Central Provinces and Bengal being 
established, the Dravidian race can now be traced as far north as the 
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confines of Bengnl, if not also to the tanks of tlie Ganges ; and the 
supposition tliat this race was diffused at an early period tlirougli 
the greater part of India is thereby confirmed. 

Colonel Dalton carries the Dravidian element still further than I 
have ventured to do. He says (“Ethnology of Bengal,” p. 243), 
“ The Dravidian element enters more largely into the composition of 
the population of Bengal than is generally supposed. I believe that 
a large majority of the tribes described as Hinduised aborigines might 
with propriety have been included in this group. The people called 
Bimiyas, diffused through most of the Bengal districts, and massed in 
the jungle and tributary estates of Chfftid Mgpiir and Orissa, certainly 
belong to it ; and if I am right in my conjecture regarding the Kocch 
nation, they are of the same stock. I roughly estimate the Bhfiiyas 
at two and a half millions, and the Kocch at a million and a lialf, so 
that we have in these two peoples about one-tenth of the Bengal popu- 
lation, who in all probability should be classed as Dravidian.” I hesitate 
for the present to endorse this supposition, in the absence of lingual 
affinities of any kind and of physical characteristics — if there are any 
such even amongst the Dravidians themselves — that can be regarded as 
distinctively Dravidian. 

Leaving these doubtful races out of account, I here exhibit the 
numbers, as far as can be ascertained by the census of 1871, of the 
various peoples and tribes by whom distinctively Dravidian lan- 
guages are spoken. I have added together the census ](;esults obtained 
in each of the Indian Presidencies, and have also included the Dra- 
vidian inhabitants of Ceylon, and the Dravidian immigrants in Burma, 
the eastern archipelago, Mauritius, Demerara, &c. The only serious 
doubt I have is with regard to the numbers of the Telugu people, and 
this doubt is owing to the difficulty I have met wdth in endeavouring 
to estimate the proportion of the Telugu-speaking people inhabiting 
the Nizam’s territory, I have estimated them at three millions. If 
the numbxsie-should turn out to be higher or lower than this, a corre- 
sponding change will have to bo made in the accompanying list. * 

The numbers of the several races by whom the languages and dialects 
mentioned above are spoken, appear to be as follows — 

1. Tamil, .... 14,500,000 

2. Telugu, , 15,600,000 

3. Canarese, .... 9,250,000 

4. Malaydlam, . . . 3,750,000 

5. Tulu, .... 300,000 

G. Kudagu or Coorg, . . . 150,000 

Carryforward, . ... 43,450,000 
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Brouglit forward, 

7. Tilda, 

8. Kota, 

9. Gorid, 

10. Kliond or Kii, 

11. RSJmahal, . 

12. Or&on, . 


According to tliis estimate tlie Dravidian-speakiug peoples amount 
to nearly forty-six millions of souls. 

Ill tills enumeration of the Dravidian languages I have not included 
the idioms of the Kamusis, the Lambddia, and various other wander- 
ing, predatory, or forest tribes. The Lambadis, the gipsies of the 
Peninsula, speak a dialect of Hindustani ; the Kamflsis a 'patois of 
Telugu ; the tribes inhabiting the liills and forests, corrupted dialects 
of the languages of the contiguous plains, Hone of these dialects is 
found to differ essentially from the speech of the more cultivated 
classes residing in the same neiglibourliood. The Male-arasas, ‘ hill- 
kings ’ (in MalayMam, Mala-arayas), the hill tribe inhabiting the 
Southern Ghauts, speak corrupt MalayRlam in the northern part of the 
range, where Malay^lam is the prevailing language, and corrupt Tamil, 
ivith a tinge of Malay Mam, in the southern, in the vicinity of Taniil- 
speaking districts. ' 

In the above, list of the Dravidian languages I have not included the 
H(3, the Mtinda, or any of the rest of the languages of the Kols, the 
Savaras, and other rude tribes of Central India and of Bengal, called 
‘Kolariau^ by Sir George Campbell, and included by Mr Hodgson 
under the general term Tamulian, These languages might naturally 
be supposed to be allied to GOnd or Ku, to Orflon or liSjrnaha], and 
consequently to be of Dravidian origin ; but though a few Dravidian 
words m.ay perhaps be detected in some of them, their granumv- 
tical structure shows that they belong to a totally dif?e*sflt family 
of languages. Witliout the evidence of similarity in grammatical struc- 
ture, the discovery of a small number of similar words seems to 
prove only local proximity, or the existence of mutual intercourse at 
an earlier or later period, not the original relationship either of races 
or of language.s. 

I leave also out of account the languages of the north-eastern frontier 
of India, which are spoken by tbe B&dos, Dhimals, and other tribes 
inhabiting the mountains and forests between Kumaou and Assam. 
These were styled Tamulian by Mr Hodgson, on the supposition that 
all the aborigines of India, as distinguished from the Aryans, or San- 
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skrit-spealciug race and its oifshoots, belonged to one and the saino 
stock ; and that of this aboriginal race, the Tamilians of iSoutheni 
India were to be considered the best representatives. Ihit as the 
relationship of those north-eastern idioms to the languages of the 
Dravidian family, is unsupported by the evidence either of similarity in 
grammatical structure or of a similar vocabulary, and is founded only 
on such general grammatical analogies as are common to the wljole 
range of the Scytliian group of languages, it seems to me almost as 
improper to designate those dialects Tamilian or Dravidian, as it wt)nld 
be to designate them Turkish or Tnngnsian. Possibly they may form 
a link of connection between the Indo-Chinese or Tibetan family of 
tongues, and the Kolarian ; but even this is at present little better 
tlnui an assumption. Professor Max Miiller proposed to call all the non- 
Aryan languages of India, including the Sub-Hiinalayan, the Kol, and 
the Tamilian families, HishUda-languages, the ancient aborigines being 
often termed ISTishildas in the Purapas. Philologically, I think, the use 
of this common term is to be deprecated, inasmuch as the Dravidian 
languages differ so widely from the others, that they possess very few 
features in common. For the present, I have no doubt that the safest 
common appellation is the negative one, non-Aryan, or non-Sanskritic. 

Brahui, the language of the mountaineers in the khanship of Kelat 
in Beluchistan, contains not only some Dravidian words, but a consi- 
derable infusion of distinctively Dravidian forms and idioms ; in conse- 
quence of which this language has a better claim to regarded as 
Dravidian or Tamilian than any of the languages of the Nepal and 
P>hutEln frontier, which had been styled ‘ Tamulian ’ by Mr Hodgson. 
I have not included, however, the Brahui in the list of Dravidian 
languages which are to be subjected to systematic comparison (though I 
shall give some account of it in the Appendix, and shall refer to it occa- 
sionally for illustration), because the Dravidian element contained in it 
bears but a small proportion to the rest of its coniponent elements. 

It IS trt7E«t'5at the great majority of the words in theBrahui language 
seem altogether xinconnected with Dravidian roots j but it wfll be 
evident from the amdogies in structure, as well as in tlie vocabulary, 
which will be exhibited in the Appendix, that this language contains 
imuiy grammatical forms essentially and distinctly Dravidian, together 
with a small proportion of important Dravidian yords. The Brahuis 
state that their forefathers came from Haleb (Aleppo) j but even if this 
tradition could be regarded as a credible one, it would apply to the 
secondary or conquering race, apparently of Indo-European origin, not 
to their Dravidian predecessors. The previous existence of the latter 
race seems to have been forgotten, and the only evidence that they ever 
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existed is that which, is furnished by the Dravidian element which has 
been discovered in the language of their conquerors. 

The Brahui enables us to trace the Dravidian race beyond the Indu.s 
to the southern confines of Central Asia, The Brahui languago, con- 
sidered as a whole, seems to be derived from the same source as the 
Panjilbi and Sindhi, but it evidently contains a Dravidian element ; and 
the discovery of this Dravidian element in a language spoken beyond 
the Indus tends to show that the Dravidians, like the Aryans, the 
Gneco-Scythians, and the Turco-Mongolians, must have entered India 
by the north-western route,. See Appendix, 


Tnra Dravidian Idioms not merely Provincial Dialects of the 

SAME LaNGCIAGE. 


Though I have described the twelve vernacular idioms mentioned in 
the foregoing list as dialects or varieties of one and the same original 
Dravidian language, it would be erroneous to consider them as dialects 
in the popular sense of the term — viz,, as provincial peculiarities or 
varieties of speech. Of aU those idioms no two are so nearly related 
to each other that persons who speak them can be mutually understood. 
The most nearly related are Tamil and MalajAJam ; and yet it is only 
the simplest and most direct sentences in the one language that are 
intelligible to those who speak only the other. Involved sentences in 
either language, abounding in verbal and nominal inflexions, or con- 
taining conditions and reasons, will be found by those who speak only 
the other language, to be unintelligible. Tamil, MaJayUlam, Telugii, 
and Canarese, have each a distinct and independent literary culture ; 
and each of the three former — Tamil, MalayMam, and Telugu — has a 
system of written characters peculiar to itself. The modern Oanarese 
character has been borrowed from that of the Telugu, and differs but 
slightly from it \ but the Canarese language differs oven more widely 
from Telugu than it does from Tamil ; and the Ancient 6a*firese char- 
acter'^is exceedingly unlike the character of the Telugu. 

Of the six cultivated Dravidian dialects mentioned above — Tamil, 
Telugu, Canare.se, MalayMam, Tulu, Kuduga — the farthest removed 
from each other are Tamil and Telugu, The great majority of the roots 
in both languages are, it is true, identical; but they are often so dis- 
guised in composition by peculiarities of inflexion and dialectic changes, 
that not one entire sentence in the one language is intelligible to those 
who are acquainted only with, the other. The various Dravidian 
idioms, though sprung from a common origin, are therefore to be con- 
sidered not as mere provincial dialects of the sxime speech, but as dis- 
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tinci; tliongli affiliated languages. They are as distinct one from the 
other as Spanish from Italian, Hebrew from Aramaic, Sindht from Beil- 
in gffii. If the cultivated Hravklian idioms differ so materially from each 
other, it will naturally be supposed that the uncultivated idioms — 
Tuda, K6ta, Gond, Khond, and the Oraon — must differ still more 
f widely both from one another and from the cultivated languages. This 

{ supposition is in accordance with facts. So many and great are the 

K differences and peculiarities observable amongst these rude dialects, 
that it has seemed to me to be necessary to prove, not that they differ, 
but that they belong, notwithstanding their differences, to the same 
stock as the more cultivated tongues, and that they have an ecpial right 
to be termed Dravidiam 

Evidence that Tuda, K6ta, G6ncl, Khond, and Oraon, are Dravidian 
tongues, and also evidence of the existence of a Dravidian element in 
Brahui, has been transferred from the Introduction, in which it was 
included in the first edition, to the Appendix. 

The Dhavidian Languages independent op Sanskrit. 

It was supposed by the Sanskrit Pandits (by whom everything with 
which they were acquainted was referred to a Erffiimanical origin), and 
too hastily taken for granted by the earlier European scholars, that 
the Dravidian languages, though differing in many particulars from 
the Horth Indian idioms, were equally with them derived from the 
Sanskrit. They could not but see that each of the bravidian lan- 
guages to which their attention had been drawn contained, a certain 
proportion of Sanskrit words, some of which were quite unchanged, 
though some were so much altered as to be recognised with diffi- 
culty; and though they observed clearly enough that each language 
contained also many non-Sanslcrit words and forms, they did not 
observe that those words and forms constituted the bulk of the 
language, 4^ ^liat it w^a-s in them that the living spirit of the language 
resided. Consequently they contented themselves with ascribing the 
non-Sanskrit portion of these languages to an admixture of a foreign, 
element of unknown origin. According to this view there was no 
essential difference between the ‘Draviras’ and the ‘Gauras;' for 
the Bengjili and other languages of the Gaurian group appear to con- 
tain also a small proportion of non-Sauskritic words and forms, whilst 
in the main they are corruptions 'of Sanskrit. This representation fell 
far short of the real state of the case, and the supposition of the deriva- 
tion of the Dravidian languages from Sanskrit, though entertained in 
the past generation by a Colebrooke, a Carey, and a Wilkins, is now 
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know to to entitaly destitute of foundation, The oriontaliete rcferrod 
to though deeply learned in Sansbit, and well acquamted w, . lie 
Wionas of NorSieru India, were unacquainted, or but veiy slightly 
acquainted, with the Dtavidiau languages. No person who lus any . 
acLaintanee with the principles of coittliarative plnloh®', and ulio 
hai carefully studied the grammars and TOcabnlar.es of the Draurdian 
uaTCS, and compared them with those of Sanskrit, c.an suppose the 
tamml&ai structure aud inflexional forms of those Ws - 
the greater number of their more important roots ca,pahle bung 
deriTod from Sanskrit hy any process of development or corrupoion 

^'ThoTypothesis of the existence of a remote original affinity between 
the Dravidian languages and Sanskrit, or rather between those Ian- 
gnaoes aud the l.ido-Buropean family of tongues, inclusive of Sanskrit, 
tf such a mature as to allow us to give the Dravidian languages a place 
in the Indo-European group, is altogether different from the notion of 
the direct derivation of those languages from Sanskrit, The hypo- 
thesis of a remote original affinity is favoured by some interesting 
analogies both in the grammar aud in the vocabulary, which will be 
noticed in their place. Some of those analogies are best accounted 
for by 'the supposition of the retention by the Dravidian family as by 
Einnish and TurHsh, of a certain number of roots and foriM belonging 
to the pree-Aryan .period, the period which preceded the final separa- 
tion of the Indo-European group of tongues, from the Scythian I 
think 1 shall .io be able to prove, with respect to one portion at least 
d£ the analogies referred to, that instead of the Dravidian languages 
bavin" boi-rowed them from Sanskrit, or both having derived them 
f om°a common source, Sanskrit has not disdained to borrow them 
from its Dravidian neighbours, matever probabilities may be in 
favour of the hvpothesis now mentioned, the older supposition of the 
direct derivation of the Dravidian languages from Sanskrit, in the 
same manner as Hindi. Bengali, and the other Gaurmu dialects are 
direcGy derived from it, was certainly erroneous. (1.) It overlooked 
the circumstance that the non-Sanskritie portion of the Dravidian lan- 
.ua^res was very greatly in excess of the Sanskrit. (2.) It overlooked 
the still more material circumstance that the pronouns ^ and numerals 
of the Dravidian languages, their verbal and nominal inflexions, and 
the syntactic arrangeWnt of their words-everything, in short, which 
constitutes the living spirit of a language-were originally and radi- 
cally different from Sanskrit. (3.) The orientalists who held the 
opinion of the derivation of the Dravidian languages from Sanskrit, 
relied mainly on the circumstance that all dictionaries of Dravidian 
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languages contained a large number of Sanskrit words scarcely at all 
altered, and a still larger number wliicli, tliougli much altered were 
ovidently Sanskrit derivatives. Tliey were not, however, aware that 
such words are never regarded by native scholars as of Dravidiau 
origin, but are known and acknowledged to be derived from Sanskr'^it 
and that they are arranged in classes, according to the degree in whieli 
they have been corrupted, or with reference to the medium throucdi 
which they have been derived. Tliey were also unaware that true 
Idravidian words, which form the great majority of the words in the 
southern vocabularies, are placed by native grammarians in a different 
class from the above-mentioned derivatives from Sanskrit, and honoured 
with the epithets ‘national words’ and ‘pure words.’ The Tohmu 
graminanans, according. to Mr A. D. Campbell, specify even the tiiL 
wiien Sanskrit derivatives were first introduced into Telugu ; by which 
we are doubtless to understand the time when the Brhlmlns estab- 
Imhed themselves in the Telugu country. They say, “ The adherents 
of king Andhra-r&ya, who then resided on the banks of the Godavari, 
spoke Sanskrit derivatives, many of which words in course of timJ 
became corrupted. The other class of words consisting of nouns, 
verbals, and verbs, which were created by the god Brahma before the 
time of this king, are called ‘ pure (Telugu) words.’ The date of the 
reign of this Andhra-raya, or king of the Andbras or Andhras, who is 
now worshipped at Chicacole as a deity, is unknown. Mr C. P. Brown 
says, “The name Andhra lldya occurs in* none of the inscriptions 
recorded in my ‘ Cyclic Tables.’ Nor have I found it in any poem. 
It was perhaps a title assumed by some raja of whom nothing if 
recorded.” An Andha-bhritya dynasty of kings commenced to reign 
in Magadha, according to Wilson (Vishnu Parana) in 18 B.c. Pos- 
sibly, however, the Telugu king Andhra-raya was merely a creation of 
the poets. : 

In general no difficulty is felt in distinguishing Sanskrit derivatives 
from the Jjiflcifint Dravidian roots. There are a few cases only in which 
it may be doubtful whether particular words care Sanskrit or Dravidian 
— wir, water, and fish, are claimed as component parts of 
both languages, though I believe that both are of Dravidian origin. 
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(4,) The Orientalists who supposed the Dravidian languages to be 
derived from Sanskrit were not aware of the existence of uncultivated 
languages of the Dravidian family, in which Sanskrit words are not at 
all, or but very rarely, employed ; and they were also not aware that 
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Sanskrit. 

Tamil. 

father, 

'pitH, 

appa{n). 

dog, 

han, 

ndy. 

mothei*, 

mdtri, 

dyi 

cat, 

viddla, 

p'dnei. 

son. 

SlttlU , 

maqa{n). 

tiger, 

vydglwa, 

kaclu-vdy. 

daughter, 

duhifri, 

maqa{l). 

deer, 

monkey, 

mriga, 

mdn. 


Hras, 

talei. 

Jcapi, 

kurang-u. 

eye, 

ear, 

mouth, 

aJcsId, 

han. 

bear, 

hog, 

snake, 

hiksha. 

karadi. 

harr}.a, 

mulcha, 

ievi. 

vdy. 

Mlcara, 

sarpa, 

pandri. 

pdmbu. 

tooth, 

danta, 

pal. 

bird, 

vayas, 

pavavsi 

hair, 

, , f 

Mia, 

mayir. 

black, 

kdla, 

kar-u. 


white,. 

mkla, 

vel. 

hand, < 

htra,\ j 

Mi. 

red, 

rakta, 


foot, 

pad. 

Ml 

great, 

mahat, 

per-u; 

sun. 

sHrya, 

Myir-u. 

small, 

alpa, 

iiv-u. 

moon, 

chandra, 

iingal 

sweet, 

madhura, 

in. 

sky'll 

div, 

vdn. 

sour, 

amla, 

puli. 

day, 

divasa, 

ndl 

salt, 

lavarux, 

uppu. 

night, 

nah, 

iravUi 

eat, 

drink, 

hhaksh, 

tin. 

fire, 

agni, 

ti 

pd, 

ku4i. 

water, 

dp, ntra,* 

nir. 

come, 


vd. 

fish, 1 

rmtsya, 1 

niin. 

go. , 

stand, 

gam, 

pb. 

mina* / 

sthd, 

nil. 

hill, 

parvata, 

rmlei. 

sit, 

ds, 

char. 

ir-u. 

tree, 

druma, 

maram. 

walk, 

ig-u. 

stone, 

asman, 

hal 

run, 

sfcep. 

dm, 

bd-u. 

house, 

veiman, 

gr&ina, 

il 

svap, 

uTang-u. 

village, 

•dr. 

hear, 

sru, 

Ml. 

elephant, 

hastin, 

dnei. 

tell, 

vad, 

sol. 

horse, 

aha, 

hidird. 

laugh, 

has, ** 

magti. 

cow, 


d. 

weep, 

rnd, 

ar-u. 

bufialo, 

mahuha, 

erumei. 

kill, 

han, 

1 kol. 
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some of tliG Dravidiaii languages ’wliich make use of Sanskrit deri- 
vatives, arc able to dispense witli tliose derivatives altogether, such 
derivatives being considered rather as luxuries or articles of finery than 
as necessaries. It is true it would now be difficult for Telugu to dis- 
pense with its Sanskrit : more so for Canarose ; and most of all for 
Malaya] am : — those languages having borrowed from Sanskrit so 
largely, and being so liabituated to look up to it for help, that it 
would bo scarcely possible for them now to assert their independence. 
Tamil, however, the most highly cultivated ah intra of all Dra vidian 
idioms, can dispense with its Sanskrit altogether, if need be, and not 
only stand alone but flourish without its aid. 

The ancient or classical dialect of the Tamil languages, called Shen- 
Tamil (S'en-Damir) or correct Tamil, in which nearly all the literature 
has been written, contains exceedingly little Sanskrit ; and differs from 
the colloquial dialect, or the language of prose, chiefly in the sedulous 
and jealous care with which it has rejected the use of Sanskrit deriva- 
tives and characters, and restricted itself to pure Ancient Dravidian 
sounds, forms, and roots. So completely has this jealousy of Sanskrit 
pervaded the minds of the educated classes amongst the Tamilians, that 
a Tamil poetical composition is regarded as in accordance with good 
taste and worthy of being called classical, not in proportion to the 
amount of Sanskrit it contains, as would be the case in some other 
dialects, but in jjroportion to its freedom from Sanskrit ! The speech 
of the very lowest classes of the people in the retired cquntry districts 
accords to a considerable extent with the classical dialect in dispensing 
with Sanskrit derivatives. In every country it is in the poetry and in 
the speech of the peasantry that the ancient condition of the language is 
best studied. It is in studied Tamil prose compositions, and in the or- 
dinary speech of the Brfihmans and the more learned Tamilians, that the 
largest infusion of Sanskrit is contained ; and the words that have been 
borrowed from Sanskrit are chiefly those which express abstract ideas 
of philosophy, science, and religion, together wuth the technical terms of 
the more elegant arts. Even in prose compositions on religious sub- 
jects, in which a larger amount of Sanskrit is employed than in any 
other department of literature, the proportion of Sanskrit which has 
found its way into Tamil is not greater than the amount of Latin con- 
tained in corresponding compositions in English. Let us, for example, 
compare the amount of Sanskrit contained inithe Tamil translation 
of the Ten Commandments with the amount of Latin which is con- 
tained in the English version of the same formula, and which has 
found its way into it, either directly from ecclesiastical Latin, ur 
indirectly, through the medium of Horman-French. Of foi-t.y- three 
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nouns and adjectives in the English version twenty-nine are Anglo- 
Saxou, fourteen Latin ; of fifty-three nouns and adjeotwes m Tanui {the 
difference in idiom causes this difference in the number) thirty-two are 
Dravidian, twenty-one Sanskrit. Of twenty verbs in L.^dish tlnrteen 
are rfuglo-Suxon, seven Latin ; of thirty-four verbs m ramil, twenty- 
seven Me Dravidian, and only seven Sanskrit. Of the five numer.il» 
which are found in English, either in their cardinal or to oiymii 
shape, all are Anglo-Saxon : of the sLv numerals found m iamil, lire 
are Dravidian, one (‘ thousand ’) is Sanskrit. Putting all t lese nuni- 
hers io^^ether for the purpose of ascertaining the percentage, 1 tmd that 
in the department of nouns, numerals, and verbs, the amount of le 
forei<^n element is in both instances the same-viz., as nearly as 
possible forty-five per cent. In both instances, also, all the pronouns, 
prepositions, adverbs, and conjunctions, and all tbe inliesional forms 
and connecting particles, are the property of the native tongue. 

Archbishop Trench’s expressions respecting the character of the con- 
tributions which our mother-English has received from Anglo-Saxon 
and from Latin respectively, are exactly applicable to the relation and 
proportion which the native Dravidian element bears to^ the^ Sanskrit 
contained in Tamil. “ All its joints, its whole articulation, its smews 
and its ligaments, the great body of articles, pronouns, conjunctions, 
prepositions, numerals, auxiliary verbs, all smaller words which serve 
to knit together, and bind the larger into sentences, these, not to speak 
of the gramm?;tical structure of the language, are exclusively Anglo- 
Saxon (Dravidian). The Latin (Sanskrit) may contribute its tale of 
bricks, yea, of goodly and polished hewn stones, to the spiritual build- 
ing, but the mortar, with all that holds and binds these together, and 
constitutes them into a house, is Anglo-Saxon (Dravidian) throughout. 

Though the proportion of Sanskrit which we find to be contained in 
the Tainil version of the Ten Commandments happens to correspond 
80 exactly to the proportion of Latin contained in the English version, 
it would be an error to conclude that the Tamil languagS is as deeply 
indebted to Sanskrit as English is to Latin. Tamil can readily dis- 
pense with the greater part or the whole of its Sanskrit, and by dis- 
pensing with it rises to a purer and more refined style ; whereas English 
cannot abandon its Latin without abandoning perspicuity, ^biglo- 
Saxon has no synoi^yms of its own for many of the words it has 
borrowed from Latin ; so that if it were obliged to dispense with them, 
it would, in most cases, be under the necessity of using a very awkward 
periphrasis instead of a single word. Tamil, on the other hand, is 
peculiarly rich in synonyms ; and generalJy it is not through any real 
necessity, but from choice and the fashion of the age, that it makes 
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nse of Sanskrit. If tlie Ten Commandments were expressed in tlie 
speech of the lower classes of the Tamil people, the proportion cf 
Sanskrit would be very greatly diminished; and if we wished to raise 
the style of the translation to a refined and classical pitch, Sanskrit 
would almost entirely disappear. Of the entire number of words con- 
tained in this formula there is only one which could not be expressed 
with faultless propriety and poetic elegance in equivalents of pure 
Dravidian origin. ^ That word is ‘ imago ! ’ Both word and thing are 
foreign to primitive Tamil usages and habits of thought, and were 
introduced into the Tamil country by the BrahmaUvS, with the Puranic 
system of religion and the worship of idols. Through the predominant 
injluence of tlie religion of the Brahmans, the majority of the words 
expressive of religious ideas in actual use in modern Tamil are of San- 
skrit origin, and though there are equivalent Dravidian words which 
are equally appropriate, and in some instances more so, such words 
liave gradually become obsolete, and are now confined to the poetical 
dialect; so that the nse of them in prose compositions would sound 
affected and pedantic. This is the real and only reason why Sanskrit 
derivatives are so generally used in Tamil religious compositions. 

In the other Dravidian languages, whatever be the nature of the 
composition or subject-matter treated of, the amount of Sanskrit 
employed is considerably larger than in Tamil ; and the use of it has 
acquired more of the character of a necessity. This is in consequence 
of the literature of those languages having chiefly beeij^ cultivated by 
Brdhmans. Even in Telugu the principal grammatical writers and the 
most celebrated poets have been Brahmans. There is only one work 
of note in that language which was not composed by a member of the 
sacred caste ; and indeed the Telugu S^udras, who constitute par excel- 
le.ncs the Telugu people, seem almost entirely to have abandoned to 
the Bralimaus the culture of their own language, with every other 
blanch of literature and science. In Tamil, on the contrary, few 
Brahmans have written anything worthy of preservation. The lan- 
gnago has been cultivated and developed with immense zeat and 
success by native Tamilians ; and the highest rank in Tamil literature 
which has been reached by a Bnlhman is that of a commentator. The 
commentary of ParimSlaragar on the Kura], of ' Tiruva|Juvar (supposed 
to have been a Pariar (Pareiya, see Appendix), yet the acknowledged 
and deified prince of Tamil authors) is the most classical production 
written; in Tamil by a Brahman. 

Professor Wilson observes that the spoken languages of the South 
■ were^^;^ partially asp' ' 

an independent literature; that the principal compositions in 
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Mugu, OanMese, at.d MdaySlam, are Wations or parapto-ases from 
Sanstait works, and ttat they largely borrow tlie pliraseology of tlieir 
originals. TOs representation is not perfectly correct, m so tar .as 
Tamil is concerned ; tor the compositions that arc nmrersa^ admitted 
to be the finest in the langnage, vis., the Knr.al and he Chmtamam, 
are perfectly independent of Sanskrit, and origmoi in design as wel as 
in execution ; and though it is true that Tamil writ™ have imitated- 
I cannot say tondated-the lUmdyana, the llahS-bharata, and siimlar 
works, they boast that the Tamil Etody-ana of their own Kanibai is 
greatly superior to tbe Sanskrit original of 1 almiki. 

W.) Of all evidences of identity or diversity of languages the mod 
conclusive are those which are furnished by a comimrison of t cir 
grammatical structure; and by such a comparison the mdependcnee of 
the Dravidian Languages of Sanskrit will satisfractorlly .and conclu- 
sively bo established. By the same comparison (at the risk of antici- 
pating a question which will be discussed more Mly in the body of 
^ ^ lanmincrpt; f not in tllC 


(i;) In tlie Dravidian languages all nouns denoting inanimate suo- 
stances and ipational beings are of the neuter gender The dis- 
tinction of male and female appears only in the pronouns of the third 
person ; in the adjectives (properly appellative nouns) -which denote 
rational beings, and are formed by suffixing the pronominal termina- 
tions; and in the third person of the verb, which, being formed by 
suffixino- the same pronominal terminations, has three forms in the 
singular and two in the plural, to distinguish the several genders, in 
accordance with the pronouns of the third person. In all other cases 
where it is required to mark the distinction of gender, s-^parate words 
signifying ‘male' and ‘female' arc prefixed; but, oven in such, cases, 
though the object denoted be the male or female of an animal, the 
noun which denotes it does not cease to be considered neuter, and 
neuter forms of tbe pronoun and verb are required to bo conjoined with 
it. This rule presents a marked contrast to the rules respecting gender 
which we find in the vivid and highly imaginative Sanskrit, and in 
the other Indo-European languages, but it accords with the usage of 
the languages of tbe Scythian group. 

(ii.) Dravidian nouns are inflected, not by means of case-termina- 
tions, but by means of suffixed post-positions and separable particles. 
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The only difference between the declension of the plural and that of 
the singular, is that the inflexional signs are annexed in the singular 
to the base, in the plural to the sign of plurality, exactly as in the 
Scythian languages. After the ifluralisiug particle has been added to 
the base, all nouns, irrespective of number and gender, are declined 
in the same manner as in the singular. 

(iii). Dravidian neuter nouns are rarely pluralised; neuter plurals 
arc still more rare in the inflexions of the verb, 

(iv.) The Dravidian dative Im, /evor ge, bears no analogy to any 
dative case-termination which is found in Sanskrit or in any of the 
Indo-European languages; but it corresponds to the dative of the 
Oriental Turkish, to that of the language of the Scythian tablets of 
Beliistun, and to that of several of the languages of the Einnish family, 
(v.) In tliose connections in which iirepositions are used in the Indo- 
European languages, the. Dravidian languages, with those of the 
Scythian group, use post-positions instead, — which post-positions do 
not constitute a separate part of speech, but are simply nouns of 
relation or quality, adopted as auxiliaries. All adverbs are either 
norms or the gerunds or infinitives of verbs, and invariably precede 
the verbs they qualify. 

(vi.) In Sanskrit and the Indo-European tongues, adjectives are 
declined like substantives, and agree with the substantives to which 
they, are conjoined in gender, number, and ease. In the Dravidian 
languages, as in the Scythian, adjectives are incapable of declension. 
When used separately as abstract nouns of quality, which is the 
original and natural character of Dravidian adjectives, they are subject 
to all the affections of substantives; but when they are used adjec- 
tivally — i.e., to qualify other substantives — they do not admit any 
inflexional change, but are simply prefixed to the nouns which they 
qualify. • . 

(vii.) It is also a characteristic of these languages, as of the Mon- 
golian, the Manchu, and several other Scythian languages, in conti-a- 
distinction to the languages of the Indo-European family, that? wher- 
ever it is practicable, they use as adjectives the relative participles 
of verbs, in preference to nouns of quality, or adjectives properly so 
called ; and that in consequence of this tendency, when nouns of 
quality are used, the formative termination of the relative particqfle 
is generally suffixed to them, through which su^x they partake of the 
character both of nouns and of verbs. 

(viii.) The existence of two pronouns of the first person plural, one 
of which includes, the other excludes, the party addressed, is a neouli- 
arity of the Dravidian dialects, as of many of the Scythian, 









(ix.) The Dravidian languages have no passive voice. iJie passu e 

is expressed by auxiliary verbs signifying ' to siife^ 

(x ) The Dravidian languages like the Scythian, but unlike .he 
In^European, prefer the use of continuativc participles to conjunc- 

The existence of a negative as v^ell as an affirmative voice in 
the verbal system of these languages, constitutes another c^ential pom 
of difference between them and Sanskrit : it ecLually constitutes a point 
of agreement between them and the Scythian tongues. 

(xii.) It is a marked peculiarity of these languages, as of the Mon- 
golian and the Manchu, and in a modified degree of many o her 
icythiau languages, that they make use of- relative participles instead 
of relative pronouns. There is no trace of the existence of a relative 
pronoun in any Dravidian language except the Gffiid alone, whmh 
seems to have lost its relative participle, and uses instead the rffiative 
pronoun of the Hindi; The place of such pronouns is supplied in the 
Dravidian languages, as in the Scythian tongues mentioned above, by 
relative participles, which are formed from the present, preterite, and 
future participles of the verb by the addition of a formative suffix ; 
which suffix is in general identical with the sign of the pos^ssive 
case. Thus, 'the person who came,’ is in Tamil literally 

nhJwho-came^ person;’ the preterite verbal participle signi- 

fying ‘ having come,’ being converted into a relative participle, equi- 
valent to ‘the-who-came,’ by the addition of the old possessive and 

adjectival suffix a. _ ••ft 

(xiii ) The situation of the governing word is characteristic of each 
of these families of languages. In the Indo-European family it usually 
precedes the word governed : in the Dravidian and in all the Scythian 
languages, it is invariably placed after it ; in consequence of which the 
nomiiTative always occupies the first place in the sentence, and the one 
finite verb the last. The adjective precedes the substantive: the 
adverb precedes the verb : the substantive which is governed by a verb, 
together ’with every word that depends upon it or qualifies it, precedes 
the verb by which it is governed : the relative participle precedes the 
noun on which it depends : the negative branch of a sentence precedes 
the affirmative; the noun in the genitive case precedes that which 
governs it : the ^j^e-position changes places with the noun and becomes 
a postposition in virtue of its governing a case ; and finally the sentence 
is concluded by the one, all-governing, finite verb. In each of these 
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important and Iiiglily cliaracteristic peculiarities of syntax, the Dra- 
vidian languages and the Scythian are thoroughly agreed.* 

Many other diirerences in grammatical structure, and many differ- 
ences also in regard to the system of sounds, will be pointed out here- 
after, in the course of the analysis ; but in the important particulans 
which are mentioned above, the Dravidian languages evidently differ 
so considerably from the languages of the Indo-European family, and 
in particular from Sanskrit (notwithstanding the predominance for so 
many ages of the social and religious influence of the Sanskrit-speaking 
race), that it can scarcely be doubted that they belong to a totally 
different family of tongues. They are neither derived from Sanskrit, 
nor aro capable of being affiliated to it ; and it cannot have escaped 
the notice of the student, that in every one of those particulars in 
which the grammatical structure of the Dravidian languages differs 
from Sanskrit, it agrees with the structure of the Scythian languages, 
or the languages of Central and Northern Afjia. 

In some particulars — as might be expected from the contact into 
which the Sanskrit-speaking race was brought with the aboriginal races 
of India — Sanskrit appears to differ less widely than the other Indo- 
European tongues from the languages of the Scythian group. One of 
these particulars — the appearance in Sanskrit of consonants of the 
cerebral series — will be discussed further on in connection with the 
Dravidian system of sounds, Mr Edkins, in his “ China’s Place in 
Philology,” has opened up a new line of inquiry in regard to the exist- 
ence of Turanian influences in the grammatical structure of Sanskrit. 
He regards the inflexion of nouns by means of case-endings alone, 
without prepositions in addition, as the adoption by Sanskrit of a 


* The only exceptions to the rule respecting the position of the governing word 
in the Dravidian languages are found in poetical compositions, in which, occasion- 
ally, for the sake of effect, the order of words required by rnle is transposed, 

I cannot forbear quoting here a sentence from “Aston’s Grammar of the 
Japanese Written Languages ” (London, 1872), a language which claims relation- 
ship not to the Chinese, but to the Scythian, or, as they are called in that work, 
the Altaic, family of tongues. It might have .been supposed that the in- 

tended to describe the structure of the Dravidian languages. “As is the case in 
aP languages of the Altaic family, every word in Japanese winch serves to define 
another word invariably precedes it. Thus the adjective precedes the noun, the 
adverb the verb, the genitive the word which governs it, the objective caso the 
verb, and the word governed by a preposition the prej^osition. The nominative 
case stands at the beginning of a sentence, and the verb at the end. 

“FTouns have, properly speaking,- no declension. Number and case are rarely 
expressed ; but when they are, they are indicated by means of certain particles 
placed after the words which themselves suffer no change. Instead of a passive 
voice, verbs have derivative verbs with a conjugation resembling^that of actnu 
verbs. Mood and tense are indicated by suffixes,” 
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ition of tlie words in. n feiinskrit 
A.ryan. It is an invariable law 
that: related sentences precede. 
It is another invariable law that the 
placed at the end of the sentence. In both these parti- 
thinks that Sanskrit has yielded to Turanian influ- 
■ to be the case with regard to the verna- 
developed out of the old colloquial Sanskrit j 
far as the Sanskrit of literature is concerned, the Turanian 
ally followed. Mr Edkins himself gives 
Sanskrit prose story (p. 315), which shows that 
succeeds, instead of preceding, the indica- 
of the finite verb is not always at the 
Perhaps all that can be said with certainty is 
that iu Sanskrit prose and in prosaic veree related sentences generaU}' 
preecdc and the finite vert) generally comes Inst. Lp to this point, 
therefore, it may perhaps fairly be held that IVanian infiuences have 
made themselves felt even in Sanskrit. We are safer, liorrever, in 
dealing with facts than with causes; for on this theory it might be 
necessary to hold that Latin syntax is more ‘ Turanian’ than Greek, and 
German more ‘ Turanian ’ than English. 


Turanian rule. He thinks also the pos 
prose sentence is Turanian rather than . 
of the distinctively Turanian tonpies 
those to which they are related, 
finite verb is 
culars Mr Edkins 
ences. This certainly seems 
culars which have been c- . .. 
hut in so 

rule is far from being universf 
an illustration from 
a relative clause sometimes 
tive clause, and that the position 
end of the sentence. 


Aborigines of India,” Cal- 
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Tiie first part of tills liypotliesis appears to rest oi>on a belter foiuKla- 
tioti than the second ; but even the first part appears to me to bo too 
strongly expressed, and to require considerable uiodificatiou ; for in 
some important particulars the corruption of Sanskrit into Hindi, 
Bengali, &c., has been shown to have arisen from that natural process 
of change which we see exemplified in Europe, in the corruption of 
Latin into Italian and Spanish. Nevertheless, on comparing the gram- 
niatical structure and essential character of Sanskrit with those of the 
vernaculars of Northern India, 1 feel persuaded — though hero I am off 
my own ground, and must express myself with diffidence — that the 
direction in which those vernaculars have been differentiated from 
Sanskrit has to a considerable extent been non-Aryan, and that this 
must have been owing, in what way soever it may have been brought 
about, to the operation of non-Aryan influences. 

The modifications which the grammar of the Nor^h Indian languages 
have received, being generally of one and the same character, and in 
one and the same direction, it may be concluded that there must have 
been a common modifying cause; and as the non-Sanskritic portion of 
those languages, which Professor Wilson styles “ a portion of a primi- 
tive, unpolished, and scanty speech, the relics of a period prior to 
civilisation,” has been calculated to amount to one-tenth of the w'hole, 
and in Mardthi to a fifth, it seems reasonable to infer that it w'as, in 
part at least, from that extraneous element that the modifying influ- 
ences proceeded. 

It is admitted that before the arrival of the Aryans, or Sanskrit- 
speaking colony of Brahmans, ICshatriyas, and Vaisyas, the greater 
part of Northern India was peopled by rude aboriginal tribes, called 
by Sanskrit writers Dasyus, NishMas, Mlechchas, &c. ; and it is the 
received opinion that those aboriginal , tribes were of Scythian, or at 
least of non-Aryan, origin. On the irruption of the Aryans, it would 
naturally happen that the copious and expressive Sanskrit of the con- 
quering race would almost overwhelm the vocabula3’y of the rude 
Scythian tongues spoken by the aboriginal tribes. Neverthefess, as 
the grammatical structure of the Scythian tongues possesses peculiar 
stability and persistency, and as the prse-Aryan tribes, who were pro- 
bably more numerous than the Aryans, were not annihilated, but only 
reduced to a dependent position, and eventually, in most instances, 
incorporated in the Aryan community, it would seem almost neces- 
sarily to follow that they would modify, whilst they adopted, the 
language of their conquerors, and that this mo'dificatiou would consist, 
partly in the addition of new words, and partly also in the introduction 
of a new spirit and tendency. 
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which in the main appears 
represent those languages as 
almost overwhelming Sanskrit 
with a small admixtirre of 

‘ Tartarean or ( , 

dialects of Northern India was first 
llesearches,” vol. i.), and till 
has recently been called in question 
1873). in a paper hy Mr Growse, B.O.S. His observ.rtmns 
to Hindi, and deiil, not with its grammatical prmciples, 

Tocabnkiy only ; but they prove tlie necessity of more extm 
before the existence of any considerable amount of iioii-a 
merits in that dialect can be regarded as certain. 

The second part of the hypothesis of Dr Stevenson, viz, 
of the non-Sanskritic element contained in those langnageMUpposmg 
the existaice of snoh an element established-with the languages of 
the Dravidian family, tests on a different foundation, and appears to 
me- to be less defensible. According to the supposition in question, 
the Scythian or Dravidian element is substantially one and the same 
ill all the vermacnlar languages of India, whether northern « “uth™, 
but is smallest in amount in those districts of Northern 
were first conquered by the Aryans; greater in 
n .1 . rrnKrrrTona nnd Mvsore : and greatest of aii in tno 
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guages, in conira-dlstinctioii to tliose of tlie Turldsli, the Piimish, or 
any other Scythian family, has yet been shown to exist. Indeed I 
conceive that the non-Aryan sitbstratum of the North-Indiau idioms 
presents as large a number of points of agreement Avith the Oriental 
Turkish, or with that Scythian tongue or family of tongues by which 
the ISfeAV Persian has been modified, as with any of the Dravidian 
languages. 

The principal particulars in which the grammar of the North-Indian 
idioms accords with that of the Dravidian languages are as follows : — 
( 1 ), the inflexion of nouns by means of separate post-fixed particles 
added to the oblique form of the noun ; ( 2 ), the inflexion of the plural 
by annexing to the unvarying sign of plurality the same sufiixes of 
case as those by which the singular is inflected ; (3), the use in several 
of the northern idioms of two pronouns of the first person plural, the 
one including, the other excluding, the party addressed (4), the use 
of post-positions, instead of prepositions 3 (5), the formation of verbal 
tenses by means of participles ; ( 6 ), the situation of the relative sentence 
before the indicative ; (7), the situation of the governing word after the 
word governed. In the particulars above-mentioned, the grammar of 
the North-Indian idioms undoubtedly resembles that of the Dravidian 
family : but the argument founded upon this general agreement is to 
a considerable extent neutralised by the circumstance that those idioms 
accord in the same particulars, and to the same extent, with several 
other families of the Scythian group. None of those particulars in 
which the Dravidian languages differ from the Turkish or the Mon- 
golian (and there are many such points of difference) has as yet been 
discovered, so far as I am aware, in the North-Indian idioms. For 
instance, those idioms contain no trace of the relative participle which 
is used in all the Dravidian tongues, except the Gflnd, instead of a 
relative pronoun ; they are destitute of the regularly inflected negative 
verb of the Dravidian languages; and they contain not one of the 
Dravidian pronouns or numerals — not even those which we find in 
the Medo-Scythic tablets of Behistun, and which still survive even 
in the languages of the Ostiaks, the Chinese, and the Lapps. If the 
non-Sanskritic element contained in the northern vernaculars had been 
Dravidian, wo might also expect to find in their vocabularies a few 
primary Dravidian roots — such as the words for ‘head,’ ‘foot,' ‘eye,’ 

‘ ear,’ &c. ; but I have not been able to discover any reliable analogy 
in words belonging to this class. The only resemblances which have 
been pointed out are those which Dr Stevenson traced in a few words 
remote from ordinary use, and on which, in the absence of analogy in 
primary roots, and especially in - grami^htical structure, it is impossible 
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pronoun is used in the nominative, another survives 111 

cases, and a third in the verbal inflexions : L 

that the ancient form of the pronoun c 
such is the case I have given 
the purpose of facilitating comparison. 

Pbohoun of the First Persojt Singular. 

(S»mkrit primary form, aJom; Tamil, f „ 

J«»d»y forms. ««, mi, »; Conor*., 

Turkish urimarv form, man.) Tulu, ym, yen, e. 


Hindi, 

Bengdlt, 

Mar&thl, 

Gniara.t,i, 

Sindhi, 


main. 

mUi. 


enan. 


Tula, i, nin, ni. 

Malq^S-lam, nt, nin, 

Telugu’ ntvu, ivu, ni, nin, vu, vi. 

Tiuk, nt, nin, i. 

K 6 ta, nt, nin, i. 

G 6 nd, ivma, ni, t 

Ku, tnu, nt, i. 

Orfion. nteji. 

Edimalifd, nin. 

Bi-ahul, nt, nd. 

Scythic of the Behistun tablets, nt. 


Hindi, 

Bengali, 

Mai-athl, 

Gujarati, 

Sigdhi, 


* In many instances Dr Stevenson’s lexical analogies are iiiufaory, .mu ui»- 
appear altogether on a little investigation. Thus, he supposes tlie North Indian 
ved, ‘ the belly, the womb,’ to be allied to the first word 111 the Tamil compound 
petta pilld, own child. That word should have been written petira in English, 
to' accord with the pronunciation of the Tamil word ; the Tamil spelling of 1 , 
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From the striking dissimilarity existing between the Gaurian nrn 
nouns and the Dravidian, it is obvious that, whatever may have iL 
tile nature and ongm of the influences by which the Gaurian lanrruac.es 
we modified, those influences do not appear to have been distinctively 
Dravidian. ^ In the pronouns of almost all the North-Indian lammacros 
we may notice the Scythic termination— the obscure n, wliich forms Sio 
final of most of the pronouns. We cannot fail also to notice the entire 
disappearance of the nominative of the Sanskrit pronoun of the first per 
son singular, and the substitution for it of the Turkish-like main or mm ■ 
but in no connection, in no number or case, in no compound or verbal 
inflexion, do we see any trace of the peculiar personal pronouns of the 
Dravidian family. Possibly further research may disclose the existence 
in the northern vernaculars of distinctively Dravidian forms and roots • 
but their existence does not appear to me as yet to be proved; for most 
of Dr Stevenson's analogies take too wide a range, and where they are 
supposed to be distinctively Dravidian they disappear on examination. 
I conclude, therefore, that the non-Sanskritic portion of the northern 
languages cannot safely be'placed in the same category with the southern 
except perhaps in the sense of both being Scythian rather than Aryan.' 

Thus far I had written in the first edition of this work. Since then 
the subject has been much discussed, especially in Muir’s “ Sanskrit 
Texts,” vol. li., and in Beames’s “ Comparative Grammar of the Modern 
Aryan Languages of India,” The general result appears to be that it 
remains as certain as ever— it could scarcely become mo 3 ;;e certain— that 
few, if any, traces of dulinctiuly Dravidian elements are discernible in 
the Horth-Indian vernaculars. On the one hand, Dr Gundert argues 
strongly— not indeed for the existence of Dravidian elements in those 

vernaculars, as distinguished from their existence in Sanskrit but for 

the existence of such elements Jn Sanskrit itself. See his remarks on 
this subject (from dna Journal of tho German Oriental Society for 1869), 
in the section on Glossarial Affinities. On the other hand, Mr Growse* 
thus concludes a discussion of the question of the existence of traces 
of a^ non-Aryan element in the northern vernaculars- “ The foregoing 
considerations demonstrate the soundness of the proposition laid ’down 
in the outset, viz., that the proportion of words in the Hindi vocabu* 

however, is jperra, li is the preterite relative particijile of per-u, ‘to obtain,’ 
signifying ‘that was obtained.’ Pev-u, ‘to obtain,’ has no connection with any 
word which signifies ‘the womb,’ and its derivative noun piv-u, means ‘ a thing 
obtained, a birth, a favour.’ The relationships of this root will be inquired into 
in the Glossarial Affinities. 

* In an article “ On the Non-Aryan Element in Hindi Speech,” by E. S. 
Growse, Esq., M.A., B, C.S., in the Indian Antiquary for April 1872. 
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Grammar of the Modern Monr Aryan Languages 
Esq., B.O.S. London, 1872. 
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tbej would therefore not be likely to borrow words of an ordinary, 
usual description, such as names for their clothing, weapons, and uten- 
sils, or for their cattle and tools, or for the parts of their bodies, or for 
the various relations in which tliey stood to each other. Tire words 
they would be likely to borrow would be names for tlic new plants, 
animals, and natural objects which they had not seen in their former 
abodes, and even this necessity would be reduced by the tendency 
Inherent in all ^racos to invent descriptive names for new objects, A 
third limitation is afforded by geographical considerations. Which 
were the tribes that the Aryans mixed with, either as friends or foes ? 

into frequent and close contact with 
are questions which 
our knowledge, 


L^ouia tile bulk ot them have come 
the Dravidians ; and if so, when and how? These 
it is almost impossible to answer in the present state of 
but they are too important to bo altogether set aside; and it may be 
therefore pointed out, merely as a contribution to the subject, that the 
tribes driven out of the valley of the Ganges by the Aryans were almost 
certainly Kola to the south, and semi-Tibetans to the north. It is fair 
to look with suspicion on an etymology which takes us from Sanskrit 
to Tamil, without exhibiting a connecting series of links through the 
intervening Kol tribes. If the above limitations are rigidly applied, 
they will narrow very much the area within which non-Aryan forms 
are possible in Sanskrit and its descendants, and will force us to have 
recourse to a far more extensive and careful research within the domain 
of Sanskrit itself than has hitherto been made, with a ^iew to finding 
in that language the origin of modern words.” 

I coincide generally in the above remarks, especially in so far as they 
bear on the question of the influence of the Dravidiau languawes, pro- 
perly so called, on the ISTorth-Indian or Aryan vernaculars. That 
influence, as I have alwaj^s held^ must have been but slight. It is a 
different question whether the influences by which the Aryan verna- 
culars have been moulded into their present shape may not have been 
in some degree Scythian or at least non-Aryan. Dravidian, Scythian, 
and ndh-Aryan are not convertible terms. Mr Beames himself sa^, in 
his chapter on “ Vowel Changes,” p. 128, “ I' am not in a position to 
point out how far, or in what direction, Aryan vocalism has been iufiu- 
eneed by these alien races (on the northern and eastern frontier, in 
Central India, and on the south) ; but that som6,.^ort of influence has 
been at work is almost beyond a doubt.” In treating of ‘ the break- 
ing down of a and d into e' in the northern vernaculars, he says, 
this seems to be one of those points where non-Aryan influences have 
been at work.” — (P. 140.) In treating also of the cerebral ho .s;iyr, 
This curious heavy I is very widely employed in the Dravidian group 
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of languages, wliere it interchanges ireeiy uuui ? auu «, cuui 
found in the Kole family in Central India. Tlie Maratlias and Onyas 
are perhaps of all the Aryan tribes those which have been for tlio 
longest time in contact with Koles and Dravidians, and it is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find the cerebral I more freely used by them than 

by others.”— P. 2d5, a t ;> 

Dr Ernest Trumpp, in his “Grammar of the Smdhi Language, 
maintains that the northern vernaculars exhibit decided traces of non- 
Aryan influences. Ple- thinks we shall be able “ to trace out a certain 
residuum of vocables, which wo must allot to au old aboriginal lan- 
guage of which neither name nor extent is now known to us, but which 
in all’ probability was of the Tatar stock of languages, and spread 
throimhout the length and breadth of India before the irruption of the 
Aryan race ” In confirmation of this view he adduces the preference 
of cerebral consonants to dentals. “ Nearly three-fourths,” he thinks, 
“ of the SindM words which commence with a cerebral are taken from 
some aboriginal non-Aryan idiom which in recent times has^^been 
termed Scythian,: but which he would prefer to call Tatar.’ “ And 
this,” he proceeds to say, “ seems to he very strong proof that the cere- 
brals have been borrowed from some idiom anterior to the introduction 
of the Aryan languages.” In noticing the aversion of the Prakrit to 
aspirates, he remarks that “ this aversion seems to point to a Tatdr 
underground current in the mouth of the common people, the Dravi- 
dian language of the south being destitute of aspirates.” He attri- 
butes als'o to Dravidian influences the pronunciation of ch and j in 
certain connections as ts and dz, by MaiAthi as by Telugu. 


From the commencement of my Tamil studies I felt much interested 
in the problem of the ulterior relationship of the Dravkliau family of 
langiiages j and before I was aware of the opinion which Professor 
EaSc of Copenhagen was the first to express, I arrived by a somewhat 
p ^niilnr process at a similar conclusion— viz., that the Dravidian lan- 
guages are to be affiliated not so much to the Indo-European as to the 
Scythian group of tongues. I described the conclusion I arrived at as 
similar to EasVs, not the same, because I did not think it safe to place 
the Dravidian idioms unconditionally in the Scythian group, but 
preferred considering them more closely allied to the Scythian than 
to the Indo-European. In. using the word ‘ Scythian,’ I use it in the 
wide general sense in which it was used by Rask, who first employed 
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it to designate that group of tongues which comprises the Finnish, the 
Turkish, the ilongolian, and the Tungusian fiimilies. All these lan- 
guages are formed on one and the same grammatical S3’stem, and in 
accoi’daiice with the same general laws. They all express grammatical 
relation by tire simple agglutination of auxiliary Avords or particles ; 
AAdulst in tlie Semitic languages grammatical relation is expressed by 
variations in the internal voAvels ’ of the roots, and in the Chinese and 
other isolative, monosyllabic languages, by the position at Avords in tlie 
sentence alone. The Indo-European languages appear to have been 
equally Avith the Scythian agglutinative in origin ; but they have come 
to require to be formed into a class by themselves, through their allov'- 
ing their agglutinated auxiliary Avords to sink into the position of mere 
signs of inflexion. The Scythian languages have been termed by .some 
the Tatar family of tongues, by others tlie Finnish, the Altaic, the 
Mongolian, or the Turanian ; hut as these terms have often been appro- 
priated to designate one or two families, to the exclusion of the rest, 
they seem too narrow to be safely employed as common designations 
of the entire group. The term ‘ Scythian’ having already been used 
by the classical writers in a vague, undefined sense, to denote generally 
the barbarous tribes of unknown origin that inhabited the northern 
parts of Asia and Europe, it seemed to me to be the most appropriate 
and convenient word Avhich was available. 

Professor Eask, Avho was the first to suggest that the Dravidian lan- 
guages AA'ere probably Scythian, did little more than suggest this 
relationship. The evidence of it was left both by him and by the 
majority of succeeding AA’riters in a very defective state. General 
statements of the Scythian relationship of the Dravidian languages, 
Avith a few grammatical illustrations, occupy a place in Prichard’s ' 
“ Ptesearches,” and have been repeated in several more recent works. 
Prichard himself Avished to see’ the problem, not merely stated, but 
solved ; but I believe it can never be definitely solved without pre- 
viously aseertaiuiug, by a careful intercomparison of dialects, Avhat 
AA^ere the most ancient grammatical forms and the most essential char- 
acteristics of the Dravidian languages and of the varioiAS families of 
languages included in the Scythian group respectively. It was not till 
after I had commenced to carry the first edition of this work through 
the -press that I became acquainted with Professor Max Muller's 
treatise ‘‘On the Present State of our KnoAvledge of the Turanian 
Languages,” included in Bunsen’s “Outlines of the Philosophy of 
Universal History.” Notwithstanding the groat excellence of that 
treatise, I did not find my own Avork forestalled by the Professor's, 
ilis whole field It was my object to 
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eiKleaYOnr to cultivate more tlioroirglily one portion ot tlie fioM, or at 
least to prepare it for ftorough cnltivation, llhilst tlio principal 
features of the Dravidian tongues are strongly marked, and whilst tlioir 
gl-ammatical principles and syntactic arrangement are of too 
nature to bo easily mistaken, tliere is much m the phomo ,-3 = 
these languages, in their dialoetic interchanges and displacements, ami 
in their declensional and coiijagatioual forms, which cannot be ni i 
stood witlioiit special study. ^ r 

In the course of the gramnaatical o,ualysis and comparison of the 
Dravidian langnages on which we are abont to euter,^ I hope o 
help forward the solntion ot the problem of their nltonor relation- 
ship. It is a problem whieh has often up to a certam po.nt been 
invenionsly elueidated. but which has never yet been thoroughly 
investigated. I am very far from regarding anything contained in 
he following work as a thorough investigation of tins prob em. riio 
chief ohiect I have in view is to contribute to a better knowledge 
of the Dravidian languages themselves. However interesting the 
question of affiliation may be, I regard that question as quite sub- . 
sidiary to the object of the work in hand. Besides, I believe it wil 
be found necessary for the satisfactory solution of the question, that 
the intercomparison of the various languages and families of languages 
of which the Scythian group is- composed, should be carried much further 
than it has been carried as yet. An excellent beginning has been made 
in Boiler’s treatises : “ Die Finnischen Sprachen ” and ‘ Die Conjuga- 
tion in den Finnischen Sprachen,” Schott’s treatise D her das Finnish- 
Tatarische Spracliengeschlecht,” and Castren’s - De Affixis Porsonahhus 
Liimuarum Altaicarum ; ” in addition to which we have now Professor 
Himfalvy’s paper » On the Study of the Turanian Languages, in which 
he carefully compares the Hungarian, Yogul, Ostiak, and Innnish, and 
proves that the vocabularies of those'four languages are of a common 
oricdu, and that their grammars are closely related. Till, however, the 
comparative study of the whole of these languages hfts been canned 
still further, one term of the comparison will always ho liable to be 
misapprehended. My knowledge of the Scythian languages is only at 
second hand, and I am fully conscious of the truth of Buhilingk s ■ 
dictum, that “It is dangerous to write on languages of winch we do 
not possess the mo^t accurate knowledge.” I trust, therefore, it will 
be remembered that if I advocate any particular theory on this ques- 
tion of affiliation, I do so with considerable diffidence. 

■Professors Pott and Friedrich MUller, followed by an increasing 
number Pf philologists, are unwilling to admit that the various lan- 
guages of the so-caHed Scythian or Turanian class or group have had 
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a, common origin. They admit them to be morphologically or physiolo- 
gically related, but do not concede to them any genealogical relationship. 
Dr Dlack also {Journal of the Aniliropologmd Sodeiy^ 1B71) thinks 
it not impossible that some or all of the Turanian languages exhibit 
only certain stages of development in one particular direction, taken 
cither by members of different families, or by different branches of the 
same family.” On the whole, however, the resemblances apparent 
amongst these languages, both in structure and vocabulary, as pointed 
out by Oastrdn and the other writers referred to, seem to me too 
numerous and essential to admit of any other conclusion than that of 
tljeir original oneness. These languages,” appear to me, to nse Pro- 
fessor Max. Muller’s words, to “ share elements in common which they 
must have borrowed from the same source, and their formal, coincid- 
ences, though of a different character from those of the Aryan and 
Semitic families, are such that it would be impossible to ascribe them 
to mere accident ” (“ Lecture I,” 301). “ The only coincidences we 

are likely to find,” he says, ‘‘ in agglutinative languages long separated, 
are such as refer to ‘ the radical materials of language, or to those parts 
of speech which it is most difficult to reproduce — pronouns, numerals, 
and prepositions. It is astonishing rather that any words of a conven- 
tional meaning should have been discovered as the common property 
of the Turanian languages than that most of their words and forms 
should be peculiar to each.’ ” 

The various particulars which I adduced in the preceding section 
to prove that the Dravidian languages are essentially different from, 
and independent of, Sanskrit (each of which will be considered 
more fully under its own appropriate head) may also be regarded as 
contributing to show, both that the various languages of the 
Scythian group have sprung from a common origin, and also that 
tho Dravidian languages — if not actually to be included in the 
Scythian group — stand to that group in some sort of relationship. 
In some important particulars the Dravidian languages have nn- 
doubtedly approximated to the Indo-European, especially in ’this, 
that instead of continuing to be purely agglutinative they have become 
partly inflexional. Several of the words of relation used as auxiliaries 
in declension and conjugation have ceased to be capable of being used 
as independent words. Still, it would be unnecessary on this account 
alone to disconnect these languages wholly from the Scytliian group, 
for those auxiliary words, though they have now in some instances 
shrunk into the condition of fossilised relics, are always separable from 
the roots to which they are appended. They have never so far co^ 
alesced with the roots — as. such words have generally done in the 
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Indo-European languages-as to form xvith tlio roots only one into^i j 
word, in which, it is almost impossible to determine which is the roo 
and which is the modificatory dement. It is also to he remembered 
that the Turkish, Finnish, Hungarian, and Japanese languages, loug i 
in many particulars distinctwely Turanian, hare become still more in- 
flexional than the Draridian. Mr EdHns, in his ‘ China s Place 
Piilolony.” has warmly supported both the positions I f 
viz., the original unity of all the Scythian languages and the afliliatio.i 
of the Drarfdian languages on the whole to the Scythiaii gioup. - 
considerable number of the minute coincidences on which he relics wi 
probably disappear on further iiivestigation ; but the more this lan . 
of philology is studied the more I think it will be evident that the 
main lines of his argnment-especially with regard to the resemblances 
between the Dravidian languages and the Mongohan— are corieet. 1 
cannot say that I think the resemblances of the Dravidian hmguaps 
to the Chinese very numerons. Mr Edkins holds the origind unity, 
not only of the Scythian languages, hut of aU the languages of Euiope 
and Asia, and argues that “ what are caUed families of languages are 
only dialects of an earlier speech.” This general principle seams to me 
to be in accordance, on the whole, with snoli facts as are known to ns 
■ respecting the history of human speech, but it wdl probably bo 
a considerable time before it is scientifically established. I may 
add that, to my own mind, the light which is thrown on the 
structure of fte Dravidian languages by the study of the languages o 
tlie Scythian group has always seemed, a strong confirmation of the 
theory of the existence in them of a Scythian element. The relatm 
participle is one of the most distinguishing features of the Dravidian 
verb ; but I never clearly understood the principle of the formation of 
that participle, till I saw how it wa# formed in the Mongolian and 
Manchu ; and no person, however reluctant to see a Scythian element 
in the Dravidian languages, has ever, so far as I am aware, objected to 
the explanation of the origin of the relative participle given in the fir.st 
edition of this work, or suggested another. (See " The Relative Par- 
ticiple, ” in Part V., on “ The Verb.”) 

A remarkable confirmation, on the whole, of the Scythian theory 
has been furnished by the translation of the Behistun tablets. Iho 
inscriptions discovered at Behistun or Baghistan, in western Media, 
record the political autobiograiihy of Darius Hystaspes in the Old Per- 
sian, in the Babylonian, and also in the language of the Scythians of 
the Medo-Persian empire ; and the translation of the Scythian portion 
of those inscriptions has thrown a new light on the connection of the 
Dravidian languages with the Scythian group. The language of the 
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second series of tablets was shown in Mr Koms’s paper (in the Journal 
of the Tloyal Asiatic Society^ vol. xv.) to be distinctively Scythiau, 
Professor Oppcrt holds that the people by whom this language wuh 
spoken were hledians, but agrees with Mr ITorris in considering the 
language Scythian — that is, Turanian. Wc are now enabled, therefore, 
to compare the Dravidiau idioms wdth a fully developed language of 
the Scythian family, as spoken in the fifth century, n.o. ; and whilst 
the language of the tablets has been shown to belong generally to the 
Scythian group, it has been found to bear a special relationship to a 
particular family included in that group — the Ugro-Finnish — a family 
which the Dravidian dialects have long appeared to me to resemble. 
The principal points of resemblance between the Dravidian dialects and 
the language of the tablets are as follows : — 

(1.) The language of the tablets appears to accord with the Dravi- 
dian tongues in the use of consonants of the cerebral class, f, i/, and i?.. 
These sounds exist also in Sanskrit, but I have long suspected that 
Sanskrit borrowed them from the indigenous Dravidian languages iyiide 
the section on “ Sounds ”) ; and I find that Mr Norris has expressed 
the same opinion. 

(2.) The language of the tablets agrees with Tamil in regarding the 
same consonant as a surd in the beginning of a wmrd, and as a sonant 
in the middle, and in pronouncing the same consonant as a sonant when 
single, and as a surd when doubled, (See in the section on “ Sounds ” 
illustrations of the Tamil rule.) , 

(3.) The genitive case of the language of the tablets is formed by 
suflixing the syllables nina^ or inna. The analogous forms of the 
Dravidian languages are nt jn the Telugu, na or a in G6nd or Brahui, 
and in, in Tamil, 

(4.) The dative of the tablets is ilkhi or ih/ca. There are analogies 
to this both in the TiUar-Turldsh and in the Ugrian families ; but the 
form w’hich is most perfectly iu accordance with it is that of the Dra- 
vidian dative*suffix Jm, hi, ha, &c., preceded as the suffix generally is 
in Tamil and Malaytllam, by an euphonic u or i, and a consSqiient 
doubling of the L Compare nin-ikha, to thee, in the language of- the 
tablets, with the corresponding nin-a-ge, iu Cariarese, and especially 
the Malaydlam nin-a-hhu. 

(5.) The pronouns of the language of the tablets form their accusa- 
tive by suffixing un, in, or m. Compare the Telugu accusative inflexion 
im or ni, and the Canarese am, ann-m, &c. ■ 

(6.) The only numeral written in letters iu the Scythian tablets is 
hir, one, with which appears to be connected the numeral adjective, or 
indefinite article, ra, or irra. In Telugu, ‘one’ is oha, aud in Tamd 
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or. Tlie Eu numeral adjective '' one ’ is ra, corresponding to the Tamil 
on«, hut more closely to the ra or irra of the tablets. 

In the language of the tablets all ordinal numbers cud in in 
Tamil in in Samoiede in 

(7.) The pronoun of the second person is exactly the same in the 
language of the inscriptions as in the Dravidian languages. In all it is 
nl; the oblique form, which is also the accusative, is nin. Unfortu- 
nately the plural of this pronoun is not contained in the tablets — the 
singular having been used instead of the plural in addressing inferiors. 

(8.) The language of the tablets, like the Dravidiaii languages, 
makes use of a relative participle. A relative pronoun is used in addi- 
tion to the relative participle; but Mr Norris supposes the use of this 
pronoun to bo owing to tlie imitation of the Pei’siau original. The 
particular particle which is used in the tablets in forming the relative 
participle differs from that which is generally used in the Dravidiau 
languages ; but the position and force of this particle, and the manner 
in which the participle formed by it is employed, are in perfect har- 
mony with Uravidian usage. Perhaps the use of this relative participle 
is the most remarkable and distinctive characteristic of the grammar of 
every unaltered dialect of the Scythian family. 

(9.) The negative imperative, or prohibitive, particle of the tablets is 
in G6nd minni. 

The conjugational system of the language of the tablets accords with 
that of the Hip:igariaii, the Mordvin, and other languages of the Ugriaii 
family, but differs considerably from the Dravidiau languages, which 
form their tenses in a simpler manner, by the addition of particles of 
. time to the root, and which form the persons of their verbs by the 
addition of the ordinary pronominal terminations to the particles of 
time. Notwithstanding this discrepancy in the inflexions of the verbs, 
the resemblances shown to subsist between the language of the tablets 
and the Dravidiau idioms, most of which are in particulars of primary 
importance, seem to establish the existence of a radicid, though very 
remofe, connection. Prom the discovery of these analogies, wo are led 
to conclude that the Dravidiau race, though resident in India from a 
period long prior to tlie commencement of history, originated in the 
central tracts of Asia — the seed-plot of nations ; and that from thence, 
after parting compaipr with the Aryans and the Ugro-Turanians, and 
leaving a colony in BeMcMstiln, they entered India by way of the 
Indus. 

Whilst I regard the grammatical structure and prevailing character- 
istics of the Dravidiau idioms as in the main Scythian, I claim for them 
also, and have always claimed, as will be seen further on, the possession 
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of certain remarkable affinities to the Indo-European family. In so far 
as they may be regarded as Scythian, they are allied not to the Turkidi, 
family, or to the Ugrian, or to the Mongolian, or to the Tungusian (emh 
of wliieli families differs materially from the others, notwithstanding 
generic points of resemblance), but to the group or class in which all 
these families are comprised. The Scythian family to which, on the 
whole, the Dravidian hinguagcs may be regarded as most nearly allied, 
is the Finnish or ITgrian, with some special affinities, as it appears, to 
the Ostiak branch of that family ; and this supposition, which I had 
been led to entertain from tbe comparison of graimuars and vocabu- 
laries alone, derives some confirmation from tlio fact brought to light 
by the Bchistun tablets, that tlie ancient Scythic rac.e, by which tlio 
greater , part of Central Asia was peopled prior to the irruption of the 
Medo-Persians, belonged not to the Turkish, or to the Mongolian, but 
to the Ugrian stock. If we can venture to take for granted, at pre- 
sent, the couclusivenoss of the evidence on which this hypothesis rests, 
the result at which we arrive is one of the mo.st remarkable that the 
study of comparative philology has yet realised. How remarkable that 
distinct affinities to the speech of the Dravidians of inter-tropical India 
should bo discoverable in the language of the Finns of Northern 
Europe, and of the Ostiaks and other Ugrians of Siberia; and, conse- 
quently, that the prm-Aiyan inhabitants of the Dekhan should appear, 
from the evidence furnished by theirdanguage alone, in the silence of 
history, in the absence of all ordinary probabilities, to be allied to the 
tribes that appear to have overspread Europe before the arrival of the 
Teutons and the Hellenes, and even before the arrival of the Celts ! * 
“What a confirmation of the statement that “ God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men, to dw’ell upon the face of the whole earth ! ” 
In w'eigliing the reasons which may be adduced fur affiliating the 
Dravidian languages in the main to the Scythian group, it should bo 
borne in mind that whilst the generic cliaracteristics of the Scythian 
languages arc? very strongly marked and incapable of being mistaken, 
in a vast variety of minor particulars, and especially in their vSeabu- 
laries, the languages comprised in this family differ from one another 
more widely than the various idioms of the Indo-European family 
mutually differ. Thus, whilst in nearly all the Indo-European lan- 
guages the numerals are not only similar, but the eame-— (the Sanskrit 

* Professor Hunfalvy does not admit that the Fiano-tlgrian race arrived in 
Europe before the Celts, Teutons, and ^laVobijans. I adhere, however, to the 
ordinary belief prevailing amongst. ethn,oIpgiet% Which appears to mo in tbe 
main well-grounded. The late arritsd of l 3 ie Makars in Hungary is of course 

admitted. ' | ■; .. f j 
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■\vord for one being tlie only real exception to tlie rule of general iden- 
tity) — not only do tlie numerals of every Scythian family ditier so 
widely from those of every other as to present few or no points of 
resemblance, but even the numerals of any two languages of the same 
family are found to differ very widely. So great, indeed, is the diver- 
sity existing amongst the Scythian tongues, that, whilst the Indo- 
European idioms fonn but one family, the Scythian tongues form not 
so much a family as a group of families — a group held together not 
by the bond of identity in details, but only by the bond of cei-tain 
general characteristics which they all possess in common. The Indo- 
European languages may be regarded as forming but a single genus, 
of which each language — (Sanskrit, Zend, Old Persian, Greek, Latin- 
Gothic, Lithuanian, Slavonic, Celtic)— forms a species ; whilst the lan- 
guages of the Scythian group, more inolific in differences, comprise 
at least five or six authenticated gouera, each of which includes as 
many species as are contained in the solitary Indo-European genus, . 
besides twenty or thirty isolated languages, which have up to this 
time misted every effort to classify them. 

This remarkable difference between the Indo-European languages 
and those of the Scythian stock seems to have arisen partly from the 
higher mental gifts and higher capacity for civilisation, with which the 
Indo-European tribes appear to have been endowed from the begin- 
ning, and still more from the earlier literary culture of their languages, 
and the bettCiP preservation, in consequence, of their forms and roots. 
It seems also to have arisen in part from their more settled habits, in 
eomparisou with the wmndering, nomadic life led by most of the Scy- 
thian tribes. But, from whatever cause this difference may have arisen, 
it is obvious that in weighing evidences of relationship this circumstance 
must be taken into account ; and that ^0 minute an agreement of long- 
separated si.ster dialects of the Scythian stock is not to be expected as 
ill parallel cases amongst the Indo-European dialects. Professor Max 
Muller, in his ‘‘ Lectures on the Science of Language,” adduces many 
instances of the rapidity and extent of the divergence which takes 
place between uncultivated dialects of the same language. Bishop 
Patteson also says, In most cases the languages of two neighbouring 
islands may show their common derivation in their structure (the safest 
proof of all, I imaguae), but nearly all the words will be different.” — 

Letter from Bishop Patteson to Professor Max Miiller.” Appendix 
to Life.) 

The relationship of the Dravidian languages to the languages of the 
Scythian group, — whether the relation of lineal descent, or the relation 
of sisterhood, or the wider relationship for which I plead, — has not 
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been imivarsally admitted by students of Dravidian idiiiolopy, I'rom 
t]iu brief remarks beariifg on tMs question contained in .Dr rope's 
various publications, it is evident that that eminent Dravidian scholar 
considers llie Dravidian languages in tlie main Indo-Kuropeau. lu 
the introduction to lus "Tamil Hand-Book'* (Madras, 18bh), lie says : 
" 'Hie mure deeply they (tbe South Indian languages) are studied, the 
more close will their afiinity to Sanskrit be seen to be, and the more 
evident it will appear that they possess a puiinitive and very near 
relationship to the languages of the Indo-European group. Yet tliey 
are certainly not more Prakrits, or corruptions of Sanskrit. I have 
always supposed that their place was among the niemberri of the last 
mentioned family, and that they -were probably diyecta membra of a 
language coeval with Sanskrit, and having the same origin with it. 
They certainly contain many traces of a close connection with the 
Greek, the Gothic, the Persian, and the other languages of the same 
family, in points even where Sanskrit presents no parallel.” In the 
introduction to his " Sermon on the Mount,” in four Dravidian lan- 
guages, with comparative vocabulary and inflexional tables (Madras, 
18G0), ho says : "The wuiter would direct the attention of philologists 
to the deep-.seated, radical affinities .between these languages and the 
Celtic and Teutonic languages. Had leisure and space permitted, he 
was prepared to have exhibited in detail those analogies. In a next 
edition, or in some future work, he yet cherishes the hope of doing so. 
The subject of the affiliation of these languages is one^^which requires 
that further elucidation which nothing but a complete comparative 
lexicon cotild afford.” The last reference he makes to the subject is 
in a prefatory notice to his " Outlines of the Grammar of the Tuda 
Language” (Bangalore, 1873), in which he say.3; “While agreeing in 
the main with Dr Caldwell, I ^et think that the remarkable analogies 
between the Ccitic and the Dravidian languages merit a more thorough 
investigation,” I trust Dr Pope will ere long have time to favour 
philolugers ^fith the thorough investigation which this question un- 
doubtedly merits. I may remark here, however, that in evei^thing 
he says respecting the existence of ‘analogies/ anc^*^ affinities/ and 
‘ traces of a close connection ’ between the Dravidian' languages and 
various members of the Indo-European family, I not only perfectly 
coincide with him, but pointed out many of tho|e particulars of agree- 
mezit or resemblance myself (yet without deducing from them pre- 
cisely the same conclusion) in every section of the first edition of this 
work. The theory I advocate, indeed,, takes aceourzt of both sets of 
relationships — the Scythian and the Indo-European — though it regards 
the former as, on the whole, closer and. more essential. With regard 
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to Celtic affinities in particular, it is to be renictnbered tliat of all the 
members of the Indo-European family the Celtic is that which appears 
to have most in common with the Scythian' group, and especially wdth 
the languages of the Einnish family — languages wffiich may possibly 
have been widely spoken in Europe previously to the arrival of the 
Celts. It will be necessary, therefore, in each case to incpiire whether 
the Celtic affinity may not also be a Scythian affinity. 

I refer the reader to xippendix II. for some remarks on the philo- 
logical portion of Mr Cover’s “Eolk-Songs of Southern India;” and 
also for a fuller explanation of the real nature of the theory respecting 
the relationsliip of the Dravidiau languages to the languages of the 
Scythian group advocated in the first edition of this wnrk. 

At the very outset of my own inquiries, I thought I observed in the 
Dravidian languages the Indo-European analogies to which I have 
referred; and, rejecting affinities which are unreal and which disappear 
on investigation (such as the connection of the Tamil numerals ondru 
or one ; cmju, five ; ettu, eight ; with mi-us, panch-an, and 

asht-an , — a connection which looks very plausible, but appears to me 
to be illusory (see section on “Numerals”), — I think it highly probable 
that a small number of the grammatical forms of the Dravidian lan- 
guages and a, more considerable number of their roots, are to be 
regarded as of cognate origin with corresponding forms and roots in 
the Indo-European languages. Notwithstanding the existence of a 
few analogies, of this character, the most essential features of the 
grammar of the Dravidian idioms seem to me to be undoubtedly 
Scythian, and therefore I think the propriety of placing those idioms 
in the Scythian group is indicated. Though many Hebrew roots have 
been shown to be allied to Sanskrit, yet the Hebrew language does not 
cease to be regarded as Semitic rather than Indo-European ; so, not- 
withstanding many interesting analogies with Sanskrit, Greek, Gothic, 
Celtic, and Persian, which may be discovered on a careful examination of 
the Dravidian tongues, and which will be pointed out in their order in 
each t)f the succeeding sections, the essential characteristics of those 
tongues are such as seem to me to require us to regard them as in the 
main Scythian. Dr Gustave Schlegel, in his “ Sinico-Aryaca ” (Batavia, 
1872), a treatise 'on Chinese and Aryan affinities, endeavours to establish 
the existence of an irltimate relationship between the Chinese roots 
and those of the Aryan languages. Supposing this point established, it 
would not follow that Chinese is an Aryan tongue. It would only 
follow that it had succeeded in preserving certain exceedingly primitive 
forms of speech which had also been preserved in the languages of the 
Aryan family. Not Chinese only, but Sanskrit and Hebrew, are now 
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known to have been originally monosyllabic; and tlie inom^sylkilnc 
character of most Dravidian roots, if not of all, will appear in every 
section of this work. Dr Bleek (in' a paper in the Journal of the 
Anfhropoloifical Socidy fur 1871) has thrown ont the idea that the 
Aryan family of languages may possibly have been exposed at an early 
period to Dravidian influences. lie says : “ The Aryan arc dis- 
tinguished from the other sex-denoting languages by the po.ssession 
of a neuter gender. The Dravidian languages possess a neuter gender, 
w'lnch has as wide a range as in English, the most logically arranged 
of tiie Aryan languages. The distinctive marks of the neuter gender, 
in tlic Dravidian languages, even agree witli those of our own lan- 
guages to so great an extent that it doss not appear probable that these 
two circles of languages (whicli are the only ones knowui to pos-sess 
this threefold gender — 7.e,, ma.scu]ine, feminine, and neuter) should 
have developed the neuter gender quite independently of each other. 
The Dravidian languages have not as yet been proved to belong to 

f ir own sex-denoting family of languages; and although it is not 
ipossible that they may be shown ultimately to bo a inembei' of this 
family, yet it may also be that at the time of the formation of the 
Aryan languages a Dravidian influence was exerted upon them, to 
which this, among other similarities, is due.” The Dravidian lan- 
guages had a neuter pronoun of the third person at the earliest period 
to which their forms can be traced ; but I suspect it was at a later 
period of their history that gender made its appearance in the verb. 
When the Dravidians entered India their verb must, I think, have 
been without personal terminations, and therefore without gender. It 
w’ili be seen hereafter that gender is more fully and systematically 
developed in the verb of the Dravidian literary dialects than in any 
other language in the world. This conld not have been owing to the 
influence of Sanskrit, but must have been ah intra. 

In stating that the Dravidian languages contain certain roots and 
forms allied to Sanskrit, and to the Indo-European languages gene- 
rally, it is necessary to preclude misapprehension. During th3 long 
period of the residence of the Dxvavidian and Aryan races in the same 
country, the Dravidian vocabularies have borrowed largely from Sans- 
krit. It is necessary therefore to remind the reader that the analogies 
to which I refer are not founded on the existence in the Dravidian 
tongues of Sanskrit derivatives, but are such as are discoverable in the 
original structure and primitive vocabulary of those languages. Whilst 
the Dravidian languages have confessedly borrowed much from their 
more wealthy neighbours, Sanskrit, in soma instances, has not disdained 
to borrow from the Dravidian : but in general there is no difficulty in 
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distinguishing what the. one language has borrowed from the other; 
and the statement I have now made relates not to derivatives, or words 
which may be supposed to be derivatives, but to radical, deep-seated 
analogies which it is difficult to explain on any supposition but that 
of a partial or distant relationship. In most instances the words and 
forms in which analogies are discoverable are allied not to Sanskrit 
alone, but to the entire Indo-European family : in not a few instances 
analogies are discoverable in Greek and Latin, which are not found in 
Sanskrit ; and in many of those instances in which Sanskrit appears 
to exhibit the closest analogy, it is not the euplionised, systematised 
Sanskrit (Sawskrita) of written compositions, but the crude, original 
Sanskrit, which is discoverable by analysis and comparison,-— the Vor- 
Sanskrit of W. von Humboldt. 

I subjoin here a few illustrations of what I mean by primitive, un- 
derived Indo-Europeanisms discoverable in the Dravidian languages. 

(1.) The use of n, as in Greek, to prevent hiatus. 

(2.) The existence of gender in the pronouns of the third person and 
in verbs, and in particular the existence of a neuter gender. 

(3.) The use oid ox t as the sign of the neuter singular of demon- 
strative pronouns or pronouns of the third person. 

(I.) The existence of a neuter plural, as in Latin, in short a. 

(5.) The formation of the remote demonstrative from a base in a, the 
proximate from a base in i. 

(6.) The formation of most preterites, as in Persian, by the addition 
oid. 

(7.) The .formation of some preterites by the reduplication of a por- 
tion of the root. , 

(S.) The formation of a considerable number of verbal nouns by 
lengthening the vowel of the verbal root. See also “ Giossarial Affi- 
nities.” 

The illustrations given above form only a small portion, of the 
analogous forms which will be adduced in the grammatical analysis 
and ki the giossarial affinities : they will, however, suffice to render it 
probable that Indo-European analogies are really discoverable in the 
Dravidian languages. They also serve to illustrate the statement, that, 
though Sanskrit has long been the nearest neighbour of the Dravidian 
tongues, there are not a few Dravidian roots which seem more nearly 
allied to the w^estern Indo-European idioms than to the Sauskritic or 
eastern. If therefore the Dravidian languages may be classified, 
as I am still inclined to classify them, as essentially and in the 
main Scythian, I must add that I consider them as of all Scythian 
tongues those which present the most numerous, ancient, and interest- 
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irig analogies to the Lulo-Enropean languages. The position \Yliich 
tins faiuily ooenpios, if not mid-way between the two groups, seems to 
me to lie on that side of tlie Ecytlmm groixp on which the .Indo- 
European appears to liave been severed from it, and on xvliich the most 
distinct traces of the original identity of the families still remain. Tf 
this view be correct (as I think it will be showm to be), the Indo- 
Europeanisnis di.scovcrable in tlie Pravidian languages carry us back to 
a period beyond all hislory, beyond all mythology, not only prior to the 
separation of the western biaiuches of the Indo-European race from the 
eastern, but piior also to the separation of the yet undivided Indo- 
European race from that portion of the common stock which was after- 
wards styled Scythian. 

It is a curious circumstance that in the vocabxtlary of the Dravidian 
languages, especially in that of Tamil, a few Semitic analogies may also 
be discovered. In some instances the analogous roots arc found in the 
Indo-European family, as w^ell as in Hebrew, though the Hebrexv form 
of the root is more closely analogous. For example, though we find in 
Latin ave~o, to desire, and in Sanskrit cev, of which ‘ to desire ’ is a 
subordinate moaning ; yet the corresponding Tamil words avd, desire, 
and dual (signifying also desire, a verbal noun from a lost verb dv-u, 
to desire) seems still more directly allied to the Hebrew dvak, to desire, 
and the verbal noun avvd/i, desire. In addition, however, to such 
general analogies as pervade several families of tongues, including the 
Dravidian, there are a few roots discoverable, I think, both in the 
Dravidian languages and in Hebrew, to which I am not aware of the 
existence of any resemblance in any language of the Indo-European 
family. Illustrations of these special analogies will be found under 
the head of “ Glossarial Affinities : Semitic.” 

The Semitic analogies observable in Tamil are neither so numerous 
nor so important as the Indo-European, nor do they carry with them 
such convincing evidence; but taking them in connection with that 
more immercus and important class of analogous roots which are found 
in the Indo-European languages, as well as in Hebrew, but of which 
the Hebrew form is more closely allied to the Dravidian (see the “ Glos- 
sarial Affinities”), these analogies, such as they are, constitute an addi- 
tional element of interest in tlie problem of the origin and prse-historic 
connections of the Dravidian race. I do not adduce these analogies 
for the purpose of endeavouring to prove the existence of any relation- 
ship between the Dravidian language and Hebrew, Aware of the 
danger of proving nothing by attempting to prove too much, I content 
myself with merely stating those analogies, without attempting to 
deduce any inference from them, ,The Indo-European analogies are so 
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intimately connected nith. the individuality and vital essence of tlie 
Dravidian languages, that it seems difficult to suppose them to be 
merely the result of early association, liowcvcr intimate. It is only on 
the supposition of the existence of a remote or partial relationship that 
they appear to he capable of being fully explained. In the case of the 
Semitic analogies, however, the supposition of a relationship between 
the two families of tongues does not appear tf) be necessary. The 
analogies that appear to exist may be only accidental, or they can be 
accounted for on the hypothesis — a very easy and natural one — that the 
primitive Dravidians were at some early period before their arriv.al in 
India associated with a people speaking a Semitic language. 

It seems proper here to notice the remarkable general resemblance 
■which exists between the Dravidian pronouns and those of the aborigi- 
nal tribes of southern and western Australia. In wliatever -^vay it may 
be explained, the existence of a general resemblance seems to be un- 
questionable ; but it has not hitherto been observed that the Australian 
pronouns of the first person are more nearly allied to the Tibetan than 
to the Dravidian. This will appear from the following comparative 
view of the pronoun of the first person singular. 

DuAVimAN. Austealiax. Tibetax. Chinese. 

I, ndn, ydn, lid, nga, ngaii, ngatsa, nga, nge, nged,' ngo. 
en, nganya, 

Whilst the base of this pronoun seems to be closely allied to the 
corresponding pronoun in Tibetan, and in the Indo-Chinese family 
generally, the manner in which it is pluraliscd in the Australian 
dialects bears a marked resemblance to the Dravidian, and especially 
to Telugu. Telugu forms its plurals by suffixing hi- to the singular 
tli(5 Australian dialects by a similar addition of hi, li, dl%, dli, &c. In 
this particular some of the dialects of the north-eastern frontier of 
India exhibit also an agreement with Telugu — e.g., compare Dhimal 
nd, thou, with nyel, you. In the Australian dialects I find the follow- 
ing plurals and duals of the pronoun of the first person — we, or we 
two, wjcdii, oigadlii, ngadli, ngalaia, &c. Compare this with the 
manner in which the Telugu forms its plural — e.g., vdrid'u, he, vdndlu, 
they ; and even with the Tamil ‘ plural exclusive ’ of the pronoun of 
the first person — e.g., ndn, I, ndngaf, we. 

The resemblance between the Australiaji pronouns of the second 
person, both singular and jAural, and those of the Dravidian langunges 
is more distinct and special, and is apparent, not only in the suffixes, 
but in the pronominal base itself. The normal forms of these pronouns 
in the Dravidian languages are — singular, ntn, plural, ntni. The per- 
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sojiality resides in tlic crude root 7??, thou, which is the same in both 
lUHiibers, with tiic addition of a singular formative % {???», thou), and 
a plumlising forraativo m (7)t-m^ thous, or you). Tu some cases the 
pluralising particle nj has been displaced, and which I regard as pro- 
jicrly the sign of the epicene plural of the third person, has been sub- 
stituted for it — c.ff,, you (in Telugu mtr-7i.) This ahnoj-imil form 

7ur is most used as a nominative, the older and more regular 7 /?.m 
retains its place in the compounds. Whilst i is the vowel which, is 
almost invariably found in the singular of the pronoun of the .second 
person, it is found that in the plural i often gives place to if, as in the 
clas.sic;d Tamil mmia, your, and the Hrfihiii you. It i.s to be 
noticed also tluit tlio modern Oanarese has softened 9fim into if/fvf or 
n/fc'ff, in tlio nominative. It is singular, in whatever way it may be 
accounted fur, that in each of the particulars now mentioned the Aus- 
tralian dialects resemble the Draviclian. See the following comjjarative 
view. Under the Australian head I class the dual together with the 
plural, as being substantially the same. 

Deavidian. Aostiuliait. 

thou, nm, owma, 'n/jhi^ie, nr/nifoa, 'iunc/te. 

you, 7dni, m’/Ji, 7itr, 7uim, nivii, ‘timiedoo, iiwm, 7vma, niju'rle. 

Compare also the accusative of the first person singular in Tamil, 
e7i7iei, me, with the Australian accusative emmo. 

The grammatical structure of the Australian dialects exhibits a gene- 
ral agreement with the languages of the Scythian group. In the nse 
of postpositions instead of prepositions ; in the use of two forms of the 
fir.st person plural, one inclusive of the party addressed, the other 
exclusive ; in the formation of inceptive, causative, and reflective verbs 
by the addition of certain particles to the root ; and, generally, in the 
agglutinative structure of worils and in the position of woi'ds in a 
sentence, the dialects of Australia resemble the Dravidian — as also the 
Turkish, the ^Mongolian, and other Scythian languages; and in the 
same particulars, with one or two exceptions, they differ essejjtially 
from the dialects w’hich are called Polynesian. The vocabularies of the 
Australian dialects which have been compiled do not appear to furnish 
additional confirmation to the resemblances pointed out above ; but it 
is difncult to suppose these resemblances to be unreal or merely acci- 
dental, and it is obvious that the Australian diatects demand (and pro- 
bably will reward) further examination.^ 


* See a paper On the position of the Australian languages,” by W. H. J. 
Bleet, Esq., Fh.D., read at a meeting of the Anthropological Society. London, 
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It is singular also, and still more difficult to be accounted for, that 
some resemblances may be traced between the Draviclian languages and 
the Bornu, or rather the Kanuri, one of the languages spoken in the 
Bornu country, in Central Africa, hlost of tlie resemblances are, it is 
true, of a general nature — e.^., the Kanuri is agglutinative in structure, 
it uses postpositions instead of prepositions, it adds to nouns and sen- 
tences syllables expressive of doubt, interrogation, and emphasis, in a 
peculiarly Draviclian manner, and its verb has a negative voice. It 
has an objective verb, as well as a subjective, like the Hungarian, The 
most distinctive resemblance to the Dravidiau languages I notice is in 
the pronoun of the second person, -which is ni, as in each of the Dra- 
vidian dialects. Even this, however, as has been shown, is common 
to the Dravidian with Brahui, Chinese, the language of the second 
Behistun tablets, and the Australian dialects. The Kanuri language 
differs so remarkably from the rest of the African tongues, that it is 
very desirable that its relationship should be fully investigated. See 
Koelle’s “ Grammar of Bornu.” 


Which Language oe Dialect best eepeesents the Peimitive 
Condition OE THE Deaviuian Tongues ? 

Before entering upon the grammatical comparison of the Dravidian 
dialects, it seems desirable to ascertain where we should look for their 
earliest characteristics. Some persons have been of opinion that what 
is called Shen-Tamil {^en-Danvi.r), or the classical dialect of the Tamil 
language, is to be regarded as the best representative of the primitive 
Dravidian speech. Without underestimating the great value of the 
Shen-I’amil, I am convinced that no one dialect can be implicitly 
accepted as a mirror of Dravidian antiquity. A comparison of all the 
dialects that exist will be found our best and safest guide to a Taiow- 
iedge of the primitive speech from which the various existing dialects 
have diverged; and not only the Shen-Tamil, but every existing, dialect, 
even the rudest, will be found to contribute its quota of help towards 
this end. The Tamil pronouns of the finst and second person cannot 
be understood without a kno-ftdedge of Ancient or Classical Canarese ; 
and the Khdnd or Ku, one of the rudest dialects, the' grammar of which 
was reduced to writing only a few years ago, is the only dialect which 
throws light on the masculine and feminine terminations of the Dravi- 
dian pronouns of the third person. Still it is unquestionable that the 
largest amount of assistance towards ascertaining the primitive condi- 
tion of the Dravidian languages will be afforded by Tamil, and in par- 
ticular by Shen-Tamil ; and this naturally follows from the circum- 
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stance that of all tlio Dravidian idioms Tamil appears to have been 
earlic’st cultivated. 


(1.) Litaxiry, clamcal dialects of the Dravidian Languages: To ivhat 
extent mag they he regarded as representing the. primitive tmdition 
of those Languages ? 


It is a remarkable peculiarity of tlie Indian langunge.s that, as soon 
as tlicy ]j(3giu to bo cultivated, the literary style evinces a tondeiiey to 
boco3ue a literary dialect distinct from the dialect of coramtni life, with 
a grammar and vocabulary of its own. This is equally characteristic 
of the speech of the Aryans of the north ami of that of the Dravidians 
of the south. The relation in which Sanskidt stands to the Prakrits 
and the modern vernaculars is not identical with the relation in which 
the dead languages of Europe stand to the living languages descended 
‘from them. The so-called dead languages of Europe were at one time 
living tongues, spoken nearly as they were written, as, e.g., the speeche.s 
of Demosthenes and Cicero testify. When we call those languages 
dead, we merely mean to describe them as the speech of the dead past, 
not that of the living present. Sanskrit cannot properly be called a 
dead language in this sense. Probably it wms never the actual, every- 
day speech of any portion of the Aryans of India at any period of their 
history, however remote. Its name Samskrita, the elaborated or deve- 
loped speech, illustrates its origin. It was the language not of any 
race or district, but of a class — the class of bards and priests, the lite- 
rary men of the first ages ; or rather it was the language of literature; 
and as literary culture made progress, the language of literature became 
ever more copious, euphonious, and refined. If life means growth, 
and if growth means change, Sanskrit must be regarded as having for 
a long period been, not a dead,, but a living tongue ; though it must be 
admitted that changed slowly, like everything else in Indi?, — more 
slowly, doubtless, than tiie colloquial dialects. The Sanskrit of 4116 
Purflnas differed from the Sanskiit of the Yedas ; and in the Vedas 
themselves the style of the later hymns differed from that of the ear- 
lier. Tiie earliest Sanskrit extant is evidently the result of a process 
of refinement, originating in the literary activity of a still earlier period, 
of which no records survive. A composition is nolTneeessarily ancient 
because written in Sanskrit ; for all through the ages, down to very 
recent times, ail the literati of Northern and Western India, with the 
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tlio most ortliodox veliiclc for the expression of every variety of ortho- 
dox thought. . ^ 

“ The great reformer Buddha, in the sixth century before Chris., 
adopted the popular speech as the vehicle of his teachings ; his suc- 
cessors were infected with an unbounded cacoetkes sci-ibmch, and have 
left behind a literature of enormous extent. Here again, however, the 
fatal mistake common to all Indian writers was committed. Ho sooner 
had Prakrit become the language of the Buddhists’ scriptures than it 
was at once regarded as sacred, and carefully preserved from change or 
development. It took with regard to the popular speech the same 
position that Sanskrit had taken in the earlier centuries. This seems 
to be the fate of all Indian languages : when once committed to writing 
they assume a literary type, and have a tendency to draw away from 
the vulgar living tongue of the people. In the present day -we see tno 
same process going on in Bengal. Few Bengali writers, save those 
whose minds have been to some extent moulded on English models of 
thought and feeling, are content to write as they speak. They must- 
have something more elaborate and refined %vheii they take pen in 
hand, and fill their pages with pompous and artificial Sanskrit^words, 
which they readUy admit are not ‘ understanded of the people.’” 

This state of things is not peculiar to Northern India, We find 
precisely the same tendencies, with the same results, in the South. 
Each of the four cultivated Dravidian languages has split up into two 
dialects more or less distinct— a literary, classical dialect; and a 
popular, colloquial dialect. Classical Ganarese is usually called ‘Old 
Canarese ; ’ hut it may more properly be regarded neither as new nor 
as old, but simidy as the language of Canarese literature, seeing that 
it is the language in which literary compositions seem always to have 
been written, at least from the twelfth century, when K6sava’s grammar 
was composed, down to the present day. ‘ Old MalayCilam ' seems to 
have a better title than Old Canarese to be called ‘ old,’ inasmuch as 
it contains a considerable number of obsolete forms. Moreover, Avhilst 
modern Malayalam literature is intensely Sanskritic, the older literature 
was pervaded with the characteristics of the older or classical iamil. 
The language of Telugu poetry differs considerably from that of every- 
day life, but it is not regarded as a different dialect, or designated by 
any special name. It is regarded by native Telugu scholars as differing 
from ordinary Telugu only in being purer and more elevated. The most 
appropriate name for any of the literary dialects, as it appears to me, is 
that by which the higher dialect of Tamil is designated. It is called 
Sben-Tamil (^en-Damir) — that is, classical or correct Tamil, literally 
‘ straight Tamil,’ by which name it is meant to be distinguished not 
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merely from tlie colloquial Tamil of tlio masses, but still more from 
certain rude local dialects, said to be twelve in number, mentioned by 
tile grammarians by name, and included under the generic designation 
of Kodnn-Dmilr — that is literally, ‘ crooked Tamil.’ Tlie name ordinarily 
given by Europeans to tlic literary dialect of Tamil is ‘ High Tamil j’ and 
this iii(|ieavs to me to be a more accurate term, on the whole, than that 
ordinarily given to the literary dialect of Ganare.se; for thougli tliere 
is a sense in which each of these literary dialects may be described as 
‘old,’ tliidr most essential characteristic is the extraordinary amount of 
p(dish and refinement they have received. Classical Tamil boars nearly 
the same relation to*the actual .spcecli of tire people that Sanskrit (that 
i.s, classical Indo-Aryan) did to the ancient Prribrits, and now does to 
the modern Qaurian vernacular's. Even at the time the oldest extant 
High Tamil compositions were written, there wms i)robabIy almost as 
wide .a diilercnce between the language of the vulgar and that afibeted 
by the litemti as there is at present. It is inconceivable that so 
elaborately refined and euphonised a style of language as that of the 
classical poems and grammars, can ever liave been the actual every-day 
speech of any class of the people. It contains, it is true, many ancient 
forms ; but forms that liad come to be regarded as vulgar by the time 
that literary culture had commenced (no matter how great their anti- 
quity), seem to have been systematically rejected. The speech of the 
masses may therefore contain forms and words as old as, or even older 
than, the corresponding forms and words of the literature*; and yet there 
is an important dilTereuce between the two to be borne in mind. Ho 
argument in favour of the antiquity of a word or form can be founded 
merely on the fact of its existence in the colloquial dialect ; whereas 
the existence of a word or form in the classical dialect, especially in 
the grammars and vocabularies of tliat dialect, proves at least that it 
was in existence when that dialect was fixed, which certainly cannot 
have been less than a thousand years ago. There is an additional 
presumption In favour of its antiquity in the circumstance tlmt all 
poets, even the earliest, have been accustomed to regard expressions 
that were considered more or less archaic in their own time, as pecu- 
liarly suitable to poetical compositions. 


(2). High aniiqgdty of the Uterai'y cuUivoUim of Tamil. 

The relatively high antiquity of the literary cultivation of Tamil 
being a matter of interest considered in itself, irrespective of its bear- 
ings on the question of Dravidian comparative grammar, I shall Imre 
adduce a few of the evidences on which this' conclusion rests; 
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1 . Clasisical Tamil, which not only contains all tlie refinements 
which the Tamil has received, but also exhibits to some extent the 
primitive condition of the language, differs more from the colloquial 
Tamil than the classical dialect of any other Dravidian idiom differs 
from its ordinary dialect. It differs from colloquial Tamil so con- 
siderably that it might almost be considered as a distinct language : 
for not only is classical Tamil poetiy as unintelligible to the unlearned 
Tamilian as the ^/Eneid of Virgil to a modern Italian peasant, but even 
prose compositions written in the classical dialect might be read for 
hours in the hearing of a person acquainted only with the colloquial 
idiom, without his understanding a single senteneo. ISTotwithstanding 
this, classical Tamil contains less Sanskrit, not more, than the col- 
loquial dialect. It affects purism and national independence 3 and its 
refinements are all ab intra. As the words and forms of classical 
Tamil cannot have been invented all at once by the poets, but must 
have come into use slowly and gradually, the degree in which colloquial 
Tamil has diverged from the poetical dialect, notwithstanding the 
slowness with which language, like everything else, changes in the 
East, seems to me a proof of the high antiquity of the literary cultiva- 
tion of Tamil. 

2. Another evidence consists in the extraordinary copiousness of 
the Tamil vocabulary, and the number and variety of the grammatical 
forms of Shen-Tamil. The Shen-Tamil grammar is a crowded museum 
of obsolete forms, cast-off inflexions, and curious anomalies. Many of 
these will be pointed out from time to time in the body of this work. 
I may here refer especially to the extreme and almost naked simplicity 
of some of the conjugatioual forms of the oldest Tamil, particularly to 
the existence of an uninflected form of the verb, and of another form 
in which only tbe first rudimentary traces of inflection are seen. These 
particulars, as will be shown in the Part “ on the Verb,” seem to me to 
point to the arrest of the development of the Tamil verb at a very 
early period by the invention of writing, as in the stiff more remark- 
able instance of Chinese. The extraordinary copiousness of the Tamil 
vocabulary is shown by the fact that a school lexicon of the Tamil 
language, published by the American missionaries at Jaffna, contains 
no less than 68,500 words ; notwithstanding which, it would be neces- 
sary to add several thousands of technical terms, besides provincialisms, 
and thousands upon thousands of authorised compounds, in order to 
render the list complete, hTotliing strikes a Tamil scholar more, on 
examining the dictionaries of the other Dravidian dialects, than the 
j)aucity of their lists of synonyms in comparison wnth those of Tamil. 
The Tamil vocabulaiy contains not only those w'ords which may be 
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reg'.uded as appropriate to the language, inasmuoli as they arc used by 
Idunil alone, but also those wbich may be considered as the property 
of Tolugu, Canareae, &c. Thus, the word used fur ‘house’ in ordinary 
Tamil is 'ifidu.; but the vocabulary contains also, and occasionally uses, 
the word appropriate to Telugu, il (Tel. illu), and the distinctive Can- 
arose word, 7nami (Can. oiiana); besides another synonym, kudi, 
which, it has in common with Sanskrit and the whole of the Finnish 
languages. The grammar and vocabulary of Tamil arc thus to a con- 
sidorabio extent the common repository of Dravidian forms and roots. 

We may conclude, therefore, that the literary cultivation of Tamil 
dates from a period prior to that of the other idioms, and not long 
subserpieut to the final breaking up of the language of the ancient 
Dravidians into dialects. 

3. Another evidence of tlie antiquity and purity of Tamil consists 
in the agreement of the ancient Oanarese, the ancient Slalayalam, the 
Tulu, and also tlie Tula, Gond, and Ivu, with Tamil, in many of 
the particulars in which modern Oanarese and modern Telugu difter 
from it. 

4. The fact that in many instances the forms of Telugu roots and 
inflexions have evidently been softened down from the forms of Tamil, 
is a strong confirmation of the higher antiquity of the Tamilian forms. 
Instances of this will be given in the section on the phonetic system of 
these languages. It will suffice now to adduce, as an illustration of 
what is meant, the transposition of vowels in the Telugu demonstra- \ 
tive pronouns. The true Dravidian demonstrative bases are a, remote, 1 
and i, proximate ; to which are suffixed the formatives of the genders, ( ^ 
with V euphonic, to prevent hiatus. The Tamil demonstratives are/ 
umn, illc, and ivan, hie. The Telugu masculine formative answering 

to the Tamil an, is dw, mhi, or aclw ; and hence the demonstratives in 
Telugu, answering to the Tamil avan, ivan, might be expected to be 
avadu and ivadu, instead of which wo find v<!ld7i, ille, and vMu, hie. 
Hero the denmnstrative bases a and i have shifted from their natural 
position at the beginning of the word to the middle, whilst by coales- 
cing with the vowel of the formative, or as a compensation for its loss, 
their quantity has been increased. The altered, abnormal form of the 
Telugu is evidently the later one ; but as even the high dialect of the 
Telugu contains no other form, the period when.the Telugu grammar 
was rendered permanent by written rules and the aid of written com- 
positions, must have been subsequent to the origin of the coxi'uption 
in question, and therefore subsequent to the literary cultivation of 
Tamil. 
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5. AnotTier evidence' of antiquity consists in tlie great corruption of 
many of the Sanskrit tadbkavas or derivatives found in Tamil. 

The Sanskrit contained in Tamil may be divided into three portions 
of different dates. 

(1.) The most recent portion was introduced by the three religious 
schools which divide amongst them the allegiance of the mass of the 
Tamil people. These are the school of the S'aiva-Siddhflnta, or that of 
the philosophy of the Againas, the most popular system amongst the 
Tamil S'udras, the school of S'aukara Acharya, the apostle of Advaita, 
and the chief rival of both, the school of S'li Vaisliuava, founded by 
Pu^raannja Acharya. The period of the greatest activity and influence 
of those sects seems to have extended from about the eleventh century, 
A.D., to the sixteenth ; * and the Sanskrit derivatives introduced by 
the adherents of these systems (with the exception of a few points 
wherein change was unavoidable) are pure, unclianged Sanskrit. 

(2.) The school of writers, partly preceding the above and partly 
contemporaneous with them, by which the largest portion of the San- 
skrit derivatives found in Tamil were introduced, was that of the 
Jainas, which flourished from about the ninth or tenth century, a.d,, 
to the thirteenth. The period of the predominance of the Jainas (a 
predominance in intellect and learning— rarely a predominance in 
political power) was the Augustan age of Tamil literature, the period 
when the Madura College, a celebrated literary association, appears to 
have flourished, and when the Rural, the Chintitmani, and the classical 
vocabularies and grammars were written. The Sanskrit derivatives 
found in the writings of this period are very considerably altered, so as 
to accord with Tamil euphonic rules. Tims IdJca, Sans, the world, is 
changed into ukiffic ; 7'djd, a king, into aram. 

ISTearly the whole of the Sanskrit derivatives found in Telugu, Ca- 
narese, and Malayalam belong to the periods now mentioned, or at 
least they accord on the whole with the derivatives found in the Tamil 


■ * It appears probable that it was during this period that the great temples t'f 
the Carnatic were erected. Those temples, the most stupendous works o£ the 
kind in the East, seem, to have owed their existence to the enthusiasm and zeal 
of the adherents of the &iva-Siddh§,nta system. I have not yet been able to 
ascertain the exact datr when any of the more’ celebrated temples was erected; 
but from inscriptions in my possession recording donations and endowments 
made to them, I am able to state that the greater number of the Saiva temples 
were in existence in the twelfth century, many in the eleventh. I have not 
ascertained the existence of any Yaishnava temple in the South before the twelfth 
century. 
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oi: those two periods, especially the former or more recent. They are 
divided, txccording to the degree of permutation or corruption to which, 
they have been sixbjceted, into the two classes of fat-saMa, the same 
xvith it~v>., words which are identical with SansMt— and iad-bhara, 
of tlic same nature with it = derived from it— words which are 
derived from a Sanskrit origin, but have been more or less corrupted 
or changed by local influences. The former class, or taUmw words, 
are scair.cly at all altered, and generally look like words which have 
been nsed only by Brahmans, or which liad been introduced into the 
vernaculars at a period when the Sanskrit alphabetical and i*honctic 
systems had become naturalised, through the predominance of the later 
forms of Hiudinsm. Sanskrit derivatives of the second class winch 
have been altered more considerably, or tudMJtava words, do not appear 
to have been borrowed direct from Sanskrit, but are represented by 
Tolugu and Canarose grammarians themselves as words that have been 
borrowed from the Prakrits, or collocpiial dialects of the Sanskrit, 
spoken in ancient times in the contiguous Gaura provinces. 

(3.) In addition to the Sanskrit tatsema and tadbham derivatives of 
the two periods now mentioned — the modern Vedantic, Saiva, and 
Vaishnava periods, and the Jaina period— Tamil contains many deriva- 
tives belonging to the very earliest period of the literary culture of the 
language-derivatives which are probably of an earlier date than the 
introduction of Sanskrit into the other dialects. The derivatives of 
this class were not borrowed from the northern Prakrits ^though much 
more corrupted than even the derivatives borrowed from those Praknts 
by Canarese and Telugu), but appear to have been derived from oral 
intercourse with the first Brahmanical priests, scholars, and astrologers, 
and probably remained unwritten for a considerable time. The San- 
skrit oi this period is not only g;reatly more corrupted than that of the 
period of the Jainas, but its corruptions arc of a different character. 
The Jainas altered the Sanskrit which they borrowed in order to 
bring it into ‘accordance with Tamil euphonic rules; whereas in the 
Sanskrit of the period now under consideration — the earliest period 
—the changes tliat have been introduced seem to be in utter 
defiance of rule. The following are instances of derivatives of this 

(a.) The Sans. M, sacred, was altered whilst a more 

recent alteration of the Sanskrit word is into drt, Bitt, and si 

(b.) The Sans, karman, a work, is iig the Tamil of^ the more modern 
periods altered into karumam and kanmam; but in the older Tamil 
it was corrupted into kam. 

(c.) Several of the names of the;Tamil rkmths supply us wiLn imi- 
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strationa of early corruptions of Sanslait. Tlie Tamil months, though 
now solar-siderial, are named from the old lunar asterisms, the names 
of which asterisms, and still more the names of the months borroAved 
from them, are greatly corrupted, the asterism ijUrva-askMam, 

is changed into ly&rMam : asliddain^ also, is changed into ddam,, from 
which is formed ddi, the Tamil name of the month July — August. 
The name of the asterism ahint has been corrupted into ' 

W'hieli is the Tamil name of the mouth October — OA^ember. The 
change of pdrva hhadra-pada, the Sanskrit name of one of the asterisms, 
into puraftdsi is still more extraordiuar3^ F'drvad>hadra-pada 
first changed into pdTattd.d% the name of the corresponding asterism 
in Tamil ; and this, again, by the shortening of the first syllable and 
the change of di into si, became puradtdh, the Tamil month September 
■ — October. The corresponding names of the asterisms and months in 
Tolugu, Ganarese, &c., are pure, unchanged Sanskrit ; and hence the 
greater antkj^uity of the introduction of those words into Tamil, or at 
least the greater antiquity of their use in Tamil Avritten compositions, 
may safely be concluded, 

G. The higher antiquity of the literary cultivation of Tamil may also 
be inferred from Tamil inscriptions. In Karnataka and Telingdna, 
every inscription of an early date and the majority even of modern 
inscriptions are written in Sanskrit. Even Avhen the characters 
employed are those of the ancient Canaresc or Telugu (characters which 
have been arranged to express the peculiar sounds of Sanskrit), 
Sanskrit is the language in Avhich the inscription is found to be Avritten, 
if it is one of any antiquity. In the Tamil country, on the contrary, 
all inscriptions belonging to an early period are Avritten in Tamil ; and 
I have not met wdth, or heard of, a single Sanskrit inscriikion in the 
Tamil country Avhich appears to be older than the fourteenth century 
A.D., though I have obtained fac-simiies of all the inscriptions I could 
hear of in South Tinuevelly and South Travancore — integral portions 
of the ancient P^iidyan kingdom. The number of inscriptions I have 
obtafhed is about a hundred and fifty. They w'ore found on the wails 
and floors of temples, and on rocks and pillars. The latest are written 
in Grantha, or the character iu Avhich Sanskrit is written by the DrjV 
vida Bifihmans ; those of an earlier age either in an old form of the 
existing Tamil character, or in a still older character, Avhich appears to 


* I have Jong hoped at some period to make public the items of information 
contained in fchpse inscriptions, not one of which is included in the inscriptions 
belonging to the Mackenzie collection of MSS, I may, however, mention here 
the illovving results I have arrived at : — 1. The generally fictitious character of 
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the long lists of kings of Madura, each with a high-sounding Sanskrit name, which 
are contained in the local Purdnas and other legends, and which have been pub- 
lished by Professor Wilson in his “Historical Sketch of the Paudiyan Kingdom,” 
and by Mr Taylor in his “ Oriental Historical MSS.” 2. The veracity and accu- 
racy of most of the references to the P.dndya and Chdla dynasties contained w 
the Mahii-wanso* and other historical records and compilations of the Singhalese 
Buddhists. 3. The fact, or proof of the fact, of the subjection of the whole^pf the 
Pdnclya country, including South Travancore, to the Ch6las in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. 4, The probable identification of Sundara PS,iidya, by whom 
the Jainas (sometimes erroneously termed Buddhists) were finally expelled from 
Madura, and whom Professor Wilson has placed in the eighth or ninth century 
A.D,, with the ‘ Sender Bandi,’ who is said by Marco Polo to have been reigning 
in the southern part of the peninsula during his visit' to India in the end of the 
thii-ieeuth century. The same Sundara PAndya i6 placed by native Hindh autho- 
rities some thousands of years before the Christian era. See Relative Antiquity 
of Dravidiau Literature.” 

* Journal of the Madras Literary Bociely, vol, xiii, 

+ I here allow the language of the first edition to stand, my conjecture ha 
been found to be very near the mark. See Section on Hravidian Alpbabc 
" ■ : : 
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have been common to the Tamil and the ancient Malayulam conn trie?, 
and is the character in which the ancient idsams ('it documentary tablets 
in the possession of the Jews at Cochin and of the Syrian Christians 
in Travancore are written. This character is still used with some varia- 
tions by the Aluhammedan colonists in North MalayilKam. It preseut.s 
some points of resemblance to the modern Telugu-Cauarese eharacter, 
and also to the character in which some undeciphered inscriptions iu 
Ceylon and the Eastern Islands are written.'*^ The language of all the 
more ancient of these inscriptions is Tamil, and the style iu which they 
are wnutteu is that of the classical dialect, without any of tho.se double 
plurals ntiyjal^ you.s, instead of ntr, you), and other unauthorised 
novelties by which modern Tamil is disfigured ; but it i.s free also from 
the affected brevity and involutions of the poetical style. As iw 
iiisoriptiou of any antiquity in Telingaiia or Karnfitaka is found to be 
written iu the Canarcse or tJie Telugu languagef whatever be the 
character employed, the priority of Tamil literary culture, as well as 
its national independence to a considerable extent, may fairly be 
concluded. 

I may hero remark that the Cocluu and Travancore sdsanas or tablet.s 
which are referred to above, and which have been translated by Dr 
Gundert, prove amongst other things the substantial identity of ancient 
Malayfilam with ancient Tamil. The date of these documents is pro- 
bably not later than the ninth century a.d., nor earlier than the 
seventh ;t for the technical terms of solar-siderial chronjjlogy (derived 
from the Surya-Siddhanta of Arya-bhatta) which are employed iu these 
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inscriptions were not introduced till the seventh century. The sdsaoias 
Avere Avritten. at a time when, the K6rala dynasty was still pjredoininaiit 
on the Mcalabar coast;* but though words and forms which are pecu- 
liar to MalayMam may be detected in them, the general style of the 
language in Avhich they are written is Tamil, the inflexions of the 
nouns and verbs are Tamil, and the idiom is mostly Tamil ; and we arc 
therefore led to infer that at that period Tamil was the language at 
least of the court and of the educated classes in the Malay&iam 
country, and that what is now called MalayriJam, if it then existed 
at all, Avas probably nothing more than a patois current amongst 
the inhabitants of the hills and jungles in the interior. The fact that 
the Msanas Avhich w'cre given by the ancient MalayMam kings to the 
-Jews and Syrian Christians are in the Tamil language, instead of what 
is now called Malayalam, cannot be accounted for by the supposition 
of the subjection at that time of any part of the Malayfijara country to 
the ancient' kings of Madura; for the kings in question were Kerala, 
not Pandya kings, with Kerala names, titles, and insignia ; and it is 
evident from the Greek geographers themselves, from whom alone Ai’e 
know anything of an ancient P&ndya conquest, that it Avas only a feAv 
isolated places, on or near the Malabar coast, that were really under 
the rule of the Pfindyas. The only part of the MalayA,]am country 
Avhich at that period could have belonged ho7id fide to the Pindyas, 
was the southern part of the country of the Aii or Paralia, i.e., South 
Travancore, district AA^hich has always been inhabited chiefly by 
Pdndis, and Avhere to the present day the language of the entire people 
is Tamil, not Malayalam. 

From the various particulars mentioned above, it appears clear that 
the Tamil language was of all flie Dravidian idioms the earliest culti- 
A'ated ; it also appears highly probable that in the endeavour to ascer- 


* One of them is dated “in the thirty-sixth year of King 'Ravi Varma, opxmitc 
the second year.” By this vexed expression, “opposite the s&ond year,” Mr 
■AA’hisifl supposed that a reference was made to the “ second cycle of a thousand 
years from the building of Quilon,” a calculation according to which, the present 
year, 387/5, would be the fiftieth of the third cycle,' 'but the same expression is 
exceedingly common in ancient Tamil inscriptions (e.ff., I have foimcl “the 
seventh year of King Kulas'ekhara opposite the fifteenth year ”) ; and it denotes, 
I conceive, the year of “the cycle of sixty” (which seems to have been at one 
time the prevailing calculation all over India), to which the year of the king’s 
reign stands “ opposite,” or answers. Dr Burnell supposes the one year to he 
that of the king’s age, and the other year that of his reign, to which it corre- 
sponds ; but this supposition would hardly suit those cases where both numbers 
are under ten. I admit, however, that the year of the cycle of sixty, in all the 
authentic instances I am acquainted with, cited, not by its number, but by 
its name. ' 
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tain the characteristics of the primitive Dravitiian speech, from which 
the varioas existing dialects liavo divaricated, most assistance will be 
fiiniished by Tamil. The amount and value of this assistance will 
ai>pciu' in almost every portion of the grammatical comparison on which 
we arc about to enter. It must, however, be borne in mind, as has 
already been intimated, that neither Tamil nor any other single dialect, 
ancient or modem, can be vmplicithj adopted as a faithful representative 
of the primitive Kravidian tongire. A careful comparison of the pecu- 
liai'itios of all the dialects will cany us up still further, pi^ibahly up to 
the period of their mutual divergence, a period long anterior to that of 
gramimu's and vocabularies ; and it is upon the result of such a com- 
parison that most dependence is to be placed. 


Earliest extant Written Eelics of the Dravidian Languages. 

The Dravidian words which are contained in the Edmtlyana, the 
MaluVbhfirata, and other Samskrit poems of undoubted antiquity, are 
so few that they throw no light whatever upon the ancient condition 
of the Dravidian languages prior to the ninth or tenth centuries A.D., 
the earliest date to which any extant Tamil compositions can safely be 

attributed. • n 

The oldest Dravidian word found in any written record in the world 
appears to be the word for ‘ peacock’ in the Hebrew textof the Books 
of Kings and Chronicles, in the list of the articles of merchandise 
brought from Tarshish or Ophir in Solomon’s ships, about^ 1000 u.c. 
This wmrd is tuJd in Kings, Utki in Chronicles. The ordinary name 
at present for the peacock on the Malabar coast and in Tamil is onoyil 
(Sans, mayfira); it is also sometimes called siki (Sans. iiJcM), a name 
given to it on account of its crest 3 but the ancient, poetical, ^ purely 
Tamil-Malayalam name of the peacock is toJcei, the bird with the 
(splendid) tail. * ^ilcM = avis cristata; tOhei = avu cavdata. The verbal 
root of the word tdhei is toh' or tdk', iuh or iHk', to hang 3 hence ‘ a 
scarf,’ ‘ a skirt border,’ is called tOJeJeei. The vowel of the root librates 
between u and 0 ; half the derivatives have the one vowel, half the 
other. Hence there is no reason to suppose the Phcenicians in error 
when they represented tiih as the radical part of the word. That the 
vowel is short in Kings and long in Chronicles is also quite in accord- 
ance with the fact that in Tamil-Malaya:iam tlie vowel is sometimes 
short, sometimes long, ^ ^ ' 

Though idJcei, as a verbal noun, is a derivative from or t,4k, yet 
the ultimate root appears to have b^en iJo ov tu. Judging from analog} , 
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tlio final F or hv, must have been a formative, A primary root witli 
tliis addition becomes a verbal noun, and in the next stage of the 
language this verbal noun becomes in its turn a new, secondary 
verbal root. It is interesting to be able to trace tlie use of this Tamil- 
MalajAlam formative h' or Tcu so early as the time of the Phoenician 
trade with India. Max Muller, speaking of this etymology (Lect. 
p. 209), remarks : If this etymology be right, it would be an import- 
ant confirmation of the antiquity of the Tamulic languages spoken in 
India before the advent of the Aryan tribes.” I have no doubt that 
this etymology is right, and that the inference deduced from it is wnll 
founded. It may here be added that from the Dravidiau tokei, pro- 
nounced ttgei, would naturally be derived the Arabic tawas, the Greek 
mcof, and ultimately the Latin pauo and our own peoi-fowl. Minayeff 
has discovered in the Buddhistical writings a reference to voyages made 
by ancient Indian merchants to Babylon (called ‘ Baverfi’ = Old Cunei- 
form Persian ‘Babiru’), in the second of which voyages they took 
thither the first peacock for sale. (See paper by Professor Weber in the 
iVicZiaw. Antigwary for May 1873). 

Of the names of the other articles of merchandise mentioned in 
Kings and Chronicles, an ape, has generally been identified with 
the Sanskrit kapi; and the Greek and even the English ape^ 

have been supposed to have the same origin. It seems more probable, 
however, that the word has been derived from the old Egyptian Mf, an 
ape, a word w’hich Mr Le Page Eenouf informs me is in very common 
use in Egyptian inscriptions, and which he says is to ail appearance 
as ancient as the language itself. The origin of the w^ord used for 
Gvory’ (s/wn habbim, the tooth of the habb) still seems to mo some- 
what doubtful. On the whole, the most probable derivation seems to 
be from the old Egyptian ah, ivory. Alg am may perhaps be the San- 
skrit valguka, sandal wood, another meaning of which is ‘ beautiful,’ a 
word which seems to be identical with, or derived from, the Tamil- 
Malayalam aragu or alagu, beauty. If so, algiim will be more correct 
than altmig. The fragrant wood called ‘aloes’ in Proverbs vii. 17, &c,, 
was the Aquilaria Agallocha, the Hebrew word for which, ahalim or 
ahaloth, is evidently derived rather from the Tamil-Malayalam form of 
the word, aghil, than from the Sanskrit agani, though both are ulti- 
mately identical. ^ 

The Greek word rice, must be one of considerable antiquity. 
It dates from the period, whenever that was, when rice was first intro- 
duced from India into Europe ; and it cannot be doubted that we have 
here the Tamil word arisi, rice deprived of the husk, this being the 
condition in which rice was then, as now', bought up in India for 
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exportation to Europe, The distinctively Malay&Iam form of the word, 
ori, seems a corruption. 

The earliest Dravidian word in Greek of which we know the date is 
xup'rm, Ctesias’s name for cinnamon. Herodotus describes cinnamon 
“as the (dry sticks), which we, after the Phoenicians, call 

x/vvct,<iw,aDv." Liddell and Scott say, in he, xapfos, plural 
“tliifs w’ord bears a curious resemblance to the Arabic words hrjat, 
larfali.” This resemblance, however, must, I think, be accidental 
seoinf;’ that Tievodotus considered ‘cinnamon’ alone as a foreign ■word, 
and that is naturally derived from xdepa, to wither. The word 

'.mentioned by Ctesias seems, however, to have a real resemblance to the 
Arabic word, and also to a Dravidian one. Ctesias, the author of the 
earliest Greek treatise on India, describes an odorous oil produced from 
an Indian tree having flowers like the laurel, which tlie Greeks called 
/x’jeojc'Sa, but which in India ’was called xd^inov, Erom Ctesias’s descrip- 
tion (making allowance .for its exaggerations) it is evident that cirma- 
mon oil -was meant, and in this opinion Wahl agrees, Uranius, a 
wwiter quoted by Stephen of Byzantium, mentions as one of 

the productions of the Abasi^ui, the Arabian Abyssinians, by ■u’liich 
we are doubtless to ■understand not so much the products of their 
country as the articles in which they traded. From the connection in 
which it is found, xtovakv would appear to be cinnamon, and we can 
scarcely err in identifying with it herfat^ or, more properly, kb'fah, 
one of the names which cinnamon has received in Ai;abic. Some 
Arabic scholars derive hirfdli from harafa, ‘ decortavit ; ’ but Mr 
Hassoun does not admit this derivation, and considers Idrfah a foreign 
word. We are thus brought back to Ctesias’s xaea/ov, or the Indian 
word which xdp<!riw represented. As this is^a word of which we know 
the antiquity, the supposition that the Greeks or Indiana borrowed it 
from the Arabs is quite inadmissible. What then is the Indian word 
Ctesias referred to 1 JSTot, as has been supposed, kurundhu, the Sin- 
ghalese name lor cinnamon, derived from the Sanskrit knrnnpa/ but 
the Tamil-Malayalam word kcmippu or kdrppv, — e.g., karappar{i)tai^m., 
Mai. oil of cinnamon. Other forms of this word are katappm, kamm^ 
and Jeamvd, the last of which is the most common form in modern 
Tamil. Khecde refers to this form of the word when he says that “ in 
his time in Malabar oils in high medical estimation were made from 
both the root and the leaves of the karua or wild cinnamon of that 
coast.” 

There are two meanings of haru in . Tamil-Malay41am, ‘ black ’ 
and ‘pungent,’ and the latter doubtless . supplies us with the ex- 
planation of kaxuppu, ‘ cinnamon.’ A word with a related meainng ro 
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this is hatuTchu, ‘a medicinal preparation.’ This name may have been 
given to cinnamon from what has been described as ‘the sweet lurnhig 
taste ’ of the bark, and especially of the oil. "WTld cinnamon grows 
freely in Malabar, in the very region in which Ctesias’s name for it, 
and the name adopted by the Arabians, is still in nse. The cinnamon 
now grown in Ceylon is, it is trac, of a much finer quality, but it is 
doubtful whether the cultivation of it had been introduced into Ceylon 
at that early period, and even if it had, it should be remembered that 
Ctesias, who derived all his information about India from Persian and 
Babylonian merchants, .seems to have Icnowu nothing of Ceylon. I 
have little doubt that the Sanskrit Jearpura, ‘camphor,’ is substantially 
the same as the Tamil-Malaydlam Jcariqpm and Ctesias’s xasmov, seeing 
that it does not seem to have any root in Sanskrit, and that camphor 
and cinnamon are nearly related. Tlie camphor of commerce is from 
a cinnamon tree, the camphora officmarim. If the identity of Ctesias's 
word with the Tamil- Malayalam hamppa be admitted, it follows that 
we have here the earliest Dravidian word quoted by the Greeks, and 
that at that early time Tamil roots were sometimes converted into 
verbal nouns by the addition of the formative pu, as they are at present, 
just as we have seen in the Hebrew t4hi, the alternative formative lev, 
or used, as at present, for the same purpose. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that the largest stock of primitive 
Dravidian words contained in any written documents of ancient times 
— the earliest authentic extant traces of the existence of the Dravidian 
languages, as distinguished from Sanskrit — are those which are 
found in the notices of the Greek geographers Ptolemy and the author 
of the “ Periplus Maris Erythrmi ; ” including also the “ Natural 
History” of Pliny. Many of the names of places and tribes re 
corded by those geographers, not long after the commencement of the 
Christian era, are identical, letter for letter, with the names now in 
use. Several of those names have become obsolete, or cannot now be 
identified; but the signification of the compound words of w'hich they 
con'Sist is generally apparent, and in several of them we can detect the 
operation of some interesting dialectic peculiarity or euphonic rul 
which is still characteristic of these languages. I subjoin a few 
examples of Dravidian words of this class recorded by the Creeks 
beginning with the names of Dravidian peoples and princes. 

(1.) 6 lla.vb'n/iv — ^ Jlaiid/ovav {Kuidiovav is evidently an error)— 

the Pandya king and people. This name is, as w^e have seen, of San 
skrit origin, and Pandm, the form which Pliny, after Mega.sthenes, 
gives in his list of Indian nations, comes very near the Sanskrit. The 
more recent local information of Pliny himself, as well as the notices of 
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Ptolemy and tlic Pcviplus, supply us witli the Dra-vidiau form of tlm 
word. The Tamil sign of the masculine singular is an, and Tamil 
inserts i eu]»houicalIy after nd, consequently UavUav, and still bedtor, 
the plural form of the word llavomig faithfully represents the Tamil 
masculine singular Paiidiyan. Ptolemy is quite correct in giving the 
same name to the people and their prince. The people were Pandyas, 
the prince ihe Pandya, or the Paiidya-dova. The form of the mas- 
culine singular in ancient Canaresc, corresponding to the Tamil a7i, is 
am; in Telugu it is ndu, so that Pandiyudu in Telugn answers to 
Pandiyan iix Tamil. Consequently we learn, that as early as the 
Christian era, Tamil differed dialectically from the other Dravidian 
idioms, and in particular that its mode of forming the masculine sin- 
gular was then the .same a.s it is now. We also learn from tlie expres- 
sion Modovpcx. Ilamg that the Pjindyas had transferred their 

capital from Kolkei on tlm Tamraparni to Madura on the Ycigei (or 
Vcghavati) before the Christian era. it.self (in Pliny Modura) 

is the Samskrit IMathura, prononneed in the Tamil manner. The cor- 
responding city in hTorthern India, Muttra, is written by the Greeks 

Mstfofla. ^ • 

(2.) 0 The prince called by this name by Ptolemy is 

called 0 KjjioiSorjos by the author of the Periplus. The insm-tion of 
<s is clearly an error, but more likely to be an error of a copyist than 
that of the author, who himself had visited the territories of the prince 
in question. He is called Cmlobothras in Pliny’s text, but one of the 
MSS. gives it more correctly as Celobotras. The name in Sanskrit, 
and in full, is Keralafutra, but both, Kh'a and Ktla are Dravidian 
abbreviations of Kh'ahi. They are Malayfdam, however, not ^ Tamil 
abbreviations ; and the district over which Keralaputra ruled is that 
in which the Malayulam language is now spoken. 

(3.) t'o.u.ccSs; — Wo'/MTOv '*^asiXs!0v — '^OpSoupu ^acnXeiov 

myog—UaPaXla Swgr/wi-) ; also HajaX/a 

should evidently have been 2upfyywv, seeing that it included the 
mouth of the river Xa/3;;gos). Without entering here on any 3Mnute 
topographical discussions with regard to details, it seems evident to 
me that the word 2wsa, which we meet alone and in various combina- 
tions in these notices, represents the name of the northern portion of 
the Tamilian nation. This name is CM)l<i in Sanskrit, CMla in Teiugu^ 
but in Tamil SOra or Ch&ra. Ptolemy's accuralsy,- or rather perhaps 
that of his informants, with rega,rd to the’ name of this people is re- 
markable ; for in Tamil they appear not only as SOras, but also as 
Sdragas and Sdrhjas, and even as Sdringa^ > their country also is called 
Sdragam. The r of the Tamil word is a peculiar sound, nor 
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contained in Telugu, in wMch. it is generally represented by d, nor in 
Sanskrit and Pali, in which it is represented by d or 1. The translitera- 
tion of this letter by the Greeks as f seems to show that then, as now, 
the use of this peculiar r was a dialectic peculiarity of Tamil. The 
Indian equivalent of the name of the king Sornax has not survived (ns 
those of 0 TLavbim and 0 have), and it is fruitless to guess 

what it may have been j but as we know from native poems that the 
name of the ancient capital of the Soras was Ureiyiir (pronounced 
Oreiyhr), we may safely identify this name with Ptolemy’s ’'0?()sujcc, 

the capital of the naea>./a 2iW55j7-Si', 

(4.) ’A^xarou ^atiiknov Swfa, Aoy.a<roi is here represented, not as a 
country, people, or city, but as tlie name of a prince. As General 
Cunningham has pointed out, Swaa is represented as the name of a 
city, where a king called ” Apxarof reigned. Though this was evidently 
Ptolemy’s meaning, yet one is strongly tempted to suppose that here 
the names given by the natives of the country to his informants had 
got transposed. The name luoa is identical with that of the people of 
the district, whom Ptolemy himself calls vofiabt;, and ’'Apxaros 

answers exceedingly well, in situation as well as in sound, to Arcot, 
the capital of the Carnatic in Muliammedan times. There is a distinct 
tradition that the inhabitants of tl>at part of the Ch61a or S6ra country 
which lies between Madras and the Ghauts, including Arcot as its 
centre, were Kurumbars or wandering shepherds — nomads — for several 
centuries after the Christian era. General Cunningham objects to this 
identification that Arcot is quite a modern name j but it must, as 
Colonel Yule has pointed out, be at least as old as 1340 a.d., for it is 
mentioned by Ibn Batuta. The name is properly dv^-ldd', Tam. the 
six forests, and the Hindus of the place regard it as an ancient city, 
though not mentioned by name in the Puranas, and point out the ‘ six 
forests ’ in which six of the rishis of the ancient period had their her- 
mitages. If this identification be admitted, we have here another 
instance of the antiquity of the dialectic peculiarities of Tamil, for the 
oblique form of the word Md' is Mtt\ and the word ordinarily used 
in Telugu for forest is not Md, but adavi or atavi. 

(5.) Kdoovea ^affiKuov K)}oo86^pu. Karur is mentioned in Tamil 
traditions as the ancient capital of the Ch6ra, K<^ra, or Kerala kings, 
and is generally identified with Karur, an important town in tlie Coim- 
batore district, originally included in the Chera kingdom. Jiardr 
means the black town, and I consider it identical with Kdragam and 
names of places which I have frequently found in inscrip- 
tions in the Tamil country, and Avhich are evidently the poetical 
equivalents of Kardr. The meaning of each of the names is the 
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same. Ptolemy’s ^vord Kdiov^a represents tl\o Tamil name of tlic 
place witli perfect accuracy j Mr means black, and 'Ar (sometimes pro- 
nounced Ar-ic), a town. Xeitlier of these words seems to have altered 
in the least in sound or signification for 1800 years, 

(6.) Ifodoffalingam nomine^ Pliny. I liave already, in p. 32, dis- 
cussed the meaning of this name. I add here that if modo he regarded 
as a Telugu word, meaning tliree, we have here an interesting illu,stra- 
tion of the antiquity of I)ra, vidian dialectic peculiarities j for three is 
ill Telugu riAdii^ in Tamil mAndru^ in Gaiiarese mfirti, in Tuln mdji 

(7.) .Damiri.ce, and also ScyLia Dymirice, Peutinger Tables ; Dmi- 
ri'xt, in tlie llaveuna Cosmography, see p. 14. The Pyinir of Dytai- 
rice was supposed by Dr Burnell to repu'esent the word Tatnir, and if 
so, the Damir of Damirice will come still nearer thereto. The portion 
of the Malabar coast immediately to the north of Dymirice is called, by 
Ptolemy and the author of the '' Peripius,” "A^iam, and it seems pro- 
bable that this was the di.strict to which the name of Aryaka was given 
by VarUha-mihira several centiaries afterwards {Journal of the .Royal 
d siatic Society, vol. v.) It appears probable, therefore, that the difference 
betw^een the Aryans and the Dravidians can be traced in the names 
given by the Greeks to those portions of the Malabar coast which we 
know from other sources of information have always been inhabited by 
Aryans and Dravidians respectively, 

(8.) I content ’myself with simply noting the following names of 
places on the Malabar coast. appears to be tlie Muyiri of 

Muyiri-cotta ; TinBig is Tuiidi; and the Elynda of Nelkynda (or as 
Ptolemy has it MsA-Ku('(5«, ie,, probably Western Kynda) seems to be 
Ivannettri, the southern boundary of K6rala proper. One MS. of Pliny 
writes the second part of this word not cyndem, but cauidon. The first 
of these places was identified by Dr Gundert; for the remaining two 
we are indebted to Dr Burnell. 

(9.) Cottonara, Pliny; Korromoixv, Perip. ; the district where the 
best pepper wn« produced. It is singular that this district was not 
mentioned by Ptolemy. Cottonara was evidently the name of'^the 
district ; xorTovdaiy.ov, the name of the pepper for which the district was 
famous. Dr Buchanan identifies Cottonara with iCadatta-nddu, the 
name of a district in the Calicut country celebrated for its pepper. 
Dr Burnell identifies it with Ko|atta-nMu, the ^strict about TelH' 
cherry, wliich he says is the pepper district. in MalayMam, 

means transport, conveyance ; hildu; Tam.-Mal., means a district. 

(10.) Sabyaja, The author of the ‘‘Pedplus** calls by this name 
the canoes formed out of single trees, rnwhioh pepper was brought 
from Cottonara to Barace. The Malay^lam name of these boats is 
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changMam^ Ta}u jang&la. Compare Sanskrit mmgM.dam, a raft. I 
have never been able to explain Ko\a)/bio<p{a]ira, tiie jiamc of the large 
vessels that sailed from the western coast to Ceylon and the Ganges, 

(11.) Korr/«^«, This is the name of a place in the country of the 
’A/‘o/ of Ptolemy, in the UafOA/cs of the author of the Periplus/’ idea- 
tical in part with South Travancore. Apparently it is the Cottora of 
Pliny, and I have no doubt that it is the Cottara of the Peutinger 
Table.?. It is not to be confounded with Oottonara, the place men-- 
tioned above. It is called by Ptolemy Korv/ct?ce MjjrPOffoX/s, and must 
have been a place of considerable importance. The town referred to is 
probably K 6 U&V- 11 , or as it is ordinarily written by Europeans, Kotaur, 
the principal town in Sonth Travancore, and now, as in the time of the 
Greeks, dhstingnished for its commerce. The name of the place is 
deriv.ed from hM-n, Tara.-Mal. a fort, and dv-u, a river. It is a rule 
both in Tamil and in MalayS,lam that when a word like lc6d’ is the fir.?t 
member of a compound, the final d must be doubled for the purpose of 
giving the word the force of an adjective ; it is another rule that son- 
ants when doubled become surds. Consequently the compound 
- dt~u becomes by rule Kobt-dr-^i. If the identification of the place 
be correct, as it appears to me to be, we find here an interesting proof 
that in the time of the Greeks the same phonetic rules were in opera- 
tion as now, 

(12.) Koficcpta dn^ov, Ptol. ; Ko/uh, Ko, «,««/, Perip: Gape Comorin 
has derived its name from the San.skrit Jamdrt, a virgin, one of the 
names of the goddess Durgii, the presiding divinity of the place; but 
the shape this word has taken, especially in Ko,«,«g, is distinctively 
Tamilian, In ordinary Tamil Jcumdrt becomes hmdri; and in the 
vulgar dialect of the people residing in the neighbourhood of the 
Cape, a virgin is neither I'umdr? nov^hwidri, hnt Mmar, pronounced 
Mmdr. It is remarkable that this vulgar corruption of the Sanskrit 
is identical with the name given to the place by the author of the 
“ Periplus.” He says, “ After this there is another place called KoiUcza, 
where there is a <3f/a'»/ov (probably tJ&a/jyojov, a fort; /spoh is less likely), 
and a harbour, where also people come to bathe and purify them- 
selves, ... for it is related that a goddess was once accustomed 
to bathe there monthly.” This monthly bathing in honour of the 
goddess Durgil is stijl continued at Cape Comorin, but is not practised 
to the same extent as in ancient times. ICumAri formerly ranked as 
one of the five renowned sacred bathing places, a representation which 
accords with the statement of the author of the “ Periplus.” Through 
the continued encroachments of the sea, the harbour the Greek mari- 
ners found at Gape Oomoriii, and the fort (if that were meant) have 
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coinplctoly disappeared ; but a fresh-water well i*emains in the centre 
of a rock a little way out at sea. It is singular that Cape Comorin 
docs not appear in any shape in tlic Peutinger Tables. 

(13.) riapaX/a. There are tlirce Paralias mentioned by the Creeks, 
two by Ptolemy (the Paralia of the Soreti, and the Paralia properly so 
called, that of the Toringi), one by the author of the “ Periplus.” The 
Paralia mentioned by the latter corresponded to Ptolemy's country of 
tlio "A'/o! and that of the Ka^k/, that is, to South Travancore and South 
Tiimevelly. It commenced at the Hod Cliffs, south of Qnilon, and 
iiiehuled not only Cape Comorin, but also KoA^o/, where the pearl fish- 
ing was carried on, and which belonged to King Pandiou. Dr Burnell 
identifies IIa^«A/ra with Purali, which ho states is an old name for Tra- 
vaucore, but I am not quite able to adopt this view. It is true that, 
if the Greeks found any part of the Travancore coast called Purali, they 
would naturally proceed to convert that name into a word of their own, 
heaving an intelligible and appropriate meaning; but, on the other 
hand, it is not clear that any part of the coast was ever called by that 
name. Ihirali is stated by Dr Gundert (“ Malayalam Dictionary'^ in 
loc.) to be the name of a fort belonging to the old kings of Kdttaya- 
gam in the interior. Hence PuralUan, lord of Purali, was one of the 
titles of those kings. This title is now poetically applied to the kings 
of Travancore ; but it seems probable that it was adopted by them at 
a comparatively late period, on their gaining possession of the territory 
to which the title belonged, in the same manner as they adopted the 
title of VimJi-hhUpati, lord of Vanji, a name of Karftr, the ancient Chera 
or Kerala capital. It is also to be remembei'ed that the Paralia of the 
“ Periplus ” included not only the coast of South Travancore, but also 
the coast of Tinnevelly as far as Kolkei. It appears to me, therefore, 
that UaoaXla is to be taken asi a Greek word, though possibly it may 
have corresponded in meaning, if not in sound, to some native word 
meaning coast. This will appear probable from the next item. 

(14.) 6i Kagkf . The Carei of Ptolemy inhabited the southern, por- 
tion of Tinnevelly, between Cape Comorin and Kolkei ; consequently 
tiieir country constituted the eastern portion of the Paralia of the 
‘‘Periplus.” /Caret is the Tamil word for coast or shore, from the verbal 
theme luret, to be melted down, to be washed away, and is obviously 
identical in meaning with the Greek UagaK/'at to the present time 
several portions of the Tinnevelly coast (including that part where I 
have myself lived and laboured for more than thirty years) are called 
/Caret, the coast, or Karei-{ck)clmttru, the coast circuit, and a caste I'f 
fishermen further north are called Kareiydr, coast-people. There can- 
not be any doubt that the last portion of two names of place.s men- 
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tioned by Ptolemy represents the Tamil hard, coast, viz., KaXaixadag 
and nsf/yjtagg/": If the latter word had been written Usevy/.aPsT, it 
would have been perfectly accurate Tamil, letter for letter. The mean- 
ing is great shore j and perum, great, becomes peruv/j before h by rule. 
pe.Tmi itself, instead of peru, is a distinctively classical form. 

(15.) 5? The T^mraparnt, the chief river in Tinncvelly, must 

be the river intended to be denoted by Ptolemy by this name, for it i.s 
the only river mentioned by him between Cape Comorin and tlie Kaveri, 
and it entered the sea south of Ko'X%o/, the emporium of the pearl 
trade, which was certainly at the mouth of the Tamraparm. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to explain how it came to be called This word 

means in Greek a shell-fish, a mussel; and it seems uncertain whether 
the Greeks called the river by this name, because the native name 
of it somewhat resembled this, or because of the fishing for chanks, as 
well as pearls, then as now, carried on at its moutln The name by 
which the river seems always to have been called in India is Tamra- 
parpi, a name which bears no resemblance whatever to Solen. In 
Tamil poetry it is often called the Porunei, which is merely a Taniil- 
isation of the second portion of its Sanskrit name. Tdmraparrj,t 
Sans., would natirrally mean the tree with red or copper leaves; 
applied to a river, it would seem to mean the river which resembles 
a red leaf. It is called by this name in the Mah^-bhtota, though 
whether the passage in which it is mentioned is older than Ptolemy 
may be regarded as uncertain. The name T4mra-pariil being identical 
with the oldest name of Ceylon — T&mbapanni in P^li, in 

Greek — it might have been supposed, if the river had been called by 
this name in the time of the Greeks, that they would have called it 
the Taprobane, the name by which they called Oeylon. Solen cannot 
have any connection vith Sylanr, erroneously represented in Las.sen as 
tlie name of the principal tributary of the Tamraparni. This tributary 
is called the Chitra-nadi, commonly the Chitt^r, wliich means in Tamil 
the small river, and it is physically impossible that it*'evcr can have 
been, as Lassen conjectured, the principal stream, the mountain dis- 
trict it drains being very much smaller than that which the Tamra- 
parni drains. 

(16.) B?jrr/y£i3, This, according to Ptolemy, was the name of the 
mountain range in which the — ^the T&mraparnt — took its rise, 
in addition to two rivers- on the western coast, the Bee's/? and YivSog- 
rofiog. The mountain range meant is evidently that of the Southern 
Ghauts — that is, the range of mountains stretching from the Coim- 
batore gap to Cape Comorin. The Tamraparni rises in a beautiful 
conical mountain included in this range, visible from the mouth of the 
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river, and visibie also from KoA;^o/, the emporium fretprciited by the 
Greeks. When the Greeks asked where the river took its rise., they 
would naturally be directed to this conspicuous mountain, and on learn- 
ing its name would naturally give the same name to the whole range. 
Tlu.s mountain is commonly called by the English Agastier — that is, 
the rh'Jd Agastya’s hill — Agastya being supposed to have iinally retired 
thither from the world after civilising the Dravidians ; but the true 
Tamil name of the mountain is Podigei, pronounced Pothigei (the Podi- 
yam of the poets) or Peria (the greater) Podigei, in contradi.stiuction to 
a smaller mountain in the same neighbourhood. The root moaning of 
2 )odi being ‘ to cover/ ‘ to conceal,’ podigei may have meant ‘ a place 
of concealment j ’ but, whatever may have been its meaning, it seems 
to come as near the Greek Bjjroyw as could be expected. 

(17.) KoX;(;o/ s/ivopov. This place is mentioned both by Ptolemy 
and by the author of the “ Peripius/’ both of whom agree in represent- 
ing it as the headquarters of the pearl-fishery, and as belonging to King 
Pandion, It was the first place east of Cape Comorin frequented by 
the Greeks, and was situated to the north of the river Solen. It is 
one of the few places in India mentioned in the “ Peutinger Tables,” 
where it is called ‘ Colcis Indorum.’ Prom the name of this place the 
Gulf of Mauaar was called by the Greeks the Culchic Gulf. The 
Tamil name of the place is almost identical with the Greek. It is 
Kolkei; and though this is npw euj)honically pronounced Korhei, 
through the change of I before h into r by rule, yet it is still pronounced 
Kolka in MalayMam, and I have found it written Kolkei in an old 
Tamil inscription in the temple at Trichendoor. Doubtless it was so 
pronounced in the time of the Greeks, when euphonic refinements could 
not have advanced very far. Korkei is well known iii Tamil traditions 
a.s the place where the germs of civil government made theii' first appear- 
ance amongst the Tamilians-^the government set up in common by 
the three mythical-patriarchal brothers, ^&ran, ^6ra%, and Pdiidiym, 
Vira-Eama, the poet-king, one of the later PS,ndyas, in a little poem 
called “ Vetti'i-v6rkei,” styles himself Kov-kei{y)dli—ils&i is, ‘rig-ierof 
Korkei.’ This place is now about three miles inland, but. there are 
abundant traces of its having once stood on the coast, and I have found 
the tradition that it was once the seat of the pearl-fishery still surviving 
amongst its inhabitants. After the sea had retired from iu 

consequence of the silt deposited by the river, a new emporium arose 
ozl the coast, wliich was much celebrated during the middle ages. This 
was Kayal (meaning in Tamil ‘ the lagoon ’), the Gael of Mai*co Bfrlo. 
(See Colonel Yule’s Marco Polo,” vol ii.) KS.yal in turn became in 
time too far from the sea for the convenience of trade, and Tuiicorin 
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{IWtnikudi) was raised instead by the Portuguese from the position 
of a fishing village to that of the most important port on the southern 
Coromandel coast. The pearl-oyster has nearly disappeared now, I 
am sorry to say, from the coast, and the staple trade of Tuticorin has 
long been, not pearls, but cotton. The identification of with 

Kolkei is one of much importance. Being perfectly certain, it helps 
forward other identifications. Kol in Tamil means ‘ to slay ; ’ hd, is 
‘hand.’ The meaning of Kolhei, therefore, is ‘the hand of slaughter,’ 
which is an old poetical term in Tamil for ‘ an army,’ ‘ a camp,’ the 
first instrument of government in a rude ago. In so far as the two 
words included in this name are concerned, the Tamil language does 
not seem to have altered in the slightest from that day to this. The 
junction of the words has been euphonised, but the words themselves 
remain the same. 

(18.) Kuiev. Ptolemy describes Kusv as an island in the Argaric 
Gulf, or Palk’s Straits. Elsewhere he describes it as a promontory, 
and correctly, for it was both — if it is to be identified, as I have no 
doubt it is, with E^mgsvaram, a long narrow island terminating in a 
long spit of land. The bay between Point Calymere and the island 
of Eam^svaram is called ‘ Eama's bow,’ and each end is called Dhanu 
Mti, ‘ the tip of the how,’ or simply Icuf-i (in Tamil IcQdi), ‘ the tip,’ ‘ end,’ 
or ‘ corner.’ The most celebrated of the two hddis was that at E^m^s- 
varam, and this word Mdi w’ould naturally take the form of Mri or 
k6ru. The ease with which this change might take place is shown by 
the fact that it is this very word Mti which is meant when we speak 
of the high number called by the English a croo'e. It is remarkable 
that the Portuguese, without knowing anything about the Kwco of the 
Greeks, called the same spit of land Cape Eamanacorw. 

(19.) KaXX/y/xot'. According to Ptolemy, the PAm^svaram 

spit of land, was also called ’KaXhiyimv, but it seems probable that he 
was mistaken in this identification, and that we are to understand by 
KaXA/ 7 /xoi' the promontory called Calingon by Pliny,* by which it 
appea-rs to me that Point Calymere was meant. The circumstance that 
there were two places called K%o — that is, two ends of the bow — one 
of ’ivhich was at Point Calymere, seems to show how Ptolemy’s infor- 
mants may have come to speak of as also called KaXA/ 7 /xo'v. The 
Tamil name of Point Caljnnere is KalU-mMu, — that is, ‘the euphorbia 
eminence,’ — and it seems probable that the Greek nakXi and the Tamil 
halli are identical. 

(20.) In the various Greek and Eoman geographers prior 

to the time of Ptolemy, the name KwA/j occupies an important place. 
It appears first (in the shape of an appellative) in Strabo, who speaks 
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of Ceylon as seven days’ sail from the sonthernmost part of India, t,ho 
iuhahitants of which ho calls Kw>./«xo; ; hut it is probable that Btrabo 
herein follows Onesicritns, a writer three centuries older, who repre- 
sented Ceylon (Taprobane) as twenty days’ sail from the same place, 
Pomponius JMela calls it Colis. Pliny, who reduces the number of 
days’ sail from Ceylon to four, calls the place Coliacum, and describes 
it as the promontory of India which was nearest Ceylon, between which 
and it there w%a3 a shallow coral sea. Dionysius Periegetes, -who brings 
Kwa/j into greater prominence than any other writer, transfers to it 
(hy a poetical licence) the description of Aornis near the Indus, given 
by the writers of Alexamler’s period, and gives to Ceylon itself a name 
which seems to be derived from KwA/j — ^viz., KuXiag, In Ptolemy 
Kbi?,ig disappears, and K%y, a namo previously unknown, comes up 
instead. I have no doubt that the words KwA/g and are iden- 
tical, and that the places denoted by these names were one -and the 
same— viz., the island-juomontory of Ixamesvaram, the point of land 
from which there was always the nearest access from »Southern India 
to Ceylon. The geographical knowledge of the jmesent time might 
naturally wish to identify KwA/s with Cape Comorin, as the southern- 
most point of India ; but in the times preceding Ptolemy (e.y., in the 
“ Peutinger Tables ”) what wo now call Cape Comorin wa.s not known 
to be a cape ; and the Cape Comorin of the period (that is, what was 
supposed to be the southernmost point of the Indian continent) was 
Koti, or Efimesvaram, the point from which the passage to Ceylon 
(Rama’s or Adam’s bridge, the Ma’bar of the Arabians) was most 
easily made. I do not consider KuKtg a corruption of Kuiv. On the 
contrary, I regard both names as equally representing the same word, 
K6ti, Hhe end of the bow,’ ‘the angle,’ — that is, the angle or corner 
of the bay (the Argaric Gulf) lying between Point Calymere and the 
island of Rti,mc.4varain. Pomponius Mela regarded it as an ‘ angulus,’ 
not of that bay merely, but of India, viewed as a whole. He supposed 
it to be the tefrniuation towards the east of the southern coast, which 
extended thus far in a straight line nearly due east and west from the 
Indus ! KffiA/-s seems to me somewhat' nearer the Indian original 
Koj,i or Kodi, than Kup ; and the change of the Sanskrit d into the 
Tamilian r or /, we have already scon exemplified in the change of the 
d of Dravid into the r or / of Tamir or Tami}. 

(21.) Malik, quoi'um Mans Malens; PMny, I’liis mountain seems 
to have been to the north of the< country of the Calingas, and General 
Cunningham identifies it with Mah^ndra Male in Qaujam, It is 
difficult to determine the situation of; the places in India mentioned 
in Pliny ; but it seems certain that, w^ierever the Mons Maleus 
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liave been, its name embodied the well-known Dravidian word (which 
we see also in the Sanskrit Malaya) malei, ‘ a mountain,’ The name 
of the people was probably derived from the same word, and signified, 
like the Tamil maleiyar and the ESjmahrd Mdler or Malor^ ‘ moun- 
taineers.’ 

(32.) It may be noticed that the rendering of the Sanskrit Buddha 
by Clemens Alexandrinus as Boiirm, and his rendering of the Sanskrit 
srania^a (Buddhistic ascetics) by 2s,«v'o/, accord better wit!) the Tamil 
form.s of these words {IhUta and ^amana) than with the Sanskrit 
originals. 

(33.) It is remarkable how many name,s of places in Southern India 
mentioned by Ptolemy end in ovs or ou^a, ‘town.’ There are twenty- 
three such places in all. The following are examples : — SaXoijg, Ko^h 
ovoa, UodoTTs^ovpa, TJaXovoa, ’Ag0,a,Souo, Mayovp, MamTnu^, Kooivoio-jp. 
In addition to these tliere is Kapo-jpa mentioned already. It is scarcely 
possible to doubt that Ilodorrepovpa means fmdzi-pei'-tlr, ‘ new great- 
town;’ or UaXoupa, pAt-di', ‘milk-town.’ Probably a letter or twm 
in the rest may have been changed, so that w^e cannot be quite certain 
what they meant, except the places should be identified, which has not 
yet been done ; but they sound wonderfully Tamil-like. The conjunc- 
tions of consonants (nt, nd, m6, it) are exactly such as Tamil loves. 

! Some of the names of places mentioned by Ptolemy prove that the 
Br&hmans had by that time established themselves at various points 
in the Carnatic, and given names to some of the principal localities. 
Mokv^a, Madura, is a Sanskrit word ; so also is Umdim, the king’s 
name. Xa/Sjjgoj, ‘ the yellow river,’ the IvS,vdrt, is claimed by Sanskrit, 
though possibly Dravidian. There is no doubt that Kofidsia, Cape 
Comorin, is Sanskrit ; and probably liSiPv is Sanskrit also. Ptolemy 
says that Brahmans {Bpay^f^dvdt Mayo/) dwelt in the country under the 
mountain BriTriyui, and as far as the country of the B«ro/ — sv oJg vo}.i' 
rjds, Bpd^firi. Can this be Brahmadesiam, an ancient town on 

the Tamraparnt, not far from the foot of the Podigei mountain, w'hich 
I hare found referred to in several ancient inscriptions ? 

At a later period than that of Ptolemy by several centuries, whoa 
the Indian trade had passed from the hands of tlie Greeks to those of 
the Persians, Cosmas Indico-pleustes, in his “ Christian Topography,” 
furnishes some interesting particulars respecting Ceylon and the Malabar 
coast, included in which he preserves for us a few Tamil words, I 
have already mentioned his name for the Malabar coast — U(x.7:h, the 
mountain region. Pie gives also the names of live places on the 
Malabar coast from which pepper w'as exported, three of which end in 
nrdram, ‘ town,’ a word which, though found in Sanskrit, is, I think, 
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0 Dravidian origin ; and of tliese, one (IlouSoirarava) gives uis tlie 
distinctively Tamil word irudAii new. There is still on the same coast 
a town called by this name, which, like many other ‘ iVTtvfons/ must 
be a town of considerable antiquity, seeing that it has long been 
regarded by native authorities as the northern boundary of Kerala 
proper and of true Kerala usages. This mvdo of Cosmas is slightly 
more correct than the vodo of Ptolemy's ‘nrodo^^ovoa. Colonel Yule 
{llomhay A)diquary for August 1874) identifies the place with the 
‘Bodfattan' of Ibn Batuta, and the ‘ Peudefitania ’ of Mcolo Conti. 

Though the Greek gcograpJiers have not given us any information 
respecting the languages of India, beyond what little is furnished by 
the names of places contained in tlieir works, the information derived 
from tliose lists is exceedingly interesting. The earlie.st extant traces 
of the Dravidian languages which possess reliable authority, are those 
with which, wo have been furnished by the ancient Grecdcs ; and from 
an examination of the words which they have recorded, we seem to bo 
justified in drawing the conclusion, not only that the Dravidian lan- 
guages have remained almost unaltered for the last two thousand years, 
but probably also that the principal dialects that now prevail had a 
separate existence at the commencement of the Christian era, and pre- 
vailed at that period in the very same districts of country in which we 
now find them. The art of writing had probably been introduced, the 
grammar of the Dravidian languages had been fixed, and some progress 
made in the art of composition before the arrival of the, Greek mer- 
chants ; * and the extraordinary fixity with which those languages 

* Tlie iirriva], in India of those Grecian merchants appears to have been con- 
temporaneous with the conquest of Egypt by the Romans. The earlie.st Roman 
coins found in India are those of the reign of Augustus. A large number of 
Roman imperial auru were found sotM years ago on the Malabar coast ; upwards 
of thirty types of which, commencing with the earlier coins of Augustus, and 
including many of Kero, were de.scribed by me in a paper published at Trivand- 
rum in 1851 by the Rajah of Travancore, to whom the coins belonged. 

It may be desirable to mention here the approximate dates of the Gr6ftk.r^n<J 
Roman geographical writers referred to above. 

B.C. — Herodotus 420 ; Ctesias 400 ; Onesicritus 325 ; Megasthenes 300. 

A.D.— Strabo 20 ; Pomporiius Mela 50 ; l^Iiny 77 ; Periplus Maris ErytbiDoi 
SO; Dionysius Periegete.s 86 ; Ptolemy 130 ; Arrian 160; Clemens Alexandrinug 
200 ; Eusebius 320 ; Festus Avienus 380 ; Maroian 420 ; Cosmas Indicopleuates 
535 ; Stephen of Bynantiinn 6G0 ; Kavennatis Anonyrsi Cosmographla, 7th 
century ; Georgius Syncellus 800 ; Eustathius, the commentator on Dionysius 
Periegates, 12th century ; Uranius, a writer quoted by Stephen of Byzantium, 
d.*.to unknown. The date of the Peutiuger Tables is unknown, but an examina- 
tion of the Asian segment of those tables convin6®S me jiiatthe author oould not - 
havo had any acquaintance with Ptolemy, and'lherefore probably liv^d at an , 
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appear to have been characterised ever since that peno 

ance with the history of all other Asiatic languages, iroi 
the commencement of their literary cultivation. 

If the Dravidian family of languages is allie , as . 
believed to be in the main, to the Scythian families, 
claim to be considered as one of the oldest congeners 
With the exception of the language of the e us un c 
belonging to any distinctively Scythian language can b 
the Christian era. Mr Norris says, "I 
the Magyar language earlier than the teeiitli centu 
other Ugrian languages we have nothing above fi y ^ 
Tlie great Finnish heroic poem, the ‘ Kalcvala, may be 
as it appears to have been brought down to us only by ; 
it has naturally varied, like all traditional poe ry wi 
forms of the language.” The Uigurs or Oriental lurl 
art of writing from the Nestorian Christians, the Mong 
Uirmrs ; so that the literary cultivation of neither of 
can be compared in point of antiquity with that of 
Amongst the earliest records of the Scythian tongues 
rlkcovered. is a brief list of words recorded by the Ch: 


Tamii-. 

Icaru. 

Idra. 

Mn, or led. 
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the primitive condition of the Dravidian language. The civilisation of 
the Tamil people, together with the literary cultivation of their lan- 
guage, may have commenced about the sixth or seventh century, B.C., 
but the separation of the primitive- Dravidian speech into dialects 
must have taken place shortly after the arrival of the Dravidians in 
tlie districts they at present inhabit — an event of unknown, but cer- 
tainly of very great antiquity. The Irish and the Welsh dialects of 
Celtic, the Old High and the Old Low dialects of Teutonic, and the 
Finnish and Magyar dialects of Ugrian, liad probably become sepa- 
rate and distinct idioms before the tribes by which those dialects 
are .spoken settled in their present habitation.s ; but the various 
Dravidian dialects which are now .spoken appear to have acquired a 
separate existence subsequently to the settlement of the Dravidians in 
the localities in which we now find them. Supposing their final settle- 
ment in their present abodes in )Southern India to have taken place 
shortly after the Aryan irruption (though I think it probable that it 
took place before), every grammatical form and root -which the various 
dialects possess in common, may be regarded as at least coeval with 
the century subsequent to the arrival of the Aryans. Every form and 
root which the Brahui possesses in common -w-ith the Dravidian tongues 
may be regarded as many centuries older still. The Brahui analogies 
enable’ us to ascend to a period anterior to the arrival in India of the 
Aryans- (which cannot safely be placed later than 1600 b.c.) ; and 
they furnish us with the means of, ascertaining, in some ^egree,’the 
condition of the Dravidian languages before the Dravidians had finally 
abandoned their original abodes in the central tracts of Asia. 


Political and Social Relation of the Primitive Dravidians to 
THE Aryan and Prje-Aryan Inhabitants of Northern India. 

The arrival of the Dravidians in India must have been anterior to 
the arrival of the Aryans, but there is some difficulty in determining 
whether the Dravidians were identical with the aborigines whom the 
Aryans found in possession of the northern provinces, and to -whom the 
vernacular languages of Northern India are supposed to be indebted 
for the non-Sanskritie elements they contain, or whether they were a 
distinct and more ancient race, The question may put thus : — Were 
the Dravidians identical with the Dasyus, by whom the progress of the 
Aryans was disputed, and who were finally subdued and incorjiorated 
with the Aryan race as their serfs and dependents ? or were they a race 
unknown to the Aryans of the first age, whioh had already left, or been 
expelled from, Horthern India, and migrated southwards towards tlie 
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extremity of tlie peninsula before the Aryans arrived '? This question 
of the relation of the Dravidians to the Aryanised aborigines of jSfor- 
thern India is confessedly involved in obscurity, and can be settled 
only by a more thorough investigation than any that has yet been made 
of the relation of tho Dravidian languages to Sanskrit, the Prlikrits, 
and the northern vernaculars. We may, indeed, with tolerable safety 
regard the Dravidians as the earliest inhabitants of India, or at least 
as the earliest race that entered from the North-West ; but it is not so 
easy to determine whether they were the people whom the Aryans 
found in possession and conquered, or whether they had already, before 
the arrival of the Aryans, moved on southwards out of tho northern 
provinces, or been expelled from those provinces by the proe-historic 
irnqition of another race. Some inquirers have held the identity of 
the Dravidians witli the primitive S udras ; and something may be said 
in support of this hypothesis. I am not competent to pronounce a 
decided opinion on a point which lies so far beyond my own province, 
hut the differences which appear to exist, and which I have already 
pointed out, between the Dravidian languages and the non-Sanskritic 
under-stratum of the northern vernaculars induce me to incline to the 
supposition that the Dravidian idioms belong to an older period of 
speech. If this supposition is correct, it seems to follow that the pro- 
genitors of the Scythian or non-Aryan portion of the S'udras and mixed 
classes now inhabiting the northern provinces must have made their 
way into Ijidia subsequently to the Dravidians, and also that the Dra- 
vidians must have retired before them from the greater part of Northern 
India, ere they were in their turn subdued by a new race of invaders. 
By whomsoever the Dravidians were expelled from Northern India — if 
they ever were really expelled — and through what causes soever they 
were induced to migrate southwarc^ I feel persuaded that tliey were 
never expelled by the Aryans, Neither the subjugation of the Ch61as, 
Pandyas, and other Dravidians by the Aryans, nor tho expulsion from 
Northern India by the Aryans of the races "who afterwards became 
celebrated in the South, as Pandyas, Chdlas, Keralas, Kalingas, Andli- 
ras, &c., is recognised by any Sanskrit authority, or any Dravidian 
tradition. Looking at the question from a purely Dravidian point of 
view, I feel convinced that the Dravidians never had any relations 
with the primitive^ Aryans but tliose of a peaceable and friendly char- 
acter j and that if they were expelled from Northern India, and forced 
to take refuge in G6ndvana and Dapdakilranya — the great Dravidian 
forest prior to the dawn of their civilisation, the tribes that subdued 
and thrust them southwards must have been prm-Aryans. 

Those prse-Aryan Sej^thians, by whom I have been supposing the 
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Dr.aviclians to have been ex^jellccl from tbe northern provinces, are not 
to be confounded with the Kols, SantTds, Bhils, Doms, and other abori- 
ginal tribes of the fSTortli. Possibly these tribes had fled into the for- 
ests from the Dravidians prior to the prre- Aryan invasion, just as the 
British had taken refuge in Wales before the Norman conquest. It 
is also possible that the tribes referred to had never crossed the Indus 
at all, or occui)iod Northern India, but had entered it, like the Bhfltaii 
tribes, by the North-East, and had passed from the jungles and swamps 
of lower Bengal to their present abodes — taking care always to keep 
on the outside of the boundary line of civilisation. At all events, we 
cannot suppose that it was through an irruption of those forest tribes 
that the Dravidians were driven southwards i nor does the non-Sau- 
skritic element supposed to be contained in the northern vernaculars 
appear to accord distinctively with the peculiar structure of the Ivdla- 
rian languages. The tribes of Northern India whom the Aryans gra- 
dually incorporsited in their community, as S'fldras, whoever they were, 
must have been an organised and formidable race. They may have 
been identical with the ‘^Ethiopians from the East,’ who, according to 
Herodotus, wmre brigaded witli other Indians in the army of Xerxes, 
and who differed from other iEtliiopians in being ‘ straight-haired.’ 

I admit that there is a difficulty in supposing that the Dravidians, 
•who have proved themselves superior to the Aryanised S'udras of Nor- 
thern India in mental power, independence, and patriotic feeling, 
should have been expelled from their original possessions an irrup- 
tion of the ancestors of those very S'udras. It is to be remembered, 
however, that the lapse of time may have effected a great change in 
the warlike, hungry, Scythian hordes that rushed down upon the first 
Dravidian settlements. It is also to be remembered that the dependent 
and almost servile position to which this secondary race of Scythians 
was early reduced by the Aryans, whilst the more distant Dravidians 
were enjoying freedom and independence, may have materially altered 
their original character. It is not therefore so improbable as it might 
at first sight appear, that after the Dravidians had been driven across 
tlie Vindhyas into the Dekhan by a newer race of Scythians, this new 
race, conquered in its turn by the Aryans and reduced to a dependent 
position, soon sank beneath the level of the tribes which it had ex- 
pelled; -whilst the Dravidians, retaining their independence in the 
southern forests into which they were driven, and submitting eventually 
to the Aryans, not as conquerors, but as colonists and instructors, gra- 
dually rose in the social scale, and formed communities and states in 
the extreme South, rivalling those of the Aryans ift the North.* 

* Dekhan is a corruption of the Sanskrit daksUm, the south, literally, the' 
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Mr Curzon [Journal of tlie Royal Asiatio Socidij, vol. xvi,) attempted 
to meet the difficulty I have stated by supposing that the Tamiliaus 
■were never in possession of Arya-varta, or ISTorthoni India, at all ; but 
that they were connected with the Malay race, and came to Southern 
India by sea, from the opposite coast of the Bay of Bengal, or from 
Ceylon. This theory seems, however, perfectly gratuitous ; for it has 
been proved that the languages of the C4onds and Kns are Dravidian 
equally with Tamil itself ; that the Oraou and the Eajmahiil are also 
substantially Dravidian ; and that Brahui partakes so largely of the 
same character (not to speak of tlie language of the Scythic tablets of 
Behistun), as to establish a connection between the Dravidians and tlio 
ancient races west of the Indus. It has also been shown that in the 
time of Ptolemy, when every part of India had long ago been settled, 
and civilised, the Dravidians were in quiet possession, not only of tlie 
south-eastern coast, but of the whole of the peninsula, up nearly to the 
mouths of the Ganges. 

It is undeniable that immigrations from Ceylon to the southern 
districts of India have occasionally taken place. The Tiyars (properly 
Ttvdrs, islanders) and the Iravars, Singhalese (from Iram, Ceylon, 
a word which appears to have been corrupted from the Sanskrit 
Sinxhalam,, or rather from the Pali SUialani, by the omission of the 
initial s), both of them Travancore castes, are certainly immigrants 
from Ceylon; but these and similar immigrants are not to be con- 
sidered as ^Singhalese, in the proper sense of the term, but as off- 
shoots from the Tamilian population of the northern part of the 
island. They were the partial reflux of the tide which peopled the nor- 
thern and western parts of Ceylon with Tamilians, Bands of maraud- 
ing Tarailians [Solis, Pdndis, and other Damilos — ^.e., Cholas, Pt^ndyas, 
and other Tamilians) frequently invaded Ceylon, as we are informed by 
the MahH-wanso, both before and subsequently to the Christian era. 

right {dexter), an appellation which took its rise from the cire,umstance that the 
BrAhman, in determining the position of objects, looked towards the East, which 
he called pdrva, the opposite region, when whatever lay to the southward wa,s 
necessarily to the right. The South was to the primitive Dravidian what the 
East was to the Brfihman. He called it ten, of which the meaning in Tamil is 
‘ opposite ; ’ whilst the Horth was mdrx (the north- wind vd^ci), which is probably 
connected with vd&u, to wither — the north wind being regarded by Tarailians 
with as much dread-as the south wind (mythologically the car of Kama,, the 
Indian Cupid) was associated with the idea of everything that was agreeable. 
Referring to the physical configuration of the Carnatic, the Dravidians called' the 
East ‘ downward; ’ the West, the region of the Ghauts, ‘ upward.’ The cocoa- 
nut, tennei, Tam. seems to mean ‘the southern tree,’ this tree having been 
brought, according to tradition, from Ceylon. .Mr C. P. Brown derives tenMya, 
cocoa-nut, from tenki, covert, shell, and kdya (Tam, kdy), fruit. 
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Oil several occasions tliey acquired supreme power, and at length per- 
inaneatly occupied the nortliern provinces of the island. Thore is no 
direct aflinity, however, between the Singhalese language — the language 
of the Singhalese, properly .so-called, who appear to have been colonists 
from hlagadha — and the language of the Tamiliana ; nor is there any 
reason for supposing that the natural course of migration (viz., from the 
mainland to the island) was ever inverted to such a degree as to justify 
the supposition that the whole mass of Dravidians entered India from 
Ceylon. Dr Gundert’s .suggestion, mentioned in j). 34, is better capable 
of being defended than Mr Gurzon’.s, but is also, as it appear.s to mo, 
encumbered with greater difficulties than the ordinary theory. 


Original Use and Peogres.sive Extension of tuje Teem ‘S'Rdra. 


The mass of the Dravidiams are now so commonly designated S'hdras, 
e.spccially by Brahmans and tho.se Europeans who take their caste nomen- 
clature from Brahmans, and the Dr.avidians themselves are so generally 
content to be called by this name, that it cannot but be regarded as 
a remarkable circum.stance that they were originally designated, without 
distinction or exception, as Kshatriyas, by the highest and most 
ancient authorities in such matters — viz., Manu and the Maha-bh^rata. 
The references will bo found in Muir’s ‘San.skrit Texts,’ vols, i,, ii,, 
in which will also be, found extracts from various genealogical lists 
in which the Dravidians are represented to be the descendants of 
Kshatriya princes. It is true that they are represented also as having 
fallen from the rank of Kshatriyas into the condition of vrishalas, 
‘outcasts or Sffidras,’ by the neglect of BrS,hmanical rites; but this 
does not affect the statement made regarding what was supposed to 
have been their original condition. However remarkable this state- 
ment may be, in consequence of its contrariety to more modern ideas, 
ite ethnological value must be admitted to be very small, seeing that 
not only are tlij3 Sakas, a Scythian race, and the Chinas, or Chinese, 
of all ^Mongolians the most Mongolian, described as originally KsUat* 
riyas, equally with the Dravidians, but both they and the Dravidians 
are placed in the same category with the Yavanas or Greeks, of all 
Aryans the most normally Aryan. Perhaps the chief value of the 
statement consists in the pitiof it furnishes that the Dravidian inhabi- 
tants of the southern part of the peninsula were regarded from the 
earliest times as occupying a very different position from that attri- 
buted to the Kishfidas and other rude forest- tribes (some of whom 
at least seem to' have been equally Dravidians in origin) inhabiting the 
forests and hilly ranges in Central India, and occasionally disturbing 
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the contemplations and interrupting the sacrifices of holy rUnn. TJie 
latter are generally described as vile sinners, as ugly and uncouth as 
they were savage. Possibly also when we read of the rakhasas or 
giants so frequently met with by the risJus and epic heroes, we arc to 
understand merely an irreconcilably hostile portion of those aboriginal 
tribes; whilst those of them that showed a friendly disposition, like 
Pania’s allies, are half praised, half ridiculed, as intelligent monkeys— 
by an interesting anticipation of the Darwinian theory ; according to 
which the monkey progenitors of the human race will have to be sought 
for in the tropics, probably in India. It is doubtful wliether even the 
rude Dravidian and Kolarian tribes of Central India ever deserved to 
be described in such terms ; but the fact that the P^inlyas, Chdlas, and 
other Dravidian races were represented at the same time as having 
been originally, not rAkshasas or monkeys, but Kshatriyas, equally with 
the Solar and Lunar princes of Aryan India, proves conclusively that 
they at least were considered almost as civilised and as occupying 
almost as respectable a position as the orthodox Aryans themselves. 
The term ‘ SAdra,' which is now the common appellation of the mass 
of the inhabitants of India, whether Gaurians or Dravidians, has been 
supposed to have been originally the name of a tribe dwelling near the 
Indus, Lassen recognises their name in that of the town on 

the lower Indus ; and especially in that of the nations of the ^OBooi 
in Northern Arachosia. He supposes them to have been, with the 
Abhiras and Nish^das, a black, long-haired race of aborigines, not 
originally a component part of the Aryan race, but brought under its 
influence by conquest; and that it was in consequence of the S'udras 
having been the first tribe that was reduced by the Aryans to a 
dependent condition, that the name ‘ S udra ' w’as afterwards, on the 
conquest of the aborigines in the interior part of the country, extended 
to all the servile classes. Whatever may have been the origin of the 
name ‘ SAdra,’ it cannot be doubted that it was extended in course of 
time to all who occupied or were reduced to a dependent condition ; 
whilst the name ‘Dasyu’ or ‘MAchcha’ continued to be the appella- 
tion of the unsubdued, non-Aryanised tribes. 

Most writers on this subject seem to suppose that the whole of the 
SAdras, or primitive, servile classes of Northern India, to whom this 
name was progressively applied, belonged to a diflerent race from their 
Aryan conquerors. Whilst I assent to every other part of the supposi- 
tion, I am unable to assent to the universality of this. It seems to 
me to be probable that a considerable proportion of the servants, 
dependents, or followers of the Aryans belonged from the first to the 
Aryan race. As the Slavonian serfs tire Slavonians, and the Magyar 
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serfs 3tlagyars, there is no improbability in the supposition that a largo 
number of the Aryan serfs or S'hdras (perhaps at the outset the major- 
ity) were Aryans ; and I cannot on any other supposition account for 
tlie fact that so large a proportion of the component materials of the 
Prakrits and northern vernaculars is Sanskrit.' 

The supposition of the Aryan origin of a large nuinbcr of the S'fldras, 
seems also most in accordance with the very old mythological state- 
ment of the origin of the Sudras from Parasha’s or Brahma’s feet ; for 
though the BrElhmans, Kshatriyas, and Taisyas, the twice-born classes, 
a, re represented as springing from more honourable parts of the body, 
yet tlie S'hdras are represented to have sprung from the same divinity, 
tliough from an ignoble part ; whereas the NishS.das, or barbarian 
aborigines, are not represented to have sprung from Brahmfi. at all, 
but formed what was called in later times a ‘ fifth class,’ totally uncon- 
jiected with the others. It appears probable from tliis mythological 
tradition that the S'fidras were supposed in the first ages to differ from 
the ‘ twice-born ’ Aryans in rank only, not in blood. I regard as con- 
firmatory of this view the statenr^nt of Manu that ‘ all wdio become 
outcasts ■ are called Dasyus, whether they speak the language of the 
M16chchas or that of the Aryans:’ for in the same manner, all who 
enjoyed the protection of the Aryans, as their dependents and servants, 
would naturally receive a common appellation, probably that of 
S'fidras, — whether, as aborigines, they spoke ‘ the language of Ml^ch- 
chas,’ the non-Aryan vernacular, or whether, as Aryans of "an inferior 
rank in life, they spoke ‘the language^ of Aryans,’ a colloquial dialect 
of Sanskrit. It is true that the three twice-born castes alone are called 
Aryans by the S'atapatha-Brfibmana of the Eigveda : but as ‘ the four 
classes,’ including the S'udras, but excluding the Dasyus and Nish^das, 
are distinctly referred to in the Vedic hymns ; as outcast Aryans are 
styled ‘ Dasyus ’ by Manu ; and as the higher classes of the Tarailians 
monopolise the national name in this very manner, and pretend that 
the lower classes "of their race are not Tamilians, I think that we may 
safely attribute the statement in question (in part, at least) to the 
pride of ‘ the twice-born.’ Even the Vr^tyas, who are distinguished 
from the S'fidras, and are regarded as an inferior class, did not differ 
from the Brfihmans in language, and must, therefore, have been Aryans. 

Tlie aboriginal non-Aryan inhabitants of India s8em to have been 
subdued, and transformed from Dasyus and Mlfichchas into S'iidras, by 
slow degrees. In the age of Manu, they retained their independence 
and the appellation of ‘ Ml^chchas ’ jn Bengal, Orissa, and the Dekhan ; 
but in the earlier period referred to in some qf ■ tl^ hkstoric legends of 
the Mali^-bh^rata, we find the MMchchas and Dasyus disputing' the 
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possession of Upper India itself with the Aryans. Sagara, the thirty- 
fifth king of the Solar dynasty, is related to have laboured in vain to 
subdue the heterodox aborigines residing on or near his frontier: and 
in the reign preceding his, in conjunction with certain tribes connected 
with the Lunar line, those aborigines had succeeded m overnuining 

his territories.* , , i: tt- ia- 

The introduction of the Dravidians within the pale of Hinduism 
appears to have originated, not in conquest, but in the peaceable pro- 
cess of colonisation and progressive civilisation. There is no tradition 
extant of a warlike irruption of the Aryans into Southern India, or of 
the forcible subjugation of the Dravidians; though, if such an event 
ever took place, some remembrance of it would probably have survived. 
All existing traditions, and the names by which the Brahmaiiical race 
is distinguished in Tamil -viz., Eiyar, fathers, instructors, and 
P&rppAr, overseers (probably the IV/raoffo/ of Arrian)— tend to show 
that the Brahmans acquired their ascendancy by their intelligence and 
their administrative, skill. 

* Sagara, -anding himself unable to extirpate or enslave those heterodox tribes, 
entered into a compromise with them, by imposing upon them various distin- 
guishing marks; by which, I think, we may understand their obstinate per- 
sistenoe in the use of the distinguishing marks to which they had been accus- 
tomed One of those marks is worthy of notice in an inquiry into the relations 
of the early Dravidians. “ The Pftradas,” it is recorded, “wore their hair long 
in obedience to his commands.” Professor Wilson observes, with reference to 
this statement (in his notes on the Vhhm Purdna], “ What Oriental people wore 
their hair long, except at the back of the head, is questionable; and the usage 
would be characteristic rather of the Teutonic and Gothic nations.” The usage 
referred to is equally characteristic of the Dravidians, Up to the present day the 
custom of wearing the hair long, and twisted into a knot at the back of the head, 
is characteristic of all the more primitive castes in the southern provinces of the 
Tamil country, and of some of the casteiT that occupy a more respectable position 
in society. In ancient times this mode of wearing the hair was in use amount 
all Dravidiau soldiers ; and sculptured representations prove that at a still earlier 
period it was the general Dravidian custom. The Kdtas of .the Nilgherry Hills 
Wear their hair in the same manner. The Tudas wear their hair long, hut without 
confining it in a knot. Probably it was from the Dravidian settlers in Ceylon 
that the Singhalese adopted the same usage ; for as early as the third century a.d., 
Agathemerus, a Greek geographer, describing Ceylon, says, “The natives cherish 
their hair as women among us, and twist it round their heads. 1 here are 
pictures. Dr Gunderfc informs me, in the early Portuguese books of voyages, 
representing the TivAr and other Malayalam castes, in which they invariably 
appear with long hair. The wearing of the hair long appears to have been re- 
garded by the early Dravidians as a distinctive sign of national independence : 
whilst the shaving of the hair of the head, with the exception of the sihkd or 
Tcudumi, the look at the back of the head, corresponding to the tail of the Chinese, 
seems to have been considered as a sign of Aryanisation, or submission to Aryan 
customs, and admission within the pale of Aryan protection. 
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The most adventurous immigrations from Nortliem India to the 
Dekhan were tliose of the offshoots of the Lunar dynasty, a dynasty 
which originated from tho Solar, and whose chief city AyOdhy^, Oude, 
was the traditional starting point of most of their migrations. The 
PS,ndya kings of Madura were feigned to have sprung from the Lunar 
line. The title ^ PAndya ’ is derived, as has already been mentioned, 
p. 10, from the name of the Pitndavus of ISTorthern India, the cele- 
brated combatants in the great war of the MahS,-bhS.rata, to whom every 
Cyclopean work of nnknown antiquity is traditionally ascribed. This 
deriviltion of the name of Pflndyas is doubtless correct ; but there is 
very little reason to suppose that the kings of Sladura, by whom this 
name was assumed, sprang from any of the royal dynasties of l^ortheni 
India. Tho marriage of Aijuna to a daughter of the second king of the 
Pdndyan dynasty, whilst on his travels in the .South, according to the 
Malri-bhflrata, falls far short of proving (what it is sometimes sup- 
posed to prove) that the PHijdya kings were Kshatriyas. Besides, 
what are we to conclude from Arjuua’s abandonment of his Pandyan 
bride shortly afterwards, according to the same story ? The Aryan 
immigrants to the South appear to have been generally Brilhmanical 
priests and instructors, rather than Kshatriya soldiers \ and tho kings 
of the Pfi,ndyas, Ch&las, Kalingas, and other Dravidians, appear to have 
been simply Dravidian chieftains, whom their Brdhmanical preceptors 
and spiritual directors dignified with. Aryan titles, and taught to imi- 
tate and emulate the grandeur 'and cultivated tastes of the Solar, Lunar, 
and Agni-kula races of kings. In later times we may see the progress 


* A similar opinion respecting the relation that subsisted between the Aryans 
and the early Dravidians was expressed by Professor Max Muller {“ Eepoii; of 
British Association for 1 847 "). “ Wholly different from the manner in which the 
BrS,hinauical people overcame the north of India, was the v?ay they adopted of 
taking possession of and settling in the country south of the Vinclhya. They did 
not enter there in- crushing masses with tho destroying force of arms, but in the 
more peaceful way ttf extensive colonisation, under the protection and eonnie- 
nanee of the powerful empires in the north. Though sometimes engaged in wars 
with their neighbouring tribes, these colonies generally have not taken an offen- 
sive but only a defensive part ; and it appears that, after having introduced 
Brflhmanical institutions, laws, and religion, especially along the two coasts of the 
sea, they did not pretend to impose their language upon the much more nume- 
rous inhabitants of the Dekhan, but that they followed the '^xser pohoy of adopt- 
ing themselves the language of the aboriginal people, and of conveying through its 
medium their knowledge and instruction to the'.^ad» of uncivilised tribes. In 
this way they refined the rude language of the earlier inhabitants, and brought it 
to a perfection which rivals even the Sanskrit, By t^ese 'mutual concessions, a 
much more favourable assimilation took place between the Aryan and aboriginal 
race; and the south of India became afterwards the last refuge of Bxaimaidcal 
science, when it was banished from the nofth by the intolerant Mahoini‘icfl-’‘i^S' 
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of a similar process in G&;^dvana, where we find that G6nd chieftains 
have learned from their Brjihinan preceptors, not only to style them- 
selves SSj^hs, but even to assume the sacred thread of the ‘ twice-born’ 
Kshatriyas. The gradual transformation of these semi-barbarous chief- 
tains into Kshatriya princes (see Appendix : Dravidian physical type) 
shows how the Hndya and Cb61a chieftains of the South may 
originally have been Dravidian Poligax’S {JP&leiyalcIcAran^ the Imlder of 
a pdleiyam, a feudal estate), like those of Eamnad and Puducottah in 
later times, and may in process of time have risen in nmk as in power, 
assuming as they did so the Kshatriya titles of Deva, Varmd, &c., and 
finally, in some instances at least, succeeding in getting themselves 
recognised as Kshatriyas by the original Kshatriyas of the North. 

Whilst it is evident that the entire mass of the Dravidians were 
regarded by Manu and the authors of the Mah4-bbarata and the Puranas 
as Kshatriyas by birth, it is remarkable that the Brahmans who settled 
amongst the Dravidians and formed them into castes, in imitation of 
the castes of the North, seem never at any time to have given the Dra- 
vidians — with the exception perhaps of the royal houses — a higher title 
than that of S'fidra. ' They might have styled the agricultural classes 
Vaisyas, and reserved the name of S’fidra for the village servants and 
the unensiaved low castes ; but acting apparently on the principle that 
none ought to be called either Kshatriyas or Vaisyas but Aryans, and 
that the Dravidians were not Aryans, they seem always to have called 
them S'fidras, however respectable their position. 

In consequence of this the title S'udra conveys a higher meaning in 
Southern than in Northern India. The primitive S'Mras of Northern 
India seem to have been slaves to the Aryans, or in a condition but 
little superior to that of slaves. They seem to have had no property 
of their own, and can scarcely be said to have had any civil rights. In 
Southern India, on the contrary, it was upon the middle and higher 
classes of the Dravidians that the title of ‘ S'udra’ was conferred,* and 
the classes that appeared to be analogous to the servile S'udras of 
Northern India, were not called ‘ S'udras, but ‘ Pallas,’ ‘ Pareiyas,’ &c., 
names which they still retain. The application of the term ‘ S'fidra ’ to 
the ancient Dravidian chieftains, soldiers, and cultivators docs not 
prove that they had ever been, reduced by the Brlihmans to a dependent 
position, or that iSicy ever were slaves — as the northern S'udras appear 


It is interesting and important to observe how the beneficial influence of a higher 
civilisation may he effectually exercised, without forcing the people to give up 
their own language and to adopt that of their foreign conquerors, a result by 
which, if successful, every vital principle of an independent and natural develop- 
ment is necessarily destroyed.” 
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to licave been— to any class of Aryans. The Brahmans, "who came in 
‘ peaceably, and obtained the kingdom by flatteries,’ may probably liavo 
persuaded 'the Dravidians that in calling them Sfudras they were con- 
ferring upon them a title of honour. If so, their policy was perfectly 
succesrful; for the title of ‘SAdra’ has never been resented by the 
Bravidian castes ; and hence, whilst in Northern India the S'udra is 
supposed to be a low-caste man, in Sonthern India he generally ranks 
next to the Brahman. The term S'fldra, however, is really, as we have 
seen, as inappropriate to any class of Dravidians as the term Kshat- 
riya or Vaisya. It is better to designate e^ch Dravidian caste simply 
by its own name, as Vellalas, Nayakkas, &c., in accordance with the 
usage prevailing amongst the people themselves in each , locality, 


Peje-Aeyan Civilisation of the Dravidians. 

* 

Though the primitive Dravidians were probably unacquainted with 
the higher arts of life, they do not ’appear to have been by any 
means a barbarous and degraded people. Whatever may have been 
the condition of the forest tribes, it cannot be doubted that the 
Dravidians, properly so called, had acquired at least the elements of 
civilisation, prior to the arrival amongst them of the Br^hma'ns. 

If we eliminate from the Tamil language the whole of its Sanskrit 
derivatives, the primitive Dravidian words that remain will furnish us 
with a faithful picture of the simple, yet far from savage, life of the 
non-Aryanised Dravidians. Mr Curzon holds that there is nothing m 
the shape of a record of the Tamil mind which can recall to us any- 
thing independent of an obvious Sanskrit origin; and that if the con- 
trary suppositioji were tenable, we ought to find the remains of a 
literature embodying some record of a religion different frorn llindiii^. 
Traces of the existence amongst the non-Aryanised Dravidians, both 
ancient and modern, of a religion different from Hindtom, will be 
pointed out in the Appendix. At present I wffl merely adduce tbose 
records of the primitive Tamil mind, manners, and religion which the 
ancient vocabularies of the language, when freed from the admixture 

of Sanskrit, will be found to furnish. ' . • ... 

From the evidence of the words in use amongst the early Tamilians, 
we learn the following items of information.' They had ‘kings, who 
dwelt in ‘ strong houses,’ and ruled over small ‘ districts of countr} . 
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They had ‘'minstrels/ who recited ‘songs' at ‘festivals/ and they 
seem, to have had alphabetical ‘ characters ' written with a style on 
palmyra leaves. A bundle of those leaves was called ‘ a book j’ they were 
without hereditary ‘ priests ’ and ‘ idols/ and appear to have had no 
idea of ‘heaven’ or ‘hell/ of the ‘soul’ or ‘sin / but they acknow- 
ledged the_ existence of God, whom they styled or king— a realistic 
title little known to orthodox Hinduism. They erected to his hoiiour 
a ‘temple/ which they called K6-il, God’s-house j but I cannot find 
any trace of .the nature of the ‘ worship ’ w’hich they oflered to him. 
They had ‘laws’ and ‘customs,’ but no lawyers or judges. Marriage 
existed among them. They were acquainted with the ordinary metals, 
with the exception of ‘ tin,’ ‘ lead,’ and ‘ zinc / with the planets which 
were ordinarily known to the ancients, with the exception of ‘ Mercury’ 
and ‘ Saturn.’ They had numerals up to a hundred, — some of them to 
a thousand j but were ignorant of the higher denominations, a ‘ lakh ’ 
and a ‘ crore.’ They had ‘ medicines,’ but no ‘ medical science,’ and 
no ‘ doctors; ‘hamlets’, and ‘ towns,’ but no ‘ cities;’ ‘canoes/ ‘boats/ 
and even ‘ships’ (small ‘decked’ coasting vessels), but no foreign 
‘ commerce no acqtaintance wuth any people beyond sea, except in 
Ceylon, which was then, perhaps, accessible on foot at low water ; and 
no word expressive of the geographical idea of ‘ island ’ or ‘ continent.’ 
They were well acquainted with ‘ agriculture,’ and delighted in ‘ war.' 
They were armed with ‘ bows’ and ‘ arrows,’ wuth ‘ spears ’ and ‘ swords.’ 
All the ordinary or necessary arts of life, including ‘ spinning/ ‘ weav- 
ing,’ and ‘ dyeing,’ existed amongst them. They excelled in ‘ pottery,’ 
as their places of sepulture show, but were unacquainted with the arts 
of the higher class. They had no acquaintance with ‘ sculpture ’ or 
‘ architecture ;’ with ‘ astronomy,’ or even ‘ astrology ;’ and were igno- 
rant, not only of every branch of ‘ pjiilosophy,’ but even of * grammar,’ 
Their undeveloped intellectual condition is especially apparent in words 
relating to the operations of the mind. Their only words for the 
‘ mind’ were the ‘ diaphragm’ (the of the early Greeks), and ‘ the 
inner parts ’ or ‘ interior.’ They had a word for ‘ thought,’ but no 
word distinct from this for ‘memory,’ ‘judgment,’ or ‘conscience;’ and 
no word for ‘will.’ To express ‘the will’ they would have been 
obliged to describe it as * that which in the inner parts says, I am 
going to do so and»so.’ ' 

This brief illustration, from the primitive Tamil vocabulary, of the 
social condition of the Dravidians, prior to the arrival of the Brahmans, 
will suffice to prove that the elements of civilisation already existed 
amongst them. They had not acquired much more than the elements ; 
and in many things were centuries behind the Brahmans wboni they 
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revered as instructors, and obeyed as overseers : but if they bad been 
Jeft altogether to tbeinselvcs, it is open to dispute wlietlier they -would 
not now be in a better condition, at least in point of morals and 
intellectual freedom, than they are. The mental culture and tlie higher 
civilisation which they derived from the Br&hmans, have, I fear, been 
more than counterbalanced by the fossilising caste niles, the unprac- 
tical, pantheistic philosophy, and the cumbersome routine of inane 
ceremonies, which were introduced amongst them by the guides of 
their new social state. 


Peobable Date op Aryan Civilisation of the Diiavibians. 


It would appear from the unanimous voice of ancient legends that 
the earliest Dravidian civilisation was that of the Tamilians of the 
Pandya kingdom, and that the first place where they erected a city and 
established a state was Kolkei, on the Tdmraparnt river (see p. 101), 
near the southern extremity of the peninsula. This civilisation was 
probably indigenous in its origin, but it seems to have been indebted 
for its rapid development at so early a period t(^ tlie influence of a suc- 
cession of small colonies of Aryans, chiefly Briihmans, from Upper India, 
who were probably attracted to the South by the report of the fertility 
of the rich alluvial plains w^atered by the Kflvfiri^ the T^mraparni, and 
other peninsular rivers ; or as the legends relate, by the fame of 
BS,ma’s exploits, and the celebrity of tlie emblem of S'iva, which Btoa 
discovered and worshipped at Bamisseram, or R^m^'iivarain, a holy 
place on an island between the mainland and Ceylon. The leader of 
the first or most influential BrS,hmanical colony is traditionally said to 
have been Agastya, a personage who is celebrated in Northern India as 
one of the authors of the Vedic hymns, then as the holiest of hermits, 
performing sacrifices and austerifies in the remotest forests, and ever- 
more penetrating farther and farther into the hitherto unknown South. 
In the South he is venerated as the earliest teacher of science and 
literature to the primitive Dravidian tribes. It is veiy doubiful 
whether Agastya (if there ever were sucli a person) was really- the 
leader of the Br/ihman immigration ; more probably he is to, be con- 
sidered as its mythological embodiment. ‘ The Vindhya mountains,’ 
it is said, ‘ prostrated themselves before Agastya ; ’ by. which 1 under- 
stand that they presented no obstacle to . his ’resolute southward 
progress j for he is said to have penetrated as far south as the vicinity 
of Cape Comorin. He is called by way of eminence the Tamir mwu, 
or Tamilian sage, and is celebrated ior 'the influence he acquired at the 
court of Kulasekhara, according, tp tradition the' first Ph^idy an king, and 
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for the numerous elementary treatises lie composed for the enlighten- 
ment of his royal disciple; amongst which his arrangement of tlje 
grammatical principles of the language has naturally acquired most 
renown. He is mythologically represented as identical with the star 
Canopus, the brightest star in the extreme southern sky in India, and 
is worshipped near Cape Comorin as Agastesvara. By the majority of 
orthodox Hiiidhs he is believed to be still alive, though invisible to 
ordinary eyes, and to reside somewhere on the fine conical mountain, 
commonly called ‘ Agastya’s hill,’ from which the Porunei or Tamra- 
parnl, the sacred river of Tinnevelly, takes its rise. (See p. 100.) 

The age of Agastya and the date of the commencement of the Brfih- 
maiiical civilisation of the Tamilians cannot now be determined with 
certainty but data exists for making an approximate estimate. It 
was certainly prior to the era of the Greek traders, for then the greater 
part of the country appears to have been already Br^hmanised, the 
principal places had received Sanskrit names, and the P^ndya dynasty 
of kings had become known even in Europe. It seems as certainly 
subsequent to the era described in the B^mS,yana ; for then the whole 
of the south of India seems to have been still inhabited by barbarians, 
who ate human flesh, consorted with demons, and disturbed the con- 
templations of hermits. The age of Agastya is apparently to be placed 
between those two eras. If we could be sure that the references to the 
civilised Chdlas, Dravidas, &c., which are contained in the present text 
of the MahH-bhilrata, formed originally part of that poem, the era of the 
commencement of Tamilian civilisation, and the date of the Agastyan 
colony from which it proceeded, might be brought wuthin a still nar- 
rower compass, and placed between the age of the Eimllyana and that 
of the Mahil-bhlirata. The genuineness of those references, and their 
age, if genuine, being as yet doubtful, and the era of Manu (in which 
there is an allusion to the Chinese, uflder the name of Chinas, which, 
like a similar allusion to the Chinas in the MalA-bharata, looks very 
modern) being generally now placed lower than ever, it is hard to say 
where we are to look for trustworthy means of arriving at an approxi- 
mate date. At first .sight Ceylon seems to furnish us with the infor- 
mation required. The immigration into Ceylon of the colony of 
Aryans from Magadha, headed by Vijaya, is placed by the Maliawanso 
about B.c. 550, or at least some time in the course of that century; 
and if this were rd^arded as certain, it might be argued that the 
Aryans must have become acquainted with, and formed establishments 
in, the Bekhan and the Coromandel coast, and must have taken some 
steps towards clearing and civilising the Dan^ak^ranya, or primitive 
forest of the peninsula, before they thought of founding a colony in 
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Ceylon. liave no dooumcntary evidence, however, for any of those 
particulars earlier than the date of the composition of the MahHwamso, 
which is placed between 459 and 4,77 a.i). Though the date of the 
arrival in Ceylon of the colony from Magadha is uncertain, it is quite 
certain that some such colony must have arrived in Ceylon several 
centuries before the Christian era. This appears from the evidence of 
language. Tamraparni (in Pali TfLmbapanni) was the name given by 
the Magadha colonists to the place where they landed in Ceylon (said 
to liave been near Putlain), and afterwards to the whole island. This 
name, in the shape of TaTr^o/Sani, became known to the Creeks as early 
as the time of Alexander the Great, and it is singular that this is also 
the name of the principal river in Tinnevelly on the opposite coast of 
India. (See p, 100.) This river TS,mraparni is inentioned by name 
in the Mah4-bhdrata as a river in which the gods had once bathed, and 
it is evident from this reference to it in the Maha-bhS,rata that it must 
have been known by that name from a very early period, and that there 
must have been some special reason for its celebrity. We are led, 
therefore, to infer that the Magadha colony which settled in Ceylon 
may previously have formed a settlement in Tinnevelly, at the mouth 
of the Tamraparni river — perhaps at Kolkei, which appears, as we 
have already seen, to have been the earliest residence of the P&pdya 
kings. Vijaya, the leader of the expedition into Ceylon, is related in 
the Mah^-wanso to have married the daughter of the king of P^ndi ; 
and though it may be doubtful enough whether he really did so (for 
on the same authority we might believe that ho married also the queen 
of the Singhalese demons) ; this at least is certain, that it was the per- 
suasion of the earliest Singhalese writers, who were, on the whole, the 
most truthful and accurate of oriental annalists, that the Pfi,ndyan 
kingdom on the coast of India opposite to Ceylon (the first kingdom 
established on Aryan principles in the peninsula) existed prior to the 
establishment of the Magadha rule in the neighbouring island. 

Dr Burnell, in an Srticle in the Indian Antiqjmry for October 1872, 
attributes the introduction of BiAhmanical civilisation to a much later 
period. He thinks it nob too much to infer that about 700 a.d, (the 
date of Kum^rila-bhatta, who speaks of the language of the Telugu 
and Tamil people as a language of Mlechchas), Br^hmauical civilisation 
had but little penetrated the south of India. Brahmans had, no 
doubt, begun to find the South a promising field of labour, but there 
could have been very few .settlers." . . < I do not mean," he says, “to 
deny for a moment that a few Sanskrit names are found some centuries 
earlier in South India, such as are preserved to us by classical writers, 
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but they occur only in the fertile deltas or important seaports of the 
South, and were probably introduced by Buddhist missionaries.” A 
distinction may perhaps be drawn between the elementary Brahmanical 
civilisation of the era of the introduction of which I have been treating 
and the development of Dravidian literature. There is no proof of 
Dravidian literature, such as we now have it, having originated much 
before .Kum&rila’s time, 700 a.T)., and its earliest cultivators appear to 
have been Jainas ; but in so far as that species of civilisation which 
falls short of a national literature is concornecl, the Dravidians may 
have been civilised, as I have supposed, and perhaps even to a certain 
degree Brflhmanised, some centuries before the Christian era. Doubt- 
less the Jainas themselves used Sanskrit in Southern as in Northern 
India at the commencement of their work as teachers (probably for a 
century or two), before they set themselves to the task of developing 
amongst each of the Dravidian races a popular literature independent 
of the language of their rivals the Brhhmans. The early Sanskrit 
names of places in Southern India, with two exceptions, are neither 
Buddhistical nor Brhhmanical, but simply descriptive. One of those 
exceptions, however, Kumdri, Cape Comorin, is clearly Brahmanical, 
not Buddhistical, as appears from the statement of the author of the 
“ Periplus ” himself ; and the other, Mailmrd^ Madura, is evidently a 
reminiscence of Mathur^, the capital of the YS,davas — and therefore of 
Brahmanical origin. 

It seems probable that Aryan merchants from the mouth of the 
Indus must have accompanied the Phoenicians and Solomon’s servants 
in their voyages down the Malabar coast towards Ophir (wherever 
Ophir mey have been), or at least have taken part in the trade. If 
Mr Edward Thomas’s supposition {Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1871) that the basis of the Mt character of Northern India 
was a previously existing Dravidian*' character, and Dr Burnell’s (see 
“ Dravidian Alphabets ”), that the earliest character used in India 
•was one which was borrowed by the Dravidiafis fro;n traders who 
brosught it from the Bed Sea, and which was then borrowed by the 
Aryans from the Dravidians, be accepted, this early intercourse of the 
Dravidians with Phoenicians on the one hand, and with Aryans on 
the other, may account in some degree both for what they borrowed 
and for what they lent. Both those suppositions, however, await 
confirmation. It appears certain from notices contained in the Vedas 
that the Aryans of the age of Solomon practised foreign trade in 
ocean-going vessels, but it remains uncertain to what ports their ships 
sailed. 
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Rblativb Antiquity ob Deavidtan Liteeatube. 

ISTotwitlisfcanding the antiquity of Dravidian civilisation, the anti- 
quity of the oldest Dravidian literature extant is much inferior to that 
of Sanskrit. It can boast of a higher antiquity than that of any of 
the Aryan vernaculars of Northern India ; but, except in this connec- 
tion, and in comjiarison with the literature of the modern languages of 
Euroi>e, it is questionable whether the word ‘ antiquity ’ is a suitable 
one to use respecting the literature of any of the Dravidian languages. 

J^e of Tehigu Literature . — The earliest writer on Telugii grammar 
is said to have been a sage called Kanva, who lived at the court of 
Andhra-r%a, the king in whose reign Sanskrit is said to have been 
first introduced into the Telugn country, according to the tradition 
formerly mentioned. For this tradition there is probably a historical 
groundwork, the introduction of Sanskrit derivatives being necessarily 
contemporaneous with the immigration of the Brfihmaus ; and the 
statement that the first attempt to reduce the grammatical principles 
of the language to writing proceeded from a Brfihman residing at the 
court of a Telugu prince, is a very reasonable one, Kanva’s work, if 
it ever existed, is now lost ; and the oldest extant work on Telugu 
grammar (which is composed, like most Telugu grammars, in Sanskrit) 
was written by a Brahman called Nannaya Bhatta, or Nannappa, w'ho 
is also said to be the author of the greater part of the Telugu version 
of the Mahd-bhS,rata, which is the oldest extant composition of any 
extent in Telugu. Nannappa lived in the reign of Vishnu Vardhana, 
a king of the Kalinga branch of the ChS-lukya family, who reigned at 
Kajamundry. The reign of this king is' placed by Mr A. D. Campbell 
about the commencement of the Christian era ; but Mr C. P, Brown, 
in his Cyclic tables, places it, on fetter authority, in the beginning of the 
twelfth century A.D, ' Appa-kavi, who ranks next to, Nannaya Bhatta 
as a grammarian, wmote his commentaries not in Sanskrit, but in Telugu 
verse.' - 

With the exception of a few works composed towards the end of the 
twelfth century, nearly all the Telugu works that are now extant appear 
to have been written in the fourteenth and subsequent centimes, after 
the establishment of the kingdom of Vijaya-nagara j and many of them 
were written in comparatively recent times, Thoijgh the Telugu litera- 
ture which is now extant cannot boast of a high antiquity, the language 
must have been cultivated and polished, and many poems that are now 
lost must have been written in it long prior to'.' the twelfth century—- ' 
the date of Nannaya’s translation of the Mah^bh&rata : for as- th*« 
translation is considered ‘ the great ^standard of Telugu poetry,’' 
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cannot be supposed to bave sprung into existence all at once, without 
the preparation of a previous literary culture. It must have been the 
crowning achievement of several centuries of earnest work. 

There is a large collection of popular Telugu caphorisms on religious 
and moral subjects attributed to the poet Y^rnana : more tlian two 
thousand go by his name, but a selection of about seven hundred has 
been translated by Mr C. P. Brown, who supposes Yeniana may have 
lived in the sixteenth century. If, as I conceive, the strongly mono- 
theistic, anti-Brahmanical, anti-ceremonial tone with which most of the 
aphorisms are pervaded, is due, like the same tone in the poems of 
the Tamil ‘ Sittar ’ (which will be referred to presently), to the influence 
of Christian teaching, I should be inclined to place Vemana at least a 
century later, perhaps even as late as the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. In style his verses do not differ from the popular composi- 
tions of the present day.* 

Age of Ganarese Literature . — Much new light has been thrown on 
the antiquity of Oanarese literature by the publication of the S'abda- 
manidarpanam (“Jewel-Mirror of "Words”), the most ancient and 
esteemed grammar of classical Canarese, written by K^sava or K^si- 
r^ja, in the preface to which the editor, Mr Kittel, has carefully 
worked out an answer to various questions that naturally suggest 
themselves to' the modern mind respecting the authorship of the book 
and its date. K^lava was a Jaina, and the Jainas were the first to 
cultivate Oanarese literature with zeal and success. Most of the poets 
he cites were Jainas, and if it be true that the earliest Jaina literature 
written in Northern India dates from the fourth century a.d., several 
additional centuries must be allowed for the appearance of an indi- 
genous Jaina literature in so distant a region as the Canarese country. 
K^feva cites eleven predecessors in the art of poetry by name, besides 
referring to others, and styles them frequently ‘ the poets of antiquity,’ 
‘the ancients,’ &c. He speaks of certain compositions as written in 
Pala-Gannadamy ancient Canarese, whilst he calls the -language used 
by himself simply Canarese, though his language is regarded as ancient 
Canarese now. Already also the use of the peculiar vocalic r, which 
is retained in Tamil and Malayalam, was beginning to be forgotten in 
Canarese, for he gives rules for its use, whilst he gives no rules for the 
use of the hard r, which disappeared from Canarese in still later times, 
though it is still retained in Tamil and MalayMarn, and to a certain 
extent in Telngtt. Both these letters are retained in the Badaga 


* See Governs “Folk-Songs of Southern India.” Mr Gover was inclined to 
attribute to Vemana a much higher antiquity. 
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dialect, an old Canarese patois spoken by tlic Badagas of the Neil- 
gherry hills, a Canarese colony long separated from, the parent stock. 
These circumstances tend to bring down Kcaava’s date to at least 
1000 A.n. It is brought down to about this date more conclusively 
by moans of a reference made by a poet cited by Kesava to ‘ the burn- 
ing sword of Tailapa.’ The dynasty of the Chillukyas, to which 
Tailapa belonged, reigned in Kaly^na from about 800 A.n. to 1189, 
when it was extinguished ; and the Tailapa probably referred to (the 
warlike Tailapa II,) restored the dymxsty in 973 a,d. Kesava does 
not cite the Basava-Puntna, which is known to have been written in 
13G9 A.D., and therefore, probably, was anterior to it. Ho is men- 
tioned by name as a famous author in a book written in 1C37 a.d. 
The Hari-vawsa had been translated into Canarese before Kesava 
wrote ■ but though the poets whoso works he cites in illustration of 
his rules, were well acquainted with the incidents and characters of the 
Mahfi-bharata and the Eamdyana, these works do not appear to have 
been rendered into Canarese at that time. On the whole, therefore, but 
especially from the reference to Tailapa, Mr Kittel concludes that 
Kesava lived about 1170 a.d,, a period which, as will be seen, was 
one of great literary activity in the Tamil country also. It is a 
remarkable fact that at the time when K«3sava wrote, ‘ Sanskrit words 
in a fixed form, either as tatsamas or tadhhavas, apparently to the same 
amount as in our days, had already been appropriated by the Canarese 
people.’ Kesava’s work is still the only true standard for all the nice- 
ties of the Canarese of the present day, the essential features of the 
language having remained wholly unchanged. In the Indian Antiquary 
for January 1875, Mr Kittel has followed up this account of 'Kesava 
and his times by an article on old Canarese literature in general, under 
the four heads of Jaina, LingMta, S'aiva, and Vaishnava. 

Age of Malaydlani Literature . — ^Interesting as the Malay^[.|am lan- 
guage undoubtedly is, both in itself and on account of the light it throws 
on the point of development which had been reached by Tamil before 
MalayMam finally separated from it and set up for itself, it mufft be 
confessed that MalayMam literature can advance fewer claims to anti- 
quity than the literature of any other cultivated member of the Dravi- 
dian family. The following is the substance of the information on this 
subject given us by Dr Gundert, our best authority as to Malayilam 
questions, in the preface to his Malay^lam dictionary. If we except 
a few inscriptions in copper and stone, the history of Malaya|.am 
literature commences with the "Kflma Oharita,” which is probably 
the oldest MalayMam poem still in', existence. This poem was com- 
posed before the introduction of the Sanskrit alphabet now used in 
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■writing MalayMam, and is deserving of tire particular attention of tlie 
scholar, as it exhibits the earliest phase of the language, — perhaps 
centuries before the arrival of the Portuguese. Por several antiquated 
■words this poem is the only authority. The bulk of the other great 
poems (the “ M§,ha-bh&rata,” the ‘‘ EilmSyana,” and the versions of 
the Pur^xias) vyere composed within the last two or three cen- 
turies. Many Malay alam compositions of later date, especially sucIj. 
as are current among the Vedantists, evidently affect Tamil modes 
of expression. 

Ag& of Tamil Literature . — ^Tamil literatqre is older than Telugu or 
Cauarese, and considerably older than Malayalain, though the high 
antiquity which is ascribed to some portions of it by the Tamilian 
cannot be admitted. 

The sage Agastya occupies in Tamil literature a place of still 
greater eminence and importance than that of Kanva in Telugu, 
Not only is the formation of the Tamil alphabet attributed to Agastya, 
and the first treatise upon Tamil grammar, together -with the original 
settlement of the grammatical principles of the language ; but he is 
also said to have taught the Tamilian s the first principles of medicine, 
of chemistry or alchymy, of magic, of architecture, astronomy, and 
law ; and about fifty treatises on these sciences, most of them appa- 
rently very modern, are attributed to his pen. Portions of the treatise 
on grammar attributed to him exist, but their authenticity is not gene- 
rally admitted by well-informed Tamilians, who are peculiarly well 
versed in questions relating to grammar and grammatical works. 

Though the literary cultivation of the Tamil language may have 
commenced, as the Tamilians believe, in the age of Agastya (premising, 
however, that it is undecided whether he was a real personage, or is 
only to be regarded as the mythological representative of a class or 
period), I feel quite certain that none of the works which are com- 
monly ascribed to Agastya were written at so early an age. Probably 
there is not any one of them older than the tenth century a.d. Of the 
works attributed to him, those which advocate the systexn of the 
Siddhas (in Tamil ^ittar), a mystical compound of monotheism, quiet- 
ism, and alchemy, with a tinge of Christianity, must certainly have 
been written after the arrival of Europeans in India ; and Agastya’s 
name appears to have been used by the writers, as had been done by 
many successions of authors before, for the purpose of gaining the ear 
of the people for whose use the books were composed. We cannot 
doubt that the substance of the following stanza, which is contained 
in the N ^ma n&Tu, or ‘ Centum of Wisdom,’ a small poem attributed to 
Agastya, has been borrowed from statements of Christianity, notwith- 
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stfi.ncling that Chrisfciiuiity is not directly named in it, or in any other 
work of this class : — 

“ Worship thou the Light of the Univerae ; who is one ; 

Who made the world in a moment, and placed good men in it ; 

Who afterwards himself dawned upon the earth as a Qurn ; 

Who, without wife or family, as a hermit performed austerities ; 

Who, appointing loving sages (siddhas) to succeed him, 

Departed again, into heaven : — worship him." 

It is a striking illustration of the uncritical .structure of the ordinary 
ninclh mind, that this stanza is supposed, even by Tamil literati, to 
hiiYo been written by Agastya himself many thousands of years ago. 
Iliudfis endeavour to give it an orthodox Hindi! meaning, and native 
Christians regard it as a prophecy. Though there is not a single 
archaism in it ; though it is written not only in the modern dialect, 
but in a colloquial idiom, abounding in solecisms, neither party enter- 
tains any doubt of its antiquity. 

Next to the fabulous Agastya, though many centuries before the 
treatises ascribed to him, we may perhaps place the author of the Tol- 
kS,ppiyam (Tam. tol, ancient } Sans. Mvya, poem), or ancient book, a 
real person, though fabled to have been one of Agastya's disciples, who 
quarrelled with his master and set up for himself. The Tol-kflppiyam 
is generally admitted to be the oldest extant Tamil grammar, and has 
been supposed, though on somewhat slight evidence, to be the oldest 
Tamil composition now extant, with the exception of certain fragments 
to be referred to presently. 

Though written by a S'aiva, its S'aivism is not that of the mystical 
schools of the V^d^nta or S'aiva-siddhdnta ; and in the chapters 
which are still in existence (for much of it is supposed to have been 
lost), native grammarians have noticed the existence of various gram- 
matical forms which are considered, but I think without sufficient , 
warrant, to be archaic. It is traditionally asserted that the author of 
this treatise, who is styled technically '' Tolklippiyan^r,' the man of the 
ancient book, embodied in his work the substance of Agastya^s gramsna- 
tical elements. This tradition is on a par with that which asciibes so 
many anonymous works of modern times to Agastya himself ; neverthe- 
less, if any relics of poems of the first age of Tamil literature still survive, 
they are to be found amongst the poetical quotations .which are con- 
tained in this and similar works, and iu commentaries which have been 
written upon them. Some of those quotaiaons are probably the very 
oldest specimens of the poetical style that are now extant. Whatever 
antiquity may be attributed to the Tolkflppiyam, it must have been 
preceded by many centuries of Uterary cultute. It lays down rules for 
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different kinds of poetical compositions, wkich must have been deduced 
from examples furnished by the best authors whose works were then 
in existence. A' rule is simply an observed custom. Gramniar.s, as 
well as poems, had preceded the Tolkc^ppiyam, for it continually 
cites rules which had been laid down by preceding grammarians. 
Hence the formula which so frequently recurs, enman&r pulamr, ‘ the 
poets (i.e,, the grammarians) say.’ [This form, ejmiandr instead of 
enhaVj is one of the suppo.sed archaisms of this writer; but enhar 
appears to me more ancient as well as more regular.] In endeavouring 
to trace the commencement of Tamil literature, we are thus carried 
further and further back to an unknown period. 

Even when we come down to the later period, if it were really later^ 
of the Kural and the ChintS,mani, when Tamil literature is supposed 
to have reached the summit of its perfection, wm find that the exact 
age even of those great compositions is unknown. We have not a single 
reliable date to guide us, and in the mist of conjecture a few centuries 
more or less seem to go for nothing. Tamil writers, like Hindi! writers 
in general, hid their individuality in the shade of their writings. Even 
the names of most; of them are unknown. They seem to have regarded 
individual celebrity, like individual existence, as w’orthless, and absorp- 
tion into the Universal Spirit of the classical literature of their country 
as the highest good to which their compositions could aspire. Their 
readers followed in the same course, age after age. If the book w^as 
good, people admired it ; but whether it was written by a man or by a 
divinity, or whether it wrote itself, as the Vedas were commonly sup- 
posed to have done, they neither knew nor cared. Still less did they 
care, of course, if the book were bad. The historical spirit, the anti- 
quarian spirit, to a great degree even the critical spirit, are develop- 
ments of modern times. If, therefore, I attempt to throw some light 
on the age of the principal Tamil works, I hope it may be borne in 
mind that, in my opinion, almost the only thing that is perfectly cer- 
tain in relation to those works is, that they exist. 

It will be convenient to arrange the principal extant works in cycles, 
which appear to follow one another, with more or less probability, in 
chronological order. 

(1.) The Jama cycle , — I might perhaps have called this instead the 
cycle of the Madura Sangam or College^ seeing that two of the most 
renowned books of this period— the Mlacliysir and the Kural— are said 
to have received the imprimatur of the college ; but in the accounts 
respecting the college and its proceedings that have been banded down 
to us the legendary element predominates to such a degree, and the 
books now extant ascribed to members of the college, or said to have 
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risen with those two, that I preter regaraing tne coiioge uh merely 
‘the shadow of a great name,’ and describing the ]>rmcipal works 
of tlie period, not as those which emanated from the eollcge, Init 
as tlioso of the Jaina cycle, from the internal evidence of the works 
Lhcmselves. 

Leaving out of account the isolated stanzas already referred to, of 
high but unknown antiquity, wliich are quoted as examples in the 
grammatical and rhetorical wmrlcs, the oldest Tamil works of any extent 
now extant are those which w'ere written, or claim to have bcemvritton, 
by the Jainas, or wliieh date from the era of the literary activity of the 
Jaina sect. The Jainas of the old rdndya country were animated by 
a national and anti-Brahmanical feeling of peculiar strength ; and it is 
chiefly to tliem that Tamil is indebted for its high culture and its com- 
parative independence of Sanskrit. The & aiva and Vaishnava writers 
of a later period, especially the S^vivas, imbibed much of the enthusiasm. 

nnd litprarv indeuendence by which the Jainas were 


tide already quoted, says— “ All earlier oivilisaMou ifl 
it is known, is connected with, the Jainas. Hiwen 
Delugu and Tamil countries in 689-40 a,D., mentions 
5 chiefly Nirgmnthas Higambara Jainas). He 
’ ■ ’ net a wordi about SraJiTnans, The vague 

'L sj mentioned .(by Indbiu-DiAvida- 

it Indicates that a systematic study of the so-called 

’ " '•-.-y, ^ , There 

the ^uth Indian (Dravidiati) 
languages. He does not Lay 
1.” 


» Dr Burnell, in the article already qm 
Southern India, so far as it is known, i 
Thsang, who visited the Telugu and Tan 
that the inhabitants were chiefly Nirgn 
mentions a few Buddhists, but has not 

term by which the Tamil langmge is r ' 

bhilshA is remarkable, as it inchsate _ 

Dravidkn languages can hardly have begun ^ f 

can be little doubt that Bhatt^a Eumkila re^rded the k 
dialects as Mlechoha, or un-BrS.hmanic. unciviW 1 
BO expressly, but bis words imply that thq;U$ht 80. 
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must be made in belialf of tbe Clnld3,mani ^ISTighantu, a classical dic- 
tionary, by Mandala-pui'uslia, a Jaina writer of tiro sixteenth century, 
who enjoyed the protection of one of the kings of Vjaya-nagaram. 

The Kural of Tiruvalluvar, a work which consists of 1330 distichs, 
or poetical aphorisms, on almost every subject connected with vir- 
tue, wealth, and pleasure (the three chief objects of human existence, 
according to Hindd writers — the three j^urushdrthas), and •whicli is 
regarded by all Taniilians (and perhaps justly) as the finest composi- 
tion of which Tamil can boast, is generally regarded not only the best 
but the oldest Tamil poem of any extent which is now in existence. 
I think we should not be warranted in placing the date of the Kural 
later than the tenth century A. D. 

The reasons which induce mo to assign to it so high an antiquity 
are as follows : — 

(1.) The Kural contains no trace of the distinctive doctrines of 
Sankara Achslrya. It teaches the old S^nkhya philosophy, but ignores 
Sankara’s additions and developments, and would therefore appear to 
have been written before the school of Sankara had popularised itself 
in the South ; though probably not before Sankara himself, who seems 
to have lived not later than the ninth century. 

(2.) It contains no trace of tbe distinctive doctrines of the Agama 
or S'aiva-siddhdnta school — a school which, since about the eleventh 
century a.d., has exercised a more powerful influence on Tamil 
literature and the Tamil nrind than any other. It exhibits no acquaint- 
ance even with the existence of this school. 

(3.) There is no trace in the Kural of the mysticism of the modern 
Purflnic system ; of BhaJeti, or exclusive, enthusiastic faith in. any one 
deity of the Hiiidh Pantheon. The work appears to have been written 
before S'aivism and Vaishnavisra had been transformed from rival 
schools into rival sects ; before the "Pur^nas, as they now stand, bad 
become tlie text-books of Hindtl theology; and whilst the theosophy 
of the early Yed^uta and the mythology of the Mahfi-bliarata conv 
prised the entire creed of the majority of Hindus. 

(4.) The author of the Kural is claimed with nearly equal reasmi 
by S'aivas and Jainas. He is claimed also, but very feebly, by Vaish- 
navas. On the whole, the arguments of the Jainas appear to me to 
preponderate, especially those which appeal to the Jaina titles by 
which God is desenbed, and the Jaina tone that pervades the ethical 
part of the ivork: — e.g., scrupulous abstinence from the destruction 
of life ia frequently declared to be not only the chiefest excellence of 
the true ascetic, but also the highest virtue, Nevertheless, from the 
indistinctness and undeveloped character of the Jaina element con- 
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trtined in it, it seems probable tliat in Tiruvaljavar’s age tbo Jiunisin 
of tlio Tamil country was ratlier an esoteric etliical scliool, tlian an 
imiepciulont olijective system of religion, and was only in the process 
of development out of the older Hinduism. This would carry back 
the date of the Kura] to the ninth or tenth century. 

(5.) The Knral is referred to and quoted iu grammars and pro- 
sodies which were probably written iu the eleventh or twelfth century. 

.’For tliese reasons, such as they are, we seem to be warranted in 
jdacing the Kuraj. iu the tenth century A. n., at least. It must be 
remembered, however, as in almost every similar inquiry pertaining to 
Judiau literature, that the reasons for this conclusion possess only a 
very limited amount of probability, and are capable of being overruled 
by the first discovery of a reliable date or fact. There are reasons 
also for regarding it as possible that the Rural should be placed 
several centuries later. It is the concurrent voice of various traditions 
that Tiruvalluvar lived before the dissolution of the Madura College, 
and it is certain that the Kura] is included in a poetical list of 
eighteen works which the college-board — (in this case tradition says it 
%vas literally a hoard) — sanctioned. Those traditions go on to state that 
the Rural was the very last work presented for the approval of the 
college, and that it was in consequence of the rejection of the Rural, 
iji the first instance by the syndicate (on account of the low caste of 
its aixthor), that the college ceased to exist. The board miraculously 
expanded itself to receive the Rural, and then miraculously contracted 
itself so as to thrust out all the existing members of the college, where- 
upon, unable to bear the disgrace, they are all said to have drowned 
themselves. If any weight could be attached to this tradition, it 
would bring down the date of the Rural considerably, for other 
traditions connect Nakkirar (who ii,s always represented as the president 
of the college) with the reign of RarikMa Chdla, who seems to have 
lived in the thirteenth century. Another tradition of a similar ten- 
dency is that which places Auveiy&r (Tiruvalluvar’s sister) in the rei|;n 
of Kulutnnga Gh&la, who is known to have lived in the twelfth century, 
We must be cautious, however, of placing the Rura} so late as 
Kuldtunga Oh&la’s reign, for it may l>o regarded as certain that it was 
in that reign that the Tamil Rdm^yaua was completed and published ; 
and Tamil scholars are of opinion that thefre is internal evidence m 
tlie Ilam§,yana of its author’s acquaintance with the Rural, esi^e- 
cially in certain stanizas • relating to the duties' and' qualifications of 
ambassadors. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that the author of the Rural is 
represented to have been a Pareiya,— born, according to the legend, at 
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Meiiaptlir, near Madras. Another legend reprcseiits him to have been 
the offspring of a Brahman father by a Pareiya mother. His real name 
is imkno'wn. The Valluvas are the priestly division of the Pareiyas, 
and also soothsayers, and the author of tlm Kural ’ is knonni only as 
Tirnvalluvar, ‘the sacred Valluvan’ or Pareiya priest. Tliis is one of 
those traditions which are so repugnant to inveterate popular pre- 
judice, that they appear too strange for fiction, and are probably 
founded on fact., It is a still more remarkable circumstance that 
certain poetical compositions of universal use and popularity in tlie 
Tamil country, and of considerable merit, are ascribed to a sister of 
Tiruvalluvar, a Pareiya woman ! Auvey^rs real name, like that of her 
brother, is unknown , — Auvei or Auveiydr, signifying ‘ a mother,’ ‘ a 
venerable matron.’ 

The Jaina period produced another great ethical poem on “ the three 
objects of ezistence,” called the Haladiyar. The style of the stanzas 
<jf which it is composed is more discursive and rhetorical than that of 
the Kural, and Dr Granl considers it on this account probably more 
ancient. There is a still stronger argument, I think, for its priority to 
the Rural. As it is admitted on every hand that the Rural ezcels all 
Tamil compositions of this kind, it seems improbable that a later 
writer of inferior power should have chosen the same subject and 
treated it according to the same rules. Rural means ‘ brief,’ referring 
to the brevity of the verse employed : ]Srs,ladi means ‘ four feet,’ refer- 
ring probably to the four line stanza in which the poem is written. 
The name of the author is unknown, as well as his date. All that is 
known is that he was a Jaina, that he wrote in the Pindya country, 
which he frequently describes by well-chosen epithets, and that his 
work is included in the list of those said to have been sanctioned by 
the Madura College. Some native ^scholars are of opinion that the 
whole of the Niiladi is not the composition of one author, but that on 
the contrary it appears by internal signs to be a collection of stanzas 
by different hands. 

The Chintiimani,* a brilliant, romantic epic, containing 15,000 Hues, 
is the most celebrated Tamil poem written by an avowedly Jaina 
author. Partly from its Jaina origin, partly from the difficulty of its 
style, it is little known ; but Beschi, who made the Chintamani the 
model on which he^ composed his TembS,vani, was probably right in 
asserting that the author “may with justice be called the prince of 
Tamil poets,” The style is considered superior even to that of Kam- 


* Qhintdmani, Sans, the gem which yields all one desires, a favourite title of 
books in all the- Indian languages. 
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bar’s Tamil IlamS,yana. Tbe name of the author is unknown. It is 
the opinion of some native scholars that the Chintfimaiii preceded tlio 
Kural. Tlmy think they can trace allusions' in the Kura], to matters 
contained in the Chintr^raani, also amplifications in the Kura) of 
matters which the ChintUrnani expresses more briefly. These reasons 
are adduced still more confidently to prove the priority of the Kural to 
tiiC! Tamil Ilamayana. It would be a remarkable circumstance if it 
were capable of being clearly proved that the ^Chint^mani, which ivS 
without doubt the greatest epic poem in the Tamil language, is also 
the oldest Tamil composition of any extent now extant. 

To this period also belongs the oldest classical dictionary of the Tamil 
language, called the Divilkaram {divd-kara, the day-maker, the sun), 
a work ascribed to S'endanUr, a writer who is said to have been a mem- 
ber of the Madura College. The other two classical Tamil dictionaries, 
tlie Iflugaiandoi and the Chuthlmani Mghantu, were also the composi- 
tion of Jainas. lYe have to place in this period, though probably near 
its close, the most celebrated and authoritative of Tamil grammars, 
tlie Kaniiiil of Pavananti. This is regarded up to the present day as 
the standard grammar of the language, though its method, like that of 
all Indian grammars, is very perplexing. Ko Tamil grammar appears 
to have been written by a Jaiua before the time of Pavananti. The 
Jainas of the early period were great dictionary-makers, but they seem 
to have left the w’riting of grammars to S'aivas. 

(2.) I'lie Tamil Jldmdi/ana Cycle . — The Tamil version of the E4m4- 
yana is an imitation rather than a translation of VS^lmiki’s celebrated 
poem. The Sanskrit original is sometimes rhetorical, sometimes simple, 
touching, and natural, sometimes prosaic and prolix. The Tamil 
imitation never condescends to be natural, much less prosaic, but is 
always elaborately rhetorical and ornate. It piles up epithet on 
epithet, simile on simile, till the thought is obscured and the narrative 
interrupted and almost forgotten. To the Tamil ear it seems the per- 
fection of sweet harmonious rhythm, but to the severer European 
judgment its sweetness borders upon lusciousness, and its hampny^too 
often suggests the idea of monotonous jingle. The difference between 
the Tamil and the Sanskrit KS,mfi,yana may be compared to th® differ- 
ence between Pope’s Iliad and the Iliad of Homer , but this compari- 
son, though a just one so far as it goes, gives onjy 'an imperfect idea 
at best of the difference between the t-wo works, . Notwithstanding its 
faults of style, from the point of view of a cultured taste, the Tamil 
Eamfiyana is undoubtedly a great poem, and in this department of 
composition the Chintilmani alone can dispute with it for the palm of 
supremacy. The author, Kambar, is so called from the name of the 
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portion of the ancient Ch61a-dSsa. His famo as ^^a poet having 
reached the ears of E&jendra Ohola, he was invited to his court, and 
honoured with the title of the king of poets. Several poets undertook 
to prepare a Tamil version of the Kamtlyana. When recited in the 
presence of KulGtunga Ch61a, who had succeeded to the throne, Kain- 
har’s version w’as preferred.” Several other works are attributed to 
him, of which the jfer-erubadu, seventy stanzas in praise of the plough, 
is best known. 

So many great poets, authors of works hold in high esteem to the 
present day, seem to have flourished in Kambar’s time (in. particular 
Pugarendi, Ottakkllttar, and Auveiyilr), that I have thought the litera- 
ture of this period best described by the name of the llamayana cycle, 
and it becomes in consequence a point of interest to endeavour to 
determine its date. Hothing has been definitely ascertained respect- 
ing the date of the first or Jaina cycle ; but as Kambar’s era •synchro- 
nises with the reigns of the two most celebrated kings of the Chdla 
line, our prospect of being able to determine his date — the earliest date 
in Tamil literature which we arc likely to be able at present to deter- 
mine — seems more hopeful. If it were possible to accept the date 
which is supposed to be furnished by the Tamil Kamdyana itself, our 
search would at once come to an end. In a stanza which is prefixed 
to the work, and which is commonly, but without any conclusive autho- 
rity, attributed to the author himself, it is stated that it was finished in 
the year of the SAliv.^ihana era corresponding to a.d. 886. This date 
used to be accepted as genuine, not only by natives, but by those few 
European scholars who had turned their attention to matters of this 
kind. If it were genuine, the Tamil version of the K^m&yana might 
fairly claim to be the oldest Tamil composition now extant — a supposi- 
tion to which the internal evidence of style is opposed ; and the author 
to be regarded as tlie father of Tamil poetry. This date, though it is 
the only one with which I am acquainted in the whole range of Tamil 
litgrature, is, I fear, an nnanthorised addition to Kambar’a poem, pre- 
fixed to it by some admiring editor for the purpose of giving it a higher 
antiquity than it can justly claim. We must therefore fall back in this 
inquiry on the dates of the Chflla kings. 

Kambar is connected with the reigns of E^j6ndra Ch61a and his 
successor Kuldtunga Ch61a, not by any inscriptions or documents 
which leave no room for uncertainty, but only by traditions, legends, 


* Murdoch’s “ Classified Catalogue of Tamil Printed Books ; Notices of Tamil 
Authors,” p. 87. 
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and stories ; but t]icse are so numerous, and ou tlio whole so consis- 
tent, and tliey are corroborated to such a degree by what appear to be 
undesigned coincidences, that I think their evidence, at least with 
regard to the point of contemporaneousness, may safely be accepted. 
1 do not find it stated in any inscriptions that KulOtunga w’as llfijeu- 
dra’s nan, but that he was his successor (whether his immediate suc- 
ce.ssor or not) appears from an inscription I obtained at Kdttar, near 
iSTagercoil, in the Tamil-sjieaking part of Travancorc. Tliis in.scriptiou 
is cut on the wall.s of a temple, and states that the temple in question 
Avas erected in Kuttar, called also ‘the good town of the triple croivnod 
Clibla,’ by Kuiutunga S'ora devax, ‘to the great divinity Ibljendra 
S'divivaram ’ {i.e., to S'iva as worshipped by Kajdndra Ghdla, or to 
Ihijendra C’hola him.self considered as identified with S'iva after liia 
death).t This inscription is dated in the thirty-first year of Kulo- 
tunga S'dra. [I have found several records of gifts made to this and 
other temples dedicated to Ilajenrlra CluMesvara in succeeding reigns, 
including one in the reign of Sundara Pandya. Only one of these 
inscriptions furnishes us Avitli a date, and that unfortunately is a 
late one. It is a record in the same temple at Kdttar of a gift to the 
same Ohdla king’s divinity, and is dated in the S'aka year answering 
to A.D, 1370, in the fifth year of PaiTikrama Pdudi devar. Mjendra 
liimself is generally in inscriptions in the Paiidya country called simply 
Rajdndra Chdla, but in one inscription I have found him called Efljdn- 
dra Chdla Pandiyan.] o 

What was Eiijdndra’s date? I have found two inscriiitions at Capo 
Comorin, one in the fourth year of his reign, and another in the fifth, 
in each of wdiich Eajeiidra is related to have achieved a victory over 
Ahava-Malla (a Jaina king of the Chdlukya race) on the banks of the 
Tunga-bhadra. The date which supposed to be contained in one 
of these inscriptions I found afterwards was unreliable ; but an in- 
scription found by Sir \Yalter Elliot (Journal of the lioyal Asiatio 
Society) in the western Chalnkya country, in which the same battle 
is mentioned (though the victory is claimed for the Ch^lukya kiifg), 
places Ahava Malla, R^'^ndra’s contemporary, in the middle of the 
eleventh century. According to inscriptions obtained by Sir Walter 
Elliot in the Kalinga country or lYortliem Oiroars (at that time ruled 
over by the eastern branch of the ChS,Iukya dj^asty), Avhich were 

* These traditions have recently been collected in a book called the Vinddarasa 
Manchari, by Vtrasvami Chettifi.r, late head pandit ol the Presidency College, 
Madras. ’ ■ * • 

t Compare the Roman title ‘Divas AuguBtas/ that is, A.agustus regarded as, 
deified after his death. 
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utilised by Br Eggeling in a paper [read before the International 
Congress of Orientalists in 1874, E^j^ndra CLoIa commenced to reign 
in A.D, 1063, and ruled not only over the Chola country, but over the 
Kalinga coirntry, and, as my inscriptions prove, over the P^ndya 
country also. The battle between him and Ahava hl'alla must, there- 
fore, have taken place between 1063 and 1066, I have an inscrip- 
tion of llajendra Ohola’s, belonging to the southern portion of the 
Piindya country, dated in the thirtieth year of his reign. This carries 
us down to A.D. 1093. When lie died, and was succeeded by Kulo- 
tunga Ch61a, is at present uncertain, but Sir Walter Elliot places this 
event in a.d. 1112, after a reign of forty-nine years. I have an in- 
scription dated in the forty-fourth year of KulStunga Chola ; Imt it 
is unnecessary to place the publication of Kambar’s ‘ Puimiiyana’ so 
late as this. Supposing that it w'as commenced in Efyi^ndra’s reign, 
and finished in Kuliitunga’s, as all traditions represent, its publication 
cannot have been much before A.D. 1100, and was probably not much 
after that date. Supposing that it was published as late as the twenty- 
fourth year of Kulotunga’s reign, this would be exactly 250 years 
after the date given in ^ the stanza prefixed to the poem. It would, 
therefore, appear that the poem must have been antedated 250 
years. 

It seems certain that Kambar was posterior to Edm&nuja, the 
celebrated founder of the S'rt Vaishnava system. He refers to 
Eamauuja by name in a poem called the ‘ S'adagopar Ant^di,’ which 
is always attributed to him. It might be supposed doubtful whether 
this poem were really written by Kambar, but native scholars think 
there can be no doubt about its authorship, as Kambar’s style, they 
say, was sui generis, and incapable of being imitated. As Efim&nuja 
is placed by Professor Wilson, or^ w'hat appears to be conclusive 
evidence, in the beginning of the twelfth century a.d.,''- KambaPs 
date must be posterior to Eiinnlnuja’s. The supposition that he lived 
in the following century in the reigns of E^jendra Chola and Kuio- 
tunga Chola, will perfectly suit all the circumstances of the case 

The same traditions and stories which place the poets Pugarendi 
and Ottakkrlttar, together with Kambar, in the reign of Kulotunga 
Chola, place also Auvciyiir, the reputed sister of Tiruvalluvar, in the 
same reign, and coipiect her by means of conversations and incidents 
with those three poets. I therefore place her tentatively in this cycle, 
though this will have the efifect either of discrediting the tradition 


* Brown, in. his '‘^Cyelio Tables,^* places King Vishuu Vardhana’s conversion 
by Kamdauja in 1133 a.d. 
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wliicli represents licr as TiruvaUavar’s sister, or of bringing down the 
age of the Knraj lower than the internal evidence of style anti 
matter seems to warrant. This period, however, does not seem too 
late for Anveiyar herself. The two sets of brief verses called tlie 
AUi4tUli and the Kondrei-vendau, each commencing with a con- 
secutive letter of tlie Tamil alphabet, which are ascribed to iUrvciyar, 
appear to be of considerable antiquity ; but the Advaita work which 
is called Auveiyar’s Kura] nmst have been wtitten subsequently to 
the arrival of the Alulianiinedans in Southern India ; and the collection 
of moral epigrams {most of them po.sse.ssed of real poetic merit) which 
is called the ‘ MuJuroi/ or ‘ proverbial wisdom,’ appears to have been 
written after the arrival of ]£uropean.s, perhaps even after the arrival 
of the English. The proof of the modem origin of the ‘ Mudiirei ’ is 
contained in the following simile : — “ As the turkey that had seen the 
forest peacock clazice, fancied himself also to be a peacock, and spread 
his ugly wings and strutted, so is the poetry which is recited by a 
conceited dunce.” As it is certain that the turkey is an American 
bird, wdrich -was brought to Eurepc from America, and introduced into 
India from Europe, there cannot be any doubt of the late origin of the 
‘Mudurei,’ if this stanza toas always an integral liortion of it. When 
I have mentioned this anachronism to native scholars, and have called 
their attention to the circumstance that the Tamil word for ‘ turkey ’ 
(like the -words denoting 'tobacco,’ ‘potato,’ &c.), is not an original 
root, but a descriptive compound — viz., vdndcdri, signifying ' the great 
fowl,’ they have courageously maintained that the turkey was ahvays 
found in India. 

Another and more ingenious explanation has been advanced by Mr 
T. M. Scott of Madura, a warm admirer of Tamil poetry. In an 
edition of the ' Mhclurei ’ Mr Scott maintains that by vdndc&)'i we are 
to understand, not the turkey, %ut the pea-hen. Though this ex- 
planation is ingenious, I think it inadmissible, on grounds both of 
philology and of natural history.. The pea-hen could not have been 
described as having ‘ugly wings;’ and if it had been the intention 'of 
the authoress to distinguish the hen from the cock, she would not have 
marred her purpose by styling the cock alone ‘ the pea-fowl,’ and its 
hen ' the great fo-wl,’ thereby necessarily suggesting the idea that what 
she called 'the great fowl’ was a totally different ’ bird, . It would be 
safer to argue that the stanza in question was not •originally contained 
in the collection — of which, however, ho proof can, be adduced. 

(3.) The S'aiva Revival Cycle , — To this period belongs two large col- 
lections of hymns — an earlier and a later— -in praise of S'iva and S aiva 
temples, breathing an intensely religious spitit^ and mostly advocating 
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the S^'iiva-siddhdnta system o£ religious philosophy. The earlier collec- 
tion, called Tirw^dsaffam, composed by Mdnikka-vAsagar (Manikya- 
rachaka), one of tlie most enthusiastic propagators of Saivism, has a 
great reputation amongst the Tamil people up to the present clay for 
its elevated tone and religious earnestness. The Ijerctics that IManikka- 
vdsagar chiefly confuted were Buddhists from Ceylon, according to the 
account of a great debate on the merits of the rival creed-s related 
in the TiruvddiXr pur&nam ; we can scarcely err, therefore, in placing 
him earlier, perhaps at least a century earlier, than the other great 
apostle of S'aivism in the Tamil country, Kdna Smnlandhar, who 
flourished during the reign of Sundara-Pfinclya (the date of whose reign 
will be considex’ed further on), and whose opponents 'were Jainas. 
Manikka-vdsagar is not inclnded amongst the sixty-three Bhalctas or 
S'aiva devotees, belonging to Nilna Sambandhar’s period, whose lives 
are recorded in the Tiruttmidar imrdvam, and he is generally stated 
by Tamil writers to have lived at an earlier period. Some, it is true, 
place him later than the sixty-three, but, I thuik, with much less pro- 
bability. A story contained in the Madurei Sthala purHiiani places 
M&nikka-v§,sagar in the reign of Arimardana P^lnclya, whose minister he 
is represented to have been, and whose name stands tenth in the list 
of kings in that purdiia before that of Suiidara P^ndya, I have no 
confidence in any name in that list before Suiidara’s, the name witli 
which it ends j but we may conclude that the prince in question, or 
at least M^nikka-v^sagar, lived before Sundara, 

The later and larger collection of Saiva hymns was composed chiefly 
by N dna-Smibandhar, a native of Sheally 0tgdri), near Chellum- 
brum (Ghidambara), a sacred S'aiva temple iii the Chula country, 
who together with his disciples (of whom the most eminent were Sun- 
darar and Appar, who also Avere authors of numerous hymns) devoted 
themselves to uprooting Jainism and* spreading Saivism throughout the 
Tamil country. The general title of these hymns is Divdram {dhdrha, 
Sans, worthy of God). Savibandhar’s hymns, 384 in number, have 
been published in tliree volumes ; Sundarar's and Appar' $ in one volume 
each. These three persons held tlie most distinguished place amongst 
' the sixty-three devotees of Siva,' of each of whose life and labours, 
including a variety of romantic and miraculous exploits attributed to 
them, a memoir has been furnished in a popular book already referred 
to, the TiruUondar^purdvxjLm (the p'wrdna of the holy disciples), com- 
monly called the Periya purdnam, or great purdnam, composed by a 
poet called ^ekkirdr. Some of the incidents in JSamhandha7-'s career, 
especially his reconversion of Sundara Pdndya, king of Madura, from 
Jainism, and the impaling of eight thousand Jciinas, who had been van- 
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quisled in discussion and outdone in miracles, are related also in the 
last portion of tlie TiruviUiyMal purdnam^ the Sthala piirdtui of 
Madura. Tlie date of the TiruUmidar j>urdii.ani is unknou-n ; but if it 
be true, as is related, that the Tinwileiyddal ^nirdiyim was' translated 
from the Sanskrit original at the request of Ati-ytra-rdma Pdrj.dya, tlie 
j)oct-king of M^adura (as there seems no reason for doubting), it dates, 
as will be seen further on, from the sixteenth century a.d. Another 
of tlie sixty-three devotees, ^emmdn Periwidl,\vh.o is said to have been 
a son of one of the Sera or Kerala kings, was also the author of some 
poems belonging to this cycle. 

There seems no reason to clonht the propriety of jilacing the most 
famous poets ami theologians of the Saiva revival in the time of Suu- 
dara Pfindya, in whose reign they Are invariably placed by native tra- 
ditions, as well as by the books referred to ; and as this reign is an 
important era, both for the history of Tamil literature and for the date 
of the almost final extinction of Jainism in the Tamil country by tihe 
S'aivas, it becomes as important to endeavour to ascertain the date of 
tliis king’s reign as it was to fix that of Kulutunga Chdla. In the 
first edition of this work, I stated that Sundara Paridya seemed to me 
to be identical witli the Serider-bandi mentioned by Marco Polo, who 
visited Southern India in a.d. 1292. This identification, however, has 
not found much acceptance. Mr Nelson, in Ms “ Madura Manual,” 
after a long and elaborate discussion of the evidence before him, comes 
to the conclusion that Sundara lived in the latter half of tfie eleventh 
century, and therefore nearly two hundred years before Polo’s Sender- 
bandi ; and Colonel Yule, in private communications with which he has 
favoured me, states that he considers it clear from the statements of 
the Muhammedan historians, Wassaf and Kashiduddin, that there were 
two Sundars in Ma’bar about Polo’s time, and that whilst he tMnks 
Polo’s Sender-bandi was identical with the earlier of the two, he is 
inclined to the opinion that this person was not a genuine Idng of 
Madura, but an adventurer, and therefore not the Sundara P^jidya, the 
date of whose reign I am anxious to ascertain. 

The question of the date of this Sundara PSnclya, the last Iciirg of 
the old Pdiidya line, is beset with dijSiculfcjes. Inscriptions belonging 
to his reign are very numerous. There are at least twenty in my own 
possession, but not one of thorn contains a date.^ ; If' ever a dated 
inscription belonging to his reign shoMd be discovered (which might 
readily happen if a thorough search were made, seeing that the district 
of country from which my inscriptions .have been taken does not 
amount to more than a fifth part of the old F&iidya country), all doubt 
would be at an end. It might be necessary in that event to abandon 
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Marco Polo’s Sender-bandi altogether ; but till then I feel reluctant 
to give him up. That the true Sundara Pandya, who impaled the 
Jainas, and with whose name the ancient list of Piindya kings breaks 
suddenly off, belongs rather to the end of the thirteenth century (Polo’s 
era) than to ‘the end of the eleventh, as Mr Nelson supposes, appears 
to me at present best to accord with the various items of evidence 
with which we have to deal. It is certain that Sundara lived after 
llajendra Chdla, for there is an inscription in my possession, as I have 
already mentioned, in which a gift is recorded to have been made in 
the thirty-second year of Sundara to the temple of Edjeudra S’dres- 
varain. This takes him out of the eleventh century altogether, a.d. 
1113, according to Sir Walter Elliot’s lists, being the last year of 
PSjendra’s reign. It is in the highest degree probable that Sundara 
was preceded also by Kulotunga Chdla Avho, as we know from an 
inscription already referred to, ruled over the whole of the P^ndya 
country, like R&jendra himself, without a rival, shortly after liaj^ndra’s 
reign. It is certain that he was preceded by Vikrama Panclya, called 
also Vikrama Chbla-Pdndi, w’ho is related, in an inscription in my 
possession dated in Sundara’s reign, to have previously made a gift to 
the temple on which the inscription is found, in conjunction with 
Vira Chdla, both of whom appear to have reigned in the interval 
between Edjdudra Chdla and Sundara Pdndya. I may add that his 
reign must have been subsequent (probably a considerable time sub- 
sequent) tp the era of Kdmanuja, who flourished in the beginning of 
the twelfth century a.d. In several of the inscriptions belonging to 
Sundara Pandya’s reign in my possession, gifts to S'ri Vaishiiava 
establishments are recorded, and in one of these one of the witnesses 
to the gift is designated Eamanuja-ddsa, the servant or devotee of 
Eamanuja, a clear proof that Ed,manuja was already deceased, and had 
already for a considerable time been regarded as a sacred personage. 
[The person referred to as Eamdnuja in this connection could not have 
been Eama's younger brother, who is sometimes called by that name in 
the Eamayana.] This seems to me quite irreconcilable with the idea 
that Sundara reigned in the latter part of the eleventh century. Lastly, 
if w'e may consider it certain, as I think wm may, that the same Sun- 
dara Pandya, called also Eubja Pindya, or in Tamil Kiin Pandiyan, 
was in some sense the last of the kings of the old Pandya line— (seeing 
that his name stands last in the list, that he is the last king mentioned- 
in the Madura TintvileiyMal purAjiam, and that all traditions repre- 
sent his reign as having been followed by a period of anarchy, during 
which several Muhammedan dynasties were established at Madura) — 
then it must be considered certain that his reign comes nearly down 
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to tLc period of tiic two Suudfiras mentioned by the Muhammodan 
historians, one of whom may have been the Sender-bandi of hlarco 
Polo himself. 

The stateinents of the Maliammedan historians respecting the first of 
tlicir t%Yo Sundaras do not seem to me irreconcilable with the sup- 
position of the identity of Polo’s Sender with the Stindara Pilndya of 
the inscriptions. If we leave out of account Wassafs second Siindava, 
who flees to .Delhi in 1310, we find him agreeing with Kashiduddin 
with respect to the Sinidara who died in 1293, the man of four brothers, 
whom we may with very little liesitation identify with Marco Polo’s 
Sender, who was reigning in 1292. Is it impossible also to identify 
this same Sundara with the Sundara of the inscriptions 1 I think not. 
It is clear from both the Mnhamraedan historians that at tlie close of the 
thirteenth century there reigned in Madura a Sundara Pd,ndya who w'as 
Dewar— rthat is, as they interpreted the title, lord paramount — of Ufa’bar 
-= the Pandya-Ghola country. Ho was, it is true, one of four (or five) 
brothers ‘ who had acquired power in different directions,’ yet still he alone 
was called Dewar, and said to have been i)ossesscd of immense w’-ealth. 
Polo also, though he speaks of his brothers as ‘ kings,’ yet speaks of 
Sender alone as ‘ a crowned king,’ and gives him distinctively the title 
of Bandi ; so that it is evident that in some respects he \v(is regarded 
as supreme. There is no trace in Sundara’s inscriptions of his brothers, 
or of his power being in any degree shared by them, or of the position 
he and they held being one that they had ‘ acquired,’ instea/jl of being 
one that they had inlierifced ; but these are particulars wliich would 
not be likely to make their appearance in inscriptions ; and there is 
nothing in the inscriptions or traditions inconsistent with the supposi- 
tion that he had brothers who had acquired power together -with him- 
self. All that is necessary to stipulate for in order to bring the 
accounts into agreement, is that in some sense he alone .should he 
.Petedi Devar, or lord paramount, so that his name only should appear 
in the inscriptions, and in this, as it seems to me, no particular diiS- 
culty can be involved. Polo represents his Sender Bandi as ruling 
over Soli, which he describes as ‘the best and noblest province of 
India.’ Colonel Yule is quite right, I have no doubt, in identifying 
Soli with Tanjore — that is, with the Chfila country— but this, instead 
of being a difficulty in the way of identifying Sender Bandi with the 
Sundara P5,udya of the inscriptions, is in realily an argument in favour 
of this identification | for whilst Sundara'is called in some inscriptions 
simply Sundara Pfiiidya, in a still larger number he is called Sundara 
Chbla-Pandya, and represented as having conquered the Ch61a country 
and had himself consecrated there as Ghdla Mt^. It is clear, hovruvor, 
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tliafc Polo’s Sender Band! ruled not only over tlie Cli61a country, but 
also over at least the coast district of ILadura and Tiniieveliy (the 
Ptaidya country), inasmuch as it is stated that it was in his territory 
that the pearl fishery was carried on. I find another point of agree- 
ment, not of diversity, in the traces we find in Sundara’s court of 
Muhammedan influences. Rashiduddin represents his Sundara as suc- 
ceeded by a Muhammedan, and Wassaf agrees witli Rashid in giving 
him a Muhammedan minister. Now it is clear from an inscrip- 
tion in Nelson’s “ Madura Manual,” recording the confirmation by 
Virappa Nflyakkar, in a.d, 1573, of a grant originally made by Kim 
PAndi {i.e., the Sundara Pfindya of the inscriptions, called also Kslu 
Paiuliyan) to a mosque iu Madura, that Muhaiumedau influences had 
found a footing in the Pandyau country even in the time of the genuine 
Sundara Pandya j and we know that in those days Muhammedan 
power was extending so rapidly on eveiy hand, that where it received 
an inch it would not be slow in taking an ell. It seems to follow, 
therefore, quite naturally that Sundara’s name should stand last in the 
list of the ancient Pandyan line, and that tradition should represent 
the Madura country soon after as entirely in the hands of Muham- 
medans. This 'would be an extraordinary circumstance if Sundara 
(Kfln) P^ndi lived iu the latter part of the eleventh century, but not by 
any means extraordinary if he lived in the latter part of the thirteenth. 
I may add that, so far as can be ascertained from inscriptions, only one 
Sundara Pandya ever reigned. In whatever part of the P&ndya 
country this name appears, the epithets by which he is described 
invariably show that the person referred to is one and the same. Por 
instance, in the elaborate inscription at Madura, given by Mr Nelson, 
we find a curious play on the numerals up to six ; and in an inscrip- 
tion obtained by me at Tirukfilur, a place on the Tfimraparni river iu 
Tinnevelly, I find the very same play on the numerals, though more 
briefly expressed. [Thus, “ He who by means of One umbrella tlirows 
a cool shade over Two countries ” (i.e., the Pandya and Chbla coun- 
tries), “who cultivates the Thkee kinds of classical Tamil, who 
cherishes the Pomi Vedas, the Five species of sacrifice, and the Six 
(orthodox S'aiva) sects.” The Madura inscription goes on to Eight.] 
The Sundara Pandya of the inscriptions had a long reign. I have one 
inscription dated in the thirty-second year of his reign, that in wliich 
a gift is recorded' to the temple of Raj^ndra Gholesvara. It was 
natural therefore, especially seeing that it synchronised with the S'aiva 
revival, that it should abound in inscriptions. Now, as there are no 
inscriptions in which there is any reference to any other prince of this 
name j as it is certain, that we have inscriptions pertaining to earlier 
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reiftis, and certain also tluit we have dated inscriptions pertaining to 
subsequent reigns ; and as the Sundara of the Muhammedans must 
be presumed to have liad a long reign, seeing that he occupies so 
laro-e a space in their description of the kingdom, ports, trade, d:c,, of 
Ma’bar, I do not see any valid reason (pending the discovery of a dated 
inscription) why we should hesitate to identify their Sundar, both 
with Polo’s Sender and with the Sundara or Khu Ptlndya of the 
inscriptions and the S'aiva revival. (See Appendix III.) 

(i.) The Yaishnava Cycle . — The poetical compositions of seven of 
the twelve Arvars or Yaishnava devotees, followers of llamanuja, which 
are included in the MUtyini {p)i)rabandlmni or Feria Trahamlham 
(‘the P>ook of the Pour Thousand Hymns’ or ‘the Great Book’), are 
still more numerous than those of Milnikya Vtichalcar, Hina Sarabandliar, 
and the other S'aiva devotees previously referred to, aiid are considered 
not inferior to them in religious fervour or poetical merit. As the 
Tiruvasakam and collection of DCvarams are jegarded by the Saivas 
as “the Tamil Veda,” so the same title is claimed by the Vaishnavas 
for the Mldyira {p)praba7idham, especially for those parts of it which 
are called Iberia tiriMnori, ‘ the Great Sacred Word,’ and Tint-cdy- 
inori, ‘the Words of the Sacred Mouth.’ 

it is still more difficult to ascertain the date of these compositions 
with any degree of accuracy than that of the compositions of the S'aiva 
revival, not only in consequence of there being no chronological dati<, 
in the poems themselves (a defect which they share witlb almost all 
Tamil, and indeed with almost all Hindu, poems), but also in con- 
sequence of there being no incidents on record connecting their authors 
with any of the Chola or Pandya kings. Eamanuja’s own date fe 
fixed with tolerable accuracy to the beginning of the twelfth century, 
in consequence of the fame of his conversion of Peddata, the Jaina king 
of the lloisala race, afterwards called Vishnu Vardhana; and N&na 
Sambaudhar's reconversion of Sundara Pandya from Jainism to 
S'aivism, furnishes us with the materials for approximately deter- 
mining his age ; but no such important conversion to the Vaishij^va 
faith is attributed to any of the authors of theMl&yira (p)prabandham. 
We are, therefore, left very much in the dark as regards the age of the 
poems of this cycle, except with regard to one particular, v|zi, that they 
are all subsequent (probably several generations j&ubsequent) to the 
era of Pv&manuja, the great teacher whose system they advocate, and 
to whom they frequently. refer by name. Probably we shall not greatly 
err if we attribute to the older of, these compositions nearly the same 
date as Mtlnikya V^chakar’s Tiruv44ag^; and place the latter, with 
the D^vArams of Sambandhar, Smadarar, and Appar, somewhere about 
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the era of Sundara P^iwlya’s reign. This seems to have been a period 
of intense religious excitement all over Southern India, and the fame 
of the compositions of the prophet-poets of the one faith would naturally 
fire the genius of the not less highly gifted prophet-poets of the other. 
It is singular that there is no reference in one of these sets of poems 
to the other, hut this does not prove that they were not contemporary ; 
it only proves that they were widely sundered in feeling and aim. 
Oar own Milton betrays no signs of having ever heard of Jeremy 
Taylor; our own Jeremy Taylor betrays no signs of having ever heard 
of Milton : yet both were contemporaries, and one the greatest poet, 
the other the greatest prose-wrifccr, of his age. If there "was so wide 
a separation between Puritans and Churchmen in the seventeenth 
century in England, "we need not wonder that many centuries earlier 
the S'aiva and Vaishnava poets of the Tamil countiy, though probably 
contemporaries, or nearly so, believed that they had no ideas in 
common, and moved in the orbits of their several creeds far apart. 

(5.) The Cycle of the Literary Revival. — After a long period (pro- 
bably nearly two centuries) of literary inactivity, during which the 
name of not a single great writer can be mentioned, the Tamil mind 
again awoke. At the head of the poets of the new period stands 
Ati-vira-7'dma Fdndya^ an elegant and prolific writer, without much 
original genius, whose chief aim seems to have been to reproduce the 
glory of the Ohintamani and the other great classics of the earlier age.- 
The most pelebrated of the compositions attributed to him is the 
Neidada^n (Naishada), a version of the story of Wala in eleven hundred 
Tamil stanzas, all of them exceedingly ornate, and many of them ex- 
ceedingly voluptuous. Another celebrated composition attributed to 
him is the Kdsi Mndain, which from its title might be supposed to be 
the hchjdam, or book, of that name which professes to fo-rm a portion of 
the Skaiida pur^na, hut which in reality is an independent work. He is 
also said to- have been the author of the admired Tamil versions of two 
of the Sanskrit Pm4n£is, the Lihga and the Khrrna. His best work 
from a moral point of view, and the only one in which he shows any 
real originality, is a little poem called the ‘Tettri V^rkei,' in the first 
line of which he mentions his own name — a great novelty in Tamil litera- 
ture. We may attribute also to this period, I think, the Tamil version 
of the Mahfi-bhdrata, mainly by Villi Puttfir^r, which, though not so 
celebrated as the Tamil B,amS,yana of Kambar, is regarded as a very 
fine composition ; together with a large number of translations from 
Sanskrit on all subjects, including most of the Purllnas. Perhaps the 
most valuable, certainly the most thoughtful, compositions of this period, 
were the philosophical treatises in explanation of the V edantic and 
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S aiva Sicldhantic doctrines, some of tliem translations from Sanskrit, 
and some imitations. In this class the Nflna Y&Bishtliara, the prin- 
cipal Tamil Vedantic poem; and the S'iva-Hllna-hodhain, with its 
commentary the S'iva-futna-siddlu, the most authoritative exposition 
in Tamil of the Agama or S'aiva-Siddhantic system, may be regarded 
as worthy of special notice. Probably this was the period in which 
most of the medical treatises were composed; and also the erotic 
poems, which, betuhen a late period and a depraved taste. Most of 
th(3 compositions included in the list of Tamil “ Minor Poets,” and some 
at least of those attributed to the members of the Madura College, 
appear to me to belong to this period — a period of translations and 
elegant extracts, of moral platitudes and pedantic conceits, rather than 
one of original thought. 

Ati-Yira-RIraa P4ndiyan has sometimes been regarded as a mythical . 
person. His name never appears in any traditions respecting the poli- 
tical history of his country ; and if really a reigning king, it is concluded 
that he could scarcely also have been a poet, but must most likely have 
been merely a p>atroa of poets. It is difficult of course to ascertain 
whether he may not have received help from the poets of his court, 
especially in his long translations from the Sanskrit Pur&nas ; but it 
is so rare a thing for a Hindu king to be also a celebrated poet, that 
it seems unlikely so many poems should have been attributed to him, 
especially poems evincing what natives regard as such exquisite taste, 
if he had not really been their author. However this may be, I find ' - 
it to be certain that this personage really existed and reigned, and T 
find also a satisfactory reason why his name does not occur in the 
political history. ‘ Ati-Yira-B.S.ma’' was not his real name, but hiS- ,, 
assumed literary name — his nwm de 'plume. His real name, by which 
he was known as a reigning sovereign, was Yallabha Deva, I had- ■. 
many inscidptions in my possession pertaining to Yallabha Deva’s 
reign, which were without date. At length I found a dated- inscrip- 
tion, which turned out to be a peculiarly valuable one for Tamil hcei'ary 
history. This is an inscription in Sanskrit, in the Gr 3 ntha ‘flharii.cfcer, , 
found in the interior of the temple at Courtallum, Tihuetolly, ‘ Tt b 
in the fortieth year of Yallabha Deva, ^ and 

that this person with the double name' is the -ver^ persei we are in ' , 

search of appears from this also that he is praised for Ms skill iu 
saAgUorsdhitya, ‘music and helh& letina?'" 'This' forlietb year of 
Yallabha Deva corresponds to the Saka year 1605). It 

thus appears that Ati-Yira-Eima, the poe^king, 'same to the throne in 
A.D. 1505. A predecessor of his (apparently hjsdrbmfediate predicc^sor) 
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was Vikrama P&ndya (called also KdH Jcanda, lie wlio visited Benares), 
tlie year of whose accession, according to an inscription in my posses- 
sion, was A.I). 1543 ; and he again was preceded by Parakrama Pflndya, 
the year of whose accession, according to another inscription, was A.n. 
1616. The power of these princes, however, coaid have been little 
better than nominal j for the lieutenants of the Baja of Vijayanagara, 
who came to Madura about the middle of that very century, at the 
unwise request, it is said, of the P^ndya prince, to help him against 
the Cholas, never returned to Vijayanagara, but founded a new local 
dynasty (the Myaks of Madura), who from that time forward relieved 
the Paudyan princes, first of the greater part, and then of the whole, 
of their power, and ruled the country in their own name, with scarcely 
any reference to Vijayanagara. I do not suppose that all or most of 
the works referred to as included in this cycle, were composed exactly 
within the limits of Ati-Vira-Rama Pandiyan’s reign. Doubtless some 
were earlier thauliis time, some later ; but it was about his time that they 
were written. He appears to have been a gi’eat patron of literature, 
and his own name is the most distinguished amongst the writers of 
that time. It is related that it was at his request that the Madura 
Tiruvileiy^dal Pur^nam was translated from Sanskrit ; and doubtless 
this was not the only case of the kind that occurred. 

(6.) The Anii-Brahmauical Cyde,r—1 refer here to the compositions 
of the so-called S'itiar school — a series of compositions which occupy a 
position of their own in- Tamil literature as regards both matter and 
style, so that, whatever be their age, they cannot well be included in any 
other cycle. The Siddhas or ‘ sages ’ (in Tamil S'ittar) were a Tamil 
sect, the adherents of which retained S'iva as the name of God, but 
rejected everything in the S'aiva system which was ineonsi.stent with 
pure theism. They cultivated alch^miy {rasdyana) as sedulously as the 
Arabians, from whom they appear to have derived their knowledge of 
it. One of their number is said to have visited Arabia, and another 
refers to the Pranks. Several of them refer to the Tnrukkas, the name 
by which the Indian Muhammedans are known in the South. The 
poems of the Siddha school are wholly modern and colloquial, with 
grammatical forms unknown to the ancients ; but they make up by 
clearness and force for what they lack in classical refinement. The 
writers evidently^believed what they w^te, and wished to produce an 
impression, especially on the common people. So far they are deser- 
ving of commendation ; but it was a peculiarity of theirs of which we 
cannot approve, that most of them took to themselves without warrant 
the names of BisMs or of renowned teachers and j)oets. Thus one of 
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them called himself Agastya, another Kapila, another B'ahkara Aclnlrya, 
another Gautama, another Tiruyali.uvar. . What is surprising is that 
this andaeitj'- was perfectly successful. The writers are now almost 
universally supposed to have lived at an early period j and as the school 
has ceased to exist, this contributes to throw around their ^Yriting 3 
ail air of antiquity. They are much quoted by native Christians, 
who generally fancy them to have been endowed with a prophetic 
spirit, and to have meant Christ by the Sat'Guru (true teacher) to 
whom they constantly refer. I have no doubt that they were more or 
loss acquainted with Christianity, and that their prophecies were after 
the event, like those of the Sybils of ancient Europe. Who could 
doubt the allusions to Christianity in the following ? — 

“ God is one and the Veda is one ; 

The disinterosted, true Guru is one, and his initiatory rite one ; 
Wheiithisisobtainedhisheavcnisone; 

There is but one birth of men upon the earth. 

And only one way for all men to walk in : 

But as for those who hold four Vedas and six Shastras, 

And different customs for different people, 

And believe in a plurality of gods, 

Down they will go to the fire of hell ! ” 

The author of this composition calls himself Konhaiuir^ the name of 
one of the supposed disciples of Agastya. To me, however, he appears 
by tbe adoption of that name to identify himself with the neighbour- 
hood of Goa (in the Kohkana country), the first place where Christian 
teachers from Europe formed a settlement. I quote the last stanza 
from a striking series of verses by a writer of this school on the 
identity of God and love — premising that the word used for God is 
Slvam, the neuter of S'iva — 


The ignorant think that God -and love are different. 
ISTone knows tliat God and love are the same. 

Did all men know that God and love are the same, 
They would dwell together in peace, considering love 


The writer calls himself TirumMa, the name of another supposed 
disciple of Agastya. TirumMa was the name also of one of ‘ the sixty- 
three’ Saiva devotees mentioned in the Twlto'^iar but 

this must have been a different person, for no orie^ can atkibute the 
idea conveyed in the verse quoted above to any but a Christian source. 
Another of the writers of this school is called Tdttirorgiriydr (from, 
the name of the place to which he Belonged). .1 quote one verse out 
of more than two hundred of his Fulamb^s or Iiamentations, to iilu- 
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strato tlie anti-Brahmanical ' feeling pervading the writings of this 
school. 

‘‘ Oh !. when will the time come that I shall burn the S'dstras, and 
prove the four Yedas to be a lie, and discover the mystery, and obtain 
salvation? ” 

Undoubtedly the most striking compositions emanating ^from mem- 
bers of this school are those contained in a book called 
‘ Words about Qod,’ the author of which is known only as ^va-vdhjar, 
from the name of his book. I quote the following specimens as 
illustrations both of his matter and style. 

“As milk once drawn cannot again enter the ndder, nor hntter churned ho 
recombined with milk ; 

As sound cannot return to a broken conch, nor the life be restored to the body 
it left ; 

As a decayed leaf and a fallen flower cannot be reunited to the parent tree ; 
tSo man once dead is subject to no future birth,’’ 


THE SHEPHERD OF THE WORLDS. 

How many various flowers 
Did I, in bye-gone houfs^ 

Gull for the gods, and in their honour strew ; 

In vain how many a prayer 
I breathed into the air, 

And made, with many forms, obeisance due. 

Beating my breast, aloud 
How oft I called the crowd 
To drag the village car ; how oft I stray’d. 

In manhood’s prime, to lave 
Sunwards that flowing wave, 

And, circling Saiva fanes, my homage paid. 

But they, the truly wise. 

Who know and realise 

Where dwells the SnuPHEED op the Woelos,* will ue’or 
To any visible shrine, 

As if it were divine, 

Deign to raise hands of worship or of prayer. 


I quote the abowe poetical version of a remarkable stanza of S'iva- 
vflkyar’s from “ Specimens of Tamil Poetry,” by my son, Mr E. 0. 



* Probably the poet "bj A'n,dar{]c)Mn meant only ‘king of the gods,’ but the 
words used suggest the more poetical meaning given above. 
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C'iildwell, iu the Indian. Antiquary^ (Bombay) for April 1873. See alau 
Mr Govcr’s “ Dravidian l''ulk’Songs.” 

The poems of the Sittar school should be attributed, I think, to the 
.scventeentli century. Looking at their matter and style, wo might 
suppose them to have been written during the last century ; birt the 
scliool from which these remarkable poems emanated has passed so 
entirely away without leaving a relic behind, that we seem to he 
obliged to place it a century earlier. Its nearest representative in 
the present day is the Brahma Samaj, some of the members of which 
advocate the semi- Christian theism of their school in excellent Tamil 
prose. . 

(7.) The Modem Writers . — I mean by these the writers of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, including perhaps a few who 
belonged to the close of the seventeenth. Books belonging to this period, 
though generally of little real valuo, appear to bo exceedingly numerous 
— not perhaps because the number of books -written was greater than 
iu former times, but because many mediocre works which people would 
not care to preserve by coj^ying have not yet had time to crumble of 
themselves into dust. Of the poems belonging to this period which 
have acquired a name, one of the earliest is the Tamil version of the 
Prabhu. Linga Lthl, a translation from the. Ganarese, which is considered 
the finest composition in Tamil pertaining to the Vira S'aiva or Jan- 
gama sect. Another is a small ethical treatise called the Nithneiri' 
vilakkam, a portion of which is much used in schools. These belong 
to the close of the seventeenth century, to which period also probably 
belong the poems of Pattanattu Pi]lei, 

The post of honour, not only in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, when they flourished, but throughout the entii'e modern 
period, is to be assigned to tw*» contemporary poets, one a native, 
the other a foreigner. The former of these, TAyumftnavar (‘ he who 
became a mother also,’ the name of the manifestation of S'iv.a wor- 
shipped at Trichinopoly), was a religious-minded S'aiva, • in whose 
poems it is believed that a distinct tinge of Christia^|y can he 
traced. He appears to have had oi->portunitie3 of becoming acquainted 
with Christianity ; but how'ever this may bq, it is certmn that his 
poems are characterised by much religions earnestness, as well as 
by much beauty of language. The other, whose -poems occupy a still 
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acqtiired over that or any other Indian language. His prose style in 
the colloquial dialect, though good, is not of preeminent excellence ; 
hut his poems in the classical dialect, especially his great poem, tlie 
T6mbj1,vani, a long and highly wrought religious epic in the style of 
the Chintamani, are so excellent — from the point of view of Hindu 
ideas of excellence ; that is, they are so elaborately correct, so highly 
ornamented, so invariably harmonious — that I have no doubt he may 
fairly claim to be placed by the votes of impartial native critics them- 
selves in the very first rank of the Tamil poets of the second class ; 
and when it is remembered that the first class comprises only three, or 
at the utmost four, works — the Kural, the Chintdmain, the Eiima- 
yanam, the IsT^lSdij^r — it seems to me, the more I think of it, the more 
wonderful that a foreigner should have achieved so distinguished a 
position. Though the T^mh^vani possesses great poetical merit ami 
exhibits an astonishing command of the resonrees of the language, 
unfortunately it is tinged with the fault of too close an adherence to 
the manner and style of ‘ the ancients ’ — that is, of the Tamil classics 
— and is still more seriously marred by the error of endeavouring to 
Hindliise the facts and narratives of Scripture, and even tlie geography 
of Scripture, for the purpose of pleasing the Hindfi taste. It is a 
remarkable illustration of the difference in the position occupied in 
India at present by poetry and prose respectively, that Beschi's poetry, 
however much admired, is now’ very little read, whilst his prose works, 
particularly’his grammars and dictionaries of both the Tamil dialects, 
are in great demand. . 

The principal compositions of the latter part of the last century were 
dramas, hymns in praise of temples, and abbreviations of older works. 
In the present century an entirely new style of composition has 
appeared — viz,, good colloquial prose, winch, through the spread of 
European influences, seems likely to have a struggle for the mastery with 
poetry, in the Tamil literature of the future. The name of the father 
of this species of composition (in so far as Tamilians are concerned) 
deserves to be remembered. It w’as Tdndava-raya Mudaliyiir, at one 
time a teacher in the College of Madras. To him w’e aro indebted fur 
the Tamil prose version of the Panohatantra, and, throngli the inlluem-e 
of his example, for versions of the E(im%ana, the Maha-bharata, <hc., 
in the same style of flowing and elegant, yet perfectly intelligible, 
prose. 

There has been a considerable amount of literary activifc}’, according 
to Hr Gundert, in Malay^lam during the period under consideration, the 
Kerala IJtpatti, or Origin of Kerala, with some other works of impor- 
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taiiee, having been written, he supposes, during the last centuiy, 
before H37der’s invasion. 

The introduction of printing during the present centurj’ has given a. 
powerful impulse, if not to the composition of new Tamil works, j^et 
at least to the publication (and thereby to the preservation) of old ones. 
The following list of Tamil books printed in Madras up to 1805, com- 
pared with Bengtili books printed in Calcutta, is taken from Murdoch’s 
“ Classified Catalogue of Tamil Printed Books.” 


Protestant Bonks and Tracts, 
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263 

Taiitt.. 

587 

Roman Catholic Publications, 



2 

87 

Muhammedan Books, 



41 

36 

vS'aiva do. 



37 

237 

Vaishnava do. 



80 

103 

Vedantic do. 



40 

101 

Brahma Sanuij do. 



51 

3 

Jurisprudence, 



49 

19 

Ethics, 

Medicine, . 



.59 

48 



24 

43 

Poetry and the Drama, 



53 

103 

Tales, 



53 

42 

Tiiinil works surpass BengMi woi'ks in numbers, but it does not 

follow 


that they are of a higlier character. Dr Murdoch asserts that they are 
not. He says, with regard to Madras publications, “ Preprints of old 
books, or feeble modern imitations of them, constitute the great 
bulk of the issues of the native presses. There is far more intellectual 
activity in Bengal.” 

This is not the proper place for attempting to furnish the reader 
avith an e.stimate of the intrinsic take of Dravidian poetry, I have 
only space to remark here that, whilst an elevated thought, a natural, 
expressive description, a pithy, sententious maxim, or a striking com- 
parison, may sometimes be met with, unfortunately elegance of style 
has always been preferred to strength, euphony has been preferred to 
truthfulness, and poetic fire has been quenched in an ocean of conceits. 
Nothing can exceed the refined elegance and ‘linked sweetness’ of 
many Telugu and Tamil poems; but a lack of power and purx>ose, 
and a substitution of sound for sense, more or Jes§ characterise them 
all ; and hence, whilst an anthology composed of well-selected extracts 
would please and surprise the English reader, every attempt to trans- 
late any Tamil or Telugu poem extemo into English, has proved to 
be a failure. 



It is deserving of notice 'tliat>lliteration is' of tlie essence of Bravi- 
dian poetry, as of the more modern Welsh; and that the Dravidians have 
as just a claim as the Welsh to the credit of the invention of rhyme. 
The rhyme of modern European poetry is supposed by some to have 
had a Welsh or Celtic origin ; but Dravidian rhyme was invented by 
Dravidians. The chief peculiarity of Dravidian rhyme consists in its 
seat being, not at the end of the line, but at the beginning— a natiiral 
result of its origin in a love of alliteration. The rule in each Dravidian 
dialect is that the consonant which intervenes between the first two 
vowels in a line is the seat of rhyme. A single Tamil illustration must 
suffice ; — 

“ sirei 

erei (t)tedu.”~AuvjEiYAi5. 

“ If yon seek for pro-sperity, 

Seek fox’ a plough.” 


The agreement of those two consonants constitutes- the minimum of 
rhyme which is admissible ; hut often the entire first foot of one line 
rhymes with the same foot in the second ; sometimes the second feet 
in each line also rhyme ; and the rhyme is sometimes taken up again 
further on in the verse, according to fixed laws in each variety of 
metre. 

The mental physiology of the Indo-European and Dravidian races 
respectively is illustrated by their literature. It is illustrated in a still 
greater degree by their languages, and even by the .sy.stems of soumi 
which are characteristic of those languages. The languages of the 
Indo-European class are fond of combining clashing consonants, and 
welding them into one syllable by sheer force exf enunciation ; ami it 
certain that strength and directness lef character and scorn of difficulties 
are characteristics not only of the Indo-European languages, but of tliti 
races by which those languages are spoken. On the other hand, tin; 
Dravidian family of languages prefers softening away difficulties to 
grappling with them : it aims at ease and softness of enunciation rather 
than impressiveness. Multiplying vowels, separating consnnunt.i, assimi- 
lating differences of sound, and lengthening out its words by .‘^uccessivt- 
agglutinations, it illustrate.? the mental characteri.stic.s of the races by 
which it is spokea, by the soft, sw'eet, garrulous effeminacy iff its 
utterances. 

Perhaps, however, the cluef cause of tlie inferiority of Dravidian 
poetry, as a whole, to Indo-European poetry, as a whole, is to be found 
not so much in its preference of elegance to strengt-h, as in its subjec- 
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tion to the authority of precedent and custom., which is at least as com- 
plete as anything we meet with in later Sanskrit, 

Literature could never be expected to flourish, and where it had 
ceased to flourish could never be expected to revive, where the follow- 
ing distich (contained in the hfan-nfll,” or classical Tamil grammar) 
was accepted as a settled principle : — . 

“ Oil -whatsoever subjects, in whatsoever expressions, with whatsoever arrange- 

Cla.ssical writers h-ave written, so to write is denoted projpriety of style.'’ 

For the last two hundred years Dravidian literature appears to have 
made but little real progress. This is sometimes attributed by natives 
to the discouraging effect of foreign domination, but it seems far more 
hu'goly owing to the natural tendency to decay and death wdiich is 
inherent in a system of slavery to the authority of great names, 

h^ow that native education has commenced to make real progress, 
and the advantages of European knowledge, European civilisation, and 
European Christianity are becoming knoivn and felt by so many of the 
Hindfls themselves, it may be expected that the Dravidian mind will 
ere long shake itself free from its thraldom, and be stimulated to enter 
upon a new and brighter career. If the national mind and heart were 
stirred to so great a degree a thousand years ago by the diffusion of 
Jainism, and some centuries later by the dissemination of the Shiva 
and Vaishnava doctrines, it is reasonable to expect still more important 
results from the propagation of the grand and soul-stirring truths of 
Christianity, and from the contact of the minds of the youth with the 
ever-progressive literature and science of the Christian nations of the 
West, 

It is a great and peculiar advantage of the English and vernacular 
education which so many Hindfi# are now receiving from European 
missionaries and from Government teachers, that it is communicated to 
all who wish to receive it without distinction of caste. In former ages 
the education of the lower castes and classes was either prohibited or 
sedulously discouraged ; but now the youth of the lower classes are 
being admitted to the same educational advantages as those enjoyed by 
the higher castes. The hitherto uncultivated minds of the lower and 
far most numerous classes of the Hindfl community are now for the 
first time in history being brought within the ranga of humanising and 
elevating influences. A virgin soil is now for the first time being 
ploughed, turned up to the air and light, and sown with the seed of 
life ; and in process of time we may reasonably expect to reap a rich 
crop of intellectual and moral results. 
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Ill the Appendix I have adduced the evidence formerly contained in 
the Introduction, proving that Tuda, Kota, Gdiid, and Ku arc Dra- 
vidian tongues, and have also reprinted some remarks on the iato 
Mr Gover's “Kolb Songs of Southern India.” I have added an 
excursus on Sundara P^dya, and I have endeavoured to answer the 
question, “ Are the Pareiyas and the Tudas Bravidians ? ” ami luii'e 
subjoined some remarbs “ On the Dravidian physical type/' and “ On 
the religion of the ancient Dravidian tribes.” 
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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION, 

All foreign words, to whatever family of languages they may belong, 
are represented in this work in Roman characters, for the double pur- 
pose of preventing unnecessary expense and trouble, and of facilitat- 
ing comparison. 

Long vowels are invariably marked thus, — 0.: when no such 
accent is placed over a vowel, it is intended that it should be pro- 
nounced short. E and o, being invariably long in Sanskrit, are left 
unaccented in the transliteration of Sanskrit words in works treating 
of Sanskrit. The Dravidian languages having short e and o, as well 
as long, it is to be understood that they are to be pronounced short 
when unaccented.* 

All vowels are pronounced in the Continental manner, es as will 
be explained, corresponds to the Sanskrit ai. 

The “lingual” or “ cerebral ” consonants are denoted by a sub- 
scribed dot — e.g., t, d, ii; the peculiar vocalic and the surd I, of the 
South Indian languages are denoted in a similar manner — e.g,, r, 1: 
the obscure, inorganic nasal n or m is represented by n with a super- 
scribed line — e.g., n: the nasal of the guttural row of consonants, 
ordinarily represented by ng, is written n ; the nasal of the palatal 
row, ordinarily written nj or mj, is written ny and the hard rough 
r is represented by a heavier letter r. 

The dental d in Tamil, and the corresponding t or d in Malayalam, 
are pronounced in the middle of a jimrd, or between two vowels, like 
the English th in than ; and in Telugu, J and ck, when followed hy 
certain vo-wels, are pronounced like dz and ts.- but as these are 
merely peculiarities of prnrmndation, and one consonant is not 
exchanged for another, no change has been made in the characters 
by which tho.se sounds are represented. 

I have found it very difficult to determine how the third consonant 
in Tamil, answering to the Sanskrit ch, should be represented. The 
difficulty is owing to the circumstance that its pronunciation, when 
dijubled, differs considerably from its pronunciation when single. 
When single, its pronunciation closely resembles that of the Sanskrit 

* Dr Burnell, in Ms “ Specimens of South Indian Dialects,” Ko, 1, KonkanJ 
(Mangalore, 1872), mentions that Professor H. H. Wilson, being accustomed to 
speak North Indian dialects only, used always to say T&,v.gu, instead of Telugii. ■ 
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* Europeans often notice tlie appearance of tliis peculiarity in the pronunoia- 
tion of English by the people of South India. “ Every ” becomes “yevery,” ais.l 
„ » «i.^yover.” One of the best illustrations of this peculiarity 1 have hoard 

was mentioned to me by some members of my family. As they were travelling 
along a road in Tinnevelly, they passed a finger-post at a cro.sB road, on which 
the name of a place was inscribed in English. They did not catch the name as 
they passed, and thSrefore scat back a native girl to find it out for tlumi. Tbs 
girl knew very little English, and on her return said she could not make out 
the name, hut could repeat the letters, “ What were they ? *’ A n-Bwer-™ “ Y eu, 
yeh, yell, yell, woe, woe, war ! ” These dreadful sounds represented the name 
“Halloor."' 


l; wlien doiiblod, it is identical •witb that of the Sanskrit cIkL 
have thought it best, therefore, to represent it by these letters Ihis 
is the way in which I have dealt with the other Tamil letters, the 
pronuneiation of which, when single, differs from their pronmic.ation 
when double ■,-€.g., d, which, when doubled, I have represented, as the 
pronunciation requites, as U; aud d, which, when doubled, becomes 

in like manner tt. . „ 

There is a tendency m all the Dtavidiau languages to pronounce c as 
if it were ye, and o as if it were too. In colloquial Tamil, this proiiim- 
ciation, though often heard, is seldom represented in writing; but m 
modern Canarese and Telngu, y before e, and v or m before o, are oi ten 
written as well as pronounced. In Canarese and Tulu grammars, it has 
become customary, in rendering words in the Roman character, t.i write 
ye for e and %oo for o, even where the native characters employed are e 
and 0 alone— e.ff., Can., ivondu, one, and yeradu, two, instead of ondit 
and eradu. As this euphonic change seems to be a corruption, not a 
primitive dialectic peculiarity, and as it tends to hinder comparison 
with the other dialects, all such words will be written in this work 
without the y or v, and it will be left to the reader who is acquainted 
with the native usage to pronounce those words as usiige requires. 
This usage prevails also, it seems, in Marathi and Konksani; and Dr 
Pope, in his “ Outhnes of the Grammar of the Tuda Language,” points 
out the existence of traces of this usage even in English— “ ewe ” 
is pronounced “yew” and “one” “won.” This he attributes to 
Celtic influences. As regards the Dravidian languages, it does not 
seem necessary to suppose this peculiarity to be one of any great 
antiquity, seeing that the spelling of Dravidian words has always been 
phonetic ^ and hence y aud v would have been written as well as 
pronounced, if this pronunciation had been prevalent at the time the 
languages were first committed to^writing. The people in the neigh- 
bourhood of Madura, where the purest Tamil is suppo.sed to be spoken, 
pride themselves on pronouncing initial e and o pure.* 
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PAST I. 


SOUNDS. 

It will be my endeavour in this section to elucidate the laws of sound 
by which the Dravidian languages are characterised. Special notice 
will be taken of those regular interchanges of sound in the different 
dialects which enable us to identify words under the various shapes 
they assume, and to which it will frequently be necessary to allude in 
the subsequent sections of this work. 

Deavidian Alphabets, — Before entering on the examination of the 
Dravidian sounds, it is desirable to make some preliminary observa- 
tions on the alphabets of the Dravidian languages. 

There are three different Dravidian alphabets at present in use, viz., 
the Tamil, the Malaydlam, and the Telugu-Canarese. I class the 
Telugu and the Canarese characters together, as constituting but one 
alphabet j for though there are differences between them, those dif- 
ferences are few and very unimportant. Tulu has ordinarily been 
written hitherto in the MalayAlam character, hut Canarese characters 
are now used in the books printed at the German Mission Press at 
Alangalore. It is this character which is used in Brigel's Tulu 
Grammar. The Ku grammar of which I have made use is written in 
the characters of the Oriya — characters which are less appropriate than 
those of the Telugu would have been for expressing the Ku sounds. 
The other uncultivated dialects of this family have hitherto been con- 
tent to have their sounds expressed in the Eoman character. 

The three Dravidian alphabets which have been mentioned above, 
viz., the Tamil, the MalayMam, and the Telugu-Canarese, together with 
their older but now obsolete shapes, and the Qranilia, or character in 
■which Sanskrit is written in the Tamil country, have all been derived, 
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it is supposed, from the eariy Deva-n&gari, or rather from the still 
earlier characters contained in Aaoha’s inscriptions — characters \'v]iich 
have been altered and disguised by natural and local influeuces, and 
especially by the custom, universal in the Dekhan, of \Yriting on the 
leaf of the palmyra palm with an iron stylus. 

The following remarks of Mr Beanies Comparative Grammar of 
the Modern Aryan Languages of India,” Introduction, ]ip. Cll-GO) sliuw 
clearly how these alterations have taken place : — The Oriya characters, 
in their present form, present a marked similarity to those employed 
by the neighbouring non-Aryan nations, whose alphabets have been 
borrowed from the Sanskrit I mean, the Telugu, Malayalain, Tamil, 
Singlialese, and Burmese. The chief peculiarity in the type of all 
these alphabets consists in their spreading out the ancient Indian 
letters into the elaborate maze of circular and curving forms. This 
roundness is the prevailing mark of them all, though it is niore remark- 
able in the Burmese than in any other; Burmese letters being eutii’ciy 
globular, and having hardly such a thing as a straight line among 
them. The straight, angular letters -svhich Asoka used arc exhibited 
in the inscriptions found at Seoni on the NarmadS, (ISTerbudda) in more 
than their pristine angularity, but adorned with a great number of 
additional lines and squares, which render them almost jvs complicated 
as th© glagolitic alphabet of St Cyril. The next modification of the.se 
letters occurs in , the inscriptions found at Amravati on the Kistuu, 
where the square boxes have been in many instances rounded off into 
semicircles. From this alphabet follow all the Dravidian and the 
Singhalese ; probably also we may refer to this type tlie Burmese and 
even the Siamese, and the beautiful character in use in Java, which is 
evidently of Aryan origin, as its system of Pasangans, or separate 
forms for the second letter of a nexus, and Sandangans, or vowel and 
diacritical signs, snfiiciently testify. 

■ Whether the Oriyas received the art of writing from Bengal or 

from Central India is a question still under dispute As.s«ming 

that they got their alphabet from Central, rather than from Xorthern, 
India, the reason of its being so round and curling has now to Im ■ 
explained. In all probability, in the ease of Oriya, as in that of t];e 
other languages which I have mentioned above, the cause is to bo 
found in the material used for writing. The Oriyas and all the ptqni- 
lations living on the coasts of the Bay of Bengal write on the Talpatra, 
or leaf of the fan-palm, or palmyra (Borcissus JlahelU/omm). The leaf 
of this tree is like a gigantic fan, and is split up into strijjs about twn 
inches in breadth or less, according to tlie size of the leaf, each strip 
being one naturaHyrformed fold of the fan. On the-se leaves, when 
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dried and cut into proper lengtlis, they 'write with an iron style, or 
Lekhani, having a very fine sharp point. Now, it is evident that if 
the long, straight, horizontal m^trS., or top line of the Deva-n^igart 
alphabet, were used, the style in forming it would split the leaf, 
because, being a palm, it has a longitudinal fibre, going from the stalk 
to the point. Moreover, the style being held in the right hand and 
the leaf in the left, the thumb of the left hand serves as a fulcrum on 
which the style moves, and thus naturally imparts a circular form to 
the letters. Perhaps the above explanation may not seem very con- 
vincing to European readers ; but no one who has ever seen an Oriya 
working away with both hands at' his Lekhani and Tfilpatra will 
question the accuracy of the assertion ; and though the fact may not 
be of much value, I may add, that the native explanation of the origin 
of their alphabet agrees with this. . . . The Oriya letters, however, 
have departed less from the early type than those of their neighbours 
the Telingas. . . . “Withoiit going through the whole alphabet letter 
by letter, it may suffice to say in general terms, that the Oriya cha- 
racters show signs of having arisen from a form of the Ku-fcila character 
j)revalent in Central India, and that its love of circular forms, common 
to it and the neighbouring nations, is due to the ha,bit of writing on the 
Titlpatra, Talipot, or palm-leaf, with ah iron style.” 

It wms supposed by Mr Ellis, and the supposition lias gained cur- 
rency, that before the immigration of the Brahmans into the Tamil 
country, the ancient Tamilians were acquainted with the art of writ- 
ing j that the Brahmans recombined the Tamil characters which they 
found in use, adding a few which were necessary for the expression 
of sounds peculiar to Sanskrit ; and that from this amalgamation, 
which they called Grantha, or the book {grantha lijpi, or “ the book 
character”), the existing Tamil characters have been derived. There 
can be little doubt of the derivation of the Tamil character in ordinary 
use from the Grantha •, for some characters are identical ■\vith Grantha 
letters which are still in use, and others with more ancient forms of 
the Grantha ; but the other part of the hypothesis, viz., the existence 
of a Prae-Sanskrit Tamil character, out of which the Grantha itself was 
developed, is more doubtful j and though it is true that there is a 
native Tamil word which signifies “ a latter,” and another which signi- 
fies “a book,” yet there is no direct proof of the ^existence of Tamil 
characters older than the time of the arrival of the first Brahman 
immigrants. The character called iTa.to Kannada, or old Canarese, 
and the various characters in which Tamil is found to be written in 
old inscriptions, seem to me to be founded on the basis of an alpha- 
betical system which was originally intended for the use of Sanskrit. 
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Mr Edward Thomas, in an article on ‘‘Eecent Pehlvi Decipher- 
ments,” in the Jour^ It. A. S. for 1871, has put forth a theory allied to, 
hut not identical with, Mr Ellis’s, He supposes the earliest characters 
in which Sanskrit or the Prakrits were expressed — that is, the cha- 
racters used in Asoka’s edicts — to have had a Dravidian origin 5 that 
they were originally invented to meet the req^uirements of Turanian 
(Dravidian) dialects j and that the principal change effected when the 
“ normal Dravidian alphabet ” was converted into the “ Prakrit or Lat 
alphabet,” consisted in the system of means adopted for the expression 
of the aspirates. Mr Thomas considers that the Lat alphabet made a 
difference between short and long e, though the form used h)r the 
latter is made to do duty for ai. On the other hand, “the oldest 
known Dravidian alphabet,” published by Dr Burnell, which is to be 
described presently, makes no difference between long e and short, 
which is one of the arguments that may be adduced in favour of the 
theory of the derivation of that alphabet from the Sanskritic alphabet 
of Asoka. 

The characters used in certain early Tamil inscriptions, such as the 
idsanas, or royal grants, in the possession of the Jews of Cochin and 
the Syrian Christians on the Malabar coast, deserve special considera- 
tion. The inscriptions themselves were published and interpreted 
many years ago in the Journal of the Madras Literary Society. They 
are written in the Tamil language, though in an idiom which is slightly 
tinged with the peculiarities of Malayilara. The alphabet of these 
inscriptions has been printed by Dr Burnell, of the Madras Civil Ser- 
vice, in the Indian Antiquary for August 1872 (Bombay), The 
characters have been taken from a facsimile of the copper idsa7ias in 
the possession of the Jews and Syrians in Cochin, one of which has 
been ascertained, from the astronomical data contained in it, to be 
dated in a.d. 774. Dr Burnell says of these sdsanas, “ Palsaographi- 
cally they are of the greatest value, for they are the oldest inscriptions 
in Southern India that have yet been discovered, and give the oldest 
form of the ancient Tamil alphabet. It appears to have fallen into 
disuse in the Tamil country about the tenth century, but was generally 
in use in Malabar up to the end of the seventeenth. It is still occa- 
sionally used for deeds in Malabar ; but in a more modern form, and 
still more changed,^ it is the character used by the Mapilla.s of 57orth 
Malabar and the islands off the coast.” 1 formed for myself an alpha- 
bet of these characters many years ago, and have found it used in 
inscriptions in TinneveUy as late as the twelfth century, if not later ; 
but an old variety of the existing Tamil character was also in use at 
the same time. The latter character seems to have been introduced 
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into Tinnevelly and tie extreme south, of Travancore during the 
suprenaacy of the Chola kings. I am therefore inclined to call it the 
Chola character. Eajendra Chola’s inscriptions (in the eleventh century 
A.D.) are in this character. I have found inscriptions of the time of 
Sundara P^ndiya (called also Chola-P^ndiya) in both characters ; and 
though unable at present to determine with accuracy the date of Sun- 
dara’s reign, I have no hesitation in placing it several generations later 
than that of Eajendra Chola. Dr Burnell considers the Tamil-Malay&- 
1am character of the Jewish and Syrian inscriptions the origin of the 
character used in the Asoka edicts, and thinks that the only possible 
theory of the origin of the character of the Southern inscriptions is 
that it is an importation brought by traders from the Eed Sea, and 
thence from Phoenicia, and is therefore of Egyptian origin eventually. 
In many respects the old Tamil alphabet resembles that of the Him- 
yaritic inscriptions found in Yemen. In one respect it differs remark- 
ably from that (the Himyaritic) alphabet, but agrees with the Ethiopic 
— ^in that the consonants are modified by the addition of the vowels.*' 
These suggestions are well worthy of further consideration ; but for the 
present they seem to me to be hardly in accordance with the facts with 
which we are acquainted respecting the history of Indian culture. 
That the character of the Asoka inscriptions (in the third century b.c.) 
was gradually modified into the Tamil-MalayS,lam character (the earliest 
dated specimen of which belongs, as we have seen, to a.d. 774), in the 
lapse of centuries, and in the progress of literature from the original 
seats of the Aryans to the extreme south, may surely be regarded as 
more probable in itself than that the Asoka character was nothing 
more than an adoption or imitation of the Tamil-MalayMam character, 
even though we should grant that the latter may originally have pre- 
sented some differences of form-^of which, however, there is now no 
proof. 

The fact that the “ oldest known South Indian alphabet ” makes no 
distinction between long and short e, or long and short o, but has only 
one character for each vowel, like the Sanskrit alphabets and the 
modern Malayfilam, whilst it has different characters for the long and 
short forms of the other vowels, a, «, tends to show that it was framed 
originally for the expression of. Sanskrit sounds, not for those of the 
Dravidian languages. On the other hand, may^t not be said that 
the fact that different characters are provided in Asoka’s alphabet 
for the expression of the dental and the lingual sounds respectively, 
points to the origination of that alphabet amongst a people in whose 
system of sounds that difference was of more essential importance than 
it is in Sanskrit ? It will be seen, |n. the section on the Origin of the 
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Lingual or Cerebral Sounds, that whilst the difference in question 
seems to have been in Sanskrit the result of gradual development, it 
enters into the very essence of the means whereby the simplest and 
most necessary ideas are differentiated in Tamil and other Dravidian 
languages. On the whole, the question of tlie origination <if the 
Indian written characters — that is, the question w'hether Asoka’s clia- 
racterswere derived from the Dravidian or the Dra vidian from Asoka's 
— does not yet appear to me to be conclusively settled. For the p»re- 
sent, I am inclined, with Mr Beanies, to prefer the latter solution. 

Since the above was written, I have seen some of the inscriptions 
referred to by Dr Eggeling in his paper on the Chera Dynasty, read 
before the International Congress of Orientalists in London, 1874 ; 
and in these inscriptions, wliicli are considerably older tlian the Syrian 
and Jewish ones (the oldest is dated in a.d. 247), I find that the 
characters used do not resemble those referred to by Dr Burnell, \>nt 
agree substantially -with those in which Sanskrit was 'written at that 
period in North India. The characters may best be described as an 
archaic form of the Hala Kannada, 

Much information on the subject of Indian characters is contained 
in Mr Edward Thomas’s edition of Prinsep’s Essays on Indian Anti- 
quities.” The question of the origin of the South Indian characters is 
one which requires, and which would probably reward, further researcli. 
It is much to be wished that alt the Southern alphabets, ancient and 
modern, were compared with one another and with the characters ui«ed 
in Northern and Central India and Earma, and especially with those 
found in inscriptions in Ceylon. The characters which Jambulus pro- 
fesses to have found in use in Ceylon do not perfectly suit any characters 
which are known to have existed. The impression left on my mind is, 
that they were mainly “ developed ovit of his inner consciousness.” 

The modern Telugu-Canarese differs considerably from the modern 
Tamil, and departs more widely than the Tamil from the Deva-n%ari 
type ; but there is a marked resemblance between some of the Telugu- 
Canarese characters and the corresponding characters found in tiio 
sAsanas of Cochin. The modern MalayElam cliaracter is manifestly 
derived from the Tamilian Grantha. 

On the whole, there seems to be reason to conclude that all the 
alphabetical characters which are used or known in Southern India 
have a common origin, whether or no their origin is the same us 
that of the existing alphabets of Northern India, namely, the system 
of characters in which jSanskrit was first written. Q’lie greatness of 
the difference between the Southern and the modern Northern alplui- 
bets arises probably from the greater antiquity of the literary culti- 
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A^ation of tlie Southern vernaculars, as compared the Northern. 
Tlie Southern vernaculars appear to have begun to be cultivated in 
that early period when the “ cave character ” was used : the Northern 
vernaculars were not cultivated, and can scarcely be said to have 
existed, till after the “ cave character ’’ had become obsolete, and had 
been superseded by the later Deva-n^garl The Telngu and the Cana- 
rese alphabets have been arranged on the model of the Deva-n3,gari, or 
at least they correspond thereto in power and arrangement. The only 
difference is, that a short e and o, and a hard r, which is unknown to 
Sanskrit, are contained in those alphabets, together with a surd I, 
which is not used in modern Sanskrit, but is found in the Sanskrit 
of the Vedas, as Avell as in the Dravidian languages. Old Canarese 
possesses also the vocalic r of Tamil and Mala}41ani. In other re- 
spects the characters of those alphabets are convertible equivalents of 
the Deva-ndgarl. The Malayalam alphabet generally agrees with the 
Telugu and the modern Canarese ; it differs from them in having the 
vocalic r of the Tamil, in addition to the other characters mentioned 
above ; and in having only one character for long and short e, and 
another for long and short o. The aspirated letters and sibilants which 
all those alphabets have borrowed from Sanskrit, are seldom used 
except in pronouncing and writing Sanskrit derivatives. Those letters 
are not really required for native Dravidian purposes ; though, through 
the prevalence of Sanskrit influences, they have acquired a place in the 
pronunciation of a few words which are not derived from Sanskrit. 
The letters ch and j are pronounced in Telugu in certain situations U 
and dj; but no additional characters are employed to represent those 
sounds. 

The Tamil alphabet differs more widely than the Malaj41ani or the 
Telugu- Canarese from the arraiigement of the Deva-n^garl The 
grammar of the Tamil language having, to a considerable degree, been 
systematised and refined independently of Sanskrit influences, and 
Sanskrit modes of pronunciation being almost unknown to Tamilians, 
the phonetic system of Tamil demanded, and has secured for itself, 
a faithful expression in the Tamil alphabet. The materials of that 
alphabet appear to be wholly, or in the main, Sanskrit ; but the use 
which is made of those materials is Tamilian. 

The following are the principal peculiarities of t^ie Tamil alphabet. 

In common with the Telugu and Canarese alphabets, the Tamil 
alphabet possesses separate characters for’ long and short e, and for 
long and short o. Formerly it had but one character for the long and 
short sounds of these vowels ; and it is believed that the marks by 
which the long are now distinguished frojn the short w’’ere first intro- 
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duced by the celebrated missionary Bescbi. Tbe Tamil Las no char- 
acters corresponding to the liquid semi-vowels ri and Iri, wliieli are 
classed amongst vowels by Sanskrit grammarians; and it has not 
adopted the anusvdra^ or obscure nasal, of Sanskrit. Much use is 
made of nasals in Tamil ; but those nasals are firm, decided sounds, 
not “ echoes,” and are classed amongst consonants by native gram- 
marians. m is the natural sound of the Tamil nasal, and this sound 
is uniformly retained at the end of words and before labials. When 
followed by a guttural, m is changed into the nasal of the guttural 
row of consonants ; and it is changed in a similar manner into n, or 
n, according as it is followed by a palatal, a cerebral, or a dental. The 
Tamil alphabet has nothing to correspond with the ha!/ amisvdra of 
the Telugu — a character and sound peculiar to that language, Never- 
theless, the tendency to euphonise hard consonants by prefixing and 
combining nasals, from which the licdf anusvdra has arisen, is in full 
operation in Tamil. 

Tamil makes no use whatever of aspirates, and has not borrowed 
any of the aspirated consonants of Sanskrit, nor even the isolated 
aspirate h. It professes to possess a letter, half vowel, half consonant, 
corresponding in some respects to the Sanskrit visarga, and called 
dydam. (that which is subtle, minute). It is pronounced like a 
guttural 7t, but is only found in the poets, and is generally considered 
a pedantical invention of the grammarians. 

In arranging the consonants, the Tamil alphabet follows the I>eva- 
ntgart in respect of the vargas, or rows, in which the Sanskrit con- 
sonants are classified and arranged. It adopts, however, only the 
first and the last consonant of each row, omitting altogether the inter- 
mediate letters. In the first or guttural row, the Tamil alphabet 
adopts Jc, and its corresponding nasal h, omitting y, and gh: in 
the second or jialatal row, it adopts ch, and its corresponding nasal n, 
omitting cM, j, and jh : in the third or cerebral row, it adopts and 
its nasal n, omitting th, d, and dh : in the fourth or dental row, it 
adopts t, and its nasal omitting th, cZ, and dh : in the fifth or labial 
row, it adopts 2), and its nasal wi, omitting ph, b, and bh. 

Thus the Tamil alphabet omits not only all the aspirated conson- 
ants of the Deva-nagari, but also all its soft or sonant letters. The 
sounds which are represented by the sonants of the Beva-nagari are 
as commonly used in Tamil as in Sansimt ; but in accordance with a 
peculiar law of sound (to be explained hereafter), which requires the 
same letter to be pronounced as a surd in one position, and as a sonant 
in another, Tamil uses one and the same character for representing 
both sounds ; and the character which has been adopted for this pur- 
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pose by tbe Tamil alphabet is that which corresponds to the first 
consonant — viz,, the tenuis or surd in each of the Deva-nS,garl vargas. 

In the varga of the semi-vowels, Tamil follows the Deva-nagari j 
but it subjoins to that varga a row of four letters which are not con- 
tained in the Deva-nagarl. These letters are a deep liquid r, which 
will always be represented in this work as r; a harsh, rough r, wd)ich 
will be represented as T ; I, b- peculiar surd Z, with a mixture of ry 
and n, a letter to which it is unnecessary to affix any distinctive mark, 
the difference between it and the n of the dental varga being one of 
form rather than of sound. This n is that which is invariably used as 
a final, and it is also , much used, in combination with r, to represent 
the peculiar Tamil sound of nd’?'. 

The Tamil alphabet is destitute of the Sanskrit sibilants s, sli, and 
s. The second and third of these sibilants are occasionally used in 
pronouncing and writing Sanskrit derivatives; but these letters are 
never found in the ancient grammars of Tamil, or in the classics, nor 
have they a place in the Tamil alphabet ; when used, they are borrowed 
from the Grantha, from which a few other letters also are occasionally 
borrowed to express Sanskrit sounds. The first of the three Sanskrit 
characters referred to above, namely, the s of Siva, is never used at 
all in pure Tamil : the Tamil palatal or serai-sibilant which corre- 
sponds to the Sanskrit ch, and which is pronounced as a soft s or sh 
when single, and as chch or 66 when doubled, is the letter which is 
used instead. 

The following comparative view of the Deva-n^gari and the Tamil 
alphabets exhibits the relations which the one bears to the other. 

Yowels. 

Sanskrit a, : i, i : ti, H : ri, rt : Irt : — 6: at: — 6 : ait : n : ah 

Tamil a, d : i, t : u, -d: .* — .• e, e: et : o, 6 : ad ; — .■ — h 


Consonants. 


Gutturals, Sans. 

k, hh 


gh 

• k 

Ditto, 

Tamil 

Tc, ™ 



k 

Palatals, 

Sans. 

ch, chh 

h 

/A 

n 

Ditto, 

Tamil 

ch, — - 



U 

Linguals, 

Sans. 

t, th 


#4 

n 

Ditto, 

Tamil 

h — , 

■ 

— 

" 9 

Dentals, 

Sans. 

t, th 


dh 

’ n 

Ditto, 

Tamil 

ty — 

— 

_ 

• Th 

Labials, 

Sans. 

p, pK 

h 

hh 

' m 

Ditto, 

Tamil 

p, — 

— 

— 

> rtb 



1 The (Jerman Jesuit Hanxleclen, who died at P&sw (in South Malahar) in 17S3, poMessed 
comprehensiTe knowledge of Sanskrit literature. 
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CosrsoNAisrTS — contimied. 
Semi-vowels, Sans. y, I, v 

Ditto, Tamil y, r, I, v; 

Sibilants and aspirate, 

Sans. 4 ^1 

Ditto, Tamil — — 


* “Early Printing in India,” a paper by Dr Burnell, m tlie 

Antimiary for Mareb 1873.-“ The art of printing was mtrodiiced India l.j 
the Goa Jesuits about the middle of the .sixteenth century, but they printed only 
in the Roman ch-aracter at first. Father Estevao {It., Stephens, an b.ngli.hiuan;, 
about 1600, spealns of the Roman character as exclusively wsed for writing K..n- 
kant,aud the system of transcription which ho u.sed in his_ Konkaui Grammar 
{Arte de linnoa Oanarin) and Piirnnn is really worthy of admiration. It is based 
on the Portuguese pronunciation of the alphabet, but is accurate and complete, 
and has been used by the numerous Koukanl Roman Catholics of the west coast 
of India up to the present time. In the seventeenth century the Je-smts appear 
to have had two presses at Goa; in their College of St Paul at Goa, and the^r 
house at Rachol. Few specimens of their work have been preserved, but there 
is ample evidence that they printed a considerable number of books and some of 
large size. About the end of the seventeenth century, it became the practice av 
Goa to advance natives to high office in the Church, and from that time rum and 
degradation began, and the labours of the early Jesuits disappeared. Literature 
was entirely neglected, and the productions of the early presses were probably 
used as waste paper by the monk.s, or left to certain destruction by remaining 
unused and uncared for on their bookshelve.s. There is, however, in the Cbchm 
territory, a place quite as famous as Goa in the hi.story of printing in India. 
Often mentioned by travellers in the seventeenth and eighteenth centurms, 

' Ambalacdtta {i.e., AmlalakMdu, or' ‘ Church wood’) is not to be found on the 
maps, and recent inquirers have supposed that the site is forgotten, and that 
inquiry was useless. The late Major Carr appear.^ to have arrived at this conclu- 
sion after visiting Goa in order to get information about it. The place, however, 
still remains, but as a small village with a scanty population of schismatic 
torians ; it is inland from Cranganore, and a few miles to the north of Angamaa. 
The Jesuits appear to have built here a seminary and church dedicated to ...t 
Thomas soon after 1550, and in consequence of the results of the .Synod of Uda- 
yompura, presided over by Alexius Menozes, Archbishop of ^ Goa, in 1599, it 
became a place of great importance to the mission, Sanskrit, Inmil, IMalayalam, 
and Syriac were studied by the Portuguese Jesuite residing there with gr»>at 
success,^ and several important works ivere printed, of which, however, we have, 
only the names left us, as recorded by F. de Souza and others, and stUl later liy 
Fr. Pauliuus. The last tells us that ‘Aiuio 1679 in.oppk\o Amlahtc<1fta in lig- 
num incisi alii characteres Tamulici per Ignatium AicJiamotd indigenaui Mahua- 
rensem, iisque in lucem prodiit opus inscriptum : Vocubidario Tamudeo row? a 
signified foo Portugueza composto pdlo P. Antcm de Procn^a da Camp, do Jesu, 
Miss, de MadurA’' The first Malabar-Tamil {? Malaydlam) types had been cut by 
a lay brother of the Jesuits, Joannes Gonsalves, at Cochin, in 1577, Ambalacitta 
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' Deayidian System of Sounds. — ^We now proceed to inquire into 
the sounds of the Dravidian letters, and the laws of sound or phonetic 
system of this family of languages ; and in doing so, it will he found 
advantageous to adhere to the order and arrangement of the Deva- 
n^gari alphabet. It is not my object to explain in detail the pronun- 
ciation of each letter, but such observations will be made on each 
vowel and consonant in succession as seem likely to throw light on 
the principles and distinctive character of the Dravidian system of 
sounds, Tamil grammarians designate vowels by a beautiful metaphor, 
as uyir or the Life of a word ; consonants as viey, or the body ; and 
the junction of a vowel and consonant as uyir mey, or an animated 
body. 


I. Vowels. — (1.) d and d. The sound, of these vowels in. the 
Dravidian languages corresponds to their sound in Sanskrit, as pro- 
nounced everywhere in India except in Bengal, where a is pronounced 
as 6. In Tamil, a is the heaviest of all the simple vowels, and there- 
fore the most liable to change. It evinces a tendency to be weakened 
into e — (comp. Sanskrit balan, strength, with Tamil belan; Sanskrit 
japa, prayer, with Tamil sebam. See also the pronoun of the first 
person.) In the other dialects it maintains its place more firmly ; 
but even in them it is ordinarily strengthened at the end of words by 
the addition of the euphonic syllable vie, consisting of the enuneiative 
vowel M, and the v euphonically used to prevent hiatus, d has almost 
entirely disappeared from the end of nouns in Tamil, _ and has been 
succeeded by u or ei. Where final a changes into ei in Tamil, it 
generally changes into e in Canarese, or else it is propped up by the 
addition of m. In Telugu, and e.specially in Malaydlam, this vowel is 
less subject to change. Neuter plurals of appellatives and pronouns, 
which originally ended in a in all the dialects, and which still end 
in a in Malay ^llam, now end in most instances in ei in colloquial 
Tamil, in i in Telugu, and in w in Canarese. Thus, ava, those (things), 


was destroyed by order of Tipu, when hia army invaded Cochin and Trarancore ; 
a true barbarian and savage, he spared neither Christians nor Hindus, and to him 
attaches the infamy of destroying most of the ancient Sanskrit MSS. which time 
had spared in Southern India. Brahmans have yet stories current how in those 
times their ancestors had bo flee to the forests with a few of their most precious 
books and possessions, leaving the remainder to the flames.” I may add to the 
above Fr. Pauliuus’s sttitement, that the title of the book printed in 1577 was the 
“ Doctrina Christiana,” which was followed the next year by a book entitled the 
“ Flos Sanctorum,” After mentioning the Tamil Dictionary, printed in 1679, he 
adds, “ From that period the Danisli miasionaries at Tranquebar have printed 
many works.” 
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Las become oKti in Tamil, avi in Telugu, ojm in Canarese : in ^lalay- 
§,lam alone it is still ava. 

The long 6,, wHcb is formed in Tamil by the coalescence of two sliort 
a’s, becomes poetically Jhiftpoi-v-aT, lieavenly ones, becomes vinnor. 
In old Canarese, even short a becomes sometimes o. The long final ({, 
of Sanskrit feminine abstracts becomes in Tamil ei — e.y,, cw%, Sans., 
de&ire, Tam. Chitrd, Sans., April— May, Tam., S'ittirei. The 

same d becomes e in Canarese — e.y., Gcmyd, the Ganges, is in Canarese 
Gauge ox Gang e-yu. 

The diphthong into which final a and d are weakened in Tamil 
is represented more properly as ei than as ai. The origination of 
the Tamil ei from a, and the analogy of the Sanskrit diphtliong ai, 
which is equivalent to di) might lead us to regard the Tamil diph- 
thong as ai rather than ei. It is curious, however, that though it ori- 
ginated from rt, every trace of the sound of has disappeared. It is 
represented in Grantha and MalayMam by a double e, and in Telugu- 
Canarese by a character which is compounded of e and i : it accords in 
sound also very nearly with the sound of t or ey in Turkey. It is also 
to be observed that the Tamil ei is the equivalent of the e of the Malay- 
Mam accusative, and is the ordinary representative of the final e of 
Canarese substantives and verbal nouns. It is wortliy of notice also 
that Kum^rila-bhatta, in transliterating the Tamil 7iadei into Sanskrit 
characters, writes it, not as nadai, but as nade. He evidently consi- 
dered the Dravidiau ei nearer e than ai, I conclude, therefore, that 
this sound is best represented by the diphthong ei, which corresponds 
to the g? of the Greeks. - 

“ The change from a to e is rare in bases, though more frequent in 
inflexions. Of this change among the modem languages Gujarati 
gives many instances. It must herer be remarked that the spelling of 
most of these languages, owing to the want of a literary standard, is 
very irregular, and in the cases now about to be noticed, it is probable 
that the spelling has been made to conform to the pronunciation. If 
this had been done in Hindi and Panjabi, they too w'ould to tie eye 
seem to have changed the a into e. . , , . Instances also occur 
in which not only a, but even d, is thus modulated. This process, 
which is irregular and capricious, resembles our own Pngli.sh habit 
of turning a into (f. .... The e in the modern Indian languages 
is never short, as in Prakrit, but is constantly long. . , . , The 
breaking down of a and d into e seems to be one of those points 
where non-Aryan influences have been at work. The Sanskrit admits 
of the modulation of i into e by the addition of an a sound, but 
it does not include within the range of its phonetic system the 
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process of flattening a into e by the appendage of an i sound. This 
transition- is foreign to the genius of the ancient language, in which 
e is always long. The Dravidian languages, however, possess a short 
e as one of their original simple vowel sounds, side by side with the 
(1 corresponding to the Sanskrit e. The Tamil farther substitutes 
for the Sanskrit e — i.e., d + i — a sound of ei — i.e., e + i This short 
e of the Dravidians is often found in Canarese to replace the a 
and d of Sanskrit, and in Tamil ei corresponds thereto. . . . . It 
would be rash, in the present imperfect state of our knowledge on 
the obscure subject of the relations between the Dravidians and the 
early Aryans, to laydown any definite law on this point; but it is 
noteworthy that the Aryan tribes who came most closely into contact 
with Kols and Dravidians exhibit the greatest proclivity towards the 
use of these broken vowels.” — Beames, 137-14:1. 

(2.) j and 4, These vowels call for no remark. 

(3.) u and A In the Indo-European languages, and also in the 
Semitic, the vowels and m are very decided, inflexible sounds,, 
which admit of little or no interchange with other vowels, or euphonic 
softening. In the Dravidian languages, long 4 is sufficiently persis- 
tent ; but short u is of all vowels the weakest and lightest, and is 
largely used, especially at the end of words, for euphonic purposes, or 
as a help to enunciation. 

In grammatical written Telugu, every word without exception must 
end in a vowel ; and if it has not naturally a vowel ending of its own, 
u is to be suffixed to the last consonant. This rule applies even to 
Sanskrit derivatives; and the neuter _ abstracts ending in m, which 
have been borrowed from Sanskrit, must end in m-u in Telugu. 
Though this u is always written, it is often dropped in pronunciation. 
In modern Canarese a similar rule holds, with this additional develop- 
ment, that u (or with the euphonic copula v, vu) is suffixed even to 
words that end in a — e.g., compare the Tamil sUa, few (things), mdpala, 
many (things), with the corresponding Canarese kela-vu and pala-vu. 
The Tamil rule, with regard to the addition of u to words, which end 
in a consonant, accords with the rule of the ancient Canarese. That 
rule is, that in words which end in any hard or surd consonant, viz., 
in Ic, ch, t, t, or p (each of which is the leading consonant of a varga), 
or in the hard, rough r, which is peculiar to these l^guages, the hard 
consonant shall be followed by « (as g; by shhd in Hebrew), in con- 
sequence of its being impossible for Tamilian organs of speech to pro- 
nounce those letters without the help of succeeding vowel. In most 
instances this enunciative -k is not merely -short, but so very short that 
its quantity is determined by giammarians to be equal only to a fourth 
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of the quantity of a long vowel. In Malayalam a sliort a sometimes 
replaces tke short u of the Tamil. Dr Gundert considers this a pecu- 
liarity of the MalayMam of Cochin and of the Syrian Christians. 
Foreigners, who are led more by the written sign than by the spoken 
sound, have often, he says, been led to regard this letter as a. The .short 
u of Tamil is still further shortened in Northern hlalayfilam, so that in 
the northern districts it is not written at all, but a small circle, or dot 
merely, over the letter is used to express the sound. This may be 
represented by our apostrophe — e.y., JciraW — kiralcic-ii. The same usage 
prevails still more extensively in Tub, in which the jmcnunciation of 
this final u is still more like the Hebrew shh’d. After all vowels except 
d and it is hardly pos.sible to catch the sound. In so far as it is 
enunciated at all, it resembles a very short German io. The change of 
the Tamil iladu (there is not) into the Telugu IMii, and many changes 
of the like nature, seem to be the result of a .similar contraction of 
initial vowels. 

It often happens (though it is not an invariable rule) that the final 
surd, to which enunciative u or a has been appended, is doubled, 
apparently for the purpose of furnishing a fulcrum for the support of 
the appended voweL Thus, the Sanskrit vdk, speech, becomes in 
Tamil vdlc{}^-v,; <ip, water, becomes ap{p)-u; and so in all similar 
cases. The rule is further extended in Tamil so as to apply to the 
final consonants of syllables, as well as to those of words. If a 
syllable, though in the middle of a word, terminates in one of the hard 
consonants above mentioned, and if the initial consonant of the suc- 
ceeding syllable is one which cannot be assimilated to it, the final 
consonant is doubled, and u is affixed. Thus, advaita. Sans., in- 
duality, becomes in Tamil attuveida. The rule by which d, when thus 
doubled, becomes t, will be explained hereafter. In modern colloquial 
Tamil, u is suffixed to almost every final consonant, — to the semi-vowels 
and nasals, as well as the surds ; and e%'en in the ancient or classical 
Tamil it is sometimes suffixed to final I — e.g., speak, instead of 

simply sol. The employment of u in the manner and for the purposes 
now mentioned is obviously quite foreign to Indo-European usages. 
It is not derived from Sanskrit, and is opposed to Sanskrit laws of 
sound. It will be termed the enunciative u, and will generally be 
separated off by q. hyphen. 

(4.) €f e: 0 , d. The Dravidian languages possess and largely 
employ the short sounds of the vowels e and o (epsilon and omicron), 
and most of them have different characters for those sounds, for the 
purpose of distinguishing them from the corresponding hnig vowels, 
Sanskrit is destitute of short e and o. The entire absence of those 
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sounds from a language whicli attends so nicely as Sanskrit, to the 
minutest gradations of sound, cannot be the result of accident ; and the 
importance of the place which they occupy in the Dravidian system of 
sounds, contributes to show that the Dravidian languages are indepen- 
dent of Sanskrit. In a few cases, '|in all the dialects, particularly in 
the instance of the demonstrative bases, as a and i, and the interrogative 
base c, the short vowel has sometimes been converted into a long one 
by becoming the seat of emphasis; but such cases are rare and excep- 
tional, and in general the difference between short & and o and the 
corresponding long vowels is a difference which pertains not to 
euphony or the inflexional form, but to the bases or roots of words, 
and is essential to the difference in the signification — in Tamil, 
tel means clear, and Ul scorpion ; Tcdl, stone, and Ml, foot. 

The first trace of the adoption of this short e by Aryan populations 
is found in Prakrit, and takes the form, not of a distinct sound, from 
the long Sanskrit %, but of a shortening of that sound itself. Thus, 
words which in Sanskrit exhibit long e, followed by a single consonant, 
occur in Prakrit with e followed by a double consonant. As Prakrit is 
always very careful to preserve the quantity of Sanskrit words, it is 
apparent that the common people who spoke Prakrit, having come to 
regard e as a short sound, felt it necessary to double the following con- 
sonant, in order to preserve the quantity ; the vowel, which in Sanskrit 
was long by nature, becoming thus long by position. .... These words 
were pronounced with a short e, as in English get, hedj and the barren- 
ness of invention of the persons who reduced Prakrit to writing is 
shown by their omitting to provide a separate character for this new 
sound, as the Dravidians have done.” — Bearms, p. l^l. 

(o.) eL It has already been mentioned that ei, unlike the Sanskrit 
diphthong ai, represents e and i, not a and i. The primitive Dravi- 
dian a changes into e, and this again into ei. Thus, the head is 
tala in Telugu and Malayalam, tale in Canarese, and tali in Tamil. 
This Malayfdam a is not pure, but, according to Dr Gunderfc, is a 
modification of ei. Hence e, not a, appears in the dative. When 
ei is succeeded in Tamil by another ei, with only a single consonant 
between them, the first ei, though naturally long, is considered short 
by position, and is pronounced abort accordingly — e.g,, ndeimei, pro- 
perty, is regarded in prosody as udeimei. In such eases, ei is seen to 
be equivalent to its original A or 

(6.) au. This diphthong has a place in the Tamil alphabet ; but it 
is not really a part of any of the Dravidian languages, and it has been 
placed in tbe alphabets solely in imitation of Sanskrit. It is used 
only in the pronunciation of Sanskrit derivatives; and when such 





deOTatives are used in Tamil, tliey are more commonly pronounced 
■without the aid of this diphthong. Ordinarily the diphthong is sepa- 
rated into its component elements ; that is, the simple voivels n and n 
from which it is derived, are pronounced separately, with the usua 
euphonic V of the Tamil between them to prevent hiatus.-e.y., the 
Sanslrit noun mhhymi, health, is ordinarily pronounced and wiit.eu 

in Tamil . , ,• a- ■ i i 

It is a peculiarity of the Tamil system of sounds, as distinguished 
from that of the other languages of the family, that the vove s 
f and acquire before certain consonants followed by « and us 
collate ei, a compound, diidithongal sound, which is diflercut from the 
sound which they have as simple vowels. Thus, z before U V, 

I and I, followed by a or ei, acquire-s something of the sounci ot e:h 
before the same consonants, with the exception of the first and the 
first I, and followed by a or ei, takes a sound resembling u: ft remains 
always unchanged; but H, not only before the above-mentioned seven 
consonants, but before all single consonants, when it is not succeeded 
by i, u, or e, is pronounced nearly like o; and inTelugu, o is generally 
used in writing those words, c, before the consonants above men- 
tioned, with the exception of the semi-vowels, loses its peculiarly 
slender sound, and is pronounced nearly as it wmuld be if the succeed- 
ing consonant were doubled. with the same exceptions, acquires a 
sound similar to d. This change of e into u e-specially distinguishes 
Tulu. Thus, the Tamil vendiim, must, is in Tulu Ifd ; veUh silver, 
is hoUi These changes in the sounds of the Dravidian vowels under 
certain circumstances are not owing exclusively to the influence of the 
following consonants. They illustrate more especially the power of 
one Dravidian vowel to bring another vowel into harmony with itseli. 
In all the changes now referred fe), we see the power of the vowel a 
and its cognate ei penetrating into the preceding syllable. The circum- 
stance most worthy of notice, in connection with these changes, is that 
each of the short vowels i, n, and e, retains its natural sound, if it is 
succeeded by another i, n, or e. Thus, uva, lamil, infinitive, to have, 
to be, is pronounced ora, but the imperative itra is pronounced as it is 
w'ritten. This rule discloses a law of sound which is unlike anytlnng 
that is discoverable in Sanskrit. So far as it goc.s, it corresponds to 
the Scythian law of harmonic sequences, which will be referred to 
hereafter. 

The vowel occurring in the last syllable of a word ending in n, n}, 
r, r, I, or I, acquires a slender sound resembling that of e — e.r/., avar, 
Tamil, they (honorifically, he), is pronounced aver. This change corre- 
sponds to the weakening of the sound of heavy vowels in the ultimate 
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or penultimate syllables of words, wMcli is sometimes observed in tne 
Sanskrit family of tongues. 

II. CoiTsoNAiTTS. — Tamil grammarians divide all consonants into 
tliree classes — (1.) Surds, which they call valUnam, or the hard class, 
viz., Ic, ch or s, t, t, p, r; (2.) Nasals, which they call melUnavi, or the 
soft class, viz,, n, n, ti, n, m, with final and (3.) Semi-vowels, which 
they call ideiyinam, or the medial class, viz., y, r, I, v, r, '1. 

In this enumeration, as I have already observed, the sonant equiva- 
lents of the surd consonants (viz., g, the sonant of /<;//, the sonant of ch 
or s; d, the sonant of t; d,- the sonant of t; and h, the sonant of p) are 
omitted. In the Northern Dravidian dialects the difference between 
surds and sonants is generally expressed by the use of different charac- 
ters for each sound, in imitation of the system of the Deva-n%an i but 
in Tamil and in MalaySlam, in accordance with the peculiar Dravidian 
law of the convertibility of surds and sonants, one set of consonants 
serves for both purposes, and the difference between them is expressed 
in the pronunciation alone. 

It is desirable, before proceeding further, to inquire into this law, 
viz. : — 

The Oonvertihility of Surds and Sonants . — ^We have seen that the 
Tamil alphabet adopts the first and last of each of the Deva-n^gari 
vargas, or rows of consonants, viz., the unaspirated surd and the nasal 
of each varga; we have also seen that the Tamil has not separate 
characters for surds and sonants, but uses one and the same character 
— ^that which, properly speaking, represents the surd only — to express 
both. This rule does not apply merely to the written characters of the 
language, but is the expression of a law of sound which is inherent in 
the language itself. « 

There are distinct traces of the existence of this law in all the Dra- 
vidian dialects j but it is found most systematically and most folly 
developed in Tamil and Malayalam. The law, as apparent in the Tamil- 
Malayilam system of sounds, is as follows : — h, t, t, p, the first un- 
aspirated consonants of the first, third, fourth, and fifth vargas, are 
always pronounced a.s tenues or surds {ie., as k, t, p) at the begin- 
ning of words, and whenever they are doubled. The same consonants 
are always pronounced as medials or sonants {i.e., as g, d, d, h) when 
single in the middle of words. A sonant cannot commence a word, 
neither is a surd admissible in the middle, except when doubled i and 
so imperative is this law, and so strictly is it adhered to, that when 
words are borrowed from languages in which a different principle pre- 
vails, as Sanskrit or EtJglish, the consonants of those words change 
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from sonants to snrds, or vice versd, according to their position — e.^., 
danta, Sans, a tooth, becomes in Tamil, tandam; hhdgyat Sans, happi- 
ness, becomes pdhkiyam. This rule applies also to the case of com- 
pounds. The first consonant of the second word, though it was a 
surd when it stood independent, is regarded as a sonant when it 
becomes a medial letter in a compounded word. This difference is 
marked in Telugu by a difference in the character which is employed — 
e.g., anna-dammulii (for unna-tammulu), elder and younger brothers ; 
Icotta-hadii (for kotta-padu), to be beaten ; but in Tamil, and gener- 
ally in Malayalam, the difference appears in the pronunciation alone. 
This rule applies to all compounds in Tohigu ; but in Tamil, w'hen 
the words stand in a case-relation to one another, or when the first is 
governed by the second, the initial surd of the second word is not 
softened, but doubled and hardened, in token of its activity — e.g., in- 
stead of hotta-hadu, to be beaten, it prefers to say 'kotta-{ 2 ))padu, lu 
dvandva compounds Tamil agrees with Telugu. 

4 similar rule applies to the pronunciation of ch or c (the Tamil s), 
the j first consonant of the second varga. When single, it is pro- 
nounced as a soft, weak sibilant, with a sound midway between i, s/i, and 
cK This pronunciation is unchanged in the niiddle of words, and in 
all cases in which the letter is single ; but when it is doubled, it is 
pronounced exactly like c/tc/i or ec. The principle involved in this 
instance is the same as in the cases previously mentioned, but the 
operation of the rule is in some degree different. The difference con- 
sists in the pronunciation of this consonant in the beginning of a word, 
as well as in the middle, as a sonant — ie., as £ By theory it should 
be pronounced as c/t at the beginning of a word, — and it is worthy of 
notice that it always receives this pronunciation at the beginning of a 
word in vulgar colloquial Tamil ; and in Malayalam and Telugu it is 
written as well as pronounced ck, A somewhat similar rule prevails 
with respect to the rough r of the Tamil, which is pronounced jis r 
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period the Tannl alphabet was arranged in such a manner as to embody 
the peculiar Dravidian law of the conTertibility of surds and sonants. 
The Tamil alphabet systematically passed by the sonants of the San- 
skrit, and adopted the surds alone, considering one character as suffi- 
cient for the expression of both classes of sounds. This circumstance 
clearly proves that ab initio the Dravidian phonetic system, as repre- 
sen'tod in Tamil, its most ancient exponent, differed essentially from 
that of Saiiskrit. 

In nuiie of the Indo-European languages do we find surds and 
Bonunts csmvertible ; though Hebrew scholars will remember the exist- 
ence ill Hebrew of a rule which is somewhat similar to the Tamilian 
respecting % t, p, and their equivalents. The Hebrew consonants 
Compusing the memorial words begad hephaili, are pronounced in two 
different ways, according to their position. When any of those con- 
sonants begins a word, or in certain cases a syllable, it is to be 
pronounced hard — that is, as a surd or tenuis; and if it be an 
aspirated letter, it is then deprived of the aspirate which it naturally 
possesses. To denote this, such consonants have a point, called a 
dtxgesh, inscribed in them. When those consonants are found in any 
other position, they are pronounced as sonants, and two of them, ph 
and tht as aspirates. This rule resembles the Tamilian in some parti- 
culars ; but the resemblance -wMch will be found to exist between the 
Tamilian rule and the law of sounds which prevails in some of the 
languages of the Scythian family, amounts to identity. In the Finnish 
and Lappish there is a clearly marked distinction between surds and 
sonants : a sonant never commences a word or syllable in either tongue. 
But in the oldest specimen of any Scythian language which is extant — 
the Scythic veimon of the inscription at Behistun — Mr Horris ascer- 
tained {Journal of tlie Royal Adagio Society for 1853) the existence 
of a law of convertibility of sonants and surds which is absolutely 
identical with the Tamilian. He ascertained that in that language, 
in the middle of a word, the same consonant was pronounced as a 
sonant when single and as a surd when doubled. 

We now enter upon an examination of the Dravidian consonants in 
detail. 

(1.) guUural mrga: Tc, y, and their nasal h or ng. These con- 
sonants are pronounced in the Dravidian language precisely as in San- 
skrit y, the sonant of 1*, which is expressed by the same character in 
Tamil, is pronounced in Tamii-Malayffiam in a peculiarly soft manner. 
Its sound resembles that of an Irish y/i, and is commonly used to express 
the h of other languages. Thus, the Sanskrit adjective maM, great, is 
written in Tamil kugd; but so soft is the y, that it may be considered 



regarded as a palatal, not as a sibilant ; ana wnen « 
precisely tie sonnd of the Sanskrit palatal ch or o', or its English oqni- 
Lent in wUch. In Telugn, the sound of ch m that rnth svhicll this 
rlnant is pronounced, not only trhen doubled, but also ur ien single j 
Td a stoi Jpronnnciation prevails in the loivest eolloc^“l 
the Tamil, in which ky, to do, is pronounced cley. as in Telu.m It 
is prohablv the ancient pronunciation of this letter winch is retained 
W^he lower cLasses. The very soft sound of it as s is prcMly 
a refinement originating with the higher classes. len ^ 

alphabet was arranged, and 3' was made the equivalent of cA, and ei ui 
after the arrival of the Europeans in India, when the Pmtuguese wrote 
^dramandalam as Ohoramandel, and the missionary Ziepnbalg wrote 
SMra as Tshuddira, the harder palatal sound seems to have been the 
one in general use. This letter should perhaps be represented as cA in 
the Homan character, like the corresponding Telugu letter, but the 
sound of s is the sound so generally heard at present, when the letter is 
single that the use of ch or c would be puzzling to the student of Tamil. 
I have, therefore, resolved to adhere to s as in the former edition. ^ 

j the second unaspirated consonant of this row^, is not used in 
correct Tamil; but in Telugu it is bbth written and pronounced : in 
vulc^ar Tamil also ch is sometimes pronounced like 3, The same sound 
of j is sometimes admitted in the uge of those Sanskrit derivatives in 
which the letter; is found in Sanskrit ; but ordinarily the Tamil sound 

of c/i or i is used instead. . . „ , 

n, the nasal of this row of consonants, is pronounced as in bansknt 
in all the Dravidian languages, zl, nj, or ny, as this letter is commonly 
transliterated in English, being a double letter, and liable to mislead 
I think it better to represent this sound by n. The 71 of the lingual 
series will be represented as before by n; the dental n, as before, by ?/, 
without any diacritical mark. We frequently find w («;) used in 
Malayiilam, as an initial, where the Tamil uses n—e.g.^ ndn, I, instead 
of the Tamil ndn. Possibly both the Tamil n and the Halayalam ji 
axe representatives of an ancient y, as will appear in the examination 
of the personal pronouns, ndn, ftdn ~ ydn. Tamil nanda, a crab, is 
jLandn in Malay^lam, and yaiydri in Canaxese. 
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It is necessary here to notice the existence in Telugu of a peculiarly 
soft pronunciation of cli and y, with their aspirates, which is unknown 
in Sanskrit and the Northern vernaculars, and is found only in Telugu 
and in Marathi. Gh is pronounced as fs, andy as cfe, before all vowels 
except e, ^ Before these excepted vowels, the ordinary 

sounds of ch and j are retained. Whether the Telugu borrowed these 
sounds from the Marathi, or the MarS,thi from the Telugu, I can 
scarcely venture to express an opinion ; but this is not the only par- 
ticular in which those languages are found to agree. A sound repre- 
sented as zh is much used in the Tuda dialect, especially in connection 
with 9* and i. 

“ Marathi has two methods of pronouncing the palatals. In tatsa- 
mas and modern taclhhavas, and before the palatal vowels i, % e, and 
<d, ch and y are pronounced as in Sanskrit; but in early tadhlimaa, 
desajas, and before the other vowels, ch sounds ts, and j, dz. This 
peculiarity is not shared by any of the cognate languages, while, on 
the other hand, the . ts and dz sounds (so to speak, the nnassimilated 
palatals) are characteristic of the lower state of development of the 
non -Aryan, Turanian, or what-you-call class of languages, Tibetan 
on the one side, and Telugu among the Dravidians on the other, 
retain them. Marathi, from its juxtaposition to Telugu and other 
non-Aryan forms of speech, might naturally be expected to have under- 
gone somewhat of their influence, and this pronunciation of the palatals 
is probably an instance in point. By the expression “ unassimilated 
palatals ” I mean that, whereas, in the Aryan palatals, the dental and 
sibilant of which they are composed have become so united into one 
sound that the elements can no longer he separately recognised, in the 
Turanian class the elements are still distinct.” — JBeames, p. 73, Dr 
Trumpp also attributes the pronunciation of ch and j in certain con- 
nections, as is and dz in Marathi, to Dravidian influences. 

(3.) The lingual or so-called cerebral rarga: f, d, n. The pro- 
nunciation of the consonants of the cerebral varga in the Di-avidian 
languages does not essentially differ from their pronunciation in San- 
.skrit. In expressing these consonants, with their aspirates, in Roman 
characters in this work, a dot will be placed under each, to distinguish 
them from the t, c/, and n, of the dental row. Though } is the surd 
consonant of the linguals, it is not pronounced at tfe beginning of any 
word in Tamil, like the other surds. Its sound is too hard and rough 
to admit of its use as an initial j and, therefore, in those few Sanskrit 
derivatives which commence with this letter, t is preceded in Tamil by 
the vowel as a help to enunciation. When t is thus preceded by a 
vowel, it is no longer an initial, and therefore no longer a surd ; and 
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riimish, and 13 possibly . ° „ 
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gaagesoftheDraTidian fa^y. „£ the dental hare 

(4.) “1^^ r>„Tidian languages as m Sanskrit. 

gcLally the same “ “the peculiarly soft pronunciation of 

The principal exception J two vowels ; it is then pronounced, 

tinTamilandMalayalambetwe^ jt is only 

not as i, hut with the sound .^8 ^e word which was cited 

when it is oomhiued with a na I t ^ ^ Tamil as d; 

above, erndoTO, h a conjunotim, more natural and easy 

the sound of d being, in ‘ j ^ijy Tamil 

than that of tU. As this ^har ^nn W ^ 

and in Malayalam, » 8a»g^ the sonant e<iuivalent of <, 

to be considered M the »«8““ ^ corruption or further softenmg 

or whether it is to be regar ceition seems the more probable } 

a d. on the whole, the latter ‘^^tigu and of the 

and as the th of ^amil ^ always write it as d, even 

eW"j 

is therefore surd, when it wih ^ tlie same 
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the pronunciation of the Sanskrit t in certain connections in Malay^lam 
as I — e.g., dltmdv\ soul, for dttmdv' (Tam. dttwmd)^ from the Sans, dtmd; 
Kh’alolpatti, for K^raldtpatti, the title of the History of Malabar. 

One of the sounds peculiar to the Tuda is the hard sound of th, as 
in the English word thin. This is the pronunciation to be given to 
the th in atham, he, she, it, they. 

ip.) The labial varga : p, h, m. The pronunciation of and its 
sonant 5, requires no remark. One of the peculiarities of Tuda is the 
existence in it of the sound of f—e.g.f p'&f., an insect. In the other 
Dravidian dialects / is unknown, and p is used instead in words 
containing / borrowed from English. With regard to the use of m in 
combination, I have only to observe, that though it changes into h, n, 
n or w, when immediately succeeded by a guttural, a palatal, a lingual, 
or a dental, it is not to be confounded with the anusvdra of the San- 
skrit alphabet. The true anusvdra — i.e., the sound which m takes 
in Sanskrit before the semi-vowels, the sibilants, and the letter h — 
is unknown to the Dravidian languages. A character called by the 
name of anmvdra, but of a different power from the anmvdra of the 
Sanskrit, is in use in Telugu and Canarese ; but it is used merely as 
the equivalent of the consonantal m in euphonic combinations, and 
even as a final. The Telugu has also a vocalic nasal, the half amisvdra, 
which, though it is used merely for euphony, bears a close resemblance 
to the true anusvdra of the Sanskrit. There is nothing in any of the 
Dravidian languages which corresponds to the use of the obscure nasal 
wmsvdra as a final in Hindi and in the other Northern vernaculars. 

The euphonic use of m or «, and its modifications, and its use to 
prevent hiatus, will be considered at the close of this section. 

(6.) The varga of the liquid consonants or semi-vowels: y, r, I, v: 
r, I, r. In classical Tamil neither r nor I can commence a word ; each 
of them requires to be preceded by an euphonic auxiliary vowel ; r by 
i or a, and I by u. This appears most distinctly in words borrowed 
from Sanskrit, as in these instances wo are certain of the original form 
of the word. Thus rdjd, Sans., becomes in Tamil irdsan ot irdyan, 
and also arakan or arayan; rtvati. Sans, the ncdcshatra of that name, 
becomes iravati; rahta, Sans, blood, becomes irattam or arattam; 
rava, Sans, sound, becomes aravam. The last word never becomes 
irdvam. So also Idha, Sans, the world, becomes -*in Tamil uldgam, 
and by a further change, through the preference of the Tamil for short 
vowels, ulagam, and still more elegantly ulagu. The same rule applies 
to the second set of semi-vowel^ f, r, which are the exclusive pro- 
perty of the Dravidian languages, and none of which can be pronounced 
without the help of preceding vowels. 
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idioms freely use the sibilants and aspirates of Sanskrit in writing 
and pronouncing Sanskrit derivatives, and to some extent, through 
the prevalence of Sanskrit influences, in the pronunciation even of 
pm*e Dravidian words. In Tamil, the ^ of S'iva, occurring in San- 
skrit derivatives, is represented by the peculiar palatal which answers 
to the ch of the Sanskrit, and the sound of which, when single, closely 
resembles that of s. The other sibilants, sh and s, are altogether 
excluded from pure classical Tamil. In later Tamil books, and in the 
speech and letters of the better-educated Tamilians of the present age, 
those sibilants are freely employed in writing and pronouncing words 
which have been borrowed from Sanskrit ; and iu such cases, the cha- 
racters which are used to express them are taken from the Grantha. 
By the mass of the people, however, those letters are rarely pronounced 
aright ; and in the remoter districts the vulgar substitute for them, in 
accordance with the genius of the language, those letters which the 
ancient grammars enjoin, and the nse of which is exemplified in the 
Sanskrit derivatives employed in the Tamil classics. The substitutions 
are as follows : — s7i, the lingual sibilant of the Sanskrit, is represented 
in general by the lingual cl; sometimes by the liquid r i sometimes 
even by the dental t or d. s, the sharp sibilant of the Sanskrit, is 
sometimes represented by tot d; sometimes it is omitted altogether j 
sometimes it is changed into the Tamil ch, the equivalent of s'. When 
this sibilant stands at the beginning of a Sanskrit derivative, and when 
it is desired, in accordance with modern usage, to pronounce it with 
the unmodified Sanskrit sound, it is preceded (at least in pronuncia- 
tion) by the vowel i, without which it cannot be enunciated, in that 
connection, by Tamil organs. Thus, strt, Sans, a woman, is always 
pronounced and generally written istiri. 

Tamil and MalayS-lam are destitute of the sound of h. I believe, 
indeed, that this sound was originally foreign to the Dravidian lan- 
guages, and that it crept into Telugu and Canarese through the in- 
fluence of Sanskrit, Tamil upholds its claim to a sterner independence, 
if not to a higher antiquity, than the other tongues, by not only re- 
fusing to use the letter h, but by refusing to pronounce or write the 
aspirated consonants included in the Sanskrit words which it borrows. 
Dr Trumpp (“ Sindhi Grammar,^’ p. xxvi.) mentions the aversion, of the 
Prakrit to aspirates, and remarks, that/' this aversion seems to point 
to a Tatar underground current in the mouth of the common people, 
the Dravidian languages of the South being destitute of aspirates.” 
In modern Canarese h is regularly used as a substitute for p, as is 
sometimes the case in Maiithi ; but aucient Canarese agrees in this 
particular with Tamil, 
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that the Prakrits, the earliest vernacular dialects of the Sanskrit, 
make a larger use of the linguals than Sanskrit itself.'^ 

(3.) Those consonants which Tanail has borrowed from Sanskrit 
within the period of the existence of Dravidiaii literature have 
been greatly modified to accord with the Tamilian laws of sound and 
delicacy of ear. Thus Tamil omits the aspirates even of Sanskrit 
derivatives, and omits or changes all the sibilants. It systematically 
softens down all harsh sounds. Even the Sanskrit lingual-sibilant sh 
cannot be pronounced by Tamil organs. Hence it seems improbable 
that a series of harsh ringing sounds, like the cerebral I, d, and 
ft, should have been borrowed by Tamil from Sanskrit without 
change, and used in the pronunciation, not only of Sanskrit deri- 
vatives, but also of a large number of the most essential Dravidian 
roots. 

(4.) Though Telugu has been more exposed to Sanskrit influ- 
ences than Tamil, yet larger use is made of those sounds in Tamil 
than in Telugu — a circumstance which seems incompatible with the 
supposition of the derivation of those sounds from Sanskrit. 

Putting all these considerations together, it appears to me pro- 
bable that instead of the Dravidian languages having borrowed the 
lingual consonants from Sanskrit, Sanskrit has borrowed them from 
the Dravidian languages ; and it will, I think, be shown in the “ Glos- 
sarial Affinities,” that Sanskrit has not disdained to borrow from the 
Dravidian languages "words as w’ell as sounds. 

After the foregoing observations were written, I met with Mr 
Horris’s paper on the language of the Scythic tablets ” of Behistun, 
and found a similar opinion expressed therein respecting the Dravi- 
dian origin of the Sanskrit cerebrals. Mr Horris says, “ I will here 
express my conviction that the soujids called cerebral are peculiar to 
the Tartar or Finnish class of languages ; that the really Indian 
languages are all of Tartar origin, or at least that their phonetic and 
grammatical affinities are Tartar ; and that the writers of Sanskrit 


*■ The Vedic Sanskrit possesses a peculiar Z— resembling the lingual f of the 
Dravidian languages — which has disappeared from the more naodem Sanskrit. 
This I is one of the most distiuofcive features of the Dravidian languages, espe- 
cialiy of Canarese and Tamil, and its origin, is probably the same as that of the 
other iinguala. It ia retained occasionally in Tamil and '^Telugu, and very fre- 
quently in Canarese and Malayalam, in the rendering of Sanskrit words, though 
it has disappeared from those words in Sanskrit itself. It is retained also in 
MaiAfchi, Kohkani, and other neighbouring Aryan languages. The lingual Z of 
the Vedic Sanskrit is regarded, not as an independent consonant, but as a substi- 
tute for f/. It will be shown hereafter that d often changes into I in the Dra- 
vidian languages, and that ^ in its turn sometimes changes into (f. 
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I adopted tlis sound from fioir Indian ne.gttonm, m tb. 

the Seandmaviana appear to have adopted a similar sound fiom their 
A ^."the LapF, trho are undoubtedly Tartars ; the Icelanders, 

tvho retain the oH Scandinavian language, pronouneing the vroids 

„“.:i » I. . I ‘1 *• r,s:“ 

of those languages; but this may be accounted for *»“ ^e irt « at 
Tartars have had fe^v, if any, native grammarians; that, 

' ^ ' .tTiMhin'T their lano-uages are unwritten, and that, where written the 

? 1 ^ Pt’ lint haviim been adopted by themselves, hut given to them 
■ ' ' bfnatns more civilised than themselves, the difference behveen the 

dentals and cerebrals was not striking enough to a foreigner to induce 
’ him to invent new characters to designate the sounds new to him. 

! ' But the existence of a t or d, convertible into / is 

' ■ Finnish philologers. Caatren, a Kiuilander, in his Ostiiik Giam- 

inar,’ uses disUnot characters for the cerebral and dental d and , 

■ '■ though not giving them these denominations, and directs that the 

formi should be pronounced somewhat aspirated, with ^ 

■ ; *; ' as m or di. and M or tl; observing that similar sounds occur m 

, ;i; |; { i ' the Lappish and rinniah tongues.” 

‘ I .i; Z ” comiffete 8-=^* “5 W “ 

“r<4*eUrSehrK"e piuV^een introLed " 

plmetic system of the Indian ahorighies into Sanskrit, in tvhich, ho - 
ever they have become firmly established. 

On the other hand, Dr Buhler. Professor of Sanjrit iii the Uphm- 

Stone Collefie, Bombay, argues, in a very able paper m the 

tZ^a°^cUurelor 1861 (pp. HC-lSe). f J”;* “ t 

lished my position, and that it is more If 

nuestion hLe been developed by the Sanskrit independently nf other 
r^rspontaneouslV- iW that this 
to Indian philology has not, so far as I know, been reprinted n ■ ^ 

We are so far in^reement that Dr Biihler thinks I have ‘ 

■ thino's beyond all doubt— firstly, that the so-called cerebral, or, as 
they^are now termed, liiiguals, of the Dravidiau dialects are not derived 
from the Sanskrit; and, secondly, that they did not belong to tho 
original sounds of the primitive Indo-European tongues.^ 

He goes on to say, “Dr Caldwell’s statements contain a little error 
in point of fact. He says, i None of the Uuguals 

in any of the primitive languages which are related to Sanskiit iins 
is perfectly true in regard to f, th, dh, and % but the Saiisknt r, ri, 
rt, and sli are, according to the testimony of the grammarians and of 
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the pronunciation of the modern Pandits, likewise lingual ; the second 
and fourth of these sounds (r% sh) are found in Zend exactly in tiie 
same words and forms as in Sanskrit ; and the first (?•) is common to 
all the Indo-European languages/^ I was aware that sh was a lingual 
sound, and also that it -was contained in Zend as well as in Sanskrit ; 
but the fact that this sh was unknown to the Dravidian languages, 
though in such common use in Sanskrit, was adduced by. me (in para- 
graph 3) for the purpose of proving that the other linguals, which 
are in still more common use in the Dravidian dialects than in San- 
skrit, could not have been borrowed from the Sanskrit by those dia- 
lects. My argument referred to the cerebrals or linguals of the third 
varga alone, viz., t, d, n; and it is admitted by Dr Biihler that these 
sounds were not originally contained in any of the Indo-European 
languages, and that in Sanskrit itself, though their use is very ancient, 
they are an “ innovation.’’^ I admit that r, W, and rt, notwithstanding 
their vocalic softness, have a just claim to be ranked amongst linguals. 
The Indian r, whether in Sanskrit or in the vernaculars, I consider more ' 
decidedly lingual than the r of Europe. It is one of the most difficult 
letters to Europeans; and the Dravidian languages contain, besides 
the r they have in common with Sanskrit, two r’s of their own, more 
lingual and more difficult still. I did not enter into the consideration 
of the lingual characters of r in connection with my argument, because 
this consonant, whatever minute differences may be observed in its 
pronunciation in different countries, is the common property of all the 
organic languages of Europe and Asia, and also because, though the 
influence of a contiguous r is well known to have largely contributed 
to the development in Sanskrit of the lingual sounds d, ni, it is 
scarcely, if at all, possible to detect the operation of any such influence 
in the Dravidian languages, in w’hich the lingual sounds seem to have 
occupied from the beginning an essential place of their own in the 
differentiation of roots. 

The chief value of Dr Buhler’s paper consists in the fulness and 
clearness with which lie traces the progressive stages of the develop- 
ment in Sanskrit of tbe lingual somids in question, especially through 
the phonetic influence of r and sh. He summarises his results thus : — 

“ We have seen that the ancient linguals r and sh produced lingual 
mutes and nasals, either independently or assisted by the universal 
law of assimilation, and that also ri and r2, the two lingual vowels, the 
foi'mer of which at least belongs to the pre-Sanskritic period, brought 
about the same result. Hence the Hindh contracted a liking for these 
sounds, and changed not only 7i, which, on account of its changeable 
nature, easily lent itself to this proceeding, to dA, but also dentals to 
the corresponding linguals. Moreover, I have pointed oat repeatedly 
how the predilection for linguals becomes strongei* and stronger in 
course of time — ^how in the daughter-languages of Sanskrit, and in their 
daughters, law's which cause the production of linguals become more 
and more sti'ingent.” 

He then states that the probability of the* theory advocated by him 
would be considerably enhanced if it could be shown that languages, 
other than the Sanskrit, have independently de’^eloped sounds of the 
lingual class, and proceeds to argue that such sounds have actually 
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be«n developed in modern times in various Teutonic and Slavonic dia- 
lects, especially in English, though tliey have not been distinguished 
as suck in grammars. He quotes Professor H. H. Wilson as an English 
writer who has recognised the existence of linguals in his own language. 
Professor Wilson says {“ Sanskrit Grammar/’ p, 3), ‘‘ The Sanskrit 
consonaiits are generally pronounced as in English, and we have, it 
may be suspected, several of the sounds for which the ^San3krit alpha- 
bet has provided distinct signs, hut of which signs are wanting with 
us. This seems to he the case with the cereh7'als. We write but one 
t and one d, but their sounds differ in such words as trimipH and 
tongue, drain and den, in the first of which they are cerehrals, in the 
second dentals.” There is no doubt, I think, that the sound of the 
English t and d, in such councctious, is slightly lingual, and also this 
semi-lingual sound is developed through the influence f)f the contiguous 
r. The case w'ould be stronger, however, I think, if r preceded the 
dental or nascal, instead of following it, and if tlie vowel preceding r 
were long, not short. Thus the sounds t, d, and 7i, in the English 
words mart, yard, and harn, seem to me to have more of the character 
of the Indian linguals than in trumpet and drain. Dr Biiiiler pro- 
ceeds to observe that the proper persons to decide this question are the 
natives of India. He says, “ Every Englishman who has learned 
either ilahrathi, Guzerathi, Hindi, or Bengali, from a native teacher, 
will have observed that the S'^strt or Munshi constantly corrects his 
pronunciation, not of the linguah, but of the denials, and tells him 
that he (the pupil) always uses the former instead of the latter. The 
conclusion to be drawn from this fact is, that the Englishman is familiar 
with the first class of sounds only. Besides, the natives of India, in 
transliterating English words, constantly use their linguals to express 
the English so-called dentals. They write, for instance, ^irektar, instead 
of (firector, gavarnnieipf, instead of govenimeni!, &c.” 

There is undoubtedly a measure of truth in the supposition advo- 
cated above. The English t, d, and n, approach more nearly to the 
sound of the Indian linguals than to that of the dentals, espe<ually 
when intensified by a contiguous r. The influence of r on a contigu- 
ous d in English is well known. Hence, in several grammars of the 
Indian vernaculars intended for the use of Englishmen, students are 
advised to begin learning the lingual sounds by fancying the t, d, or n 
of the vernacular preceded by r. It accords generally also with my 
experience that Englishmen have less difficulty in acquiring the lingual 
sounds than in learning the peculiarly soft, distinctively dental sounds 
of the Indian t, d, and n. Beyond this, however, I am unable to go. 
There is still a great gulf, I conceive, between the slightly lingualiced 
English dentals and the true Indian linguals, — a gulf which many 
European students of the Indian languages are never able to jiass as 
long as they live (though they themselves are generally the last people 
to suppose tliis to be the case). Tlie difference between the tw'o chujses 
of sounds could not be better illustrated than by getting a native 
unacquainted with English to pronounce the two words referred to by 
Professor BUhler, which have become naturalised in the country, and 
especially the long list of .similar words, with their native translitera- 
tions, given at the ehd of . Dr BuhlePs paper by the editor of the 
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Madras Literary JoiirnaL Every person who has taught English to 
Indians knows how difficult it is to get them out of their lingual pro- 
nunciation of the English t and d. 

Up to this point, all the lingual sounds referred to by Dr Biihler, 
whether in Sanskrit and the Indian vernaculars derived from it, or in 
the tongues of modern Europe, have been found to be, and have been 
admitted to be, merely phonetic developments. Does this appear to 
be the case also in the Dravidian languages? I do not find any appre- 
ciable difference between any one of these languages and the rest with 
regard to the use of t or d; but a considerable difference is apparent 
with regard to the use of n and the peculiarly Dravidian linguals r, r, 
and 1. Many words which have n and I in the other dialects have % 
and I ill Telugu. Are we to explain this by supposing that Tel ugu 
remained unchanged, whereas in the other dialects, especially in Tamil 
and MalayMara, a certain fondness for the lingual sounds (that is, for 
the more distinctive sounds, as compared with the less distinctive) 
developed itself more and more as time wmnt on, as has been the case 
in Sanskrit and the JSTorth Indian vernaculars? I think not. On the 
contrary, the existence in several of the Dravidian languages of a ten- 
dency to soften down' these distinctive sounds is capable of being 
proved by a comparison of the ancient dialects of those languages with 
the modern. Thus old Canarese had the deep, vocalic, lingual r of the 
Tamil and MalajAlara, whilst the modern Canarese has lost it. This 
sound does not now exist in Telugu, and it cannot clearly be proved 
that it ever had it ; but the analogy of all the other dialects leads 
us to conclude that it had it originally, and that it lost it in course 
of time, as we know ^that Canarese did. Even in Tamil, it seems 
merging, in most parts of the country, either into I or y, and the true 
pronunciation is now seldom lieard. Both in Canarese and in Telugu 
the use of the hard lingual r, of which Tamil and Malayiilam are 
so fond, has become almost entirely obsolete, though the use of this 
consonant by the poets testifies to its currency in olden times. In 
Tu]tt this r has altogether disappeared, its place being generally sup- 
plied by y. It seems probable, therefore, that in those instances in 
which Telugu has n and I, whilst the other dialects have n and I, 
Telugu represents, not tlie older, but the more modern, usage of the 
people. Even though it should be admitted that Tamil carried its 
predilection for lingual sounds beyond the first phase of the language 
into the period when its secondary themes, derivatives, and inflexional 
suffixes were formed, it would still have to be remernbered — (and in 
this respect it would differ widely from the Sanskrit) — that the place 
those sounds held in the first phase of the language itself was certainly 
far from being merely phonetic. Large numbers of the oldest verbM 
roots in the language, representing the most primitive and necessary 
ideas, are differentiated from other roots solely by the difference be- 
tween the two classes of consonants. The following Tamil instances 
will suffice : — 

hidif to leap, «?, to say. 

hud% to drink. to count. 

pude% to hide. mcinei, a house. 

pudeif to sift. a stooL 
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from tlae Sanskrit/’ On the supposition, therefore, tkat tkey Lave a 
common origin, would it not follow that Sanskrit must have derived 
them from the Bravidian dialects ? 

Dr Biihler argues that “ the possibility of the borrowing of sounds 
by one language from another has never yet been proved,” and that 
“ comparative philologists have admitted loan-theories too easily, with- 
out examining facts.” ‘^Regarding the borrowing of sounds,” he 
says, “it may suffice for the present to remark, that it never has been 
shown to occur in the languages which were influenced by others in 
historical times, such as English, Spanish, and the other Romance 
languages, Persian, &c.” “ We find still stronger evidence,” he says, 

“ against the loan-theory in the well-known fact that nations which, 
like the Jews, the Parsees, the Slavonian tribes of Germany, the Irish, 
&:c,, have lost their mother-tongues, are, as nations, unable to adopt 
with tlie wmrds and grammatical laws also the pronunciation of the 
foreign language.” I am quite pre2?ared to agree with Dr Biihler up 
to a certain point. I admit that many nations, possibly that most 
nations, even whilst adopting wholesale the words of other nations with 
whom they have been brought into close contact, are found to have 
retained their own pronunciation without acquiring the peculiarities of 
the pronunciation of those other nations. But admitting it to be a fact 
that ten nations have not borrowed sounds from other nations, it is 
unsafe to argue from this that the eleventh nation cannot have done so. 
It is merely a question of fact j and if we find it in any case to be a 
fact that this supposed impossibility has taken place, all we can do is 
to add this new fact to our existing stock of facts, and modify our 
theories accordingly. An interesting illustration of the necessity of 
leaving an opening for new facts may be discovered in a portion of Dr 
Exihler’s own argument. “ Bet us consider,” he says, “ the case of the 
English. Though half of its words have been imported by the Uorman 
race, though most of the old Saxon inflexions have perished in the 
struggle between the languages of the conqueror and the conquered, 
though in some instances even Norman affixes have entered the organism 
of the original language, the quietism of the Saxon organs of speech 
has opposed a passive and successful resi.stance to the introduction of 
foreign sonnd.s. The English has received neither the clear French a, 
nor its u, nor its peculiar nasals. On the contrary, it has well pmserved 
its broad, impure vowels and diphthongs, and it is now as difficult for 
an Englishman to pronounce the French a or u, as it was for his Saxon 
ancestors eight hundred years ago.” This argument is well worked 
out. It proves conclusively that the English, whilst adojrting much 
of the vocabulary of the Normans, did not adopt their pronunciation. 
But what shall we say about the Normans themselves? Not two 
hundred years had elapsed since the first settlement of the Northmen 
in France when they conquered England j and duriSg that short time 
they liad not only exchanged their own Norse for the French of the 
period, but had adopted those sounds — ^had acepired those peculiarities 
of pronunciation — which Dr Biihler treats as distinctively and inalien- 
ably French. The very sounds to which he refers^the clear French 
«, the n, and its peculiar nasals, and of which he says that it is as 
difficult for an Englishman to pronounce them now as for his Saxon 
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ancestors eight hundred years ago — are sounds udiich the hHortlimon 
ot^ly a short time before their arrival in England had picked up from 
the race they conquered. What can be said of this, but that tlie 
imitativeness of the Normans is as much a fact in history, and as im:ch 
entitled to throw whatever light it can on the possibilities of Ituliaii 
philology, as the passiveness of the early English? ilay not thi.s at 
least be inferred, that if .the Normans had so much of the faculty of 
imitation as to be able to adopt the language of a race with which they 
came in contact, pronunciation and all, it requires no straining of the 
imagination to suppose the jSanskrit-speaking race imitative eJiougli 
to adopt — ^not the language of the race that preceded them in India — 
not their pronunciation— but merely a certain peculiarity in their pro- 
nunciation of a few consonants with wliich they could not fail to i)e 
struck ? 


"‘The possibility of the borrowing of sounds by one nation from 
nn+iioi-'J receives an illustration from the “ click” of Southern Africa ; 


another” 

and this illustration is all the more appropriate, seeing tiiat the “ click,” 
somewhat like the lingual sounds of India, is not a new, independent, 
consonantal sound, but merely a peculiarity of pronunciation attaching 
to a certain class of consonants. Dr Bleek remarks, “ The occurrence 
of clicks in the Kafir dialects decreases almost in proportion to their 
distance from the Hottentot border. Yet the most southern Tekeza 
dialects and the Se-suto have also (probably through Kafir influence) 
become to a slight extent possessed of this remarkable phonetic 
element.” — JSleeh's Comparative Grammar, p. 13. Bishop Callaway, 
in his preface to vol. i part i. of his “Zulu Nursery Tales,” Natal 
(and London, Triibner <fe Co,), says, “ It is generally supposed that 
the sounds called clicks are a modern intrusion into the alliterative 
class of languages, arising from intercoiirse with the Hottentots,” He 
adds, “ The view that the clicks are not native to the alliterative lan- 
guages is quite in accordance with the theory I have formed of their 
nature.” 

One of Dr Buhler’s objections to the supposition of the lingual mode 
of pronouncing certain consonants by the Sanskrit-speaking race hav- 
ing been derived from the Dravidiaus is, that the words containing 
linguals which I had represented as borrowed fr(nn the I>ravidian 
languages by the Sanskrit are not immeron.s enough to render this 
supposition admissible. The number of such words might easily be 
increased; but I do not attribute the adojrtion of lingual soinnls by 
the Aryans to tho influence of the words, whether few or many, 
borrowed by them from the Dravidians. It does not appear to mo "a 
necessary condition of the adoption of a peculiar pronunciation that 
“a great number of foreign words containing the partic.ular k-tt.or 
should fir-st be borrowed, and that the sound should thus become per- 
fectly familiar to '"the people.” In the case of the South African 
“ click,” each tribe retains its own words, whilst pronouncing them in the 
Hottentot fashion. But we need not go beyond the Sanskrit-speaking 
race itself^ for an illustration of the possibility of a peculiarity in 
pronunciation. making its way, not by the introduction sif now wmrds, 
but by the modification of the pronunciation of words already in exist- 
ence. Dr Biihler omasiders the lingual sounds of the Sanskrit an inde- 
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pendent development, “ a plionetic innovation •wHch. lias outgrown in 
course of time its original and legitimate limits.” He thinks it capable 
of proof that the dental sounds in Sanskrit are more ancient than the 
lingual, and that the predilection for lingual sounds went on gradually 
increasing. Supposing this granted, we are naturally led to inquire by 
what process the transformation of dentals to linguals became a cha- 
racteristic of the language of the whole race 1 It must have arisen, 
according to his theory, not from the adoption of new words, but from 
a certain peculiarity in the 2 >ronunciation of old words i)assing, like a 
new fashion, from one person to another. One person must have made 
a beginning ; that person’s family must have imitated him ; from one 
family the peculiarity must have spread to the other families of the 
ffotra; ffotra after gdtra must gradually have caught the infection ; and 
then at last, when the usage became universal, the new literature of the 
race provided it with a lasting resting-place. It appears to me, there- 
fore, that, on Dr BUhler’s hypothesis, as well as on mine, the borrowing 
of sounds must have been carried on on a very extensive scale. My 
hypothesis merely serves to show how this process may have received 
its first impulse, and been accelerated in its course. Probably also the 
Indo- Aryans were not the only people in ancient or later times amongst 
whom borrowing prevailed. How could the whole of the members of 
any nation or race have acquired its stock of distinctive sounds and 
words — how could organised varieties of speech have taken possession 
of the large areas in which they are now foiind — had not the practice 
stigmatised as the loan-theory” been in continual operation? Descent 
accounts for much ; imitativeness, as it appears to me, for more. 

After writing the above, I found a discussion of the same question 
by Mr Beames in §§ 59, GO, of his Comparative Grammar of the 
Modern Aryan Langtiages of India.” Mr Beanies takes to some extent 
the same line as Dr BUhler, but he enters more fully into the investi- 
gation of the question of the relation of the cerebrals to the dentals. 
With much of vvhat he says I fully agree. 

“ The connection between dentals and cerebrals rests on the principle, 
which I shall do my best to prove in this section, that these two classes 
of sounds are really the weaker and stronger branches respectively of 
one and the same groiq), which, as being produced by the instrumen- 
tality of the tongue, may be comprehended under the general name of 
linguals. Prom the nature of the case, it might be anticipated that 
Sanskrit, in, its polished or classical stage, would incline to the use of 
the softer or dental branch, while, on the other hand, the popular 
speech, as represented by the Prakrits, would adhere to the harsher 
or cerebral forms. It will be seen in the sequel how far this anticipa- 
tion is borne out by fects The modern languages present at 

first sight an inextricable chaos and confusion. There are cases (a) 
where the Sanskrit has the dental, Prakrits and theliioderns the cere- 
bral ; 0) where Sanskrit dental, Prakrit cerebral, and the moderns 
dental ; ( 7 ) where Sanskrit and Prakrit have dental, the moderns cere- 
bral j {&) Sanskrit cerebral, Prakrit the same, but the moderns dental. 
There are also instances in which two words, apparently cognate, differ 
only in this letter — one having the cerebral, the other the den' 

“ There would seem to be some misapprehension as to the 
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the Aryan, cerebrals, wHcli are treated by European scholars as though 
they were a class of sounds unpronounceable by otrr organs, and only 
to be with difficulty learnt by persons who have heard them uttered by 
the natives of India. Inasmuch as they are only found in the Indian 
branch of the great Indo-Germanic family, it has been somewhat 
hastily concluded that they are foreign to that family ^ and as a set 
of sounds which, in name at least, is identical with them, is found in 
the Dravidian languages, it has been assumed that these sounds are of 
non- Aryan origin, and that they have sprung partly from a tendency to 
harshen the pronunciation of the dentals acquired_ by the Aryans from 
their non- Ary an neighbours since their arrival in India, and partly 
from a wholesale importation of non-Aryan words into Sanskrit and 
its modern descendants. 

“Without absolutely denying the possibility that both of these 
theories may contain a certain amount of truth, I would bring forward 
some considerations to show that they are not either undoubtedly 
correct, or even necessary to account for the presence of these sr)unds, 

“ To go to the root of the matter,* we may endeavour to get at a true 
perceptioji of the real state of the question by analysing the sounds 
themselves. All consonants are produced by checking the outward 
flowing breath, through bringing into contact two of the organ.? of the 
mouth. Among these checks there is a regularly graduated series, 
produced by the contact of the tip of tlie tongue with the region ex- 
tending from the centre of the palate to the edges of the upper teeth. 
This series may be called the lingual series. If the tongue-tip be 
applied to the highest point of this region — that is, to the centre of 
the hard or true palate — ^the sounds are harsh, and similar to the letter 
r. Contact a little lower down, or more tow^ards the front, produces a 
sound less harsh, and so on j the more forward the contact the softer 
the sound, till at last, when we get to the edge of the teeth, the sound 
which results is extremely soft and smooth. The sounds of this serie.s, 
as expressed by the Teutonic branch of the family, are anumg the 
harsher, though not absolutely the harshest, notes of the series. In 
expressing t and we Teutons touch with our tongue.? the gum or 
fleshy part of the palate just abovei,tlie teeth. The Southern European 
races form the contact lower down, just where the o.sseous sub.stance 
of the teeth issues from the gums, thus producing a softer .sound than 
the Teutons. The Persians and Indians form it low down on the 
teeth, almost at their edge, thus producing the softest S(.mnd of all 
This Indian sound, being the result of impact on the teeth, i.s a true 
dental. We Teutons have no dental sounds at all, and the Italiaris have 
only semi-dentals. The Indians have, however, in addition to tlieir 
true dentals, another series produced by contact at a point a very little, 
if at all, higher than the Teutonic contact, so that they pos3e.ss, so to 
speak, the highest? and lowest notes of the scale, but not the inter- 
mediate ones. 

“ With the exception of the harsh Indian contact, the Teutonic is the 
highest in the, scale, and the reason of this is probably that the race 
which uses it, living in a cold country, hcis preserved that nervous 
vigour which cables it to employ its organs of speech firmly and 
crisply. In the South of Europe the warmer climate has induced a 
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certain amount of laxity, T,vliich. has told on the articulation, and the 
point of contact has therefore fallen lower, to a position which requires 
less effort on the part of the speaker ; while in the still hotter climate 
of Persia and India, greater relaxation has taken place, and the muscles 
of the tongue have become flaccid ; the member itself is long and soft, 
and naturally seeks the lowest and easiest place of utterance. Thus it 
comes to pass that the words which the Teutons pronounce with f and 
d are pronounced by the Indians with t and d. While daiiffhter, as 
pronounced by an Englishman, would be written by the Indians ddtar, 
they themselves at an early period said duJiitd. If we could find out 
how the word vras pronounced by the Aryans before they descended 
into the plains of India, we should probably have to write it dnhatd, 
or rather, in those days the sounds represented by the letters t and d 

did not exist The relaxation indicated by those letters must 

have taken place after the Aryans came into this country. Before that 
time, and ])robably for some centuries after it, their Ungual contact 
was, we may fairly assume, as crisp and firm, and its place as high up 
in the palate, as that of their European brethren. In those days they 
knew of no distinction between t and t, d and d. They had, how- 
ever, in their language words in which an r preceded or followed a 
dental, and in such combinations their lingual sounds assumed by 
degrees a harsher note, being produced by a contact nearer to the place 
of utterance of r, which is very high up in the palate. The people, 
though they gradually softened their place of contact, and brought it 
lower down in the mouth in the case of a single consonant, naturally 
retained a high contact wdien an r was in combination, and this habit 
must have become more and more marked as time went on. In pro- 
portion as the point of utterance of t and d sank lou’er in the mouth, 
the distance between it and the point of utterance of r got greater and 
greater, and the additional labour of moving the tongue from one point 
to the other increased, and to avoid this, the higher and harsher point 
of contact for t and d was retained. Then as the r, under the influence 
of other phonetic laws, began to be regularly omitted, nothing remained 
but tbe iinguals at a high point of contact — that is, what we now call 
cerebrals. So that when at length tlie art of writing was introduced, 
the national pronunciation had by that time become so fixed that it 
was necessary to recognise the existence of two separate sets of lingual 
utterances, and to provide appropriate symbols for each. But when 
they were confronted by the task of assigning either cerebral or 
dental iinguals to any individual word, the grammarians' to whose 
lot it fell to reduce their already highly-developed language to writ- 
ing, must liave had a difficult problem to solve. It is perhaps not to 
be expected that we should be able at this distance, of time to detect 
the principles on which they worked, or to aseertaih what were the 
considerations which guided them in determining in each case whether 
to write a dental or a cerebral. It result!^ however, from the remarks 
just made, that what we now call the cerebrals are i^e real equivalents 
of the European t and d} and that it is not these^ but the Indian dentals 
wliich are peculhir to those tongues. It is fair, therefore, to assume 
that the original form of such words as those which are given above as 
examples, is that which retains the cerebral, and that the dental form 
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lias grown onfe of tlie cerebral one by the process of weakening and 
softening which the Aryan organs of speech have undergone from the 
effects of climate. It would certainly be in full and complete hannuny 
with the present theory that the Prakrits, regarded as the collocpiial 
languages, should exhibit a more frequent use of the cerebral, w])ile 
the Sanskrit, regarded as the language of literature, should prefer the 
softer dental ; and, as has been stated above, it is actually asserted by 
several authors that this is the case. Unfortunately, luiwever, an 
examination of such examples of Prakrit as are available by no means 
bears out this assertion, and tlie evidence of tlie modern languages, 
which is of almost conclusive importance in this respect, shows that 
both dental and cerebral are used vritli equal frequency, even in 
derivatives from a common root ; and more than this, dentals arc used 
in cases where the recorded Sanskrit word is written only with a 
cerebral. 

“ It must have struck every one who lias resided in India that the 
native ear, though keen and subtle beyond belief in detecting minute 
differences of sound in native words, is very dull and blunt in catching 
foreign sounds. The ordinary peasant, who never mistakes gdt, seven, 
for sdt, sixty, however softly or rapidly spoken, will often be quite 
unable to catch a single word of a sentence in his own language, how- 
ever grammatically correct, and however distinctly uttered by an 
European, simply on account of some apparently trifling difference in 
pronunciation. Now we see something of this sort in the Prakrit of 
the plays. The slight differences or rudenesses of pronunciation among 
the lower classes were made much of by pla3^-writers, and exaggerated 
almost grotesquely. This tendency probably led to the practice of 
writing every n in Prakrit as w, and will also account for trmch of the 
irregularity in the employment of the cerebrals and dentals. Provin- 
cial peculiarities of pronunciation, such as exist in the present day in 
various parts of India, were seized upon and fixed, and words were 
spelt accordingly, without reference to tlieir etymology. 

One of the most striking of these provincial peculiarities is the 
fondness of the Sindhi for cerebrals. This language has preserved tlie 
harsher point of contact, and has ntit allowed itself to be weak an<i soft. 
The sturdy Jats, wandering over their barren deserts, were engaged in 
a constant struggle with nature for the bare permission to exist, and 
there was therefore little risk of their becoming languid or effeminate 
in speech or in any other qualification. 

'‘The further transition of the cerebrals and dentals into the semi- 
vowel ^ is a point attended with some obscurity. The process seems, 
like so many phonetic processes in the Indian languages, to work back- 
wards and forwards, and to branch out into furtlier collateral develop- 
ment, as into I (Js), f", and the like. I is a dental letter, and the 
change from d to d and then to ?, involving, as it docs, a passage from 
a dental to a cerebral, and back again to the dental, can only be 
accounted for on the supposition advanced above, that originally there 
was no difference between the two classes of sounds, and^^that, subse- 
quently to the rise and establishment of this difference, the popular 
ear has coufeoued to, recognise the close connection of the two, and to 
he a little rmeertam-when to use one, and w'hen the other. .... 
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“ I will now sum up what has been said about the cerebrals and 
dentals, and tlie two forma of 1. The cerebrals are the harsher, the 
dentals the softer, forms of the lingual series. The former correspond 
very nearly to our English sounds, the latter are unlike any sound 
current in Europe, and have arisen from the debilitating effects of a 

hot climate From all these circumstances we infer the original 

unity of all the lingual group, and its afS.nity to the European 
dentals.” 

Mr Beanies has discussed the origin of the cerebral sounds, and the 
nature of tlio difference between them and the dentals so exhaustively, 
and I am so perfectly in agreement with him in much of what he says, 
that, though I have already given to the discussion of this subject too 
large a share of the space at my disposal, I have thought it best to 
reprint nearly all he has said in extenso, and allow it to speak for itself, 
contenting myself with making only a few remarks on that portion of 
his theory which runs counter to my own. I need not repeat anything 
I have said iu my remarks on Dr BiihleFs paper. Whilst I admit 
that the dentals of the European languages are only- partially dentals, 
and that the dentals of the languages of India, being formed into a 
class by themselves separate from the cerebrals, are more perfectly 
worthy of being called by that name, I do not admit that the Indian 
cerebrals represent the original sounds of the letters of the lingual class 
better than the dentals. 

In another passage (p. 2G4), Mr Beames speaks of the cerebrals as 
“regarded by the Pandits, who worked at a time when the usual 
lingual contact of their nation had passed down to a lower point of 
contact, as in some w'ay derived from the dentals ; an erroneous view, 
in which they have been followed by many European scholars.” -In this 
matter, as it appears to me, the IPandits have not fallen into error. 
Dentals were regarded as best representing the true pronunciation of 
old Aryan words, not only at the time when Paniiii and the gram- 
matical writers lived, but also at the time w’hen Sanskrit compositions 
were first committed to writing. Cerebral sounds had by that time 
come to be sharply distinguished from dentals, and a separate set of 
characters had been invented for thSir expression ; yet, on comparing 
the stock of words possessed iu common by the Sanskrit and the other 
languages of the Indo-European group, it will be manifest that dentals 
were iu almost every instance preferred. Cerebral sounds seem to 
have been treated as novelties, or at least as later developments, 
whereas dentals were regarded as a portion of the old Aryan inherit- 
ance. But this line of argument is capable of being carried much 
further back. Long before grammatical rules were formed — long 
before writing was introduced — at that early period when the Vedic 
hymns began to be composed, and sacrificiM formal® began to be 
handed down from priest to priest, the same distinction between dentals 
and cerebrals, and the same preference for jdentals, evidently existed. 
I cannot do better than quote Mr Beames himself. He says (Intro- 
duction, p. 5), “Although Pdgiini lived in an age when the early Aryan 
dialects had already undergone much change from their pristine con- 
dition, yet among the Brahmans, for. whom alone he laboured, there 
existed a traditional memory of the ancient, and then obsolete, form of 
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theix reUgious and professional “i™® f 3 „„,a„as 5 that crery 
recite lonn^sa of S'®‘ aivinity in itself, and nliich had 

Sled down fro. primeval times absolutely n„- 


■hanged.” +T,„nw rP^nectino- the origin of the Sanskrit 

Again, 

dentals and the ° dentals and cerebrals of the Dra- 

ought to eviS, or .it le.ist should uppcar 

5SC|Se wer^^'t *b“ 

IteS no F°S whatever^forjnoh “ “ j“orebS 

Dravidian ^ the oldest and most 

ssisassssi 

line of argument taken by myseH in “Son 

SS:S==ss:sri;"f= 

is ahvavs by conscious and intentional efforts kept up to soine kn 
SanS To one Avho has spent some years in the Panjab or Hin- 
dustan the ordinary pronunciation of the Ikngalis and (.,>ri}as certain y 
and foreign, and as these two races are surronuded by 
and lich mixed np with non-Aryans, it is probable ^ 
of the latter will eventually be found to have had much to do with thi 

^^®»This^OTrious Wy I is very widely employed in 

prouo of languages, where it interchanges freely with r and <1, and ic 

is als^o foundin the Kol family of Ceu^fcral India ^ 

Oriyas are perhaps of aU the Aryan tribes those winch 

longest time in contact with Kols and Dravidians, and it is 

pr4ig, therefore, to find the cerebral I more freely used by them t 

hv the others - . , . It is noticeable in many languages, that whore 

agnation gets hold of, or invents, some peculiar sound, 

falls in love with it, and drags it into use at every turn, whether there ^ 
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be any etymological reason for it or no. We English, for instance, 
Lave dragged our favourite ik into a number of words wliei*e it has no 
business to be 3 and similarly the Oriyaa and Marathas bring in this 
beloved Z where ? should be."— P. 445. 

“ Oriya and IMaratha have long been spoken in tracts partly peopled 
by non- Aryans : in the case of the former, by Kols and Telingas 3 in 
that of the latter, by Gonds, Bhils, and Canarese, The Aryans of 
Gujarat also displaced non- Ary an tribes, and may from them have 
caught this trick of speech (the use of broken vowels and a short e), as 
may also the Bengalis from the numerous wuld tribes on their fron- 
tiers.” — P. 141, It %Yill be seen that, whilst as regards the special 
question of the adoption of the cerebral sounds from the Dravidians by 
the Indo-Aryans, Mr Beames's opinion coincides, on the whole, with 
Dr Biihler’s, as regards the general question of the possibility of pecu- 
liarities of pronunciation being borrowed by one people from another, 
w'ith which it is very much mixed up, his opinion coincides with mine. 
I claim his vote also with regard to one of the cerebrals themselves — 
the cerebral Z. 

Dr Trumpp, in liis recently-published “ Grammar of the Sindhi Lan- 
guage,” advocates the view of this question I have taken. He thinks 
the JSTorth Indian vernaculars have been considerably inrluenced by the 
Dravidian, or at least non-Arya)i, languages spoken by the Indian 
aborigines 3 and, in particular, attributes the cerebrals to this source. 
“ The cerebrals," he says, “ comprise the most non-Aryan elements of 
the language (the Sindhi).” He thinks “ nearly three-fourths of the 
words which commence with a cerebral are taken from some aboriginal 
non-Aryan idiom, which in recent times has been termed Scythian, but 
which we should prefer to call Tatdr.” “ This seems,” he says, “ to 
be verj’- strong proof that the cerebrals have been borrowed from some 
idiom anterior to the introduction of the Aryan family of languages. 
The Sanskrit uses the cerebrals very sparingly, but in Prakrit, which 
is already considerably tinged with so-called ‘ provincial,’ that is, with 
non- Aryan elements, they struggle hard to supplant the dentals.” — 
P. 21. Hence the preference by natives of cerebrals to dentals in' the 
transliteration of European ■words, of %vhich so much use is made by 
Dr Biihler and Mr Beames, appears to be merely in accordance with 
the preference of cerebrals to dentals exhibited in the Prakrits, and 
which is found in full operation in the dialects which have sprung from 
the Prakrits. This preference simply proves, in Dr Trumpp’s opinion, 
that the cerebrals are more familiar to the people of India than the 
dentals (p. 24). He attributes also to Dravidian influences the aver- 
sion of the Prakrit to aispirates, and the peculiar pronunciation certain 
letters (ck and /) have received in certain connections in MarS-thi. 
Mr Edkins (in “China’s Place in Philology") remarks that in the 
Malay alphabet a Dravidian influence may be suspected in the cerebral 
series of letters t, d, The initial consonant in Malay is generally 
single, as in the Dravidian tongue. 

The Dravidian Z (as will be seen under 'the next head) is inter- 
changeable with the cerebral d, through their middle point, the vocalic 
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r. All these letters indeed appear to have a cognate origin. They 
are so easily interchanged, that one is tempted to consider them all 
merely jis varieties of one and the same sound. 


Dialectic Inteechange op Consonants. — Under this head I 
intend to consider, not the euphonic refinements v’hlch have been 
tabulated, and perhaps in part invented, by grammarians, but those 
natural, unintentional mutations and interchanges which are brought 
to view by a comparison of the various Dravidian dialects. These 
dialectic interchanges will bo found to throw much liglit on the Dra- 
vidian laws of sound, whilst they enable us to identify many ivords 
and inflexional forms contained in the various dialects, which appear 
at first sight to be unconnected, but which are in reality the same. 

Following, as before, as far as possible, the order of the Deva-naguri 
alphabet, I proceed to point out the dialectic changes to wliich each 
Dravidian consonant appears to be liable. I omit the aspirated con- 
sonants as not really Dravidian. 

1. The gutturals r h, g, n. 

g being merely the sonant of 7r, in the changes now to be inquired 
into, /c and ^ will be regarded as identical. 

(i.) 7c, when used as a sonant — that is, as g — changes into v. “Where 
we have g in Tamil, we sometimes find v in Telugu — e.g., dgit, Tam, 
to become; am, Tel. In M, the iutinitive of this verb in Telugu, 
which corresponds to the Tamil dga, h (or g) reappears. It is in the 
middle of words, where it is a sonant, that tliis consonant evinces a 
tendency to be changed into v. This tendency constantly appears in 
the spoken language of the lower classes of the Tamil peojde in the 
Southern provinces ; and has found a place even in the poets — e.g,, 
ndva, to be pained, instead of Ahe more common g in the 

middle of a'word is sometimes lost altogether, not merely softened into 
v-~-e.g., pacjiidi, Tam. a share, has become p^di, half ; sagada, a cart, 


In Telugu, v is often not only pronounced, but written, instead of 
g — e.g., pagadamu, coral, corrupted into pavadmnu. Compare with 
this the change of the Sanskrit laghu, light, into the Latin levU It 
will be seen that, yjcr contT'a, v sometimes becomes g in Telugu. This 
change sometinfte.<5 takes place in Malay ^lam also — e.g,, chuvanna, red, 
is often cJmganna {ihancla, Tam.) 

(ii,) h changes into ch or s. As the Tamil i becomes ch when 
doubled, and is represented in the alphabet by the equivalent of the 
Deva-n^gart ch, the change of k into ch is identical with that of k 
into L The- former change appears in Telugu, the latter in Tamil, 
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Compare tlie change of the Greek and Latin h into the Sanskrit ^ — 
e.(/., dha and decern, softened into damn, ten, 

Canarese generally retains h, the older pronunciation of this con- 
sonant ; and where h is found in Canarese, we generally find ch in 
Telugu and s in Tamil — e.g.,hinna, Can, small; chintia, TeL; iinna, 
Tam. : Jcivij Can. the ear ; chevi, Tel. ; kvi, Tam. : gey, Can. to do ; 
chey, Tel. ; sey, Tam. Sometimes the older h is retained by Tamil 
as well as by Canarese, and the softening appears in Telugu only — 
e.g,, Icedu, Tam, and Can. to spoil ; Tel. chedu, or chexm. The word 
for hand is in Tamil Icei, in Canarese lidyi, in Telugu hd (also Jcdii) ; 
but there i.s another word in Telugu, cM (cheyyi), the hand, which is 
the ordinary instrumental affix {cheta), and this is evidently- a softened 
form of or M. 

A similar change of & into ch appears in Sanskrit — e.gi, compare 
vdch-as, of speech, with the nominative vM, speech. 

(hi.) hh change systematically into eh or chok This change may be 
regarded as the rule of the pronunciation of the lower classes of the 
Tamil people in the southern districts. Farther north; and in gram- 
matical Tamil, it is rarely met with, but in the Telugu country the 
rale re-appears ; and in a large class of words, especially in the forma- 
tives of verbs, the double h of the Tamil is replaced regularly by ch in 
Telugu. The following instances of this change are contained even in 
grammatical Tamil ; — hdychclm, to boil, for the more regular TcdyTchu, 
and p&ychclm, to irrigate, for ■pdylcku, A single illustration will suffice 
to illustrate the perfect conformity in this point between the vulgar 
pronunciation of Tamil in the extreme south and the- regular gram- 
matical use of ch for Tck in Telugu. Yeiklca, Tam. to place (infinitive), 
is pronounced veichcha fcy the illiterate in the southern Tamil districts j 
and in grammatical Telugu the same word is both written and pro- 
nounced veicha. 

(iv.) Jc appears sometimes to have changed into t. I cannot adduce 
a good instance of this change in the Dravidian languages’; but I- 
suspect that the t of some inflexional terminations in G6nd (e.g., the 
nominative plural of the personal pronouns) has been derived from the 
Tamil h. Compare also vdidli, a doorway, Telugu, with the Malayfilam 
form of the same word, vdtil or vddil. I am doubtful, however, 
whether this illustration can be depended upon, because the Tamil 
form of the same word is vdsal, classically vdyil, from 'sdy-il, literally 
mouth-house. In other families of languages the interchange between 
]c and t is not uncommon — e.g., Doric he, instead of s-xe/vog. 

2. The palatals : ch or i, j, Hj, 

I class the changes of ch, s, and j together, those letters being in 
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reality but one in the Dravidian languages. The only change to -R'hicli 
this letter i orj is liable, is that of being softened into In -words 
borrowed by Tamil from Sanslirit, y is optionally used instead of j?, 
and very commonly instead of j. Thus rdjd., Sans, a king {in Tamil 
rdisd, and with the masculine formative, rds-an)^ becomes rdy-an. In 
the southern provinces of the Tamil country this change of s into 
y has become a characteristic of the pronunciation of the low^er classes. 
In those provinces, in all words in which this letter occurs, whether 
Sanskrit or Tamil, the s is changed into y — e.g., they say ariyi^ rice, 
instead of arisi. In Malay^lam this becomes ari. Dr Gundert thinks 
the d of the Tulu 2ntdctr, name, derived from the s of the corresponding 
Canarese pesar. If so, we have here a change of s into d. 

On comparing Canarese with Tamil, Ave often fmd s -where we should 
have expected y — e.g,, hesar (^qv pesar), Gan. a name, in-stead of peyar, 
Tam. It seems unsafe, however, to a.ssurae that in these cases y "'''as 
the original and i the corruption. It may as well be that s wus the 
original and y the corruption. The Tamil peijar may therefore be a 
softened form of the Canarese hesar (Tulu, pudar), and what renders 
this more likely is that the Tamil peyar itself is still further softened 
into In high Tamil, as in MalayUlam, the softened form is often 
preferred by the poets as more elegant. It may possibly therefore he 
more ancient — e.g., peim, green, is in both languages more poetical 
than pa^um. All that is certain with regard to such cases is, that y 
and s often change places.; The existence, however, of a dialectic 
change from k to y, as apparent especially in the .southern districts, is 
clearly proved by the change Sanskrit derivative.? have undergone. 

3. The lingnals or cei'ehrah : t, d, ii, 

(i.) The lingual f, when used as a sonant £<nd pronounced as cf, is 
sometimes changed into the vocaljlc r in Tamil — e.g., nddi, Sans, a 
measure, is commonly written and pronounced in Tamil iidri; and this 
is colloquially pronounced in the southern districts by a further 
change of r into Z. In old Canarese this Sanskrit d often -becomes 
. , as in Tamil. These letters are considered cognate, like r and r, | 
and 1. In Tuda, ^ becomes r — e.g,, ndd-u^ a district, becomes 7u1r. 
The counterpart of this change — ^viz., the change of r into d — ^is still 
more common in the Dravidian languages. (See r.) In Telugu there 
are some instance^! of the change of ^ into the hard, rough 
chedit, to 'spoil (Tam. and Can. kedu), should have for its transi- 
tive form cheduclm, answering to the Tamil heduM&u; whereas cJi£sntchu 
is used instead ■ 

ii.) ip This lingual nasal is frequently softened in Telugu into 
71, the nasal of the dental row. Tjunii, perhaps the most authentic 
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representative of the ancient speech of the Bravidians, makes much 
use of as well as of the other cerebrals ; and the colloquial 
Tamil goes hejond the grammatical Tamil in preferring n to n. 
Telugu, on the other hand, whilst it uses the other cerebrals freely 
enough, often prefers n to fi. Thus it softens the Tamil (and old Dra- 
vidiau) words &an, eye, vm, heaven, mart, earth, into hannu, vinmi, and 
manmi. It softens even some Sanskrit words in a similar manner — 

c. y., in addition to gimamti, quality, a tatsama word, it uses also the 

tadhlicvva, gonamii. MalayMam sometimes uses ij. instead of n — 
e.g.f nbialclcu, to thee, instead of, but also in addition to, ninaklcu. 
Oil the other hand, it sometimes softens into like Telugu — e,g., 
tuniyu, daring, instead of the Tamil twiimi. So also eybadu, eighty, 
in Tamil, becomes embadu in Malay^lam. Tamil in general leaves ^ 
unassimhated to succeeding consonants — thus, pe% Tam. a female, has 
become without change ; but this n is hardened by assimilation 

into t in pettei, female. So eritu^ Can. eight, which must have been 
the original form of the word in Tamil {eii, eight, tu, piroperly du, the 
neuter formative), has become in TamU eftu. The n has disappeared 
altogether in pedei^ for pe{tei, Tam, female. 

4. The dentals : t, d, n. 

(i.) ty or its sonant equivalent d, changes into r in Tamil, especially 
between two vowels. In the interchange of the cerebral d and r, r 
sometimes appears to have been the original sound, and d the corrup* 
tion ; but in the change which is now referred to, it is d that appears 
to be the original sound, which is changed into r. This change may 
arise from the circumstance that the r into which d is altered is pro- 
nounced very like a dental, and bears a considerable resemblance to 

d. In the southern districts of the Tamil country, the change of d 
(when preceded and followed by a vowel) into r or r is exceedingly 
common in the pronunciation of the lower classes j but the same 
change has in some instances found its way into the written lan- 
guage — e.g., vireiy seed, or to sow, instead of the more correct vidd. 
In Canarese uc/, the inflexional increment, or basis of most of the 
oblique cases of certain singular nouns, changes in some instances 
into ar — e.g,^ compare id-ar-a, of this, from id-Uy this, with imr-ad-ay 
of a tree, from warn, a tree. In this instance the change from d 
to Ty or some equivalent change, was obviously required by euphony ; 
id-ad~a would have been intolerably monotonous, and mc^-ar-a not 
less so. The ar of the Canarese idara.v& supposed by Dr Gundert 
to be the equivalent of the Tamil an in idcmy of this. Even if this 
should be so, the change of d into r in Tamil> especially in the south, 
is indubitable. This change (of d into r) is not unknown to the 
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North Indian languages ; and in that family it is often followed up 
by a further change of r into I, Some instances occur iu Hin- 
dustani and .Bengali — e.g., des, ten, becomes reh in the compound 
numbers, as hd-reh^ twelve. An instance of the change of r into I 
is furnished by another compound numeral, sixteen, which is not 
but sb-Wu The Pralirit also changed d into r, as is seen 
in the instance of the word raha, ten, which has superseded dalia^ 
a softened form of the Sanskrit dasa, and which is used instead of 
daha, at the end of compound numerals. It seems to me possible, 
but not very probable, that in these cases, and also in the use iu 
Bengali and Marathi of I instead of d or t, as a sign of the pre- 
terite and passive participles, we see an evidence of the ancient 
prevalence of Dravidiau influences in Northern India. It may be 
noticed here that the Umbrian also regularly changed d into r — e.g., 
sedes was written seres. As in Tamil, however, this change took 
place only when d cameBetvveeu two vowels. 

(ii.) t or d sometimes changes in klalayalam into 1. This pecu- 
liarity is apparent chiefl.y in words borrowed from Sanskrit — e.g.^ 
^altmam, a lotus, from Sans, 'padma; Falimandbhaf also vulgarly 
Palpatidba^ from PadmandWia, the Travancore name of Yishnu, he 
who has a lotus navel; tdlparyam, from Sans, idtparya, purpose. 
The Dravidian tar, pronounced iat, euphonised from tan^ its own, the 
inflexion of tdn, self, is also sometimes pronounced tal. 

(iii) t or d sometimes changes into s. 

This change appears in Tamil in the optional use of s in the forma- 
tives of nouns, instead of d. Thus, perisu, large, or that which is large, 
is commonly used instead of peridu, the more correct form. The 
vulgar Tamil vayasu, age, is derived, not directly from the Sanskrit 
vayas, as might be supposed, but, from vayadzt, the regular Tamil 
equivalent of vayas. In Telugu, also, d is frequently subject to this 
change. In MalayS,lam f and s interchange, especially in the speech of 
the vulgar. Dr Gundert mentions a curious instance of this inter- 
change. The lower classes, he says, sometimes say seivatte ihil'ka, to 
serve God, instead of teivatle sevildca. "We appear to have a remarkable 
instance of the softening of d into i, of i into y, and finally of the 
ohiitei-ation of the y itself, in the Dravidian word already mentioned, 
signifying a name.^ This in Tulu is pudar, in ancient Caiiarese peiar, 
in classical Tamil peyar, and finally in modern Tamil per. In Tuda 
d sometimes becomes tsh (or ch)~^e.g., eid~u^ Can. five, becomes 
iMsh. : 

(iv.) nd changes in Tamil into tij. In this change J must be con- 
sidered as identical with i,. being the sound which i takes when pre- 
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ceded by a nasal ; and it is always expressed by i in Tamil. In this 
conjunction the dental n changes into ?4, wMcb is the nasal of the 
palatal row. The change of nd into especially takes place after tbe 
vowels i or ei. In general it is heard in the pronunciation of the lower 
classes only ; but in a few instances it has found its way into gramma- 
tical compositions — c.y., dnduy five, has changed into eiv^u^ and this 
again, I believe, into a form which is found even in the Tamil 
classics. The change of nd into nj is classical in Malay^lam. (See 
the numeral /ve.) 

(v.) tt change into ckch in Tamil after the vowels i and eL The 
change to which I refer appears to be one of dd into is, if the form of 
the Tamil letters is regarded ; but it has already been explained that 
sonants become snrds when doubled ; and hence dd must be expressed 
as % and ii as cliche this being their pronunciation when in juxtaposi- 
tion. The corruption of the double, soft dentals U into the palatals ii, 
which are represented by chek, is peculiarly easy and natural This 
click which arises out of though almost universally characteristic of 
the pronunciation of the mass of the Tamil people, as distinguished 
from the literati, is rarely found in grammatical compositions, except 
in the formatives of derivative nouns, especially after the semi-vowels 
T and r — c.y., unar-chclii, sensation, knowledge, instead of xinardti 
which is more in accordance with analogy. In MalayMam this change 
from it to ch not only appears in the pronunciation of the vulgar, 
but is the rule of the language after the vowels i and e; and ch is 
written as well as pronounced — e.g., compare chirichcJia^ that laughed, 
with the corresponding Tamil siritta. 

(vi.) 71 also changes, though still more rarely, into tti — e,g,, mtru, 
you, in Telugu, appears to have been altered from ntru, the form which 
answers to the Tamil and whiefi Telugu analogies would lead us 
to expect. (See the section on “ The Pronoun.'’) 

5. The labials : p, b, m. 

(i.) p changes in Canarese into h. This remarkable rule applies to 
the initial p of nearly all words in modern Canarese, whether they are 
pure Dravidian words or Sanskrit derivatives — e.g., paitu, Tam. ten 
ipadi, Tel.) is in Canarese hattu. In like manner, patpa, money, a 
Sanskrit derivative, is in modern Canarese ka‘^a. This change of p 
into h seems to have taken place in comparatively recent times ; for in 
old Canarese, and in the dialect of the Badagas of the Hilgherries, 
p almost invariably maintains its ground. A change similar to this is 
occasionally apparent in the Mari^thi, the neighbour of the Canarese 
on the north j the Siinskrit participle bhUtOrSf one who has been, being 
altered in Marathi to hdid — 1 was. Compare also the 
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Prakrit li6-fn,if I was, from WvMa-sini, A similar change of p into h 
appears in Armenian-— e.y., foot is in Armenian h€t (for and 

father, (for jpaj/r). 

It is curious to notice the same change in the far East. II hat is p 

in Chinese became in Japanese first/ then A 

(ii.) h, the sonant of p, sometimes changes into in^e,g., padi, Tel. 
ten, becomes midi in iom-midi, nine, a. corapoimd rvhich the analogy 
of both Tamil and Telugn would require to be toni-ladi; aihar, they 
■will say, is often in poetical Tamil enmar; ^in-hcm, Tam. being about 
to eat, the future verbal participle of wi in classical Tamil, becomes 
UTi-mdn in Mahiyiilam. 6 is also euphonically added to m in vulgar 
Tamil. I do not refer to such words as pdmbu, Tam. a snake, as com- 
pared with pdmii, Tel. ; for in those instances the m itself is euphonic, 
and hi (in Can. vu) is the real formative ; compare Can. hdvu (^idru), 
a snake. Cases in which the m is radical and the b euphonic occur 
plentifully in colloquial Tamil — e.y., }:bdu‘niei^ wheat, commonly pro- 
nounced Mdmib&i, from 8ans. gbdhdma, 

(iii.) h is often softened into v in Tamil. Most transitive verbs in 
Tamil form their future tense by means of p or pp; and in the corre- 
sponding intransitives we should expect to find the future formed by 
h, the sonant of p. Where the root ends in a nasal consonant, this b 
appears ; but where it ends in a vowel, h is ordinarily changed into v. 
(See the section on “ The Verb.”) In some instances in the Tamil poets 
this b of the future is changed, not into v, but into m, according to the 
previous rule. 

(iv.) m changes into n. This change is often apparent in the nomi- 
natives of_ neuter nouns in Tamil, the ordinary termination of many of 
which is m, hut which optionally terminate in n — e.g,, pala~% profit, a 
derivative from phala, Sans., is mcTre commonly used than pala-7}i. In 
Telugu, hola-nu, a tank, answers to the Tamil hula-m. 

(v.) m changes into v. mdman, father-in-law, and mdmt, mother-in- 
law, in Tamil, are softened in Coorg into mdm and mdvt; ndm^ we, and 
nhn, you, in ancient Canarese, are softened in the modern colloquial 
dialect to nd-m and 

6. 2'he liquid consorianis or semi-vowels : r, I, v, r, /, r. 

(i.) y changes into n and w. In some cases, though it is certain that 
y and n interchafige, it is uncertain which is the more ancient. Thus 
the Dravidian pronoun of the first person is ydn^ dn / and it 

might be argued either that ydn was derived from ndn, through the 
middle point ^n, or that, through the same middle point, ndn was 
derived from ydn. On examining, however, words borrowed frora 
Sanskrit, there can be no doubt that in some instances at least y was 
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tlie original and n tlie corruption. Thus, yuga, Sans, a yoke, is in 
Tamil oiugam, and Yamaf the god of death, is sometimes Tainan, 
sometimes JTaman. It is • curious to trace the different forms this 
•word assumes in Tamil We find Yaman, Eman, Kaman, and Haman. 
The European word “ anchor” has become in Tamil nanghuram and 
7KcnglcAram, The change of y into n in yitga and Tama is mentioned 
by Tamil grammarians themselves. We have probably an instance of 
the same tendency in the change of the formative of the Tamil relative 
participle ya (y + a) into na — e.g,, solliya, that said, becomes iolUna, 
and this ionna. 

(ii.) y sometimes changes into d in Canareseand Tidu — e,g., ddva, 
Can. who, which, what, alternates with ydva; ddvadu, what thing, 
with yAvadn. The latter word is dddavu in Tulu. 

(iii.) y changes into s. It has been shown that ch, s, and J are soft- 
ened into y in Tamil. Notwithstanding this, and in direct opposition 
to it, 'we find in colloquial Tamil, especially in that of the southern dis- 
tricts, a tendency also to harden y into s. Where s ought to be, it is 
pronounced as y, and where y ought to be, it is pronounced as i — e.g., 
paii, hunger, is mispronounced by the vulgar payi; whilst myavu, the 
belly, is transformed into vahm. This change of y into k is not con- 
fined to the south, though it is more frequently met with there. Even 
in Madras, payangal, boys, is pronounced pasangal, and ayal, near, is 
not only pronounced but written asal. The change of y into i, and 
again conversely of i into y, might seem to be owing to some peculiar 
perversity, but doubtless there is a cause for the change in each case, 
and hence it is not always easy to determine which is the original and 
which the corruption. Where y is used euphonically to prevent hiatus, 
it does not change into s. 

“ y is regularly changed to j in Hindi, Panjabi, Bengali, and Oriya ; 
less frequently in Marathi, Gajarathi, and Sindhi. In these three 
languages y retains its liquid sound of y. This change is by Vararachi 
confined to initial y. The stress laid on an initial consonant being 
greater than that on one in the middle of a word, it is natural that y 
should be more often changed to j in the former position than in the 
latter.” — Beames, p. 249. 

(iv.) r changes to T. This, as might be expected, is a very common 
change. What is r in one dialect is often r in another, or nice versa. 
The following is an example of both sounds interchanging in one 
and the same dialect In Tamil there are two words for black, Icarv, 
and haxit. They are now independent, with meanings that some- 
what divaricate, but there can be no doubt that they were originally 
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(v.) r changes into L r and I are found to be interchangeable in 
many families of languages. Dr Eleek, speaking of the Setshuana 
dialects, remarks, “ One is justified in considering r in these dialects as 
a sort of floating letter, and rather intermediate between I and r than 
a decided r in sound.” In the Draridian family, this interchange of r 
and I is one of very common occurrence. Sometimes I is corrupted into 
r; bnt in a larger number of cases r appears to be the original, and I the 
corruption. In the case of the distinctively Dravidian r and /, the 
change is uniformly of the latter nature ; and the change of the ordi- 
nary semi-vowel r into the corresponding I, though not uniform, is an 
exceedingly common one, and one which nray be regarded as a charac- 
teristic of colloquial Tamil. It is common in hlalayrdam also. It 
is especially at the beginning of words in Tamil that this change 
occTjrs, and it takes place as frequently in the case of derivatives from 
Sanskrit as in the case of Dravidian roots — e.g., rahJn, to save 
(ral'sh, Sans.), is pronounced by the vulgar lahJd or latc/ii. In the 
middle of words r is less frequently changed into 1; nevertheless where 
Tamil uses r we sometimes find I in Telugu — e.g.^ ieri, to appear, in 
Tamil, becomes teli-yu in Telugu. This is also the equivalent of the 
Tamil teli^ clear ; but I consider teri and ieli, in Tamil, different forms 
of the same root. Similarly the r of Tamil sometimes becomes I in 
the middle of words in Malayalam — e.g., Tam. loarisd, a shield j Mai. 
pah'ia. 

Seeing that a tendency to change ?• into I still exists and operates 
in the Dravidian languages, especially in Tamil, it may be concluded 
that in these ancient roots which are the common property of several 
families of language, and in which an interchange appears to exist 
between r and r was the original and I the altered sound — e.g., if the 
Dravidian Tcar-u or Mr, black, is connected, as it evidently is, with the 
Sanskrit Ml-a, black, it may be concluded that the Sanskrit form of the 
root is less ancient than the Dravidian ; and this supposition seems to 
be confirmed by the existence of this root, Mr, black, in many of the 
Scythian languages. Compare Jeri, the root of h'ishna, Sans, black. 

The fact of the frequency of the interchange between r and I (irre- 
spective of the question of priority) would lead us to suspect a remote 
connection between several sets of Dravidian roots which are now con- 
sidered to be independent of each other — e.g., compare sir, Turn, small, 
with iil, few ; and par (probably another form of per), large, with pal, 
many. Another form of ihr, small, is sin. 

(vi.) I changes into n Whilst the ordinary change is that of r into 
I, the change of I into r is occasionally met with, and forms one 
of the peculiarities of Toju, Ttiju generally changes the final I of 
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tlie other Dravidian languages into r — e.g,^ ml, Tam. a bow (bilhi. 
Can.) becomes in Tulu Ur. In this instance it cannot be doubted that 
I was the original termination of the word, for we find the same root 
west of the Indus in the Brahui lilla, a bow. A similar interchange 
between I and f takes place in Central Asia. The I of Manchu is r 
in Mongolian. 

(vii.) I sometimes changes into r — e.g., compare nil, Tam. to stand, 
with niTidtu, to cause to stand. 

In Zend and old Persian, I was unknown, and r was systematically 
used instead. In Teiugu, lu, the pluralising suffix of nouns, is some- 
times changed into ru. This change, however, of I into r is not syste- 
matic, as in Tulu, but exceptional. In Tamil, I is eupbonicaUy changed, 
not into r, but into r before all hard consonants — e.g., palpala, various, 
becomes in written compositions parpala. This proves that a change 
of I into r is not contrary to Tamil laws of sound. 

“Z is constantly changed to r in Sindhi when non-initial. In- 
stances are — Sans. Mia, black, Sind. Mrd; Sans, sthala, place, 
Sind, tkaru. In the Prakrits the reverse is the case ; in nearly all the 
dialects except the principal or Mah^rS,shtri, r is changed into This 
statement is made among others of the Magadhi dialect. In the 
modern Magadha country, that is, in Southern Bihar, however, the 
tendency is decidedly the other way ; and throughout the Eastern 
Hindi area, from Oudh to the frontier of Bengal, the rustics constantly 
pronounce r where I is the correct sound. This I can testify from 
personal observation during many years’ residence in these parts. Thus 
we ordinarily hear harid for Tcdl&, black ; and this peculiarity may he 
noticed occasionally in the speech of the lower orders in other parts of 
the Hindi area, as, for instance, in Marwari, chdrnd, to wander, for 
cJialnd. In old Hindi poems many instances may be found, asjangar 
lot jangal, forest, and the like. In fact, so great is the confusion 
between these two letters, that they may in some parts of India be said 
to be used indifferently, and the speakers appear to be unconscious that 
they are saying r instead of . 

*' The semi-vowel r is a very persistent letter, and is never ejected or 
elided. In Prakrit it is changed into I (in certain words). There is 
very little tendency to change r into I in the Indians of the present 
day. The tendency, as I stated under I, is ratiker the other way, 
though writers on the Prakrits affirm that in all the minor dialects r is 
changed into 1. As far as it concerns the real origin and root-form of 
words, the matter is one of little moment. If it be true that the 
cerebral sounds were not originally distinguished from the dentals, then 
it must follow that the semi-vowels of tbe respective groups were 
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identical. If there "Was a time when d was the same as d, there must 
also have been a time when r was not sounded dilferently from I ; and 
just as in the present day we find that there exists confusion between 
d and f and so we are prepared to find that there is in the minds 
of the lower classes, in many provinces, a tendency to use r and I as the 
same sounds. It is of no import, then, whether we take r as the 
original and I as the corruption, or vice versa. We have no riglit to 
assume that the form found in classical Sanskrit is the true and 
original one ; rather, in the present state of our knowledge, we should 
he disposed to be very sceptical upon this point.” — Uearnes, pp. 
247 -^ 250 . 

(viii.) I changes in the language of the Kus to (I The change of d 
into I is common enough, but the regular change of I into d is peculiar 
to this idiom — e.y., 2^dht, Tel. milk, is in Ku ]>dflu; illu, house, is 
iddu. Compare also the change of the Sanskrit I into d in the North 
Indian vernaculars — e.ff., tdli, the intoxicating juice of the palmyra 
palm, is in those vernaculars fddt, whence the word used by the 
English, toddi/. The Telugu name of the tree is tddUf eq^uivalent to 
the Hindi or Ydif. 

(ix.) The r and r and the I and I of the other dialects change in 
the dialect of the Tudas to rsh, rzh, and hsk 

(x.) i; is generally hardened in Canarese into h in the beginning of 
a word — e.y., vd^, Tam, to flourish, becomes in Canarese Ml. Where 
V is not changed into h, viz., in the middle of words, Canarese gene- 
rally softens it into w. The same softening is sometimes observed 
in the pronunciation of the lower classes of Tamilians. In IMalajdlam 
the sound of v stands midway between the English v and u’. This 
soft sound is common in colloquial Tamil also. 

(xi.) The V euphonic of Tamil* is sometimes changed into g in 
Telugu. Both y and v are used euphonically to prevent hiatus in 
Tamil ; so in Telugu g is sometimes used not only instead of r, but 
also instead of y. Compare Tam, axxi-{yyai\ six persons, with the 
Tel. dvv,-{g)-uru. Compare also gdra^ Tel. honorific singular (really 
plural) suffix, with vdrv,^ he (they), its more correct form. This will 
perhaps explain the occasional use of g instead of v as the sign of 
the future tense in high Tamil — f.y., ieyghi^ instead of kyvHf I 
will. do. „ ■ 

(xii.) V appears to change into m in MalayMam. It has already been 
mentioned that 5 in Tamil sometimes becomes m in Malayalam— 
e,g., Tam. urirbdn, about to eat, is in Mai nip^m&n — but it is doubtful 
whether this might not rather be represented as a change of v into 
jjt — e.g.f where Tamil has M,n-hdn^ about to see (the future verbal 
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participle), IMalay&lam uses optionally either Miyurvdn or Mn-mdn; 
so where Tamil says vdrvavan (or vdrbavan), he who flourishes, 
Jlalayalam says either vdrvavan or vdrumavan. Here, in so far as 
hIaIaTS,lam itself is concerned, 6 disappears, and the interchange is 
between v and rn. I have noticed, also, an interchange between 
V and m in the Finno-Ugrian languages j ni in Finnish is v in 
Hungarian, . 

(xiii.) r (the peculiar vocalic r of Tamil) interchanges with five 
different consonants. Sometimes it becomes ?? — e.g., mirugii, Tam. 
to sink, is changed in Telugu to munugu/ and 7curi, Tam. a hole, 
becomes in Canarese hwii. Ordinarily r is changed in Telugu into 
d. Heither Telugu nor modern Canarese possesses the Tamil r. It 
is found, however, in old Canarese, of which it is a distinctive sign. 
In a very few instances Telugu uses 71 ox I instead of f / sometimes 
it omits the consonant altogether, without using a substitute, but in 
a large majority of instances it converts r into d. r is ordinarily 
converted in Canarese into I, and the same change characterises the 
pronunciation of the mass of the Tamil people in the southern 
districts of the country. In MalaySllam y is sometimes converted 
into/, but more frequently into y. Thus Malay 4'nia (MalayMam) 
is often written and pronounced MalaySyma. In Tulu, r is generally 
changed into r — Tam. 'porudu^ time, Tulu, pordit. In Canarese 
this r is assimilated — e.g,, hottu {pottu) for the Tulu pordxi. Compare 
also the Telugu poddu. We thus find j- interchanging with % 
d, /, y, and r, and lastly assimilating itself to the succeeding con- 
sonant. 

This change of r into /, and the previous one of r into d, form the 
constituents of an important dialectic law. That law is, that the same 
consonant which is r in Tamil is generally d in Telugu, and always / in 
modern Canarese. Thus a fowl is Icup-i in Tamil, Md~i in Telugu, and 
hdl-i in Canarese. The numeral seven is in Tamil, U-v. in Telugu, 
and ^;/-^£ in Canarese. In the compound numeral Slndru^ seven hun- 
dred, the Telugu M-u is found to change, like the Canarese, into 
The word signifying time which is included in the adverbial nouns 
then and now (literally that time and this time), is in Tamil pofu-du^ 
in Telugu prodd-u or podd-% then pud-ni, and in Maiayfi>lam ptl. 
In the last instance, however, MalaySJam uses /, only when final. 
When followed by a vowel it is r, as ipptrim^ gpptpwm^ now and 
then. It thus appears that I and d are as intimately allied as d and 
r. This is a point of some importance in the affiliation of languages, 
for an interchange of d and I is characteristic of the Ugrian family of 
languages, as well as of the Dravidian family and the North Indian yer- 
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naculars. The same word is written with or c? in. Ostiak, and with 
I in Magyar and Finnish. 

A corresponding interchange is ocasionally observed even in the 
Indo-European languages — e.g., compare Baxsv'Ma^ a tear, with lachryma. 
Similar changes in several of the modern Romance dialects might also 
be adduced, but in those languages it is rarely met with, whereas it is 
a characteristic dialectic sign of several families of tongues belonging to 
the Scythian group. 

(xiv.) r (the strong rough r of Tamil) is frequently changed in Tula 
into y — e.g., the original form of mdiidnt, Tam. three, becomes 

m4ji; aru^ Tam. six, becomes dju It changes also in Tulu into d — 
e.g., '/vAdu, one hundred, instead of ndTii. It changes still more fre- 
quently into the soft r. The tendency of Tulu appears, therefore, to be 
to soften down this hard sound. This change of r into j, the equi- 
valent of s, is directly the converse of the change of s into r, which is 
so common in the Indo-European tongues. 

(xv.) This strong r sometimes changes in Tamil into ii — e.y., pfr in 
pivagu, afterwards, is identical with jpw, afterwards ; seV-w, little, is 
identical with iinn-a, little. 

(xvi.) I changes in,^Tulu into — e.g., Mn, to hear, replaces the 
Tam.-Oan. Ml. So also kol, to take, to buy, Tam.-Can., becomes in 
Tulu ?coi}. In Telugu the latter word becomes I’ori-tc. Even in Tamil 
the I of kol is euphonised into n in the gerund koj^-dii, 

(xvii.) I sometimes changes in Malaydiam into r, and this again 
into y. The name of the country and language is an instance of this. 
drma is for dlma (euphonised in Tamil into diimei), from dl, to rule, 
to possess. It has already been shown that Malaydrma becomes also 
Malaydyma; 

Having now finished the considemtion of the dialectic changes which 
pure Dravidian consonants undergo, it remains to point oirt the changes 
which take place in the Sanskrit sibilatits, when words in which they 
occur are borrowed from Sanskrit by Tamil 

1. sk Tlie hard, lingual sibilant of Sanskrit is unknown to 
classical Tamil. Sometimes it is changed into i, a change whicii ordi- 
narily takes place at the present day in the pronunciation of the lower 
classes in the southern districts, sh is sometimes, though rarely, con- 
verted in Tamil iijiio r. Dr Gundert supplies me wuth some instances 
of this in old Malayalam — e.g,, hlutya^ Sans, loss, is in old Mai. 
written Hmyam^ and the name Lakshnaipan in an old copy o,f the 
Eamayana is written lUrlckaipan- Here rhl stands for M. Some- 
times dh is asaimilated to a succeeding y, — t.g,, the name Yishnit 
becomes sometimes, botii in poetical Tamil and in MalayMam, Yinn%. 
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Tills name appears also in poetical Tamil as Yiiidu, a -word wMch 
denotes tlie wind as well as Vislinu. Dr Gundert identifies the vin of 
Yiiiini, Vislinu, with the Tam.-Mal. word vin, sky, a true Tamil word 
connected with the root pil, to be bright. The deriyation of Vishnu 
from vil and vm looks very tempting, but I fear Sanskrit lexicographers 
will refuse to yield to the temptation. Most commonly s/i is converted 
in Tamil into d. This d is sometimes softened down into the dental d. 
Thus, maivmhya. Sans, man, becomes in classical Tamil rndnida-n; 
and this by a further change becomes manida-n. A very old example 
of the change of the Sanskrit sh into d, in Tamil, can be adduced. 
The month IshCtdha, Sans. July-August, has become in Tamil Adi; 
and this change dates probably from the earliest period of the cultiva- 
tion of the Tamil language. In Taislia, January-February, the hard 
sh, instead of being changed, has been discarded altogether : the Tamil 
name of this month, as far back as the literature reaches, has been 
Tei. 

2. s. The hissing sibilant of Sanskrit, answering to our English s, 
is ordinarily in Tamil converted into d, the sonant of t, which is pro- 
nounced as th in that — e.g., mdsam, Sans, a month, becomes in classi- 
cal Tamil mddam {mdtham ) ; and manas, the mind, becomes manad-u 
(manat7i~u). In this conversion of the Sanskrit s into d (or tli) in 
Tamil, there is a change from the sibilant to the dental, which is 
exactly the reverse of that change from the dental to the semi-sibilant 
which has already been described. 

If asked to account for the connection between two sounds at first 
sight so widely opposed, I would refer to similar conditions in other 
languages, as, for instance, the substitution of r for <s in Attic Greek, as 
(jJikifTa, &akarra., for yiktssa, ^aXarfira. Among modern languages, the 
example of the Spanish may also h® adduced, where c before the 
palatal vowels e and i is pronounced as th. Erom the same cause 
arises that defect in speaking called a lisp, which renders some English- 
men unable to pronounce sibilants or palatals otherwise than as half- 
obscure iinguals. But whereas iu England this is only an individual 
and personal peculiarity, in Spanish it becomes a law. The people of 
Madrid all lisp, not only in pronouncing c and z, but also in s. So 
also, to go to a different age and family of languages, the Chaldeans 
and Syrians lisp the Semitic sh, as in Heb. shdlosh, Cbtl telath, Syriac 
iloth, three. — Beames, p. 216. Mr Beames goes pn to explain physio- 
logically the origin of this tendency to changh s into t. 

When s happens to be the first consonant of a Sanskrit derivative, it is 
sometimes omitted in Tamil altogether — e.g., $<mdJbyd, evening, becomes 
andi; sthdnam, a place, becomes idnanu More commonly in modem 
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Tamil an effort is made to prononnco tiiis s ■\vitli tlie lielp of tLe vowel 
i, wMcli is prefixed to it in order to assist enunciation — e.^., istiri 
{stH, Sans.), a woman, s, tlie soft sibilant of Sanskrit, sometimes 
passes tbrough. similar changes. Generally it is represented by the 
corresponding s or ch of the Dravidian languages, but sometimes it is 
converted, like the harder s, into t, as in the very ancient derivative 
tiru, sacred, for Srt Sometimes it is discarded altogether, especially 
when compounded with Thus, Si'dvmicc, the moxrth of August— 
September, is in Tamil Avaiti The iMalayrdam Onam, the ceremony of 
the month Srdvam^, carries this change further still 

The Sanskrit sibilant never changes into r in Tamil. This change, 

' though very common in languages of the Indo-European family, rarely, 
if ever, appears in the Dravidian. It may be conjectured, but caniiot 
be proved to have taken place. The Taniil-Canarese root i>\ to be, 
originally to sit (in Brahui ar), may be allied to the Indo-European 
substantive verb, best represented by the Sanskrit as.^ The Tamil 
plural of rational beings ar, resembles the Sanskrit epicene nominative 
plural as; and perhaps, though more doubtfully still, the Tamil im, 
iron, euphonised into irvyrnhu, may be compared with the Sanskrit 
ayaSi and the English word iron (which is allied to ayas, through the 
change of s into r), though I prefer connecting this word with the Tamil 
root ijv dark. 

Euphonic Permutation op Consonants. — The permutation of 
consonants for euphonic reasons, though it throws less light on the 
laws of sound than dialectic interchange, includes a few points of con- 
siderable interest. Dravidian grammarians have bestowed more atten- 
tion and care on euphonic permutation than on any other subject; 
and the permutations which the grammar of Tamil require.? or 
allows are at least twice as numerous, and more than twice as per- 
plexing to beginners, as those of Sanskrit. On examining the permu- 
tations of consonants prescribed in the classical grammars of Tamil, 
Teiugu, and Canarese — the throe principal language.? of this family* 
— it is evident that a considerable proportion of them are founded 
upon Sanskrit precedents. Another class in avhich fSan.skrit rules 
of euphony have been, not imitated, but emulated and .surpassed, may 
be regarded rafner as prosodial than as grammatical changes. But 


* Tliia is affirmed, but I think too positively, by Mr Govcr {C(tmhill Matjazim 
for November 1871, ^‘Bmvidian. Folk-Songs”). '‘Tamil and ToUtgu (ga. Cana- 
rese ?) possess at the present day the complete verb which has left such, traces in 
our language as opts, mi, and loerc.” 
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after tliese Iiave been eliminated, a certain number of euplionic per- 
mutations remain, ’ivhich are altogether peculiar to tliese languages, 
and ^vhicli proceed from, and help to illustrate, their laws of sound. 
It will suffice to notice a few of those permutations; for the subject is 
too wide, and at the same time not of sufficient importance, to allow us 
to enter here on a minute investigation of it. 

1, In dvandva compounds, i.e., in nouns which are united together, 
not by copulative conjunctions, hut by a common sign of plurality (in 
the use of which common sign the Dravidian languages resemble, and 
probably imitate, tlie Sanskrit), if the second member of the compound 
commences with the first or surd consonant of any of the five vargas 
(viz., h, ch, or s, t, % p), the surd must be changed into the correspond- 
ing sonant or soft letter. In those Dravidian languages which have 
adhered to the alphabetical system of Sanskrit, as Telugu and Cana- 
rese, this conversion of the surd into the sonant is carried into 
effect and expressed by the employment of a different character. In 
Tamil, in which the same character is used to represent both surds and 
sonants, a different character is not employed, but the softening of the 
first consonant of the second word is always apparent in the pronunci- 
ation. This peculiar rule evidently proceeds from the Dravidian law 
that the same consonant w’hich is a surd at the beginning of a word 
should be regarded as a sonant in the middle ; for the first consonant 
of the second word, being placed in the middle of a compound, has 
become a medial by position. The existence of this rule in Telugu and 
Canarese, notwithstanding the Sanskrit influences to which they have 
been subjected, proves that the law of convertibility of surds and 
sonants is not confined to Tamil. 

All the Dravidian dialects agree in softening the initial surd of the 
second member of dvandva compounds ; but with respect to com- 
pounds in ^Yluch the words stand to one another in a case-relation — e.^., 
substantives of which the first is used adjectivally or to qualify the 
second, or an infinitive and its governing verb — Telugu pursues a 
different course from Tamil. The rule of Telugu is, that when words 
belong to the dmta class, including all infinitives, are followed by 
any word commencing with a surd consonant, such 'consonant is to 
be converted (as in dvandva compounds) into its soft or sonant equiva- 
lent, The rule of Telugu on this point resembles tha^- of the Lappish, 
and still more the rule of Welsh; and it has been observed that 
Welsh, possibly through the pre-historic influence of- Finnish, is the 
most Scythic of all the Lido-Europeau languages. 

It is curious that in combinations of words which are similar to 
those referred to above, and uniformly after infinitives in o, Tamil, 
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instead of softening, doubles and hardens the initial surd-sonant of the 
succeeding word. Tamil also invariably doubles, and consequently 
hardens, the initial surd of the second member of tat-piirusha com- 
pounds, i,c., compounds in which the words stand in a case-relation to 
each other. In such combinations, Canarcse, though it is less care- 
ful of euphony than either Tamil or Telugu, requires that the initial 
surd of the second member of the compound should be softened: 
it requires, for instance, that huU torfahi-, a tiger’s skin, shall be 
written and pronounced hdi dogahi. Tamil, on the contrar}", requires 
the initial surd in all such cases to be hardened and doubled — e y., 
the same compound in Tamil, viz,, pxdi ltd, a tiger’s skin, must be 
written and pronounced, not pidi ddl, but •pxdi-{t)tOL This doubling 
and hardening of the initial is evidently meant to symbolise the transi- 
tion of the signification of the first word to the second ; and it will 
he seen that this expedient has been very frequently resorted to by 
Tamil. 

When the first word is used not as a noun or adjective, but as a verb 
or relative participle, the initial surd of the second word becomes a 
sonant in Tamil also, as in Telugu — e.g., compare hdy kombu, a "wither- 
ing branch, with kdy-{k)kombu, a branch with fruit. 

2. The Tamil system of assimilating, or euphonically changing, 
concurrent consonants, is in many particulars almost identical with 
that of Sanskrit, and has probably been arranged in imitatio-n of it. 
Ifevertheless there are some exceptions which may be regarded as dis- 
tinctively Dravidian, and which are founded upon Bravidian laws of 
sound — e.g., the mutation of I into n in various unexpected combina- 
tions. Through this tendency to nasalisation, gjol-da, like, becomes 
p6n-da, or rather pon-dra; hoLda, taken, bought^ becomes Jcoy-da; 
and the latter euphonic mutation has found its way in Telugu into tlie 
root itself, which is Icoii-u, to buy, instead of the older Tamil Z-o/, 
Tulti also is Icon. It does not appear to have been noticed even by 
Tamil grammarians, that I, in a few instances, has been converted into 
n before h. Thus 7idii-ku, pronounced ndn-gu^ four, is derived from 
ndl-hn, an older form of the word ; and Panguni^ the Tamil name of 
the month of March-April, has been altered frt»m the Sanskrit Phal- 
guna. In Telugu a corresponding tendency ajjpears iu the change of I 
into 11 before t — ilti^ of a house, is softened into inti. In all these 
cases I is undoubtedly the original j and these proofs of the priority of 
Ito n corroborate the suspicion that the Latin alius is older thazi its 
Sanskrit equivalent anyas. 

A rule of the Tada, which seems to arise from considerations of 
euphony, may here be noticed. iJi and sh seem to be euphonically 
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inserted between I and Iz and r and To. — &.g,, niUhlen, I stand, and 
erslJcen, I am, where we should have expected nilhen and erlcen. 

EurnoNio Nunnatioet oe Kasahsatioit. — ^M uch use is made in 
the Dravidian languages, especially in Tamil and Telugu, of the nasals 
i), ‘j\ n, and m (to which some add ?i or m, the /ial/ amm&ra of 
the Telugu), for the purpose of euphonising the harder consonants of 
each mrga. All the nasals referred to, with the exception of the half 
anim'dra, which is an inorganic sound, are regarded by native gram- 
marians as modifications of the sound of m; the nature of each modifi- 
cation being determined by the manner in which m is affected by 
succeeding consonants. In Tamil, as in Sanskrit, aU those modifica- 
ti{)n3 are expressed by the nasal consonants which constiti^te the final 
characters of each of the five vargas. In Telugu and Canarese one and 
the same character, which is called ammAra, but which possesses a 
greater range of power than the amisvdra of Sanskrit, is used to 
represent the whole of the nasal modifications referred to. The pro- 
nunciation of this character, however, varies so as to accord with the 
succeeding consonant, as in Tamil. 

The nunnation, or nasalisation, of the Dravidian languages is of three 
Muds. 

1. The first kind of nunnation is used to a greater extent in Tamil 
than in any other dialect. It consists in the insertion of a nasal before 
the initial consonant of the formative sufiSx of many nouns and verbs. 
The formative syllable or suffix, the nature of which will be explained 
more particularly in the succeeding section, is added to the crude root 
of the verb or noun, and constitutes the inflexional theme, to which 
the signs of . inflexion are annexed. The nasalised formative is used in 
Tamil in connection with the intransitive form of the verb and the 
isolated form of the noun. When the verb becomes transitive, and 
when the noun becomes adjectival, or is placed in a case-relation to 
some other noun, the nasal disappears, and the consonant to which it 
was prefixed — the initial consonant of the formative — ^is hardened and 
doubled. The nasal is modified in accordance with the nature of the 
initial consonant of the formative suffix : it becomes ti before h or 
g ; n before 4 or J; n before t or d; n before t or d; and nn, 
before p or h. Telugu uses the anusvAra to expresstall these varieties 
of sound ; and the half anusvdra in certain other cases. ■ 

(i.) Of the use of the firat nasal n, to emphasise and euphonise the 
formative suffix hu or g-u, Tamil affords innumerable examples. 
One verb and noun will suffice — e,g.y to refrain oneself, to 

keep in, is formed from the root ado, , by the addition of the formative, 
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intransitive suffix gu, ’vvliich is euphonised into ngu^-; M~ngei, heatj is 
from M or Tcay, to burn (in Telugu M-gn) ; witli the addition of the 
suffix ge% euphonised into ngei. The final g is nasalised, not only in 
the case of the addition of the formative, but sometimes also when it is 
radical — e.g., from pag-ih to divide, we have pahg-n, a portion. The 
tendency in Tamil to the nasalisation of tliis consonant may be illus- 
trated by its treatment of a Sanskrit word. Sans. s)rn<t]ca (from 
^una), a dog, has become in Tamil (with the masculine termination an) 
kinagmi, then kmahgmi, then by a further change ( u being pronounced 
likd 0 before a consonant followed by «) svnangi. 

The insertion of the nasal before /r or g probably accounts for tlio 
shape of the Tamil adverbs, or rather nouns of place, angu, there, ifigu, 
here, engi(,, where. The demonstrative and interrogative basers z, ami 
e are followed by Jcu or gu, the Tamil dative case sign, or rather sign 
of direction, whence agv. (/• becoming g before a vowel) is nasalised into 
afigu, .Dr Gundert prefers to dei’ive these nouiis of place fr<mi the 
(supposititious) demonstrative nouns am and f//i, and the interrogative 
noun miy which last- still survives in Tamil in the shape of en ; c.y., e)2, 
hi, what, why ; and takes in Telugu the shape of enii By the addition 
of the directive Tcu to these nouns, am, &c., they “would naturally be- 
come angu, &c. I recognise distinct traces of these. supposititious de- 
monstrative nouns am or an and im or in in the formatives of nouns, in 
the inflexional increments, and in the case signs, as' “will be seen under 
each of those heads ; probably also they are the bases of the poetical 
Tamil equivalents of aiigti, &c., viz,, amlar, there, knhar, here, emhar, 
where. Still I feel doubtful whether in aiigu, drc., we arc to recogni.se 
those demonstrative nouns. If we compare yAngu, Turn, where, a 
poetical form of eiigu, “with ydnd^i, another noun of place and time, 
which appears to me to be derived from yd, one of, the interrogative 
bases, and du, the formative, nasalised into ndv, as will be seen under 
the next head, it will appear probable that ydngu has been foiuned in 
this manner ; and if ydngu, then also aiigu, ingu, poetical, and aiign, 
iiigu, and eiigu, the common forms. Besides, if we compare the.se 
Tamil adverbial forms with the Goud adverbs aga, there, ija, hero, 
inga, now, Mice, hither, hohe, thither; with the C'anare.se dgn, dgalu, 
then, iga, now, ydvdga, when, Mge, in that manner, Mge, in thi.s man- 
ner, alternating with their nasalised forms hdiuje and hhige; and with, 
the Coorg aJeka, then, ikJca, now, elclca, when — (rememberiug that de- 
monstrative nouns of time and place are in the.se languages njore or 
less equivalent — e.g,, in Tamil, diidn lueans either there or then)™ we 
shall conclude, I think, that the primitive form of 'the Tamil adverbial 
noun angu, there, with its companions, was ogu, and that angu is 
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only an instance of the fondness of the Tamil for nasalisation. (See 
“ Demonstratives, their use as Adverbs.”) 

(ii.) Instances of the euphonic use of the nasal of the second varga, 
‘Ti, are more common in Telugu than in Tamil. Thus, panch-u, Tel. to 
divide, is derived from pag-u, Tam. (changed into paclb-ti, and then 
nasalised into pancliru), and is analogous to the Tamil noun pang-u, a 
j)ortion, derived from the same verbal root, retti-fichu, Tel. to double, 
is an example of the use of the euphonic nasal by verbs of the transi- 
tive class— a class in which that nasal is not used by any other dialect 
but Telugu. 

(iii.) The cerebrals t and d are not used as formative sulBxes of 
verbs, though some verbal roots end in those consonants ; but they are 
not unfrequently used as forrnatives of neuter nouns — e.g., ira-d-u, the 
probable original of the Tamil numeral two, corresponding to the 
Cauarese era-du, has been euphonised to ira-nd-u. The Tamil adver- 
bial nouns d-nd-u, there, here, yd-iid-u^ where, are derived from 

d and %, the demonstrative bases, and yd, the interrogative base, with 
the addition of the usual neuter formative d-%, euphonised to ridu. 
Ydiidu, where, when, is used also to signify a year ; another form is 
ydndeL In common Tamil the word for year is dndu, but ydndu is 
the form I have invariably found in inscriptions. d')idu, a year, the 
more recent word (or rather the obsolete form of this word d'lj.dei), is 
the origin of the word dftei, annual — d^d-(^-harmam, Tam. and 
Mai. an annual ceremony. The omission of the nasal y. from the word 
dttei shows that the nasal is a portion, not of the root, but of the 
formative, and that it is merely euphonic in origin. The adjectival 
shape of a noun, or that which appears in the inflexion, may be re- 
garded, as a general rule, as its oldest shape. Compare irattei, Tam. 
double, from iraridu, two, with tlje Cauarese eradu, two. We see, 
therefore, that the original shape of the noun of place or time under 
consideration was not dndii, but ddu. What seems to place this 
beyond doubt is the fact that in Telugu the d of these words is not 
nasalised in ordinary writing, and only slightly nasalised in pronuncia- 
tion. They are dda, tda, Ma, there, here, where ; and the last word, 
Ma, changed to Mu, is used like the corresponding Tamil ydydu, to 
signify a year. [It will be shown, under the head of the “ Interrogative' 
Pronouns,” that the Tamil yd takes also, the weaker orm of e, and in 
Telugu $.] 'We see the same primitive, unnasalised form of these de- 
monstrative nouns in the Tolu ade, thither, i^e, hither, ode, whither. 
In Telugu a large number of masculine forrnatives in d-u receive in 
pronunciation the obscure nasal n — e.g,, for. vddvdu or vdd-lu, they, 
vdnd-lu is commonly used. On comparing the Tamil haraydi, a 
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spoon, 'witli garite, the Telugii form of tlie same -word, Ti’e find 
that sometimes tlie nasal is used by one dialect and rejected by 
another. 

(iv.) We see an example of the euphonic use of ??, the nasal of the 
dental mrga, in the intransitive verb tiru-ml-zt, Tam. to become correct, 
from iiru, the radical base, and du, the formative, euphonised into 
mhi : the transitive form of the same verb is tiru-ttu, to coi'rect. An 
example of the nasalisation of a noun of this class is found in oaarn- 
ndu^ Tam. a medicinal drug, medicine, which is derived from mnru, 
fragrant, with the addition of the formative d^!., euphonised to 7idu, comp. 
Tulu and ancient Ganarese, tmnlit, modern Canarese, maddii. Wo find, 
I think, the same euphonic nasalisation in the Tamil demonstrative 
adjectives anda, that, inda, this, enda, wlsich. These appear to have 
been formed from the neuter demonstrative pronouns ad-n, id-u, and 
the interrogative e-dn, by the insertion of the euphonic nasal (as was 
probably done also in the case of angii, <bc., and d/glu, &c.), with the 
addition of a, the sign of the relative participle, so frequently used in 
the formation of adjectives (see “ Adjectives ”). ad-ii would thus 
become and-a by an easy process. Dr Gundert derives these adjec- 
tives from am, im, &c,, the demonstrative nouns refeiTcd to in the 
previous paragraph, and da, the formative of relative participles. This 
relative formative, however, is not da, but only a; and it would be 
necessary to put Dr Gundert’s case thus. The demonsti'ative base am 
was developed into andii, by the addition of dii, the neuter formative ; 
and this and-a, by the addition of the relative participle sign a, became 
and-a. A confirmation of this view might be found in the Telugu 
andii, there, which is also the sign of the locative case, and indu, here, 
as coraffared with the Ganarese inda (originally, as we Iviiow’, ini), the 
sign of the instrumental, but a locative case sign originally. This view 
is verjr plausible, but on the w'hole I prefer adhering to the view I 
have already taken, which accords with a still larger number of parallel 
instances of Tamil nasalisation. The Tula demonstrative pronoun inda 
or undu, it (proximate), corroborates this view. It is simply a nasalised 
form of the Tara, and Gan. idu (prox.), ndu, (intermediate). The 
Tamil andru, indru, <fec., that day, this day, &c. (Cam andu, indu)^ 
may also be euphonisations of adii and idu, that and this j though tiii.s 
euphonisation woiild be more in accordance with rule if they -wora 
formed from demonstrative nouns in al and il, the existence of whicli 
we may surmise, but of which I can discover no distinct proof. Com- 
pare, however, the Canarese alii, illi, dli, there, here, where, which 
may either be derived from supposed demonstrative nouns, al, il, el, or 
from the demonstrative bases of those nouns, a, i, e, prefixed to U, an 
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altered form of il, a house, which is used in Tamil, as alii is in Canar- 
ese, as a locative case sign. The Tamil ittrei^ to-day, a secondary 
form of indru^ to-day (also the corresponding attrd, that day, and 
etirei, what day), would seem to indicate the origin of indra^ &c., from 
a root il or fr, from \yhich itirei, <&c., would naturally proceed like 
ottrel^ single, from or or or. Compare indru, Tam, there is not, and 
andrti; it is not, which are regularly derived from the iregative bases 
'if and a/. : 

(v.) Many examples of the euphonic insertion of m before the suffix 
in h might be adduced, but the following will suffice : tirii-^nhu, to 
turn (intransitively), of which the root is unquestionably tint, as 
ajipears from the corresponding Teliigu tiric-gu and Canarese tiru-vu. 
The Tamil form of the transitive of the same verb is tirvrpp-u, to turn. 

■'•An example of a similar insertion of euphonic in before the forma- 
tive f of a noun is seen in eTii-mhu, Tam. an ant, when compared with 
the equivalent Canarese word irii-ve. The formatives nd-u and mbu 
are extremely common terminations of Tamil nouns ; and with few, if 
any exceptions, wherever those terminations appear, they will be found 
on examination to be euphonised suffixes to the root, 

2 . The second use to which the euphonic nasal is put is altogether 
peculiar to Tamil It consists in the insertion of an euphonic n 
between the verbal theme and the d, which constitutes the sign of the 
preterite of a very large number of Tamil verbs. The same d ordi- 
narily forms the preterite in ancient Canarese, and is not unknown 
to Telugu ; but in those languages the nasal n is not prefixed to it. 
The following are examples of this nasalisation of the sign of the pre- 
terite in Tamil ; vdr-nd 4 n (for vdr-d-hi), I flourished, from the root 
vAr; in Canarese, hAl : compare old Canarese preterite, hdl-d-en. So 
also viru-nd-u (for virn-d-u), having "fallen, from the root virv, or lAr ; 
High Tamil, vtr-d-ii ; Canarese equivalent, hidd-u. The corresponding 
MalayS,lam is an example of the absorption of the dental in the 
nasal, In colloquial, or vulgar, Tamil this euphonic insertion of n is 
carried further than grammatical Tamil allows. Thus, ky-d-a, done, 
and pey-d.-a, rained, are vulgarly pronounced ky-fij-a and feydij-a. 

3 . A third use of the eirphonic nasal is the insertion, in Tamil, of 
11 or 11 before the final d or d of some verbal roots. The same rule 
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from tlie usages of the Scythian, as well as of the Syro-Arabian and 
Indo-European families of languages. In the Syro-Arabian languages, 
especially in Talmudic Hebrew, euphonic n is always a final, and is 
ofben emphatic as well as euphonic. In Turkish, n is used between 
the bases of words and their inflexions in a manner similar to its 
use in Sanskrit. In the Horth-Indian vernaculars an obscure nasal, 
w, is often used as a final. But none of these usages perfectly 
corresponds to the Dravidian nasalisation referred to under the first 
and second heads. In the third class of instances the Dravidian 
usage bears a close resemblance to tlie Indo-European. In tlio 
seventh class of Sanskrit verbal roots a nasal is inserted in the 
special tenses, so as to coalesce with a final dental — e.g., nid, to revile, 
becomes nindati, he reviles. Compare also the root udct^ water-, with 
its derivative root mid, to be wet. A similar nasalisation is found both 
in Latin and Greek. In Latin we find the unaltered root in the pre- 
terite, and a nasalised form in the present — e.g., compare scidi uith 
scindo, cuhui with cuniho, tetigi -with tango, fregi with frango. Com- 
pare also the Latin centum with the Greek e-xarov. In Greek, compare 
the roots fj!>a6 and XaB with the nasalised forms of those roots found 
in the present tense — e,g,, fi>ot.v6-dvu, to learn, and XagB-dm, to take. 
The principle of euphonic nasalisation contained in these Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin exarnples, though not perfectly identical with the 
Dravidian usage, corresponds to it in a remarkable degree. The differ- 
ence consists in this, that in the Indo-European languages the insertion 
of a nasal appears to be purely euphonic, whereas in Tamil it gener- 
ally contributes to grammatical expression. The consonant to which 
n is prefixed by neuter verbs is not only deprived of the n, but also 
hardened and doubled, by transitives. 

Peeventxos- of Hiatus. — ^An examination of the means employed 
in the Dravidian languages to prevent hiatus between concurrent 
vowels, will bring to light some analogies with the Indo-European 
languages, especially with Greek. 

In Sanskrit, and all other languages in which negation is eflected by 
the use of alpha privative,” when this a is followed by a vowel, u is 
added to it to prevent hiatus, and a becomes an, in, or nn. In the 
Latin and Germanic languages this «, which was used at first eiiphoni- 
caHy, has become an inseparable part of the privative particles hi or wi. 
In the greater number of the Indo-European languages this is almost 
the only conjuncture of vowels in which hiatus is prevented by the 
insertion of an euphonic n. In Sanskrit and Pali, n is also used for the 
purpose of presenting hiatus between the final base-vowels of nouns or 
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pronouns and tlieir case terminations, in order that the vowels oJ; the 
base may escape elision or corruption, and he preserved pure. In 
some instances (a probably older) m is used for this purpose instead 
oi n. This usage is unknown in the cognate languages, with the excep- 
tion of the use -of 7i between the vowel of the base and the termina- 
tion of the genitive plural in Zend and old high German. It is in 
Greek that the use of n, to prevent hiatus, has been most fully de- 
veloped j for whilst in Sanskrit contiguous vowels are combined or 
changed, so that hiatus is unknown, in Greek, in which vowels are 
more persistent, is used to prevent hiatus between contiguous vowels, 
and that not only when they belong to the same word, but also, and 
still more, when they belong to different words. 

On turning our attention to the Dravidian languages, we may chance 
-at first sight to observe nothing which resembles the system now 
mentioned. In Tamil and Canarese, and generally in the Dra- 
“vidian languages, ■ hiatus between contiguous vowels is prevented by 
the use of v or Vowels are rarely combined or chang'ed in the 
Dravidian languages, as in Sanskrit, except in the case of compounds 
which have been borrowed directly from Sanskrit itself ; nor are final 
vowels elided in these languages before words commencing with a 
vowel, with the exception of some short finals, which are considered as 
mere vocalisations. In Telugu and Canarese a few other unimportant 
vowels are occasionally elided. Ordinarily, however, for the sake of 
ease of pronunciation, and in order to the retention of the agglutinative 
structure w^hich is natural to these languages, all vowels are preserved 
pure and pronounced separately ; but as hiatus is dreaded with pecu- 
liar intensity, the awkwardness of concurrent vowels is avoided by the 
interposition of y or y between the final vowel of one word and the 
initial vowel of the succeeding one. The rule of Tamil, which in 
most particulars is the rule of Canarese also, is that v is used after 
the vowels a, % and o, with their long vowels, and au, and that ^ is 
used after e, wfith their long vowels, and Thus, in Tamil, vam 
illei, not come, is 'written and pronounced vara-iv)4llei, and vari-alla 
(it is) not the way, becomes 
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the great antiquity of t?. They appear to me to prove that even in 
Telugu y is more recent than % Possibly, also, the » of the Telngu is 
more recent than m. The only thing, however, perfectly certain, is 
that ■«, % and y interchange in Telugu, Tii|u, and Canarese, and 
% t), and y in Tamil Enphonic insertions between contiguous vowels 
are observed in the common conversation of Dravidians, as well as in 
written compositions ^ and they are found even in the barbarous 
dialects — in the Ku, which was reduced to waiting only a few 
years ago, v may optionally be used for euphony, as in Tamil Tims, 
in Ku, one may say either CiMu, she, or a{v)tlhi. This insertion of v 
or y takes place, not only when a word teiminating with a vo%\'el is 
followed by a word beginning with another vowel, but also (as in 
Sanskrit) between the final vowels of substantives and the initial 
vow’els of their case terminations — <?.//., in tho tainarind,-- 

in the jack. The use of alpha 2>^'i t'ui he to produce negation 
being unknoAvn to tho Dravidian languages, there is nothing in any of 
them which corresponds to the nse of an, in, or vm privative, instead 
of a, in the Indo-European languages, before words beginning with a 
■vowel. 

The only analogy which may at first sight have appeared to exist 
between the Dravidian usage and the Greek, in respect of the preven- 
tion of hiatus, consists in the use of 0 or y by the Dravidian languages 
as an euphonic copula. When we enter more closely on the examina- 
tion of the means by which hiatus is prevented, a real and remark- 
able analogy comes to light j for in many iiistanees where Tamil uses 
V, Telugu and Tulu, like Greek, use n. By one of the two classes 
into which all words are arranged in Telugu for euphonic purposes, 
y is used to prevent hiatus when the succeeding w'ord begins with 
a vow'el; by the other, a very jjuraerous class, n is used, pn-ecisely 
as in Greek, Thus, instead of Hnnayd h/enu, it went slowly, Telugu 
requires us to say tinnagd-(n)-egenu. When n is used in Telugu 
to prevent hiatus, it is called druta, and words which admit of tliis 
euphonic appendage are called dnda p 7 xikrUs, words of the druta class. 
Druta means fleeting, and the druta n may be interpreted as the n 
ivhich often disappears. The other class of words consists oi those 
which use y instead of or prevent elision in tlie Sanskrit iaannor by 
sandhi or combination. Such words arc called the hda cla.ss, and the 
rationale of their preferring y to ?i was first pointed out by Mr Brown. 
Whenever n (or its equivalent, ni or nu) could have a meaning of its 
own — fi.y., wherever it could be supposed to represent the copulative 
conjunction, or the case sign of the accusative or the locative, there its 
use is inadmismbl^ and either y or sa^idhi must be used instead. 
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Hence, there is no diiference in principle between n and y, for the 
latter is used in certain cases instead of the former, merely for the 
purpose of preventing misapprehension 3 and it can scarcely be doubted 
that both letters were originally identical in ^origin and in use, like v 
and y in Tamil. 

An euphonic peculiarity of Telugu may here be noticed, ni or 
mt, the equivalents of n, are used 'euphoiiically between the final vowel 
of any word belonging to the dnda class (the class which uses n to 
prevent liiatus), and the hard, surd initial consonant of the succeeding 
-word — which initial surd is at the same time converted into its corre- 
sponding sonant. They may also be optionally used before any initial 
consonant, provided always that the word terminating in a vowel to 
which they are afiixed, belongs to the class referred to. It is deserving 

notice, that in this conjunction ni or nu may be changed into that 
form of w (the Telugu cmu&vdra) ■which coalesces with the succeeding 
consonant. Occasionally, m is used in Telugu to prevent hiatus between 
two vowels where we should have expected to find n, or, in Tamil, v. 

m may perhaps be regarded as the original form of the euphonic 
copula of Telugu, and n and y as a softening of the same. A dis- 
tinct trace of the use, apparently a very ancient use, of m to prevent 
hiatus, instead of n or v, may be noticed in classical Canarese, in the 
accusative singular of certain nouns — e.y., instead of guni-v-am, the 
accusative of guru, a teacher, guru-m-am may be used. On the other 
hand, in Tuju, an older v seems to have changed into ni, and even into 
ml. Thus, mOl; Tulu, she (prox.), stands for imil, and that for ival: 
mtr, they (prox.), for imar, and that for ivar, whilst the sing. masc. of 
the same is imhe, for ivan. Compare the Tulu remote sing, masc., 
Aye, he. The evidence of all the other dialects in favour of v being 
originally the euphonic vow'clof the pronouns is so strong that the Tula 
m must, I think, be regarded as a corruption. In colloquial Tamil m 
is used in some instances instead of v, where v alone is used, not only 
by the classics, but by scrupulously correct Avriters up to the present 
(Jay-— ennaTud, whatever it may be, instead of the more correct 
enncivd, from enna, what, and 6, the particle expressing doubt. 

It may be noticed here, that "where n is used in later Sanskrit 
to prevent hiatus between base vowels and case terminations, y is often 
used instead in the Sanskrit of the Vedas. I regardi m, as the original 
form of the euphonic copula of the Telugu, and n and y as a soften- 
ing of the same. 

It has been mentioned that v and y are the letters which are used in 
Tamil for preventing hiatus, where n and are used by Telugu. 
On examining more closely the forms and inflexions of classical 
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Tamil, we shall find reason for advancing a step farther. In Tamil, 
also, n is used instead of n in a considerable number of instances, 
especially in the pronominal terminations of verbs in the classical 
dialect. Thus, the neuter plural demonstrative being avei- (for a-(v)-a 
from a~a), we should expect to fmd the same a-(i')-e«, or the older 
in the third person plural neuter of verbs ; but we ihid a-(n)-a 
instead — ie., we find the hiatus of a-a filled up with 7i instead of v — 
e.g,, i 7 'iilckimlra{ 7 })a, they are (neuter), instead of irulckindra(v)a. Bo 
also, whilst in the separate demonstratives avan, he, and avar, they 
(epicene), the hiatus is filled up with v — e.g., (a~(v)-cm, a-(v}-a-r), in 
the pronominal terminations of verbs in the classical dialect we find 
a-(7i)-a?t often used instead of a-( 7 .i)-(xra, and a~(7i)-ar instead of a-(v)-ar 
— e.g., irunda(ii^an, ho was, instead of irunda(v)any or its ordinary 
contraction ininddn. We sometimes also find the same 71 in the nentef'"' 
plural of appellative nouns and verbs in the classical dialect — e.g., 
porula( 7 i)a, things that are real, realities, instead of po7'ula,{x^a, or 
simply pQ7'i(la. m7'u-{n)-a, = va7'7ibavei, things that will come. We 
find the same use of 71 to prevent hiatus in the preterites and relative 
past participles of a large number of Tamil verbs— Mtf/i( 7 i)i 7 i, I 
showed ; Mtti{n)af which showed ; in which forms the n which comes 
between the preterite participle Jcdtti and the terminations hi aird «, is 
clearly used (as v in ordinary cases) to prevent hiatus. The euphonic 
character of this 71 (respecting which see the Section on Verbs, Preterite 
Tense ”) is confirmed by the circumstance that 71 optionally changes iu 
classical Tamil into g — e.g., we may say Mf^i(g)a, that showed, 
instead of M{H(7i)a. Another instance of the use of 71 iu Tamil for 
the prevention of hiatus appears to be furnished by the numerals. 
The compound numerals between ten and twenty are formed by the 
combination of the word for ten with each numeral in rotation. The 
Tamil word for ten is but padii is used in the numerals above 

twenty, and identical with the Telugu word for ten, is used in 

the numerals from eleven to eighteen inclusive. Between this padi 
and the units which follow, each of wliich, with the exception of 
mitndru, three, and 7idl'U, four, commences with a vowel, 7i is inserted 
for the prevention of hiatus where the modern Tamil would have used 
V, The euphonic character of this 7i appears to be estaldished on 
comparing the Tafinil and Canarese numerals with those of the Telugu, 
in most of which h is used instead of 71 — e.g., 

Telugf. Tamil as-d Ca>'’aiikse. 

fifteen padi-{h)-e7m 2 '^^di-(n)-eind7i (Can, eUhi) 

sixteen padi~(h)-d7'U padi\}i)-dtu 

seventeen padidjiyid^i padi-(n) 4 ru (Can, ^u) 
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In the Tamil compound numeral, padi-{7})-m'&ndru, thirteen, we find 
the same n used as in the previous examples, though there is no 
hiatus to be prevented. Telugu has here padormMu^ the Canarese 
liadi-rtiwni; and as Canarese uses like Tamil, in all the other 
compound numbers between eleven and eighteen inclusive, and dis- 
penses with it here, I think it may be concluded that in the Tamil 
padi{7'i)''mLiidru, the n has crept in through the influence of the numerals 
on each side of it, and in accordance with the euphonic tendencies of 
the language in general. Dr Gundert thinks padm hardly an example 
of n used for the prevention of hiatus. He prefers to regard the in of 
these numerals as the in of the oblique case, and considers padin- 
mUndra (in MalayMam, padirn-munu) as decisive to this effect. He 
adduces also owhadin-dyirmi (Tam. onhadm)^ nine thousand, and 
'"taihadin lodi (also capable of being used in Tamil), eighty crores. On 
the other hand, it may be re])lied that the h used by Telugu cannot 
be regarded as a sign of the oblique case, and that if it be admitted 
that it is used simply for the prevention of hiatus, this fact should be 
allowed to throw light on the use of n in the same words in the other 
languages. It would be quite natural, however, that in, the inflexional 
increment of the Tam.-Mal. oblique case, should be used instead of the 
merely euphonic n, where it appeared to fit in suitably. Identity of 
sound would recommend it for occasional use. In the Coorg dialect n 
appears in all the compounds after padii, the form of pattn, ten, used 
in construction — e.y., padunanje, fifteen, padimdrti, sixteen, padunsln, 
seventeen. Notwithstanding this, the inflexional increment of the 
Coorg does not contain n, but is either da or m. Similarly in Tulu, 
in which the possessive increment is a, ta, or da, and the locative d or 
f , dv, or tu, n is inserted between pad\ ten, and the words for four, &c., 
in the compound numerals from fourteen to nineteen inclusive — e.g., 
■pad’{>i)o7-mba, nineteen. The n thus inserted must surely bo euphonic. 

We have an indubitable instance of the use of n, even in common 
Tamil, to prevent hiatus, in appellative nouns ending in ei — e.g., when 
an appellative noun is formed from Uei, youth, or young, by annexing 
» an, the sign of the masc. sing., the compound is not ilei~{y)-an, but 
ilei-{ri)-an, or even ilei~{ri)-an, n is merely a more liquid form of n, 
and in Malayalam regularly replaces n in the pronoun of the first 
person. Probably also niandr, the epicene plural df the future tense 
of the Tamil verb in some of the poets, is, for morar — e.y., enntar{n)-dr, 
they will say, for enmdr, and that for enMr, the more common form. 

There is thus reason to suppose that originally Tamil agreed with 
Tolugu in using a nasal instead of a semi-vowel to keep contiguous 
vowels separate. It may be objected that n evinces no tendency to 
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change into v.- I admit this ; but if we suppose m, not n, to have 
been the nasal which was originally employed for this purpose, every 
difiBculty will disappear ; for m readily changes on the one hand to v, 
and on the other to n. JSTor is it a merely gratuitous supposition that 
Telugu may have used m at a former period instead of n, for we 
have already noticed that ni or nu, the euphonic equivaients of n, are 
interchangeable in certain conjunctions with the anusvdra or assimilat- 
ing m; that in two important instances (the copulative particle and 
the aorist formative) the n of Telugu replaces an older ni of Tamil; 
that m is occasionally used instead of ??■, to prevent hiatus bet-ween 
contiguous vowels ; and that in Sanskrit also, instead of the n which is 
ordinarily inserted between certain pronominal bases and their case 
terminations, an older m is sometimes employed. It may also be 
noticed that the ni or nu, winch may be considered as the euphon'^"” 
suf&x of the accusative in Telugu, is replaced in old Canarese by m. 

In Tulu, ?i is sometimes used to prevent hiatus. When the personal 
pronouns beginning with a vowel are suffixed to participles for the j;)ur- 
pose of forming participial nouns, n is euphonically inserted where v 
would ordinarily be inserted in Tamil and Canarese — e.y., 
dye, he who makes. Tamil agrees with Tula in thus inserting n after 
past participles ending in i — e,g., compare piw,y.i-{}i)-avan, Tam. 
he who made, with batfi-{n)-d>/e, Tulu, he w’ho came. Sometimes tliis 
euphonic n is inserted in Tulu where y would be inserted in Tamil — 
e.g., d7iore~{n)-dhul'ii, Tulu, gentlemen, Tam. durei-{g)-ava7’gul (plural 
used honorifically for singular). In amma-[n)-dJculu, Tulu, mistresses, 
Tamil would run the vowels together. When the adverbial particle 
aga is added to the root of a verb, to denote the time at which an 
action takes place, inserted between the concurrent vowels — e.g., 
7nalpnn{n)-aga, when making. Compare with these particulars the 
uses of the druia n of Telugu. The emphatic particle c becomes 
in Tulu not only ye or ve, according to the nature of the preceding 
vo^wel, as in Tamil, but also ne, after a, and sometimes after e — e.y., 
dye-(7i)-e, he himself, w is inserted in like manner before d and y, the 
interrogative particles, where v would be inserted in Tamil, as also 
before e when used interrogatively. 

The reader cannot fail to have observed that whilst the IJravidiau 
languages accord#- to a certain extent with Sanskrit in the point 
which has now been discussed, they accord to a much larger extent 
with Greek, and in one particular (the prevention of hiatus between 
the contiguous vowels of separate words) with Greek alone. It is 
impossible to suppose that the’Dravidian languages borrowed this 
usage from Sanskrit, seeing that It occupies a much less important 
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place in Sanskrit than in the Dravidian languages, and has been ranch 
less fully developed. 

It should be mentioned hero that the letter r is in some instances 
used to prevent hiatus in each of the Dravidian idioms. In Tamil, M, 
the imperative singular of the verb to preserve, becomes in the plural, 
not M-iyyuni, but lcd-{r)-um. Canarese in certain cases inserts r 
or ar between the crude noun and the case terminations, instead of the 
more common v, n, or d — e.g., harid^-ar-a, of that which is black. This 
ar, however, is probably only another form of ad. Telugu inserts 
r in a more distinctively euphonic manner, as, for instance, between 
certain nouns and idu, the suffix by which the feminine gender is some- 
times denoted — e.g,, sundaru-{r)-dht, a handsome woman. Compare 
this with the Tamil soundariya-{v)-al, in which the same separation is 
-.je|fected by the use of the more common euphonic v. r is inserted 
euphonically in Telugu in other connections also — e.g., poda-r-illu, 
from p{?cZ«, leaf, and house = a bower. 

The d which intervenes between the i of the preterite verbal parti- 
ciple and the suffixes of many Canarese verbs {e.g., mddi-{d)-a, that 
did), though possibly in its origin a sign of the preterite, is now used 
simply as an euphonic insertion. This d becomes invariably n in 
Telugu and Tamil ; and in Tamil it is sometimes softened further into 
y. t is sometimes stated to be used in Telugu for a similar purpose — 
viz., to prevent hiatus between certain nouns of quality and the nouns 
which are qualified by them — e.g., /carahi-t-ammu, a sharp arrow, but 
I have no doubt that this t is identical with ti, and was originally 
an inflexional particle, g is in some instances used by Telugu tp 
prevent hiatus, or at least as an euphonic formative, where Tamil 
would prefer to use v — e.g., the rational plural noun of number, six 
persons, may either be dru{g)ur-u or dru{v)u7’-'ii. 7c seems to be used 
for the same purpose in 'padalcondv, {pada-lc-oiulu), eleven, gddu, he, 
for vMu, and gdric, they, for z'drn, are instances of the use of g for v in 
Telugu. 


Haemonio Sequence oe Vowels. — In all the languages of the 
Scythian group (Finnish, Turkish, Mongolian, Manchu)' a law has been 
observed which may be called “ the law of harmonic sequence.'* The 
law is, that a given vowel occurring in one syllable af a word, or in 
tlie root, requires an analogous vowel, i.e. a vowel belonging to the 
same set (of which sets there are in Turkish four) in the following 
syllables of the same word, or in the particles appended to it, which, 
therefore, alter their vowels accordingly. This rule, of which some 
traces remain even in modern Persian, appears to pervade all the 
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Scythian languages, and has been regarded as a confirmation o! the 
theory that all those languages have sprung from a common origin. 

In-Telugu'a similar law of attraction, or harmonic sequence, is found 
to exist. Traces of it, indeed, appear in all the Dravidian lan- 
guages, especially in Tulu, which in this particular come.s nearest to 
Telugu; hut it is in Telugu that it comes out most distinctly and 
recmlarly. The range of its operation in Telugu is restricted to two 
vowels i and but in principle it appears to bo identical with the 
Scythian law, « being changed into z, and i into % according to the 
nature of the preceding vowel. Thus the copulative particle is after 
i, % ei; and nit. after u and the other vowels, hf, the sign of tne 
dative case, becomes in like manner Id after ?, ?, and ei. In the above- 
mentioned instances it is the vowels of the appended particles winch 
are changed through the attraction of the vowels of the words to whifih- 
they are suffixed ; but in a large number of cases the suffixed particles 
retain their own vowels, and draw the vowels of the verb or noun to which 
they are suffixed, as also the vowels of any particles that may be added 
to them, into harmony with themselves. Thus, the Telugu pluralising 
termination or suffix being lu, the plural of katti, a knife, would natu- 
rally be Jeattiko; but the vowel of the suffix is too powerful for that of 
the base, and accordingly the plural becomes kattulu. So also, whilst 
the singular dative is katti-ki, the dative plural is, not katiila-ki, hut 
kaitulci-hu; for la, the plural inflexion, has the same power as the 
pluralising particle la to convert katti into katfic, besides being able to 
change ki, the dative post-position of the singular, into ku. 

In the inflexion of verbs, the most influential particles in Telugu are 
those which are marks of time, and' by suffixing which the tenses arc 
formed. Through the attraction of those particles, not only the vowels 
of the pronominal fragments which are appended to them, but oven 
the secondary vowels of the verbal root itself, are altered into harmony 
with the vowel of the particle of time. Thus, from kalugti, to be able, 
die, the aorist particle, and Jiu, the abbreviation of the pronoun }ienu, 1, 
is formed the aorist first person singular kalugu-dii-nu, I am ahle.^ On 
the other hand, the past verbal participle of kalugu, is iiotkalmji hut 
kaligi, through the attraction of the final i, the characteristic of the 
tense ; and the preterite of the first person singular, therefore, i.s not 
kaUgirti-mi, bwt kaligUUil Thus, the verbal root kalu becomes 
kali; nu, the abbreviation of nUu, becomes ni; and both have by these 
changes been brought into harmony with H, an iutormediate particle, 
which is probably an ancient sign of the preterite. 

■ This remarkable law of the Telugu phonetic system evidently accords 
%nth the essential principles of the law of harmonic sequence by which 
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tlie ScytLian languages are characterised, and differs widely from the 
prevailing usage of the Indo-European languages. The change which, 
is apparent in the pronominal terminations of the various tenses of the 
Telugu verb nu in the first person of the present tense, ni in the 
preterite), have been compared with the variation in Greek and Latin 
of the pronominal terminations of the verb according to the tense. 
But the change in Greek and Latin arises merely from euphonic cor- 
ruption, whereas the Dravidian change takes place in accordance with 
a regular fixed phonic law, the operation of which is still apparent in 
every part of the grammar. 

Though I have directed attention only to the examples of this law 
which are furnished by Telugu, in which it is most fully developed, 
traces of its existence could easily be pointed out in the other dialects. 
Thus, in the Canarese verbal infl,exions, the final euphonic or enun- 
ciative vowel of the abbreviated personal pronouns is e, or i, accord- 
ing to the character of the preceding vowel — e.g., mddxittev-^e, we do, 
mMidtlr-i, ye do, niMidev-u, we did. If in the means employed to 
prevent hiatus between contiguous vowels, the Dravidian languages 
appeared to have been influenced by Indo-European usages, still more 
decided traces of Scythian influences may be noticed in the phonetic 
law now mentioned. 


Peinciples op SYLLABATioif. — The chief peculiarity of Dravidian 
syllabation is its extreme simplicity and dislike of compound or 
concurrent consonants; and this peculiarity characterises Tamil, the 
earliest cultivated member of the family, in a more marked degree 
than any other Dravidian language. In Telugu, Canarese, and Malay- 
alam, the great majority of primitive Dravidian words — i.e., words 
which have not been derived from Sanskrit, or altered through San- 
skrit influences — and in Tamil all words without exception, including 
even Sanskrit derivatives, are divided into syllables on the following 
plan. Double or treble consonants at the beginning of syllables, like 
stT in strength, are altogether inadmissible. At the beginning, not 
only of the first syllable of every word, but also of every succeeding 
syllable, only one consonant is allowed. If in the middle of a word of 
several syllables, one syllable ends with a consonant and the succeeding 
one commences wdth another consonant, the concurrent consonants 
must be euplionicaily assimilated, or else a vowel must be inserted 
between them. At the conclusion of a word, double and treble con- 
sonants, ngth in strength, are as inadmissible as at the beginning ; and 
every word must terminate in Telugu, Tulu, and Canarese, in a vowel ; 
in Tamil, either in a vowel or in a eiagle semi-vowel, as I or r, or in a 
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single nasal, as n or m, MalaySlam resembles Tamil in this, but 
evinces a more decided preference for vowel terminations. It is 
obvious that this plan of syilabation is extremely unlike that of 
Sanskrit. . 

The only double consonants which can stand together in the middle 
of a word ?n Tamil without an intervening vowel, are as follows. The 
various nasals, n, n, % n, and m, may precede the sonant of tiie varga 
to which they belong ; and hence w-y, /1-s, or n-chy 7i-d, 7i<I, m-h, 
may occur, also An, nH, m/, nn, onrn, 7m, and 7im : the doubled surds, 
Jeh, ss or chcJi, tt, it, [I, rr (pronounced ttr; also ^/<r, and ip; r/-, 
Tch, and rjt ? ; ll, vv ; and finally pronounced 7itir. The only 
treble consonants which can coalesce in Tamil, under any circumstances, 
are the very soft, liquid ones, pid and 7jnd, Tamilian laws of sound 
allow only the above-mentioned consonants to stand together in the 
middle of words without the intervention of a vowel. All other con- 
sonants must be assimilated — that is, the first must be made the 
same as the second, or else a vowel must be inserted between them to 
render each capable of being pronounced by Tamilian organs. In the 
other Dravidian dialects, through the influence of Sanskrit, nasals are 
combined, not with sonants only, but also with surds — e.y,, 

Tel. to send, Can. eight. The repugnance of Tamil to this 

practice is so very decided, that it must be concluded to be non-I)ra- 
vidian. Generally i is the vowel which is used for the i>urpose of 
separating unassimilable consonants, as appears from the manner in. 
which Sanskrit derivatives are Tamilised. Sometimes is employed 
instead of i. Thus the Sanskrit preposition is changed into phn 
in the compound derivatives which have been borrowed by Tamil ; 
whilst Kid^hia becomes l{iruttim~7i {tt instead of sh), or even Kk- 
tina-ri. Even such soft conjuuetions of consonants as the Sanskrit 
dya, dva, gya, &c.j are separated in Tamil into diya^ dim, and gkja. 
Another rule of Tamil syilabation is, that when the first consonant of 
an unassimilable double consonant is separated from the second and 
formed into a syllable by the intervention of a vowel, every such con- 
sonant (not being a semi-vowel) must be doubled before the vowel is 
suffixed. Thus, tatva. Sans, nature, becomes in Tamil ioi{t)icva; 
aprayojanu, unprofitable, ap(j))m!y6iam. 

In consequerwe of these peculiarities of syilabation and the aggluti- 
native structure of its inflexions, the Tamil language appears very 
veibose and lengthy when compared with Sanskrit and the languages 
of Europe. jSlevertheless, each syllable being exceedingly simple, and 
the great majori^ of the syllables h^ing short, rapidity of enunciation 
is made to compensate for the absence of contraction and compression. 
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Finnisli, Hungarian, and otlier languages of tlie same stock, 
allow of only one consonant at tke beginning of a syllable. 'Whm 
foreign words wMck begin with two consonants are pronounced by a 
Magyar, tbe consonants are separated by tbe insertion of a vowel — e,y., 
h'&l becomes hirdly. Where the first consonant is a sibilant, it is 
formed into a distinct syllable by a prefixed vowel — schdla 
becomes ishdla. How perfectly in accordance with Tamil this is, is 
known to every European resident in Southern India who has heard 
the natives speak of establishing, or sending their children to, an Eng- 
lish isMd. The same peculiarity has been discovered in the language 
of the Scythic tablets of Behistun. In rendering the word Sparta 
into Scythian, the translator is found to have written it with a preced- 
ing i — e.g., Isparia, precisely as it would be written in the present day 
in Magyar or in Tamil 

""T^rofessor Max l^iiller, in his Lectures on the Science of Language, 
Second Series,” adduces many similar instances in other families of lan- 
guages. “ Many words in Latin begin with sc, sf, sp. Some of these 
are found, in Latin inscriptions of the fourth century after Christ, spelt 
with an initial i — e.g., isperitus. It seems that the Celtic nations were 
unable to pronounce an initial s before a consonant, or at least that 
they disliked it. Eichards, as quoted by Pott, says, ‘ No British word 
begins with s when a consonant or w follows, without setting y before 
it; and when we borrow any words from another language which 
begin with an s and a consonant immediately following it, we prefix a 
y before such words, as from the Latin schola, ysgol; spiritus, yspryd' 
The Spaniards in Peru, even when reading Latin, pronounce estudium 
for st%dium, escliola for schola. Hence the constant addition of the 
initial vowel in the Western, or chiefly Celtic, branch of the Homan 
family. French esp>erer, instead of, Latin sperare; sfahilire, became 
estallir, lastly to establish.” — P. 195. Words beginning with 

more than one consonant are most liable to phonetic corruption. It 
certainly requires an effort to pronounce distinctly two or three con- 
sonants at the beginning without intervening vowels, and we could 
easily understand that one of these consonants should be slurred over 
and allowed to drop. But if it is the tendency of language to facilitate 
pronunciation, we must not shirk the question how it came to pass 
that such troublesome forma were ever framed and sectioned. Most 
of them owe their origin to contraction — that is to say, to an attempt 
to pronounce two syllables as one, and thus tp save time and breath, 
though not without paying for it by an increased consonantal effort.” — 
P. 187. “ There are languages stiU in existence in which each syllable 

consists either of a vowel, or of a vowel preceded by one consonant 
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only, and in ■wMcli no syllable ever ends in a consonant. Tliis is the 
case, for instance, in tbe Polynesian languages. A Hawaian finds it 
almost impossible to pronounce two consonants togetbor. All syllables 
in Chinese are open or nasal. In South Africa, all the members of the 
great family of speech called by Dr Bleek the Ba-ntu family, agree in 
general with regard to. the simplicity of their syllables. In the other 
family of South African speech, the Hottentot, compound consonants 
are eq^ually eschewed at the beginning of words. In Kafir we find 
gold pronounced igolide. If we look to the Finnish, and. the whole 
Uralic class of the Northern Turanian languages, we meet with the 
same disinclination to admit double consonants at the beginning, or any 
consonants whatever at the end of words. No genuine Finnish w'ord 
begins with a double consonant, for the assimilated and softened con- 
sonants, which are spelt as double letters, wore originally simple 
sounds. The Esthonian, Lapp, Mordvinian, Ostiakian, and Hun- 
garian, by dropping or weakening tbeir final and unaccented vowels, 
have act^iiired a large number of words ending in simple and double 
consonants j but throughout the Uralic class, wherever we can trace the 
radical elements of language, we always find simple consonants and 
mmple vowels.”- — P.190. 

The mode in which compound consonants are dealt with in Prakrit 
and the modern North Indian vernaculars, i.s investigated and explained 
by Mr Beames in chapter iv. of his Comparative Grammar.” The 
Prakrit rules for the assimilation of compound consonants bear a con- 
siderable resemblance, up to a certain point, to the Dravidian, especially 
in regard to the combination called by Mr Beames “ the strong nexus ” 
— ^that is, the combination, without a vowel, of the strong consonants 
only, such as hi, tp, &c., respecting which the rule of the Prakrits, as of 
Tamil, is that the first consonant should he assimilated to the next. 
Yararuchi expresses the Prakrit rule rather peculiarly by saying that 
the first consonant is elided, the second doubled. The corresponding 
Tamil rule applies only to the treatment of tadbliaras, no such con- 
junction of consonants as Jd, ifec., being possible in words of purely 
Dravidian origin. 

Minoe Dialectic Peceliaeities. 

1. Euphonic Eisplacemenf of Consonants. 

In the Dravidian languages, consonants are sometime.? found to 
change places through haste or considerations of euphony, especially, 
but not exclusively, in the speech of the vulgar. 

We have an example of this in the Tamil taki, flesh, which by a 
displacement of consonants, and a consequent change of the surd into 
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the sonant, lias become sadei : hiidird, a horse, is in this manner often 
pronounced by the vulgar in the Tamil country huridd; and looking 
at the root-syllable of the Telugu word, gur-ram, it is hard to decide 
whether Icuridei or hudirei is to be regarded as the true Dravidian 
original, though the apparent derivation of the word from hudi, Tam. 
to leap, inclines me to prefer hudirei. In many instances, through the 
operation of this displacement, we find one form of a word in Tamil, 
and another, considerably different, in Telugu or Canarese. Thus, 
hoppul, Tam. the navel, is in Telugu pohhili, in MalayMam poJchul and 
pohhil; and padar, Tam. to spread as a creeper, is in Canarese parad-u. 
In comparing words in the different dialects, it is always necessary to 
bear in mind the frequent recurrence of this displacement. 

2. Uuplionic Displacement of Vowels. 

_In Telugu we find many instances of a still more curious displace- 
ment of vowels. This displacement occurs most commonly in words 
which consist of three short syllables beginning with a vowel; and 
when it occurs, we find that the second vowel has disappeared, and 
that the first vowel has migrated from the beginning of the word to the 
second syllable, and at the same time been lengthened to compensate 
for the vowel that is lost. We have here to deal, therefore, with an 
euphonic amalgamation of vowels, as well as an euphonic displacement. 
I take as an example the Dravidian demonstrative pronouns, remote 
and proximate ; and I select the plural, rather than the singular, to get 
rid of the disturbing element of a difference which exists in the forma- 
tives. In Tamil those pronouns are avar, they, remote ; and ivar, they, 
proximate, corresponding to illi and hi. Canarese adds to each 
word, so that they become avartt, and ivatni. By analogy this is the 
form we should expect to find in Telugu also ; but on examination, we 
find in Telugu vdru instead of avaruy. and viru instead of ivarn. The 
neuter demonstrative pronouns of Telugu being dissyllables, there 
is no displacement in their nominatives {ad% that, idi, this, correspond” 
ing closely to the Tamil adu, idu) ; but when they become trisyllables 
by the addition of the inflexional suffix ni, we find a displacement 
similar to that which has been described — e.g.^ adini, it, or of it, 
becomes ddn% and idini becomes dini. Many ordinary substantives 
undergo in Telugu a similar change — e.g., ural, Tamil, a mortar, pro- 
nounced oralf should by analogy be oralu in Telugu«} but instead of 
oralu we find rdlu. In each of the instances mentioned, the change 
seems to have been produced by the rejection of the second vowel, and 
the substitution for it of a lengthened form of the first. This unsettled- 
ness of the vowels, as Dr Qundert calls it, attaches chiefly to the 
enunciation of Z, r, and other liquid consonants. 
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As soon as tliis'pecnHar law of the displacement of vowels is brought 
to light, a large number of Telugu words and forms, which at first sight 
appear to be widely different from Tamil and Canarcse, are found to 
be the same or but slightly altered. Thus Jcd(hi, Teh, it will not be, 
or it is not, is found to be the same as the Tamil dgdJu,’ Icthi, there 
is not, corresponds to the Tamil illadu, or iladu; aJid by an extension 
of a similar rule to monosyllables, we find 10, Tel. ivithin, to be iden- 
tical with -id, Tam. j 01, old Canarese. A similar rule of disifiacement 
appears in TuJu, though in a less degree. 

3. Bejectmi of Radical Qomo7iants. 

Telugu and Canarese evince a tendency to reject or soften away 
liciuicl consonants in the middle of words, even though such consonants 
should belong to the root, not to the formative, Tims, 'fienqrpn, 
Tam. fire, i.s softened into nippu; ehimhu, a bone, into cmmu; vdal 
(pronounced odaT), body, into oUtt; time, into podd^i,- an/dii, 

an ox, '‘into eddti; ruar’imda, medicine, intomamht. For the lastvrord 
Tulu has Tiia^'du, Qm, maddu (ancient Can. mardu). For the Tam, 
entpudu, seventy, Can, has eppaitxi ; for Tam. to raise (root,, 

Tam. eru, to rise, Can. Can. has ehhisn. For the Tam, Icoruppii, 
Jcorumei, fat, Can. has kobhe, Tula homme. So Tam. erimei, a buffalo, 
Tidu erme. Can. emme. Something similar to this process takes place, 
hut not so systematically, in vulgar colloquial Tamil. 

In a few instances, on the other hand, Telugu appears to have 
retained a radical letter which has disappeared in some connections 
from Tamil, For example, Ocht, with, together with, is the suffix 
of the Tamil conjunctive case. On examining Telugu, we find that 
the corresponding suffix is tOda. It has already been shown that d in 
Telugu corresponds to r in Tamil ; and consequently iOda would become 
in Tamil t<h'a. tih'a {tOra-mei) is .contained in Tamil, and means com- 
panionship — a meaning which appears also in many Telugu compounds ; 
and thus by the help of Telugu we fmd that the Tamil Odxt and 
tOra are closely allied, if not virtually identical ; that the meaning of 
the suffix udjt accords with its use; and that there is also reason to 
conclude another pair of similar words to be allied, viz., ‘udan, with, 
Can. odaxie, a suffix of the conjunctive case, in itself a noun signify- 
ing connection, and todm’, a verbal root, to follow, to join on, written 
also tudar. # 

Dr Gundert is right in considering Odu a lengthened secondary form 
of odu, which is still used in Malayrdam poetry (and equally so !n. 
Tamil). Old Can. has oda, odam, modern Can. odfxnc; Tula otjuga, 
with. Can. p4me is of course the equivalent of the Tam. ndau, 
together with; therefore, he thinks, needs no explanation from 
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Tel. iodu, Tam. tdra, companionsliip, the root of which latter word is 
toru (found with this meauing in Tam. tamdiy a crowd), todar, to 
follow, explains itself as a verbal noun of todu, to touch, to connect. 
These three roots he considers as altogether distinct from, and in- 
dependent of, each other. It seems to me, however, on a comparison 
of the three roots, difficult to avoid the conclusion that they are sub- 
stantially identical. The lengthening of the root vowel in secondary 
forms of roots is quite common in Tamil, and the close relationship of 
the radical meanings of the ^aorter forms, odu^ tod% and toru, favours 
the supposition that they are only different forms of the same root. 
I ^cannot perceive any essential difference between the radical mean- 
ings of odu and todu. The former, as we see from its verbal noun 
ottUy means to touch so as to adhere, the latter simply to touch. 
The slight variations apparent in form and meaning appear to me to be 
specialisations of a common root. See the section on the radiation of 
roots, through ‘‘ Particles of Specialisation.^’ 

4. Acemt, 

It is generally stated that the Dravidian languages are destitute of 
accent, and that emphasis is conveyed by the addition of the t em- 
phatic alone. Though, however, the Dravidian languages are destitute 
of the Indo-Greek system of accents, the use of accent is not altogether 
unknown to them j and the position of the Dravidian accent, always an 
acute one, accords well with the agglutinative structure of Dravidian 
words. The accent is upon the first syllable of the word; that syllable 
alone, in most cases, constituting the base, prior to every addition of 
formatives and inflexional forms, and remaining always unchanged. 
The fir.st syllable of every word may be regarded as the natural seat of 
accent ; but if the word be compounded, a secondary accent distinguishes 
the first syllable of the second member of the compound. 

As in other languages, so in the Dravidian, accent is carefully to be 
distinguished from quantity; and in enunciation an accented short 
vowel is more emphatic than an unaccented long one. Thus, in the 
intransitive Tamil verb adang^tgivadu, it is contained, the second 
syllable, ang, is long by position, yet the only accent is that which is 
upon the first syllable ad, which, though shorter than the second, is 
more emphatic. Another example is furnished by the compound verb 
%d mid’-irulcldadu,, it is broken ; literally, having been broken it is. 
Though in this instance the second syllable of the first word of the 
compound is long, not only by position, but by nature, and the second 
syllable of the auxiliary word is long' by position, yet the principal 
accent rests upon the first syllable of the first word, ud, the most 
emphatic portion of the compound, and the secondary accent rests upon 
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ir, tlie first syllable and crude base of the auxiliary ; hence it is pro- 
nounced ii(leind%7nikKiTadu, every syllable except the two accented 
ones being enunciated lightly and with rapidity. 

The general rule of the Dravidian languages, which fixes the accent 
in the first or root syllable, admits of one exception. In poetical Tamil 
one and the same form is used as the third person of the verb (in each 
tense, number, and gender) and as a participial noun — e.g., uduv&n 
means either he will read, or one who reads — i.e., a reader. Even in 
the colloquial dialect the third person neuter singular, especially in the 
future tense, is constantly used in both senses — e.g., uduvadu, means 
either it will read, or that which will read, or abstractly, yet more 
commonly still, a reading, or to read. The same form being thus used 
in a double sense, Tamil grammarians have determined that the diifer- 
enee in signification should be denoted by a difference in accent. Thus 
when odiivdn is a verb, meaning he will read, the accent is left in its 
natural place, on the root syllable — e.g., Sduvdn 3 but when it is an 
appellative or participial noun, meaning he who reads, the pronominal 
termination is to be pronounced more emphatically, that is, it becomes 
the seat of accent— 

Dr Gundert (in an article in the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society for 1869) directs attention to a subject which I had not suffi- 
ciently discussed — viz., the changes which Sanskrit sounds undergo 
when Sanskrit words are Dravidianised. Old tadbhavas, he observes, 
are not to be regarded as mere corruptions. Most of the changes that 
have taken place when Sanskrit words have been adopted by the 
Dravidian dialects have been in accordance with rule, though some 
appear to be arbitrary. It would be easy, he says, to point out the 
laws in virtue of which, for instance, the Sans, vrishahha, an ox, has 
become basava in Can., Teh, and*Tulu; in Tam. and Mai. idaba and 
edava; and also to show how the Sans, parm, a season, becomes in 
Tam. parteva, in Can. luilba; and how Brahma has become in Tel 
Bomma, and in Tam. Pirarm, He contents himself, however, with 
pointing out some of the laws which appear in the formation of the 
oldest class of tadbhavas. One of these laws consists in the simple 
omission of non-Dravidiau sounds, such as the sibilants. Thus, saliasram, 
Sans, for one thousand, becomes in Can. savira, in Tidu sdra, in Tam. 
dyiram. The latter has been formed, he thinks, thus — sahadram = 
a-a~iram ~ dyiram. So, out of the Pali name for Ceylon, Stkakm, 
the old Tamil formed f}am. The nakshatras IJrigadrsliain and 
^rdvatiam, have become in Mai, Magayiram and Onam. ^ 7 'amana, a 
Jaina ascetic, becomes in Tarajl Samari.a-n, and also Amarya-n ; Skam, 
lead, becomes %/am. 
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Another rule, which shows itself especially in . Canarese, is the short- 
ening of the long vowels of Sanslcrit. Thus, from Sans. Jc,umdr% a 
young girl, comes Tamil hamari (whence Gomorwi)^ from srBshti, a 
superior, comes ieWv (chetty), the title of the merchant caste. A 
noticeable illustration is Sanskrit, sn^ha, oil, which in all the Dravidian 
dialects becomes ney. Another important rule consists in the separa- 
tion of vowels. Ko old Dravidian word can commence with I or r. 
Hence rdjd, a king, becomes commonly irdsd; Idka, nUgam. The pre- 
dilection for short vowels produces a further change in these words — 
rdjd becomes in Tamil ara&a-n and araya-n; loka, ulagam, and ulagu; 
Sans. Rhatt, the nakshatra, becomes Iravati. 
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BOOTS. 

Before proceeding to examine and compare tlie grammatical forms of 
the Dravidian languages, it is desirable to examine the characteristics 
of Dravidian roots, and the nature of the changes which are eiiectcd. in 
them by the addition of the grammatical forms. The manner in which 
various languages deal with their roots is strongly illustrative of their 
essential spirit and distinctive character j and it is chiefly with refer- 
ence to their diiOferences in this particular, that the languages of Europe 
and Asia admit of being arranged into classes. 

Those classes are as follows.: — (1.) The monosyllabic, uncompounded, 
or isolative languages, of which Chinese is the principal example, in 
which roots admit of no change or combination, and in which all 
grammatical relations are expressed either by auxiliary words or 
phrases, or by tbe position of words in a sentence. (2.) The Semitic 
or intro -mutative languages, in which grammatical relations are ex- 
pressed by internal changes in the vowels of dissyllabic roots. (3.) The 
agglutinative languages, in which grammatical relations arc expressed 
by affixes or suffixes added* to the root or compounded with it. In 
the latter class I include both tlm Indo-European and the Scythian 
groups of tongues. They differ, indeed, greatly from one anotlier in 
details, and that not only in their vocabularies but also in their gram- 
matical forms ; yet I include them both in one class, because they 
appear to agree, or to have originally agreed, in the principle (jf 
expressing grammatical relation by means of the agglutination i.>f 
auxiliary words. The difference between them is rather in degree tbau 
in essence. Agreeing in original construction, they differ considerably 
in development. In the highly-cultivated Language-s of tJie .Indo- 
European family, post-iiositional additions have gradually been melted 
down into inflexions, and sometimes even blended with the rootj 
whilst in the less plastic languages of the Scythian group, the principle 
of agglutination has been more faithfully retained, and every portion 
and particle of every compound word has not only maixitained its 
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original fposition, but held fast its separate individuality. In this 
particular the Dravidian languages agree in general rather with the 
Scythian than the Indo-European ; and hence in each dialect of the 
family there is, properly speaking, only one declension and one conjn-i 
gation. 

It is to be remembered that the three classes mentioned above, into 
which the languages of Europe and Asia have been divided, are not 
separated from one another by hard and fast lines of distinction. 
Their boundaries overlap one another. Probably aU. languages consisted 
at first of isolated monosyllables. The isolative languages have become 
partly agglutinative, and changes in the internal vowels of roots, which 
are specially characteristic of the Semitic languages, are not unknown 
in the agglutinative class, especially in the Indo-European family. 
Such internal changes may occasionally be observed even in the Dra- 
vidian languages. 

I here proceed to point out the most notable peculiarities of the 
Dravidian root-system, and of the manner in which roots are affected 
by inflexional combinations. 

Arrangement of Dravidian Boots into Classes. — Dravidian 
roots, considered by themselves, apart from formative additions of every 
kind, may be arranged into the three classes of— (1.) Verbal roots, 
capable in general of being used also as nouns, which constitute by far 
the most numerous class ; (2.) Nouns which cannot be traced up to any 
extant verbs. 

1. Yerbal Boots . — The Dravidian languages differ from Sanskrit and 
Greek, and accord with the languages of the Scythian group, in gener- 
ally using the crude root of the verb, without any addition, as the 
imperative of the second person singular. This is the general rule, and 
the few apparent exceptions that exist are to be regarded either as 
corruptions, or as euphonic or honorific forms of the imperative. In a 
few instances, both in Tamil and in Telugu, the second person singular 
of the imperative has cast off its final consonant, which is generally in 
such cases a soft guttural or a liquid; but in those instances the 
unchanged verbal theme is found in the less used second person plural, 
or in the infiiiitive- 

A considerable proportion of Dravidaaa roots .a»e used either as 
verbal themes or as nouns, without addition or alteration in either 
case ; and the class in which they are to be placed depends solely on 
the connection. The use of any root as a noun may be, and in general 
is, derived from its use as a verb, which would appear to be the 
primary condition and use of most words belonging to this class; 
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but as such words, when used as nouns, are used without the addition 
of fomaatives or any other marks of derivation, they can scarcely be 
regarded as derivatives from verbs; but in respect of grammatical 
form, the verb and the noun must be considered either as twin sisters 
or as identical. The following will suffice as examples of this twofold 
condition or nse of the same root: — hi, Tam. as a verb, means to 
speak ; as a nonn, a word ; tati, Tam. as a verb, to lop, to chop off ; 
as a noun, a stake, a loom ; miiTi, Tam. as a verb, to break in two ; as 
a noun, a fragment, a document written on a fragment of a palm-leaf, 
a bond. In these instances it is evident that the radical meaning of the 
word is unrestrained, and free to take either a verbal or a nominal 
direction. Moreover, as the Dravidian adjective is not separate from 
the noun, but is generally identical with it, each root may be said to bo 
capable of a threefold nse — viz., (1.) as a noun, (2.) as an adjective, and 
(3.) as a verb. Thus, in Tamil, Md-u, if used as the nominative of a 
verb, or followed by case terminations, is a noun, and means harshness or 
pungency ; if it is placed before another iioun for the purpose of quali- 
fying it, it becomes an adjective — e.g., Icadii-nadei, a sharp walk ; Tcadii- 
v&g, the tiger, literally harsh mouth; and when standing alone, or 
preceded by a pronoun of the second person, expressed or undemtood, 
it becomes a verb — e.g., kadii, be sharp. With the fonnative addition 
gw, the same root becomes hadu-git, mustard, that which is pungent. 
Again, when the included vowel is lengthened, it becomes Mdu, a forest, 
literally what is rough, harsh, or rugged. 

It would appear that originally there was no difference in any in- 
stance between the verbal and the nominal form of the root in any 
Dravidian dialect. Gradually, however, as the dialects became more 
cultivated, and as logical distinctness was felt to be desirable, a sepa- 
ration commenced to take place.. This separation wms effected by 
modifying the theme by some formative addition, when it was desired 
to restrict it to one purpose alone, and jjrevent it from being used for 
others also. In many instances the theme is still used in poetry, in 
accordance with ancient usages, indifferently either as a verb or as a 
noun ; but in prose more commonly as a noun only, or as a verb only. 

2. Hoims , — ^In Sanskrit and the languages allied to it, all words, 
with the exception of a few pronouns and particles, are derived by 
native grammari^s from verbal roots. In the Dravidian languages 
the number of nouns which are incapable of being traced up or resolved 
into verbs is more considerable. )Still, such nouns bear but a small 
proportion to the entire number ; and not a few which are generally 
considered to be underived roots are in reality verbal nouns or verbal 
derivatives. 
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Many Dravidian dissyllabic nouns have for tbeir second syllable al, 
a particle which is a commonly used formative of verbal nouns in 
Tamil, and a sign of the infinitive in Canarese and G6nd. All nouns 
of this class may safely be concluded to have sprung from verbal roots. 
In most instances their themes are discoverable, though in a few no 
trace of the verb from which they have been derived is now apparent. 
I cannot doubt that the following Tamil words, generally regarded as 
primitives, are derived from roots which are still in use — viz., viral, a 
finger, ivom viri, to expand ; Icadal, the sea, from hada, to pass beyond ; 
pagal, day as distinguished from night, properly mid-d&j, from pag-u, 
to divide ; hudal, a bowel, from hidei, to hollow out. 

There are many words in the Dravidian, as in other languages, de- 
noting primary objects which are identical with, or but slightly altered 
from, existing verbal roots, possessing a more generic signification. 
What is specially noticeable is the smallness of the change the roots 
have undergone in the Dravidian languages. One might suppose the 
name of the object to have been afSsed to it only a few years ago. 
These languages present in consequence the appearance of fresh youth, 
yet doubtless the true inference is that they have remained substan- 
tially unchanged (possibly in consequence of the high cultivation they 
received) from a very early period. The change effected consists in 
general only in the addition to the root of a formative particle, or in 
the lengtherdng of the included vowel of the root. Either way the 
name of the object is simply a verbal noun with the signification of 
a noun of quality. The following illustrations are from Tamil : — 
nilam, the ground, from nil, to stand nddv, the cultivated country, 
from nadu, to plant ; Mdu, the forest, from hadn, to be rugged (com- 
pare also hadam, a rough way, a forest) ; otV, the sky, from vil, to be 
clear; ndn, a star, also a fish, from min, to glitter; velli, the planet 
Venus, also silver, from vd, white ; hudirei, a horse, from Icudi, to 
leap ; pandri (pal-ti), a hog, from pal, a tusk ; ddu, a sheep, from 
ddu, to frisk. (Dr Gundert carries this noun still further back, but 
with some risk of error, to adu, to fight or cook, the sheep being re- 
garded as the fighting animal, or the animal that was cooked) : hari, 
the eye, identical with Mtj, (in the past tense haTj), to see ; mthlm, the 
nose (Tel. rnnkhi. Can. rndgii), from imtg-ar, to smell; nMdm, the 
tongue, from wxkhu, to lick (compare the probably older vd, the tongue, 
with n&y, a dog, the animal that licks). Probably also kd, the hand, 
bears the same relation to ky, to do (Can. that the Sanskrit 

Jcara, the hand, bears to Tear Qpi), to do. In Telugu, che, the hand, is 
identical with ck^, to do {hd also is used in Telugu). I may here re- 
mark that the names of animals iu the Dravidian languages are not 
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imitations of tlie sounds they make, but are predicative words, expres- 
sive of some one of tbeir qualities. 

Though the greater number of Dravidian nouns are uudou])tedly to 
be regarded as verbal derivatives, a certain proportion remain which 
cannot now be traced to any ulterior source. In this class are to be 
included the personal pronouns ; some of the particles of relation which 
answer to the case signs and prepositions of other languages ; and 
a considerable number of common nouns, including some names of 
objects — Ml^ foot, hal^ a stone, and most nouns of quality—fc’.//., 
/car, black, wl, white, sc, red, <fec. A suspicuni may be entertained 
that some of the apparently simple nouns belonging to tliis class arc 
derived from verbal roots which have become obsolete. Thus, mun^ 
before, a noun of relation, appears at first sight to be an underived 
radical, yet it is evident that it is connected with rmdal, first ; and 
this word, being a verbal noun in dal, is plainly derived from a verb 
in mu, now lost ; so that, after all, mim itself appears to be a verbal 
derivative : mtl, above, may similarly be traced to a lost verb mi, 
apparent in the Telugu and Tamil midu, above j mU is equivalent to 
mi-y-al : Ur, below, may be traced to Mr (found in Mr-angu, root). 

A large majority of the Dravidian post-positions and adverbs, 
and of the particles employed in nominal and verbal inflexions 
are known to be verbs or nouns adapted to special uses. Every 
word belonging to the class of adverbs and prepositions in the Dravi- 
dian languages is either the infinitive or the participle of a verb, or the 
nominative, the genitive, or the locative of a noun ; and even of the 
inflexional particles which are employed in the declension of nouns, 
and in conjugating verbs, nearly all are easily recognised to be derived 
from nouns or verbs. Thus, in Telugu, the signs of the instrumental 
ablative, cM and cMta, are the nominative and locative of the word 
hand. So also the Tamil locative of rest may be formed by the addi- 
^ tion of any noun which signifies a place ; and the locative of separation, 
-J a case denoting motion from a place, or rather the place from •whence 
^ motion commences, is formed by the addition of in or of il, the ordi- 
^ nary sign of the locative of rest, which means ‘ Ixere ’ or a house. 

The same suffix added to the crude aoristic form of the verb, emi- 
stitutes the .subjunctive case in Tamil — e.g,, mrdl or mr-iu, if (he, she, 
j it, or they) coma- literally, in (his or their) coming — that is, in the 
event of (his or their) coming. 

Of the post-positions or suffixes which are used as .signs of case, 
some distinctly retain their original meaning,* in some, the original 
meaning shines more or less distinctly through the technical appropri- 
ation ; but it is doubtful whether any trace whatever remains of the 
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original meaning of hu, Id, or ge, the sigh of the dative and particle of 
direction. The Dravidian dative has, therefore, assumed the character 
of a real grammatical case j and in this particular the Dravidian lan- 
guages have been brought into harmony with the genius of the Indo- 
European grammar. 

Duavidian Eoots OBIGINALLY MoNosYLLABio. — It may appear at 
first sight scarcely credible that the Dravidian roots were originally 
monosyllabic, when it is considered that the majority of the words in 
every Dravidian sentence are longer than those of (perhaps) any other 
language in Asia or Europe (e.y., compare irulcMtadu, Tamil, it is, with 
the Latin est), and are inferior in length only to the words of the poly- 
synthetic languages of America. 

The great length of Dravidian words arises partly from the separa- 
tion of clashing consonants by the insertion of euphonic vowels, but 
chiefly from the successive agglutination of formative and inflexional 
particles and pronominal fragments. A considerable number of Dra- 
vidian verbal themes, prior to the addition of inflexional forms, are 
trisyllabic; but it will generally be found that the first two syllables 
have been expanded out of one by the euphonic insertion or addition 
of a vowel ; whilst the last syllable of the apparent base is in reality a 
formative addition, which appears to have been the sign of a verbal 
noun in its origin, but which now serves to distinguish transitive verbs 
from intransitives. In some instances the first syllable of the verbal 
theme contains the root, whilst the second is a particle anciently added 
to it, and compounded with it for the purpose of expanding or restrict- 
ing the signification. The syllables that are added to the inflexional 
base are those which denote case, tense, person, and number. 

Hence, whatever be the length and, complication of Dravidian words, 
they may invariably be traced up to monosyllabic roots, by a careful 
removal of successive accretions. Thus, when we analyse perugugix- 
adu, Tam. it increases, we find that the final adu represents the pro- 
noun it, yir is the sign of the present tense, and perngu is the base or 
verbal theme. Of this base, the final syllable gu is only a formative, 
restricting the verb to an intransitive or neuter signification ; and by 
its removal we come to peric, the real root, which is used also as an 
adjective or noun of quality, signifying greatness ox great. Hor is 
even this dissyllable peru the ultimate condition of the root ; it is an 
euphonised form of per, which is found ia the adjectives per-iya and 
per-vm,, great ; and an euphonicaliy lengthened but monosyllabic form 
of the same is per. Thus, by successive' agglutinations, a word of six 
syllables has been found to grow out of one. In all these forms, and 
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under every sbape wMcli tlie word can assume, the radical element 
remains unchanged, or is so slightly changed that it can readily be 
pointed out by the least experienced scholar. The root always stands 
out in distinct relief, unobscured, unabsorbed, though surrounded by a 
large family of auxiliary affixes. This distinctness and prominence of 
the radical element in every word is a characteristic feature of all the 
Scythian tongues {e.g,, of the Turkish and the Hungarian) ; whilst in 
the Semitic and Indo-European tongues the root is frequently so much 
altered that it can scarcely be recognised. 

Dravidian roots, adds Dr Gundert, arrange themselves naturally in 
two classes, each originally monosyllabic j one class ending in a vowel 
generally long — e.g., d, to become j M, to die; pa, to go; or ending in 
a consonant, in which case the vowel is short — e.g., ad\ to approach ; 
an% to be in contact ; nil, to stand ; sel, to go. (Additions to these 
monosyllabic roots arc either formative particles, particles of specialisa- 
tion, or helps to enunciation.) 

It is desirable here to explain in detail the manner in which Dra- 
vidian roots, originally monosyllabic, have been lengthened by the 
insertion or addition of euphonic vowels, or by formative additions, or 
in both. ways. 

Euphonic LENUTHENiNa op Boots.* — Crude Dravidian roots are 
sometimes lengthened by the addition of an euphonic vowel to the 
base. This euphonic addition to the final consonant takes place in 
grammatical Telugu and Canarese in the case of all words ending in a 
consonant, whatever be the number of syllables they contain. Towel 
additions to roots which contain two syllables and upwards, seem to be 
made solely for the purpose of helping the enunciation ; but when the 
ad'^tions which have been ma^e to some monosyllabic roots are 
examined, it will be found that they are intended not so much for 
vocalisation as for euphonisation. 

When it is desired merely to help the enunciation of a final con- 
sonant, u is the vowel that is ordinarily employed for this purpose, and 
this u is uniformly elided when it is followed by another vowel ; but u 
is not the only vowel which is added on to monosyllabic roots, though 


* Dr Gundert coflsiders the *' euphonic lengthening of Dravidian roots ” very 
doubtful. He prefers to consider the lengthened forms of the x'oots secondary 
verbal themes. On the other hand, the interohangcabieness of the added vowels 
in the various dialects, as will presently be shown, seems to me to prove the 
correctness, on the whole, of the view I have taken. Some of the lengthened 
forms of Dravidian roots are undoubtedly to be regarded as secondary verbal 
themes. These will be considered further on. 
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perhaps it is most frequently met with ; and in some of the instances 
under consideration, it becomes so intimately blended with the real base 
that it will not consent to be elided. Next to m, the vowel which is 
most commonly employed is i, then follows a, then e or ei, according 
to the dialect. Verbal roots borrowed from Sanskrit have generally 
i added to the final consonants in all the Dravidian languages, to 
which Telugu adds nchu, and Canarese formatives which will be 
noticed afterwards. Thus, iqp, Sans, to curse, is in Tamil iaU, in 
Tel. mjJincMif in Can. sdbisit. On comparing the various Dravidiau 
idioms, it wall be found that all these auxiliary or enunciative vowels 
are interchangeable. Thus, of Tamil verbs in a, mara, to forget, is in 
Canarese mare; of Tamil verbs in i, htdi, to bite, is in Telugu kara- 
chu ; geli^ to win, is in Canarese gillu. Of Tamil verbs in ei^ 'imlei, 
to sprout, is in Telugu moluchu. These final vowels being thus inter- 
changeable equivalents, it appears to me evident that they are intended 
merely as helps to enunciation, that they are not essential parts of the 
themes to which they are suffixed, and that they do not add anything 
to their meaning. 

Dr Gundert considers u to be the only enunciative or euphonic 
vowel. The other auxiliary vowels a, i, ei, &c,, he considers the for- 
mative particles of secondary verbal themes. One Canarese dialect, he 
observes (the modern), prefers e — e,g., nade, to walk, instead of the 
Tamil nada; the other (the ancient), i, — e.g., nadi. The radical form 
he considera to be nad-zi, a root no longer nsed in Tamil in the sense 
of to walk, but meaning to plant. He suggests that mulei, to sprout, 
may be from a lost mul, to come forth, to protrude, whence mul, a 
thorn. This also he suggests may be a verbal noun, a derivative of 
mu, to be prominent, to be before. The verb nada, to walk, adduced 
by Dr Gundert, seems to me to proye that in this instance at least, 
and therefore probably in some other instances, the vowel added to 
the root is simply, as I have represented it to be, a help to enuncia- 
tion. On comparing Tam. -Mai. nada, anc. Can. nadi, mod. Can. Tiade, 
Tel, ziadu — all which forms convey exactly the same meaning — I feel 
obliged to conclude that the a, i, e, and u are interchangeable equiva- 
lents, and therefore merely euphonic. On the other hand, where a 
series of verbal roots followed by these vowels is met with in the voca- 
bulary of one and the same dialect, and we find that each root so 
altered possesses a meaning of its own, I have no hesitation in classing 
the added vowels in question with Particles of Specialisation (which 
see). We may fairly conclude this to be the case with one of the verbs 
referred to by Dr Gundert — ^viz,, jpudw. In this shape in Tamil it 
appears to mean primarily, to come in contact with, commonly, to lie 
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of wW nounB, oud tlio Tcrte to ttey are ouffi^ced 

Boemori-iaallyto toe had the force of secondary verbs ; but what- 
ever may have been the origin of these particles, they now serve to 
distinguish transitive verbs from iutransitives, and the adjectivd foim 
of nouns from that which stands in an isolated position and is us^ 
as a nominative. In Tamil, in which these fonnatives are most laigely 
used and most fuUy devdopod. the initial consonant 
is single when it marts the intransifive or neuter signification of the 
verb. OT that form of the noun which governs verbs or B governed by 
them 1 when it marks the transitive or active voice of the verb, or th 
adjectival form of the nonn-viz., that form of the noun which is 
assnmed by the first of two nouns that stand in a case relation to one 

another-the initial consonant of the formative is doubled, and is at 

the same time changed from a sonant into a surd The single con- 
sonant, which is characteristic of the intransitive formaUve is often 
euphonised by prefixing a nasal, without, however, altering its sigiiifi- 
caSon or value. The Tamdian formatives are— (i.) yu or iiyu, and its 
transitive I'fa, answering to the Telugu chu or nchu; (t.) sa, and ito 
transitive & or cUhu; (S.) du or nda, and- its trntoive tlv., with its 
equivalent du or vdM, and its transitive ffu; and (- 1 .) fra or mhi, with 

its transitive .17 ’ 

Tliougli I call tliese particles formatives, tliey are not^ regarded in 
1-v.rT Tin+iira rypciTVim n.TI fl.llii!- Thev are ffeneriilly suffixed even to 
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tiiey express a grammatical relation, viz., the difference between the 
transitive and the intransitive forms of verbs, and between adjectival 
and independent nouns. 

In this particular, perhaps, more than in any other, the high gram- 
matical cultivation of Tamil has developed a tendency to imitate the 
Indo-European tongues by retaining syllables of which it has lost the 
original distinctive meaning, and combining such syllables after a time 
with the radical element of the word, or using them for a new purpose. 

I proceed to consider the various formatives more particularly, with 
examples of their use and force. 

(1.) hu, pronounced gu, with its nasalised equivalent ngu, and its 
transitive IcJcu. Tamil examples : p^nirgu, intrans. to become increased, 
'peru-lcliv,, trans, to cause to increase ; ada-ngu, to be contained, 
ada-Tchu, to contain. So also in the case of dissyllabic roojs — e.g., 
d-gii, to become, to make; id-ngu, to quit, to put away. 

There is a considerable number of nouns, chiefly trisyllabic, in which 
the same formative is employed. In this case, however, there is no 
difference between the isolated shape of the noun and the adjectival 
shape. "Whatever particle is used, whether gu, ngu, or liku, it retains 
its position in all circumstances unchanged. Examples : pada-gu, a 
boat, hira-ngu, a root, haru-hhu, a sharp edge. Erom a comparison of 
the above examples, it is evident that ng is equivalent to g, and 
euphonised from it; and that ng, equally with becomes hh in a 
transitive connection. In a few instances, Tchu, the transitive forma- 
tive, is altered in colloquial Tamil usage to ch, chu, according to a law 
of interchange already noticed — e.g., Myhhu,\,o boil (crude root My, 
to be hot), is generally written and pronounced Mychchu. This altered 
form of the sign of the transitive, which is the exception in Tamil, is 
in Telugu the rule of the language hkii. being regularly replaced in 
Telugu by dm. 

In Telugu the intransitive formative gu is not euphonically altered 
into ngu as in Tamil ; but an obscure nasal, the half anusvdra, often 
precedes the gti, and shows that in both languages the same tendency 
to nasalisation exists. It is remarkable, that whilst Tamil often 
nasalises the formative of the neuter, and never admits a nasal into the 
transitive formative, Telugu, in a large number of cases, nasalises 
the transitive, and generally leaves the neuter in its primitive, un- 
nasalised condition. Thus in Telugu, whenever the base terminates in 
i (including a large number of Sanskrit derivatives), chu is converted 
into ndm; though’ neither in this nor in any case does the hhu of the 
Tamil change into Qighu. E.g,^ from rntfi, double, Tamil forms 
ratti-hka (infinitive), to double ; whilst the Telugu form of the same 
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is rettl-nclia. manni-neka, to forgive, in Telugix, corresponds in t]j.e 
same manner to tlie Tamil manni-hlca. In some cases in Telngu tlie 
euphonic nasal is prefixed to dm, not after i onlj, hut after other vowels 
besides. Thus, perugii, to increase, neut. is the same in Tamil and iu 
Telugxi, but instead of finding peru-dai to be the transitive or active 
(corresponding to the Tamil transitive vve find js^nchn, cor- 

rupted from per'- 7 t.diu : so also instead of patju-Jchii, Tam. to divide, we 
find in Telugu pandtti, for pag’-ndiu. 

The identity of the Tamil h and the Telngu di appears also from the 
circumstance that in many cases vu may optionally be tised in Telugu 
instead of dm. This use of -vu, as the ecpiivalent of dm points to a 
time when gu was the formative iu ordinary use in Telugu as iu Tamil; 
for dh has no tendency to be converted into v, h, or p, whilst h or g 
constantly evinces this tendency to cliange into r, not onl}" in Telugu, 
but also in colloquial Tamil ; and v is regularly interchangeable with 
b and its surd p. I conclude, therefore, that gtt was the original shape 
of this formative in the Bravidian languages ; and that its doubled, 
surd shape, kht, the formative of transitives, was softened in Telugu 
into dm, and in Canarese still further softened into hi. 

(2.) iu, and its transitive Uu, pronounced didnt. — This formative 
is very rare in TamO, and the examples which Telugu contains, 
though abundant, are not to the point, inasmuch as they are apparently 
altered from the older Jcu and Iihu, by the ordinary softening process 
by which h changes into i or ch, and IcJc into didi, A Tamil example 
of this formative is seen in adei-su, to take refuge, of which the transi- 
tive is adei-didiu, to enclose, to twine round. 

(3.) du or ndu, with its transitive form itu. — There ’ appears to be 
no difference whatever between this formative and the other three, gu, 
hi, or bti, in meaning or grammatical relation; and <is gu is eupho- 
nised in the intransitive to oigit, so is dtt to ndu; whilst in the transi- 
tive the doubled d (and its equivalent nd) changes by rule into tt. 
The euphonic change of du to 7idu has so generally taken place, that 
ndu is invariably used instead of du in the formatives of verbs of this 
class; and it is only in the formatives of nouns that du, the more 
primitive form, is sometimes found to have survived. The formative 
gu remains unaltered in the adjectival form of nouns ; but du changes 
into t(u, w^hen used adjectivally, iu the same manner as in the ti'ansi- 
tive voice of verbs. Tamil examples of this formative : tiru-ndu, to 
become correct, tiruritu, to correct; rmi'u-ndu, medicine, adjectival 
form of the same, maru-Uxt — e.g., maruttu-’{p)pei, a medicine bag. The 
primitive unnasalised du and its adjectival ttv, are found in such words 
as eru~du, a bull, an ox, and eru4tudj))pd^Uu, the fastening of an ox's 
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traces. Nearly all tlie verbs wbicb take du or' %d% as a formative are 
trisyllabic. Of the few dissyllabic verbs of this class in Tamil, tke 
most interesting is nindu, to swim, of wbiehi I am inclined to consider 
ni as the crude form. Ntndu is evidently an euplionised form of niiko 
{du changed into ; for the verbal noun derived from it, 
swimming, is without the nasal, and Telugu uses Mu for the verb 
itself, instead of, indu, Tulu nanda^ Can. iju. I have little 
doubt that the du, ndu, or jv, of this word is simply a formative. It 
is open to question whether the initial n of the Tamil word is a cor- 
ruption, owing to the fondness of the Tamil for nasal sounds, so that 
the original shape was t or idu, or whether the Tel. and Can. word 
had the initial n originally, but lost it in course of time. Comparing 
the Tamil word with vdr, the word for water in all the Dravidian 
dialects, I am inclined to consider the primitive base, answering to 
the Greek vi-w, the Latin wo, nato, and also to nau, Sans, a boat, of 
which Sanskrit does not appear to contain the root. 

Derivative nouns formed from verbs which have formative suffixes, 
always prefer as their formative the transitive suffix, or that which 
doubles and hardens the initial consonant. Thus from tmi-ndu, Tam. 
to become correct, is formed tiru-ttam^ correction ; and from td-oigu, to 
sleep, t-d-Tckam, sleep (comp, tuyil, sleep). In some instances the 
crude root of a verb is used as the intransitive, whilst the transitive is 
formed by the addition of ttu to the root. padu, Tam. to lie 

down, padu-ttu, to lay; tdr, to be low, idr-ttu, to lower; (Tel 

nilui), to stand, nirvAtu (for nilu-ttv)y %o establish. In such cases 
Canarese uses du instead of the Tamil ttu — e.g., tdl-du, to lower, 
instead of tdr-ttu. This transitive formative is sometimes represented 
as a causal ; but it will be shown in the section on The Verb ” that 
i is the only real causal in the DravMian languages. In all the cases 
now mentioned, -where ttu is used as the formative of the transitive by 
Tamil, Telugu uses cJiu or pu. 

I class under the head of this formative all those nouns in which the 
cerebral consonants d, ti^d, and are used in the same manner and for 
the same purpose as the dentals d^ nd, and tt — e.g., huru-du, blindness, 
adjectival form of the same, huru-ttu, blind; ira-^du, two, adjectival 
form, ira-ttu, double, Telugu hardens, but does not double, the 
final d of such nouns — e.g., $d~u, a leak, 6}% leaky. Ifl some instances 
in Tamil the hard rough r, when used as a final, seems to be equiva- 
lent to du, or du, and is doubled and pronounced with a t — e.g,, 
Jciiia-'^u, a well, TmiarXtu (pronounced Td'QOitrd), of a well. 

(4.) bu or rrdbu, with its transitive ppu^ — In Canarese, hu, the 
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original form of tMs intransitive suflELs, has been softened into im^ and 
in Tamil; hu has universally been euphonised into mhu. This Tamilian 
formative mhu is in some instances softened in Telugu nouns into mu. 
The hi or mhi of Tamil verbs is superseded by vu or pi- in Telugu • 
and the forms answering to the Tamil transitive are 2^^ o-nd mpu, 
rarely ppu. Example of the use of tliis formative by a verb : nira- 
mhu, Tam. to be full, nira-ppu, to fill j of which the crude base roV 
reappears in the related verbs nir-a, mr-avu, niir-ei, and mie~ei, to bo 
full, to be level, &c. Telugu has nindu instead of niramlu; but 
the transitive nimpu answers very nearly to the Tamil %intppn. 
Example of a noun in mJju and ppu : iru-mbu, Tam. iron, adjectival , 
form, iru-pim, of iron — e.y., iruppu-{Jc)Tcbl, an iron rod. In Telugu 
irumhii is softened into immu, adjectival form iuupa. Canareso 
still adheres to the original form of this suffix, generally softening h into 

but leaving it always unnasalised — e.ff., Canarese Mim, a snake, 
properly yjdtui/ Tamil nasalised from pdhu; adjectival form 

pCippn — e.g., pO,p^u-{h)hodi, the serpent banner : Telugu, stiU further 
altered, pdmu. This example clearly illustrates the progressive 
euphonisation of the formative in question. 

It has been mentioned that Telugu uses pu or mpu as a forma- 
tive of transitive verbs where Tamil uses p2ni. It should he 
added that even in those cases where Tamil uses the other forma- 
tives previously noticed, viz., hhi and tht, Telugu often prefers pn 
Compare the following infinitives in Tamil and in Telugu — c.y., mbgl'Jca, 
Tam. to feed cattle, mepa, Tel. ; nirutta, Tam. to establish, nihtpa, 
Tel. Where Jchi in Tamil, and Telugxi, are preceded by % this 
formative becomes in Telugu either m2ni or nclm — e.g., compare oppuvi- 
Ma, Tamil, to deliver over, with the corresponding Telugu infinitive, 
eppiagi-mpa, or opgagi-ncJia. »• 

It appears from the various particulars novr mentioned, that tran- 
sitive verbs and nouns used adjectivally must have been regarded by 
the primitive Tamilians as possessing some quality in common. Tlie 
common feature possessed by each is doubtless the quality of transi- 
tion j for it is evident that when nouns are used adjectivally there is a 
transition of the quahty or act denoted by the adjectival noun to the 
noun substantive to which it is prefixed, which corresponds to the 
transition of thecaction denoted by the transitive verb to the accusative 
which it governs. 

It is manifest that the various particles which are used as formative.? 
do not essentially differ from one another either in signification, in the 
purpose for which they are used, in the manner in which they are 
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affixed, or in the manner in which they are doubled and hardened. It 
seems to have been euphony only that determined which of the sonants 
g, Sf d, d, or 5, should be suffixed as a formative to any particular verb 
or noun. The only particular in which a grammatical principle appears 
to exist, is the doubling of the initial consonant of the formative, 
to denote or correspond with the putting forth of energy, which is 
inherent in the idea of active or transitive verbs, as distinguished 
from intransitives. 

Whilst the use of these formatives appears to have originated mainly 
in considerations of euphony, Dr G-undert thinks that in some instances 
traces of a frequentative meaning may be discovered. He adduces 
miniingu, to glitter, from min, to shine, Tliis instance seems to carry 
wmight. The other instances adduced by him, such as velu-veluhha, 
are properly infinitives of iterative, mimetic verbs. 

From the statements and examples given above, it may be concluded 
that wherever Dravidian verbs or nouns are found to terminate in any 
of the syllables referred to, there is reason to suspect that the first 
part of the word alone constitutes or contains the] root. The final 
syllables gu, ngn, Ichi; Su, chu; du, ndn, ttu; du, ndu, ttu; hu, mint 
mpu, ppv. ; mu, vu, may as a general rule be rejected as formative 
additions. This rule will be found on examination to throw unex- 
pected light on the derivation and relationship of many nouns which 
are commonly supposed to be primitive and independent, but which, 
when the syllables referred to above are rejected, are found to be 
derived from or allied to verbal roots which are still in use. I adduce, 
as examples, the following Tamil words : — homhu, a branch, a twig ; 
vimhu, the margosa-tree ; mmlu, abuse ; p&nihu, a snake. As soon as 
the formative final, mlu, is rejected, the verbs from which these nouns 
are derived are brought to light. ' Thus, Jeo-mhu, a twig, is plainly 
derived from ho-y, to pluck off, to cut ; v^-mbu, the margosa-tree, is 
from v^-y, to screen or shade (the shade of this tree being peculiarly 
prized) j va-mhu, abuse, is from vei, properly m-y (corresponding to the • 
Canarese bayyu), to revile ; pd-mhu, a snake, is from pd-y, to spring. 
In these instances, the verbal base which is now in use ends in y, a 
merely euphonic addition, which does not belong to the root, and 
wdiich disappears in the derivatives before the consonants which are 
added as formatives. The same principle applied t(f nouns ending in 
the other formative syllables will be found to yield similar results — 
e.g., marunda, a medical drug, from maru, to be fragrant; and 
Idrangu, a root, from hir, to be beneath, the i of which, though long 
in the Tamil Idr, is short in the Telugu IdmdxL, below. 
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Reduplication of the Fietal Consonant op the Root. — The 
principle of employing reduplication as a means of producing gramma- 
tical expression is recognised by the Dravidian languages as well as 
by those of the Indo-European family, though the mode in which the 
reduplication is effected and the objects in view are different. It is in 
Tamil that this reduplication is most distinctly apparent, and it should 
here be borne in mind, that when a Tamil consonant is doubled it is 
changed from a sonant into a surd. The final consonant of a Tamil 
root is doubled — (1.) for the purpose of changing a noun into an 
adjective, showing that it qualifies another noun, or of putting it in the 
genitive case — e.y., from mddu, an ox, is formed ox -hide ; 

(2. ) for the purpose of converting an intransitive or neuter verb into a 
transitive — e.g., from 6d-u, to run, is formed to drive ; (3.) for 
the purpose of forming the preterite — e.g., tag-u, to be fit, tahh-a, that 
was fit ; and (4.) for the purpose of forming derivative nouns from 
verbal themes — e.g^ from erud-^t, to 'write, is formed eruit-Uf a letter. 
(See this subject further elucidated in the sections on “ The j^Toun’’ 
and The Yerb.") It is remarkable that whilst the Indo-European 
tongues often mark the j>ast tense by the reduplication of the Jirst 
syllable, it is by the reduplication of the last letter that the Dravidian 
languages effect this purpose and also, that whilst the Tibetan con- 
verts a noun into a verb by doubling the last consonant, this should be 
a Dravidian method of converting a ve?'!/ into a notm. The rationale 
of the Dravidian reduplication seems to be, that it was felt to be a 
natural way to express the idea of U'ansition both in the act and in the 
result. In Hebrew also the doubling of a consonant is intensitive or 
causative. 

XJp to this point it has been found that all Dravidian polysyllabic 
roots are traceable to a monosyllabic base, lengthened either by 
euphonic additions, or by the addition of formative particles. An 
important class of dissyllabic bases remains, of which the second 
syllable, whatever may have been its origin, is an inseparable particle 
of specialisation, into the nature and use of which we shall now inquire. 


Particles of Specialisation.— -The verbs and nouns belonging to 
the class of bases which are now under consideration, consist of a 
monosyllabic root or stem, containing the generic signification, and a 
second syllable, originally perhaps a formative addition, or perhaps the 
fragment of a lost root or lost postposition, by which the generic 
meaning of the stem is in some manner modified. The second syllable 
appears sometimes to expand and sometimes to restrict the significa- 
tion, but in some instances, through the absence of synonyms, its force 
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cannot now be ascertained. As tMs syllable is intended in some 
manner to specialise the meaning of the root, I call it “ the particle of 
specialisation.” It is certain in some cases, probable in many, that 
these particles of specialisation were originally formatives of verbal 
nouns. This will appear from a comparison of the verbs and nouns 
contained in the list of final particles which will be found near the end 
of this section. 

The principle involved in the use of these particles of specialisation, 
and the manner in which it is carried into effect, correspond in a cer- 
tain degree to a characteristic feature of the Semitic languages, which 
it appears to be desirable to notice here. As far back as the separate 
existence of the Semitic family of languages can be traced, every root 
is found to consist of two syllables, comprising generally three conson- 
ants. When Semitic biliteral roots are compared with their synonyms, 
or corresponding roots, in the Indo-European languages, and especially 
with those which are found in Sanskrit, a simpler and more primitive 
root-system has been brought to light. It has been ascertained in a 
considerable number of instances that whilst the first syllable of the 
Hebrew root corresponds with Sanskrit, the second syllable does 
not in any manner correspond to any Indo-European synonym. It is 
found also that the second syllable has not any essential connection 
with the first, and that a considerable number of families of roots exist 
in which the first syllable is the same in each case, whilst the second 
continually varies. It is therefore inferred that in such cases the first 
syllable alone (comprising two consonants, the initial and the final, 
together with the vowel used for enunciation) contains the radical base 
and generic signification, and that the second syllable, perhaps the 
fragment of an obsolete auxiliary verb, has been appended to the first 
and afterwards compounded with it, for the purpose of giving the 
generic signification a specific and definite direction. According to 
this view, which appears to be in the main correct, Hebrew roots are 
to be regarded, not singly and separately, as independent monads, but 
as arranged genericaUy in clusters or groups, exhibiting general resem- 
blances and special differences. The family likeness resides in the first 
syllable, the radical base j the individuality, or special peculiarity, in 
the second, the particle of specialisation. 

It is true that in some instances the second syllable of Semitic roots 
meets with its counterpart in the Indo-European languages, as well as 
the first, or even instead of the first ,* but the peculiar rule or law now 
referred to is found to pervade so large a portion of the Hebrew roots, 
that it justly claims to be considered as a characteristic of the language. 
Thus, there is a family of Hebrew roots si^ifying generally to divide, 
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to cleave, to separate, &c. The members of this family are p^tldh, 
pAlahi p&lag, pdlal; and also (through the dialectic interchange 
of I with r) pdrash^ pdras, Chaldee j^eras. It cannot be doubted that 
in all these instances the first syllable or or rather y)-r, p-l (for 
the vowel belongs not to the root, but to the grammatical relation), 
expresses merely the general idea of division; whilst the second 
syllable (which is in some instances a reduplication of the final con- 
sonant of the biliteral) expresses, or is supposed to express, the parti- 
cular mode in which the division or partition is effected. The first 
syllable, which is the same in all the members of this group of roots, 
is that which is to be compared with synonyms in other languages, 
whilst the second syllable is merely modal. In this instance we not 
only observe a distinct analogy between the Hebrew roots p-r, p-l, and 
the Greek cro|-a, the Latin pars, yjar-iJns, and the Sanskrit to 
divide, but we also discover the existence of an analogy with the Dra- 
vidian languages. Compare with the Hebrew p-l, the Tamil piri, 
to divide, and 21^; a P^^rt ; pila and ptlr, to cleave ; as also pagir and 
pagu, to portion out, to divide. See also the “ Glossarial Affinities.” 

On turning onr attention to the root-system of the Dravidian lan- 
guages, we are struck with the resemblance which it bears to the 
Semitic root-system referred to above. We find in these languages 
groups of related roots, the first syllables of which are nearly or wholly 
identical, whilst their second syllables are different in each instance, 
and in consequence of this difference 2>roduco the required degree of 
diversity in the signification of each member of the group. We also 
find in these languages, as in Hebrew^, that the generic ];>article or 
common base, and the added particle of specialisation, are so conjoined 
as to become one indivisible etymon. The specialising jarticle, which 
was probably a separable suffix, formative, or postposition at first, has 
become by degrees a component part of the word ; and this word, so 
compounded, constitutes the base to which all fonnative.s, properly so 
called, and all inflexional particles are appended. 

This root-system exists in all the languages of the Dravidian family, 
but it.s nature and peculiaritie.s are especially apparent in Tamil Out 
of many such group .9 of related Tamil roots, I select as illustrations 
two groups which commence with the first letter of the aljffiabet. 

1 . Loots whic^ radiate from the base syllable ad ; — 

adu. to come near ; also to cook, to kill, to unite, to belong to. 
ad^hu } contained, to enclose. 

adi to drive int, commonly to beat, adi, as a noun, the basis 
of any thing, a footstep, a sole. 
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adei to attain, to get in, to roost j transitive, to enclose. 
adeim to stuff in. 

adar to be close together, to be crowded, to join battle. 
aduhht to place one thing upon another, to pile up. This verb and 
tfda&t are properly and adcf^, but final ^ in Tamil 
is always vocalised by the help of u, and often doubled, 
as in this instance, before receiving the u and a of the 
root. 

andu (Tel. antu), to approach. This verb seems to be identical 
with adu, the first in the list, and euphonised from it 
by the insertion of the nasal. Compare also the related 
verb an. 

It is obvious that all these roots are pervaded by a family resem- 
blance. All contain the generic notion of nearness, expressed by the 
first or base syllable ad; whilst each, by means of the second syllable, 
or particle of specialisation, denotes some particular species of nearness. 
2. Boots which radiate from the base syllable an : — 

a')m, atpigu to approach, to touch, 

aj.ii to put on, to wear. 

a??, a' to connect, to embrace ; as a noun, a weir, a dam. 

atiavu to cleave to. 

amiu to resort to, to lean upon. (From this verb is derived 

annal or annan, an elder brother, one to lean upon, a 
derivation which has at least the merit of being poet- 
ical). The corresponding Telugu verb is dnuta. 
aiimu to be near. 

The generic idea signified by the base syllable a^i is evidently that 
of contact ; and this group differs from the previous one as actual 
contact differs from contiguity or nearness. Probably dm, a nail, a 
fastening, is derived from the same verb, and it appears probable also 
that this is the origin of the Sanskrit ani or dni, the pin of an axle. 

The illustrations given above prove, that the second syllables of the 
various verbs now adduced have not been added merely for purposes 
of euphony, but have been appended in order to expand, to restrict, or 
in some manner to modify and specialise the signification. It was 
shown in a previous part of this section, that the vowels a, i, e, and 
ei are sometimes added euphonically to monosyllabic roots. It is 
obvious, however, that this is not the only purpose for which those 
vowel additions are used ; and it is of importance t» know that when 
they are merely euphonic they are found to be interchangeable with 
other vowels, whereas when they are used as particles of specialisation 
they retain their individual character more firmly. 3?robably they had 
all a specialising signiScafcion at first, which they retain in some in- 
stances, but have lost in others, ... 
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The examples already given may suffice to illustrate the use of 
appended vnoels as specialising particles. Syllables ending in conson- 
ants, especially in I and r, are also used very frequently for this pur- 
pose ; and it seems desirable here to adduce examples of the use of 
particles of this class. As has already been observed in connection 
mth “ Formative Additions to Koots/' all these syllables seem to have 
been originally formatives of verbal nouns, probably each of them with 
a specialising signification. Many of the verbal nouns so formed have 
then become secondary verbal themes, The following examples are 
mostly from Tamil, in which I and r may stand as finals. The other 
dialects add u to the final consonant of each of these particles. Tamil 
requires thi.s euphonic addition of u only when a word ends in the hard, 
rough r, or in any consonant besides the nasals and semi-vowels. 

Each word being considered either as a verb or as a noun according 
to circumstances, I give examples of nouns as well as of verbs. Some 
of the following words, though used as verbs, are more commonly used 
as nouns, and some, though used as nouns, are more commonly used as 
verbs. Some of the examples, again, are used either as nouns only or 
as verbs only 

Pinal PABriCLss. Vebbs, .JsTouxs. 

ar mlar^ to grow. sj/r/ar, lustre. 

ir iulir, to sprout. uffir, a finger nail 

ur nudiir-ii, Tel. the forehead. 

to praise. a flower petal. 

if magir, to rejoice. avir, a grain of rice. 

ax-u idax-u, to trip. a well. 

ix~% ndgiv-u, the sun. 

al sural, to whirl iral, the liver. 

il . 7c^^y^7, to utter a sound, sunshine. 

tcl pagul~ti, Tel to hreak. 

at tuval, to bend. the moon, 

il madil, a iart wall. 

ul urul, to roll iml, darkness. 

Of all the thirteen specialising particles ending in consonants of 
which examples have now been adduced, only one appears occasionally 
to be used as an equivalent for a vowel addition : ar alternates with 
ei — e.g., amar, Tam. to rest, and amd, are apparently equivalent. 
The verb to grow, also, is in Tamil mlar, and in Canarese lah, which 
in Tamil would be mid. 

The original meaning of most of the particles used as formative 
suffixes or particles of specialisation, is now* unknowm, but there are two 
of which the meaning appeaics nearly certain j these are il, which survives 
as a substantive, meaning here or a house, the particle used as the most 
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common case sign of tlie locative in Tamil-Malay&lana, and ul, which is 
still used both as a noun and as a verb ; as a noun meaning within, 
and as a verb, to be. The force of these particles and their retention 
of the locative signification will appear in such instances as vdyil, a 
doorway, literally the mouth house (from vdy, mouth) ; veyil, the heat 
of the sun, literally, that in which heat resides (from wy, to be hot). 
Dr Gundert suggests also 2 ^orul, wealth, which may come from poru, 
to unite ; and^ grace, from aru, to be scarce, precious j and irul, darlc- 
ness, from to be dark, the root of night. 

I here subjoin an example of another peculiar and interesting set of 
groups of roots found in the Dravidian languages, which are formed 
upon a plan differing considerably from that which has now been ex- 
plained. The roots referred to are dissyllabic, but they contain only one 
consonant, which is preceded and followed by a vowel. This conson- 
ant appears to represent the ultimate or radical base, whilst the initial 
and final vowels alter in accordance with the particular shade of signi- 
fication which it is desired to convey. When we compare idii, Tam. 
to press or crush, odu, to squeeze, to bring into a smaller compass, and 
idi, to bruise, to beat down, as also ad% to drive in, or odi, to break 
in two, and udei (pronounced odei), to break open ; we cannot avoid 
the conclusion that the first four roots are closely related members of 
the same family or group ; that the last two are in like manner 
mutually related ; and that possibly the whole of them have an 
ulterior relationship, in virtue of their possessing in common the same 
nucleus or radical base, the central consonant d^ and the same generic 
signification. 

The existence of clusters of roots, like these mentioned above, is not 
a peculiarity of the Dravidian languages alone. Max Muller (Lec- 
tui’es, ii. 313) observes, “We find Sanskrit and in all the Aryan 
languages clusters of roots, expressive of one common idea, and differing 
from each other merely by one or two additional letters, either at the 
end or at the beginning.” In illustration of this he says, “ To go, 
would be expressed by sar, to creep by mrp; to shout by nad, to 
rejoice by nand ; to join by yu or yuj, to glue together by yaut,’' In 
another place (i. 274) he says, “In the secondary roots we can gener- 
ally observe that one of the consonants, in the Aryan languages 
generally the final, is liable to modification. The*root retains its 
general meaning, which is slightly modified and determined by the 
changes of the final consonants.” “ These secondary roots,” he says, 

“ stand to the primaries in about the same relation as the triliteral 
Semitic roots to the more primitive biliterah” In the Dravidian 
languages the change under consideration is as often in the vowel of 
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the root as in the consonant, and it is hard to say whether the initial 
vowel is not even more subject to modification than the final 

■vowel.'': ,"■ '. 


Changes in Eoot Vowels. — As a general rule the vowels of Dra- 
vidian roots belong as essentially to the radical base as the consonants. 
They very rarely pertain, as in the Semitic languages, to the system of 
means by which grammatical relations are expressed, and they are still 
more rarely modified, as in the Indo-European languages, by the 
addition of inflexional forms, or in composition. 

In the Semitic languages the radical base is destitute of vowels, and 
by itself nnpronouuceal)le. The insertion of vowels not only vocalises 
the consonants of the root, but constitutes it a grammatically inflected 
verb or noun, the signification of which varies with the variation of 
the interior vcrwels. In the Indo-European languages grammatical 
modificatious are generally produced by additions to the root j and 
though in the earliest period of the history of those languages, the 
root, generally monosyllabic, is supposed to have remained unaltered by 
additions and combinations, yet the existence of that rigidity is scarcely 
capable of direct proof ; for on examining the Sanskiit, Greek, Latin, 
and German, the most faithful representatives of the early condition 
of those languages, we find that the root-vowels of a large proportion 
of the words have been modified by the addition of the suffixes of case 
and tense ; and in particular, that the reduplication of the root, by 
which the past tense appears usually to have been formed, is often 
found either to alter the quantity of the root-vowel, to change one 
vowel into another, or entirely to expunge it. 

In the Scythian family of tongues, not only does the vowel belong 
essentially to the root, but iu general it remains unalterable. It very 
rarely happens that the root-vowel sustains any change or modification 
on the addition to the root of the signs of gender, number, and ease, 
or of person, tense, and mood ]i which, as a rule, are successively agglu- 
tinated to the root, not welded into combination with ii This 
rigidity or persistency is almost equally characteristic of the root- 
vowels of the Dravidian languages. In general, whatever bo the length 
or weight of the additions made to a Dravidian root, and whether it 
stands alone or 5S combined with other words in a construct state, it is 
represented as fully and faithfully in the oblique cases as in the nomi- 
native, in the preterite and future as in the present tense or in the 
imperativfe I proceed to point out some noticeable exceptions to this 
rule. 

Exceptions, — Int&mcd (Jhmges in BooU, 
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1. One class of changes is purely euphonic. It has no relation to 
grammatical expression ; but it seems desirable to mention it here in 
order to give a complete view of the subject. It is connected with 
one of the minor dialectic peculiarities referred to in the chapter on 
sounds, and consists in the occasional softening or rejection of the 
medial consonant of a dissyllabic root or verbal noun, together with 
the coalescence of the vowels that preceded and followed it. It has 
been shown that fj has a tendency to be softened into v and then to 
disappear, and that s sometimes changes in the same manner into j/, 
when it sometimes becomes absorbed. When either of these conson- 
ants is a medial, it is apt to be thus softened down and rejected. 
Thus dogal-% Can. skin, becomes in Tamil tol; peSar, Can. a name, 
becomes in Tamil first peyar, and then per. So in Tamil, toguppu, a 
collection, is softened into tdp-pu, which has the restricted meaning of 
a collection of trees, a tope. In like manner the medial v of the Tamil 
avan, he, disappears in the personal terminations of verbs, and the 
preceding and following vowels coalesce, when avan becomes 4n m'6n. 

So also the length of the demonstrative roots, a remote, and i proxi- 
mate, varies in different dialects, and even in different connections in 
the same dialect, through considerations of euphony. 

2. The exceptions that follow in this and the following paragraphs 
are not euphonic merely, but real They pertain to grammatical 
expression. In most of the Dravidian languages the quantity of the 
root-vowels of the pronouns of the first and second persons, both sin- 
gular and plural, is short in the oblique cases. The nominatives of 
those pronouns are long — e.g,, ndn, Tamil, I, ndm, we ; n% thou, nir, 
you. But in Tamil, Canarese, MalayS,lam, and Tulu, in all the oblique 
cases the vowels are shortened before receiving the suffixed infliexional , 
particles. Thus, in Canarese, to me .is not ndn-a-ge, but ndn-a-ge ; to 
thee is not nin-a^ge, but nm-a-ge. Telugu, Gond, and Ku generally 
retain the quantity of the vowel of the nominative unaltered — e.g., in 
Telugu we find nt-7cu, to thee, as well as nt, thou ; but in the accusa- 
tive, nin-u or ninn-v,, thee, the quantity is altered. It is open to us to 
regard the shorter form of the pronouns as the original, and the longer 

as the form that has been altered ; and it will be seen, when the pro- 
nouns are under discussion, that this is the view I prefer. Singularly 
enough, this exception from the general rigidity of the root- vowels is 
a Scythian exception, as well as a Dravidian one. In the Scythian 
version of the Behistnn tablets, whilst the nominative of the pronoun 
of the second person is ni, thou, as in the Dravidian languages, the 
possessive ease is u% thy, and the accusative m'n, thee, corresponding 
in quantity to the Dravidian oblique cases — e,g., Telugu niii-u, thee • 
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Tain nin-a, thy, nin’an\ thee; High Tamil nwz-, thy, and 7unnei, 
thee, 

3. Another class of exceptions consists of instances in which the 
quantity of a vowel is lengthened when a verbal root is formed, directly 
and without any extraneous addition, into a noun. The alteration 
which the root-vowel sustains is prior to any inflexional additions 
being made. If any formative particle is added to a verbal root to 
convert it into a noun, the quantity of the root-vowel remains nu- 
changed. The lengthening of the root-vowel to which I refer tabes 
place only in (some of) those cases in which the verbal base itself is 
used as a noun. Thus, the verb ked-u, to destroy or to become 
destroyed, may become a verbal noun by the addition of the formative 
Jeedudi, destruction, in which event the root-vowel remains 
unaltered ; but the verbal base may also be used without addition as a 
verbal noun, in which case ked-u is lengthened into Md-ii. 

The following Tamil examples of the lengthening of each of the five 
primary vowels will suffice to illustrate this usage : — 

From pad-u, to suffer, is formed pdd-u, a suffering ; from min, to 
shine, mtn, a star ; from to burn, sM-u, heat ; from to 

obtain, a benefit obtained; and from kol, to receive, kdl, 

reception. 

I am not aware of the existence of a similar rule in any of the 
Scythian languages, but it is well known in Sanskrit (€,{/., compare 
mch, to speak, with vdeh, a word ; 7}iar (mri), to die, with mdi’a, 
death). Nevertheless, I can scarcely think it likely that it is from 
Sanskrit that the Dravidian languages have derived a usage which 
prevails among them to so great an extent, and which has every appear- 
ance of being an original feature of their own. If it is not to be 
regarded as an independently developed peculiarity, arising out of the 
same mental and lingual habitudes as those out of •which the cor- 
responding Sanskrit usage was developed, it is probably to bo regarded 
as a relic of tbo.se pre-Sanskrit influences of which many traces seem to 
be discoverable in these languages. In one particular the Dravidian rule 
differs from the Sanskrit. In Sanskrit the root-vo-wel is often not only 
lengthened, but changed, according to certain rules, into another — e.ff., 
from vid, to know, comes vSda, knowledge, the Veda ; whereas in the 
Dravidian languages the rule is that the root- vowel is simply length- 
ened — e.g,, from vid-u, Tata, to set free, comes vtd-ii, emancipation, a 
house (meaning probably a tax-free tenement). 

Dr Guaderfc derives ver, Tam, a root, from vir, the radical part of 
viri, to expand (compare tdral, a finger). If this derivation be accepted 
as correct, as I think it may, it will furnish an instance of the opera- 
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tion of tlie Sanskrit law in question. Another derivation wliicli I 
regard as still more probable is that of n^r, Tara, straight, from nira, 
to be level. These very rare esceptions, however, do not nullify the 
rule. 

I must here notice a class of verbal nouns formed after this manner 
which are much used adjectivally. All Dravidian adjectives, gramma- 
tically considered, are nouns, but some of them are used indiscrimi- 
nately either as nouns or as adjectives ; some exclusively as adjectives, 
some exclusively as nouns. The three adjectives pir, large, M?’, black, 
and dr, precious, furnish good illustrations of the class of verbal nouns 
to which I refer, pir and dr are used exclusively as adjectives, Mr 
both as an adjective and as a noun. As an adjective it means black, 
as a noun, blackness, a cloud, the rainy season, &c. The radical forms 
of these words ai^e also in use. These are per~u, to be large, Jear-u, to 
be black, and ar-u, to be precious. The final w is, as usual, merely 
enunciative ; the roots are per, kar, and a7\ When w^e find a Dra- 
vidian root in two shapes, one with a longer, the other with a shorter 
vowel, it may generally be assumed, and can often be proved, that the 
shorter form is the radical one. Where both forms are in use, ab in the 
case of these three words, the longer form is considered more elegant, 
and is much used in combinations, especially before wmrds beginning 
with a vowel. It is to the shorter and probably more ancient form 
that met, the formative of abstract nouns, like our English nouns end- 
ing in ness, is suffixed — e.g., aru-niei, preciousness. The same change 
in the internal vowel of the root is apparent in some of the numerals. 
The radical forms of the Tamil numerals one and two seem to.be or and 
ir, and these are often lengthened, when the numeral is used not as a 
substantive but as an adjective, into dr and tr. There are also two 
forms of the numerals three,, six, and seven {mu and m4, aru md drze, 
eru and h'u), but in these instances it is the shorter forms that are 
used adjectivally. These shorter forms cannot stand alone, they can 
be used only as adjective.s, whereas the longer ones are used as numeral 
substantives. The formation of verbal nouns by means of the length- 
ening of the root-vowel throws as much light on the original meaning 
of some adjectives, or nouns of quality, as we have seen that it does 
(in the previous part of this section) in the case of certain nouns exclu- 
sively used as substantives. For instance, pdr (Ta»n.) desolate, is 
evidently a verbal noun from par-u, to grow old. To grow mature or 
ripe is a secondary meaning, from which we have param, a ripe fruit. 
Another form used adjectivally w. para, old., A verb of the secondary 
formation is paragu, to become used to anything. 

When the final consonant of the crude root belongs to this class of 
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hard letters, it cannot be enunciated by Dravidian organs, whether the 
preceding vowel be long or short, without the aid of a final e\iplionic 
u. Thus paiu, Tam. to be green, when lengthened becomes, not pds 
(as pe}% Mr^ &c.), but p&sii, green. A change sometimes takes place in 
the internal vowel of this word which has been, supposed to accord 
with the Sanskrit change of a short vowel into a longer one of a 
different order, and of a naturally long vowel into a diphthong, on the 
change of a noun or verbal-root into an adjective, paiimif greeii 
(another form of pedu), is changed in certain conjunctions into pern — 
e.y., peim-pon (Tam.) excellent, literally green, gold. This change, 
however, is merely euphonic. It has alrcad}?" been shown that .s, when 
medial, has a tendency to soften into ?/, and then to disappear, and 
when this takes place the preceding and following vowels coalesce. In 
consequence of this tendency, pedum naturally becomes payum, and 
this again, by a change which is almo.st imperceptible in pronunciation, 
ptirn. We have a parallel instance of this in the noun hahippv, (Tam.), 
bitterness, which may optionally be written and pronounced heippu; 
hasupp-w changing first into hayiippu and then into hdppu. It should 
also be observed that peim has not in the least superseded pamm. The 
one may be optionally used instead of the other, and this proves that 
both forms are grammatically equivalent. I should be prepared to 
admit that in these and similar instances y may possibly be older than 
i. The process, on this supposition, would have to be reversed j pei, 
properly payu, would become pahi, but the result would be the same. 
The change in the internal vowel would still be owing merely to the 
euphonic substitution of one consonant for another. 

I may here remark that forms like green, do not appear to 

me to be derived, as Beschi, following native grammarians, supposed, 
from pasumdi greenness, by the fOmission of the final ci ; for TOez, not 
ei, is the particle by which abstract nouns of quality are formed, and 
the initial m is the most essential portion of that particle. Pastm is 
evidently derived from the crude verbal root, with the addition of 
um, the sign of the aoristic future, by means of which it becomes an 
aoristic relative participle, a class of participles which the Dravidian 
tongues delight to use as adjectives. 

4. Another class of internal changes appears in those instances in 
which Tamil shortens the quantity of the root-vowel in tho pre- 
terite tense of verbs. This shortening is observed in Canarese also, 
but the following illustrations are furnished by Tamil — c.p., ve, to burn, 
has for its preterite participle, not vendu^ but vendu ; n6, to be in pain, 
has for its preterite, not ndndU) but mndto; kdiif to see, becomes, not 
MtidUf but Imiiu, Another instance is id, to die, which takes not ' 
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sAth!,, but kUit. TliG Malayalam and Canarese form of this participle, 
sattu or chattic, represents the root-vowel more accurately than the 
Tamil. In some instances Tamil retains in the preterite the long 
vowel of the root, whilst Canarese shortens it — €,g., % to give, has for 
its preterite in Tamil iiiduy in Canarese ittu. . 

There are two verbs in Tamil, vA, to come, and td, to give, which 
involve peculiarities of which it is difficult to give a satisfactory expla- 
nation. Each of them is regularly conjugated, except in the preterite 
and imperative, as if from roots in var and far {e.g., varugivhi, I 
come, iarugitbi; I give) ; each takes the root with the long vowel -without 
r for its imperative singular, and inserts r between this form of the 
root and the personal termination in the imperative plural {e,g., vd, 
come, id, give ; vdrim, come yo, tdrum^ give ye) ; and each forms its 
preterite by shortening the vowel without inserting r, as if from roots 
in vA and after the manner described in the previous paragraph 
{e.g., vmidhi^ I came, tandhi^ I gave, like nondtn^ I felt pain, from the 
root nd). Dr Pope, in his “ Tamil Handbook, p. 62, considers the 
r of these verbs euphonically inserted to prevent hiatus and the whole 
of the tenses built upon the roots in vA and tA. I should have no 
objection to this view if the r made its appearance in the plural im- 
perative only, as in TcArum, protect ye, from M, to protect, the only other 
instance I know of r being used for fiiis purpose in Tamil, and one which 
I have already mentioned in the chapter on Prevention of Hiatus.^’ 
On the other hand, the appearance of the roots in var and tar, in every 
part of the verb, except the preterite and the singular imperative alone, 
and in all the verbal nouns without exception (e-.g., mral, varattu, 
mruttii, varudal, varavu, mriigei, each of them meaning a coming), 
leads to the conclusion that mr and tar (whatever be the origin of 
their difference from vA and td) are tr'feated in Tamil as verbal themes. 
If r were not a portion of the root, we should expect to find the pre- 
sent, future, infinitive, negative voice, verbal nouns, &c., formed from 
vA and id, with the addition of y or as a formative suffix, as -we find 
to be the case wdth the parallel verbs nO, &c. Compare ndga, infinitive ; 
nSvu, nddal, &c,, verbal nouns ; ndgd, negative. The Canarese roots 
are har and tar. In Telugu the imperative singular is vA, the plural 
raimnu, and this seems to me to confirm the supposition that r is an 
essential part of the root. If the Telugu r represenfifed only the sup- 
posed euphonic r of the Tamil, the root-consonant would be left 
without any representative at all. It appears to me improbable, 
moreover, because unsupported by usage, that the Tamil v has been 
changed into r in Telugu. It seems more in accordance with usage 
to recognise here a change similar to i^at which has converted the 
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Tamil iladu, there is not, into ledii in Telugu, and ird, night, into rc. 
See the chapter on Euphonic Displacement of Towels.'^ ISTotwith- 
staiidiug this, I am not disposed to regard the forms in vd and id as 
having found their way into the conjugation of tiie verbs by mistake. 
It is evident that vd and id, not vco' and tar, are the themes from 
which the preterites vtinden and ianden have been formed, and which 
we find jjure in the imperatives. We seem therefore driven to adopt 
Dr Guudert’s suggestion, that vd and -m?’, and id and ta'i\ are alterna- 
tive roots — perhaps it would be preferable to say, different forms of 
the same root. This supposition need not be reiinquishod in comsc- 
quence of its being regarded as probable that id is identical with the 
Indo-European root t/tt, to give. The Dravidian tar may have sprung 
from a related form of the same root, of which possibly a trace may 
survive in the Greek owsoi' and the Hebrew tan. I may add that 
though the change in the length of the vowel in the preterite has a 
grammatical significance, its change of length in the imperative, from 
rCt, Tel, singular, to rammii^ honorific singular (plural), and from vd, 
Tam. singular, to High Tam. vammin, plural, appears to be purely 
euphonic. ; 

The changes in the internal vowels of Dravidian roots exhibited in the 
last three classes of instances mentioned in this section as exceptions 
to the ordinary stability of the Dravidian root- vowels, evidently accord, 
as far as they go, with usages prevalent in the Indo-European lan- 
guages, inasmuch as one of the classes referred to furnishes us with 
instances of the lengthening of the root-vowel, when the verb is con- 
verted into a noun, whilst the other classes furnish us with examples 
of the shortening of the interior vowels of the root on receiving the 
addition of inflexional particles, to compeus.ato for tlie additional 
weight thus imposed on the roof-vowel, or for the purpose of distin- 
guishing one tense from another. In regard, however, to changes in 
root-vowels, it wmuld be erroneous to suppose the rule of the Scythian 
languages essentially and universally dissimilar to the Indo-European. 
In tlie )Scythian languages, as in the Dravidian, stability in the root- 
vowels ia the rule, change the exception. But exceptions exist {e.g., 
compare olen, Finnish, I am, from the root ol, to be, with Iknen, if I 
be compare also Hungarian leven, from the same root, being, with 
volt, having beeli, and Unni, to be). In consequence of the existence 
of such exceptions as these, it is impossible to erect the difierenco 
between the two families of language, in this jiarticular, into a hard 
and fast law of distinction. It would also be unsafe on this ground 
alone, to disconnect the Dravidian languages from the languages of the 
Scythian group and to connect them with the Indo-European, 
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In this section it will be my endeavortr to investigate the nature and 
affections of the Dravidian noun, with the view of ascertaining its 
method of expressing the relations of gender and number, and the 
principles on which that method proceeds, together with the character- 
istics and origin of its case system, or system of means for expressing 
the relationship of nouns with other parts of speech. It will be shown 
at the close of the section on “ The Verb,” how derivative nouns are 
formed from verbal roots ; and the various classes of participial nouns 
will then also be investigated. 

SECTION’ I— GENDER AND NUMBER. 

1. Gendee. 

When the Indo-European laws of gender are compared with those 
of the Scythian group of tongues, it will appear that in this point, as 
in many others, the Dravidian languages accord more closely with the 
Scythian than with the Indo-European family. In all the more primi- 
tive Indo-European languages, not only are words that denote rational 
beings and living creatures regarded as masculine or feminine, accord- 
ing to the sex of the objects referred to, but also inanimate objects and 
even abstract ideas have similar sexual distinctions attributed to them ; 
so that many nouns which denote objects naturally destitute of gender, 
and which ought therefore to be regarded as neuters, are treated by 
the grammars of those languages as if the objects they denote were 
males and females, and are fitted not with neuter, but with masculine 
or feminine case terminations, and with pronouns "of corresponding 
genders. This peculiar system is a proof of the highly imaginative 
and poetical character of the Indo-European mind, by which principles 
of resemblance were discerned in the midst of the greatest differences, 
and all things that exist were not only anitnated, but personified. It 
is from this personification that most of the ancient mythologies are 
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supposed to have arisen. A similar remark applies to tke Semitic lan- 
guages also, in -wHcli the same or a similar usage respecting gender 
prevailed. In the progress of the corruption of the primitive Indo- 
European languages, a less imaginative birt more natural usage gained 
k, ground. Nevertheless, in a majority of the modern collocpual dialects 
of this family, both in Europe and in India, the gender of nouns is 
V still an important and difficult section of the grammar, and a stand- 
ing impediment in the way of the idiomatic use of those languages by 
foreigners. 

On the other hand, in the klauchu, IMongoliau, Turkish, and Finnish, 
families of tongues — the principal families of the Scythian group — a 
law or usage respecting the gender of nouns universally prevails, which 
is generically different from that of the Indo-European and the Semitic 
idioms. In those families, not only are all things which are destitute 
of reason and life denoted by neuter nouns, but no nouns whatever — 
not even nouns which denote human beings — are regarded as in them- 
selves masculine or feminine. All nouns, as such, are neuter, or 
rather are destitute of gender. In those languages there is no mark of 
gender inherent in, or inseparably annexed to, the nominative of any 
noun (the crude root being generally the nominative ) ; and in none of 
the oblitpue cases, or postpositions used as case terminations, is the 
idea of gender at all involved. The unimaginative Scythians reduced 
all things, whether rational or irrational, animate or inanimate, to the 
same dead level, and regarded them all as impersomil. They prefixed 
to common nouns, wherever they found it necessary, some word denot- 
ing sex, equivalent to male or female, he or she ; but they invariably 
regarded such nouns as in themselves neuters, and generally they sup- 
plied them with neuter pronouns. The only exceptions to this rule in 
the Scythian languages consist in a few words, such as God, man, 
woman, husband, wife, which are so highly instinct with personality 
that of themselves, and without the addition of any w’ord denoting sex, 
they necessarily convey the signification of masculine or feminine. 

'When onr attention is turned to the Dravidhin languages wo find 
that, w-hilst their rules respecting gender diftcr widely from those of 
the Indo-European group, they are not quite identical with those of the 
Scythian. It scorns probable, however, tirat the particulars in which 
the Dravidian rules respecting gender differ from those of the Scythian 
languages, and evince a tendency in the Indo-Eurijpeau direction, are 
not the result of direct Sanskritic influences, of which no traco is per- 
ceptible in this department of Dravidian grammar, but have arisen 
either from the progressive mental cultivation of the Dravidiaas them- ■ 
selves, or from an inhejdtjmee of prs-Sanskritic elements. 
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Dravidian nouns are divided into two classes, wHcli Tamil gram- 
marians denote by the technical terms of high-caste and casteless 
nouns, but which are called by Telugu grammarians maMt, majors, 
and a-niahdt^ minors. High- caste nouns, or majors, are those which 
denote “ the celestial and infernal deities and human beings,” or, 
briefly, all things endowed with reason; and in all the Dravidian 
dialects (with a peculiar exception which is found only in Telugu and 
Gdnd) nouns of this class are treated in the singular as masculines or 
feminiues respectively, and in the plural as epicenes, that is, without 
distinguishing between masculines and feminines, but distinguishing both 
from the neuter. The other class of nouns, called casteless, or minors, 
includes everything which is destitute of reason, whether animate or 
inanimate. This classification of nouns, though not so imaginative as 
that of the Indo-European and Semitic tongues, is decidedly more 
philosoj)hical ; for the difference between rational' bemgs and beings or 
things which are destitute of reason is more momentous and essential 
than any difi'erence that exists between the sexes. The new Persian, 
which uses one pluralising particle for nouns- that denote animated 
beings, and another and different one for things that are destitute of 
life, is the only nou-Dravidiau language in which nouns are classified 
in a manner which is in any degree similar to the I>ra vidian system. 
The peculiar Dravidian law of gender which has now beeu described 
would appear to be a result of progressive intellectual and grammatical 
cultivation; for the masculine, feminine, and epicene suffixes which 
form the terminations of Dravidian high-caste nouns, are properly frag- 
ments of pronouns or demonstratives of the third person, as are also 
most of the neuter formatives. It may, indeed, be stated as a general 
rule that aU primitive Dravidian nouns are destitute of gender, and 
that every noun or pronoun in which the idea of gender is formally 
expressed, being a compound word, is necessarily of later origin than 
the uncompouiided primitives. The technical term by which such 
nouns arc denoted by Tamil grammarians is pagn^ada/m, divisible 
words, ie., compounds. Hence the poetical dialects, which retain 
many of the primitive landmarks, are fond of discarding the ordinary 
suffixes of gender or rationality, and treating all nouns as far as pos- 
sible as abstract neuters. Thus, in poetical Tamil God, a crude 


* This is not the only particular in which the Dravidian idiom attributes 
greater importance than the Indo-European to reason and the mind. l¥e make 
our bodies the seat of personality. When wo are suffering from any bodily ail- 
ment, we say “ / am ill ; ” whereas the Dravidians denote the mind — ^the con- 
scious self or dimm — when they say J, and therefore prefer to say, more philoso- 
phically, “ my body is ill.” 
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noun destitute of gender, is reckoned more classical than Dh’-OM, the 
corresponding masculine noun. This -word is a Sanskrit derivative 3 
but the same tendency to fall back upon the old Scythian rule appears 
in the case of many other -words which are primitive Dravidian nouns 
— e.f/., hei^ a king, a word which is destitute of gender, is more clas- 
sical than irei~{v)<in^ the commoner form, which possesses the mascu- 
line singular termination. 

In the modern Tamil spoken by the educated classes, the -vvorcls 
-which denote sun and moon {sUrhj-cm and sandir-av, derived from the 
Sanskrit siltya and cliandni) are of the masculine gender, in accord- 
ance with Sanskrit usage and -with the principles of the Brahmanical 
mythology; but in the old Tamil of tlie poets and the peasants, 
ndijiTU, the sun, also and tiiigal^ the moon, also nih% all pure 

Dravidian w-ords, are neuter. All true Dravidian names of towns, 
rivers, d:c., ar-e in like manner destitute of every mark of personality 
or gender. In some fe-w instances Malayrdam and Canarese retain 
the primitive laws of gender more faithfully than Tamil. Thus, 
in the Tamil -word peiymiy a boy, we find the masculine singu- 
lar termination an; wdiereas Malay alam (with which agrees Canar- 
ese) nses the older word peidalt a word (properly a verbal noun) 
which is destitute of gender, to which it prefixes in a thoroughly 
Scythian manner words that signify respectively male and female, to 
form compounds signifying boy and girl — c.y., dn joed/af, a boy, 
peidaly a girl. The nature and origin of the terminations -^vhich are 
used to signify gender in the various Dravidian dialects will be 
inquired into under the head of “ Number," -with the consideration 
of which this subject is inseparably connected. Under this head I 
restrict myself to a statement of the general principles respecting gender 
-which characterise the Dravidian liCnguagos. 

A peculiarity of Telugu, which appears also in Gund, sliould here be 
mentioned. Whilst those dialects agree with the other membens of the 
Dravidian family in regarding masculines and feminines, and both 
combined, as constituting in the plural a common or epicene gender, 
they clifTer from the other dialects iu this respect that they are -wholly 
or virtually destitute of a feminine singular, and instead of the femi- 
nine singular use the singular of the neuter. This rule includes in its 
operation pronouiss and verbs as well as substantivos, and a]«plies to 
goddesses and queens, as well as to ordinary -women. The Telugu 
possesses, it is true, a few forms -w'hich are ai->i)ropriate to the feminmo 
singular, but they are rarely used, and that only in certain, ram com- 
binations and conjunctures. He and it are the only pronouns of the 
third person singular which are ordinarily made use of by fifteen 
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millions of tlie Telngu people ; and the colloquial dialect does not even 
possess any pronoun, equivalent to our pronoun she, 'which is capable 
of being applied to women of the lower as well as of the higher classes. 
Ordinarily every woman is spoken of in Telugu as a chattel or a thing, 
or as we are accustomed to speak of very young children [e.g,, it did 
so and so), apparently on the supposition either that women are desti- 
tute of reason, or that their reason, like that of infants, lies dormant. 
"Whilst each Avoman taken singly is treated by Telugu grammar as a 
chattel or as a child, women taken collectively are regarded with as 
much respect as by the other Dravidian dialects. In the plural they 
are honoured with the same high-caste or rational sufSses and pronouns 
that are applied to men and gods. 

Canarese and Malayalam agree in this point with Tamil, and regard 
women, not in the plural only but also in the singular, as pertaining 
to the class of ration als : accordingly in those languages there is a 
feminine singular pronoun equivalent to she, which corresponds in the 
principle of its formation to the masculine he. With those languages 
agrees ICu, which, though the near neighbour of Telugu and Gond, 
pursues in this respect a politer course than either. In the idioms 
of the Tudas and Kotas, the rude aborigines of the Nilgherry hills, 
there is, properly speaking, only one pronoun of the third person, 
and that is without distinction of gender or number, atham, remote, 
ithain, proximate, mean indiscriminately he, she, it, they. The pro- 
nouns avan, aval, he, she, are also occasionally used, but Dr Pope 
thinks they have been recently introduced from the Tamil and Canar- 
. ese. This usage reminds one of the employment in the old Hebrew 
of the same pronoun, hu, to signify both he and she, and still more of 
the use of the reflexive pronoun of the Latin se, for all genders and 
numbers. Compare wuh, Hindustani, he, she. 

2. Humber. 

The Dravidian languages recognise only two numbers, the singular 
and the plural. The dual, properly so called, is unknown, and there 
is no trace extant of its use at any previous period. Several of the 
languages of this family contain two plurals of the pronoun of the first 
person, one of which includes the- party addressed as well as the party 
of the speaker, and which may therefore be considered as a species of 
dual, whilst the other excludes the party addressed. As, however, this 
peculiarity is restricted to the personal pronouns, it will be examined 
in that connection. Under the head of Humber,” we shall inquire 
into the Dravidian mode of forming the masculine, feminine, and 
neuter singular, and the epicene and neiiter plural. 
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(L) MctseiiUne Singular . — It lias already been intimated that the 
fornuitives by wliich the gender of nouns is occasionally expressed are 
identical ivitli the terminations of the dcmonstrath-o pronouns. From 
a very early period of the history of these languageSj particles or for- 
inatives of gender were suffixed to the demonstrative bases, by the 
addition of which suffixes demonstrative pronouns were formed. Those 
formativcs of gender were not originally appended to or combined with 
sulMantim nouns ; hut their use was gradually extended an tlicdr utility 
was perceived, and nouns which included the idea of gender were made 
to expre.ss that idea by suffixing the gender terminations of the pro- 
nouns, whereby they became appellative nouns. The manner in which 
all these suffixes are added will bo sufficiently illustrated by the 
instance of the masculine singular. 

The masculine singular suffix of the Tamil is (oi, dn, or On. An, 
the shorter formative, is that which appears in the demomstrative pro- 
noun airm (a-(i<)-a?t), he j and by suffixing any of these formativcs to 
an abstract or neuter noun, the noun ceases to be abstract and becomes 
a concrete masculine-singular appellative. Thus midp'p-u, age, by the 
addition of an becomes m(ipp-an, an elder, literally age-he, or age-man ; 
and from Ikunir comes Tamif-an, a Tamilian, a Tamil-man. These 
and similar nouns are called generically “ compound or divi.sible words” 
by Tamil grammarians. They are obviously compounded of a noun — 
generally a noun of quality or relation — and a suffix of gender, which 
appears also to have been a noun originally. 

In the instances which have been adduced, the suffi.x of gender is 
annexed to the nominative or cusm rectus: but in nuiny cases it is 
annexed to the oblique case or inflexional base, viz., to that form of 
the noun to which the case signs are suffixed, and which, w'heu used 
by itself, has the meaning of the genitive or locative. When the 
inflexion, or oblique case, is employed instead of the nominative in 
compounds of this nature, it generally conveys a po.ssessive or locative 
signification — e.g., jnaldyman {inalei~{i()-m-an), a mouiitaiueer, literally 
a man of or on the mountain ; {imttin^-sX'C&n), a citizen, 

literally a man of or in the city. Sometimes, however, tho inflexional 
‘*iu” is merely added eiiphonically — c.g., there is no difference in 
meaning between villan {dll-an), a bowman, and villhian {vLlVAxi-an), 
which is c{msidered a more elegant form. Words of this description 
are in some grammars called adjectives; but they arc never regarded 
as such by any native grammarians : they cannot be simply prefixed 
for the purxjose of qualifying other words, and it is evident from their 
construction that they are merely appellative nouns. 

A subdivision of appellatives consists of words in which the suffixes 
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of gender are annexed to adjectival forms — hodiya-n, a cruel man. 
I regard words of this class as participial nouns, and they will be 
investigated in the part on “ The Verb/’ under the head of “ Appella- 
tive Verbs;” but whatever be the nature of hodiya (the first part of 
the compound), Izodiya-n is certainly not an adjective, for before it can 
be used adjectivally we must append to it the relative participle <ina, 
that is — e.p., Icodiyci'ii-dnai that is a cruel man; and as the compound, 
cruel man, cannot be called an adjective in English, neither is Tcodiyan 
an adjective in Tamil : it is properly an appellative noun. It may be 
said that tlie neuter plural of this word, viz., hodiya, may be prefixed 
adjectivally to any substantive ; but hodiya, cruel things, the neuter 
plural of hocUyan, is not really identical with the adjective hodiya, 
cruel. It is totally distinct from it, though identical in appearance. 
The (X of the former word is the neuter suffix of plurality ; whereas the 
a of the latter is that of the possessive case and of the relative parti- 
ciple, as will be shown at the close of this part (see “ Adjectival For- 
matives ”) and in the part on “ Verbs,” 

Another species of Tamil appellative nouns is said by Beschi to be 
formed by annexing suffixes of gender to verbal roots — e.g., dduvdn, a 
reader, from Mu, to read; but this, I believe, is an error. Those 
words are to be regarded as participial nouns, and vduvdn is literally 
he who will read, i,e., he who is accustomed to read. In the same 
manner, Odinan is the participial noun of the preterite tense, and means 
he who read or is accustomed to read : dduguidravan, the correspond- 
ing present participial noun, he who reads, belongs to the same class ; 
and these forms are not to be confounded with appellative nouns pro- 
perly so called. On the other hand, such words as hdppan, a pro- 
tector, are true appellatives ; but hdppan is not formed from the future 
tense of the verb (though hdppdn means he will protect), but from 
hd'ppxi, protection, a derivative noun, of which the final and formative 
ppu is from the same origin as the corresponding final of Tndppu, old 
age. See the concluding section of the part on “ The Verb.” 

The suffixes of gender which form the terminal portion of appella- 
tive nouns vary somewhat in form, but they are one and the same in 
origin, and their variations are merely euphonic. It is the vowel only 
that varies, never the consonant. When a neuter noun ends -with a 
vowel which is essential to it, and is incapable of .elision, and also 
when a noun happens to be a long monosyllable, dn, or in poetry 6n, 
is more commonly suffixed than an. In some cases avan, be, the full 
demonstrative pronoun, is suffixed instead of its termination only, and 
this mode is thought peculiarly elegant. Thus, from vil or vill-ni, a bow, 
we may form vill-an, vUl-dTi, and viU^, an archer, a bowman, and also 
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vill-avan. Indeed, dn, and dm liave evidently been formed, not from 
an, but from « + -y + n, by tlie softening of the euphonic v, and tlie 
coalescence of the vowels. This corruption of avan into dii appears 
systematically in the third person masculine singular of the collorpiial 
Tamil verb— pO-{ii)-dn pu-{n)-a v(vn), he went. 

The Canavese masculine singular sulii.v mm is identical with the 
Tamil an, the addition of u being merely a plionetic necessity of the 
modern dialect. In the older Canarese, the termination which was 
used was am, a particle which is to be regarded as the equivalent of 
an, n and m being interchangeable nasals, hlalayalam is in this par- 
ticular perfectly identical with Tamil Tim corresponding Telugu 
masculine singular formative is d-n, ^ud-u, or ad-u; or rather nd-u, 
xmd-u, or aitdii, the obscure n being always pronounced, and being pro- 
bably an essential part of the original form of the particle, and ])y 
suffixing the same formative to any substantive noun, it becomes a 
masculine singular — e.ff., mag-andu, a husband, a word which seems to 
he identical in origin with the Tamil mag<ni, a sou (the primitive and 
proper meaning of each word being a male). Tlie masculine singular 
suffix of Telugu often takes the shape of nnd-zi, and in like manner 
the epicene plural suffix, which is in Tamil ar-u, is often nr-u in 
Telugu i but in these instances a changes into ii through attraction. 

As Tamil forms masculine appellatives by suffixing the demon- 
strative pronoun avan, so does Telugu sometimes suffix its full 
demonstrative pronoun vdndit — e.g,, chinna-vdndn, a boy (Tamil, 
kinnar{v)-an), literally he "who is little. It is probable that the Telugu 
masculine singular suffix was originally an or an-u, as in Tamil- 
Canarcse. andn, nnd-u, or ndu, is found only in the nominative in 
correct Telugu, and it is replaced in all the oblique cases by ani or ni ; 
and that this ni is not merely an^ inflexional increment, but the repre- 
sentative of an old masculine singular suffix, appears on comparing it 
with ri, the corresponding oblique case suffix of the masculiiic-fcminiue 
plural, which is certainly formed from ar-u, Wlien rdnUd, to him, is 
compared with it.s plural vdriki, to them, it is evident that the former 
corresponds as closely to the Tamil avamJchi as the hitter to avarulcku ; 
and consequently that the ni of vdnild must be significant of the mas- 
culine singular. • Probably the same termination survives in the demon- 
strative, dguna, ]|je, a form which is more rarely used than vdndu.. 

The Telugu nd being thus found to be identical with the Tajn,, Can., 
Mai. n, and the old Can. m, the masculine suffixes cm, am, and andn 
are also found to be identical It i.s more difficult to determine the 
origin of this suffix an. an is sometimes used in Tam, and Mai in- 
stead of am as a formative of neuter nouns, as will be shown hereafter 
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in the section on the Nominative — e.g., palan (Sans, pliald), fruit, 
instead of palam; but I cannot see ho-w this can be identical in origin 
with the suflix an which denotes the masculine, the Dravidian mascu- 
line being a distinctive one — that is, not merely a grammatical terra, 
but a sign of sex. On looking around for an explanation of the origin 
of the masculine suffix, it appears to me that the Ku, though one of 
the most barbarous of the Dravidian dialects, throws more light than 
any otlici* upon tliis point. It forms its demonstrative pronouns in a 
simple and truly primitive manner by prefixing d, the demonstrative 
base, to common nouns which signify man and xooman. These nouns 
are a man, and dl-ii, a woman ; and Mn-u (compare Tam. a{v)an), 
literally that man, is used to signify he, and d&lu (compare Tam. a{v)a^, 
that woman, to signify she. The Ku drl-u, a man, seems certainly 
identical with the Tam. noun dn, a male, and probably also with dl, a 
man, a person. In the nse to which this primitive root is put in the 
Ku word d-Cm-Uj wm may see, I think, the origin of an, the suffix of 
the masculine singular in most of the Dravidian dialects. The final 
w, of the Ku word dn-n^ being merely euphonic, the root appears to be 
dn or dn; and as and n have been shown to be interchangeable, dn 
must be regarded as only another form of dn, n, again, is not only 
often euphonised by suffixing dn (g.y., pen, Tam. a female, collogni- 
ally and poetically perd-v), but it is also sometimes directly changed 
into d, of which we have an instance in the classical Tamil ped-ei, a 
hen, a -word wffiich is derived by this process from, and is identical 
with pe,7},, a female. Hence, the Telugu suffix and-u might naturally 
be derived from an older form in an, if it should appear that that form 
existed j and that it did exist, appears from the vulgar use to the pre- 
sent day of ti instead of n in some of the oblique cases {e,g., 
him, instead of vdni), and from the iialf anusvdra, or obscure nasal, 
which precedes die itself — e.g., vdndu, for 'vddu, he. A close connec- 
tion appears thus to be established between the Tainil-Canarese an and 
the Teiugn ad~n, through the middle point 

The only difficulty in the way of the perfect identification of the 
formative an with the Ku anu, a man, and with the Tamil dn, a male, 
lies in the length of the vowel of the latter words. Here again Ku 
comes to our assistance • for we find that the vowel was euphoni- 
cally shortened in some instances in the very dialect in which the 
origin of the word itself was discovered. In Kn the d of dn~% is long, 
both when it is used as an isolated word and in the demonstratives 
ddiiyn, he, and ddl-n, she; but when the demonstrative pronoun is 
appended to, and combined with, the relative participle of the verb, so 
as to form with it a participial noun, the d of dii’-'ii is shortened into a. 
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and in tiiis sliortened form tlie connection of the Ku formative with 
the Tamil-Oanarese k seen to be coiiiidote. Compare the Kii partici- 
pial noun gitdu~Ui he who did, with the correspjonding Canarese 
rjhjiddn~M; fjitdr-% Ku, they who did, with gtyidar-n, Can., and also 
gital-u, Kn, she who did, with geyided'U, Can. 

(2.) Feminine Singida7\ — Though Telugn and Gdnd generally use 
the neuter singular to sup^ily the place of the feminine singular, 
the other Dravidiau dialects possess and constantly use a feminine 
singular formative which is quite di.stiuct from that of the neuter. 
This f(.trmative is al in Tamil, IMalayalam, and old Cauarc.se, and by 
suffixing the sign of gender to the demonstrative base, the hnuiniue 
singular demonstrative pronoun aval (aQijaf), she, is formed — a word 
■which perfectly corresponds to avan {a(v)an), he. A numerous class 
of feminino .singular appellative nouns is formed by suffixing tlie .same 
particle to abstract or neuter nouns in their crude state — e,g., compare 
rmg-al, Tam. a daughter, with viag-an, a sou ; ill-Al, housewife, a 
wife, and iU-dn, a husband, are formed from the addition of the pro- 
nouns aval and avan (euphonised into dl and dn) to ^7, a home. 

Telugu, in some connections, uses a feminine singular formative 
which appears to be identical with that of Tuniil-Canarese. That 
formative is which is used by Ku more largely than by Telugu } 
and- its identity with Tamil-Canarese al, will be found to furnish us 
with a clue to the origin and literal meaning of the latter. As dmi, 
in Ku, means a man, so dl-io means a ■w’oman : Ml-u, she, is literally 
that woman. The same word dl~u, means a woman, a wife, in poetical 
and vulgar Telugu also; and in Guild there is a word which is appar- 
ently allied to it, dr, a woman. Even in Sanskrit we meet with dli, a 
womans female friend. It is evident that dl-ii would be shortened 
into al as easily as dh-u into .-an, and the constant occurrence of 
a cerebral I in Tamil and Canarese, where Telugu has the medial I, 
fnlly accounts for the change of the one semi- vowel into the other. 
The unchanged form of this suffix appears in Telugu in .such words 
as viaiiama-{r)-dlu, a granddaughter, compared with mmatna-ndu, a 
grandson. The abbreviation of the vowel of the feminine suffix, 
which is characteristic of Tamil and Canarese, is exemplilkd in Telugu 
also, in the words maradal-u, a niece, and Mdal-n, a daughter-in-law ; 
in which words- the feminine suffix alu, is evidently identical both 
with Tamil-Canarese al or al-u, and also with dl-u, the older and more 
regular form of this suffix, which is capable of being used by itself as 
a noun. Probably the Telugu dd-u, adj. female, though now treated 
as a different word, is identical in origin W'ith &l-u, through the very 
common interchange of d and I ; an illustration of wrhich we have in 
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lcn-{y)-dh(; Tam, to use, whicli is converted in the colloquial dialect to 
The feminine singular sufSx ol appears in Tamil and 
Canarese in the terminations of verbs as "well as in those of pronouns. 
Telugu, on the other hand, 'which uses the neuter demonstrative instead 
of the feminine singular, uses the final fragment of the same demon- 
strative as the termination of the feminine singular of its verb. It 
may be remarked that in some of the Caucasian dialects, n and I are 
used as masculine and feminine terminals, exactly as in Tamil — e.g., 
in Avar, emn, is father, evel, is mother. 

There is another mode of forming the feminine singular of appellative 
nouns, which is much used in all the Dravidian dialects, and wdiich 
may be regarded as especially characteristic of Telugu, It consists in 
suffixing the Telugu neuter singular demonstrative, its termination, or 
a modification of it, to any abstract or neuter noun. The neuter 
singular demonstrative being used by Telugu instead of the feminine 
singular (it for she), this neuter suffix has naturally in Telugu supplied 
the place of a feminine suffix j and though in the other dialects the 
feminine pronouns are formed by means of feminine suffixes, not by 
those of the neuter, yet the less respectful Telugu usage has crept into 
the department of their appellative nouns. In Tamil, this neiiter- 
■feminiiie suffix is atti or tti. This will appear on comparing vellAl-aiti, 
a woman of the cultivator caste, with 'velldl-an^ a man of the same 
caste; oru-tti, one woman, una, with orii-{v)-an, one man, and 

va7p}}d~tti, a washerwoman, with vamidrn, a washerman, a portion 
of this suffix, is sometimes erroneously used in vulgar Tamil as a 
component element in the masculine aj>pellative noun oruttaiiy one man, 
instead of the classical and correct orumn. With this exception its use 
is exclusively femiiiiue. The same suffix is Hi or ti in Canarese — 
e.g., aradti, a queen (corresponding 'Sio the Tamil I'dsdtii), ohkalaii, a 
farmer’s wife. The Telirgu uses adi or di — e.g., Mmatir{yyaidi or 


* It is more doubtful wlaether the Tulu dl, Q6nd-Telugu dl~n, a woman, is 
allied to the Tamil common noun dl, a person ; and yet the existence of some 
alliance appears to me probable, dj appears to mean properly a subject person, 
a servant — male or female — a slave. It is derived from dl {Tel. M-u), to rule, 
and this seems a natural enough origin for a word intended to signify a Hindu 
woman. The ordinary Tamil word which signifies a woman is yen, the literal 
signification of which is said to be desire, from the verbal root yen, to desire ; 
but the word is generally restricted to mean, a young woman, a hride. Hence, 
taking into consideration the subject position of wonsen in India, the word dl, 
one who is subject to rule, a person -whose sole duty it is' -to obey, is as natural 
a derivation for a word signifying a woman, a fem^e, as^jpep; and perhaps more 
likely to come into general use as a suffix of the feminine singular. Dr Gundert 
has no doubt of tho identity of the Tamil dl and the Telugu dlu ; their identity, 
however, is not admitted by Mr 0. P; Brown. 
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I'omnti-di, a ’cvomati of the Ko'mti caste ; 7ndki-d/\ a Paria woman ; 
ehhvm-di, a girl. It seems to me evident, not only that all these 
suffixes are identical, but that the Telugu form of the demonstrative 
neuter singular, viz., adi, it, which is used systematically by Telugu to 
signify she, is the root from whence they have all proceeded. 

Another feminine singular suffix of appellatives occasionally used in 
the Dravidian languages may possibly have been derived from the 
imitation of Sanskrit. It consists in the addition of i to the crude 
or neuter noun ; and it is only in quantity that this i differs from 
the long 7, which is so much used by Sanskrit as a feminine suffix. 
In the majority of cases it is only in connection with Sanskrit deriva- 
tives that this suffix is used ; but it has also come to be appended to 
some pure Dravidian nouns — Tam. a lady (compare 
falei-{v)-an, a lord), from ialez, a head ; compare also the Gond ;penZ- 
galf a boy, with iX'nZyf, a girl. This feminine suffix is not to be con- 
founded with f, a suffix of agency, -which is much used in the formation 
of nouns of agency and operation, and which is used by all genders 
indiscriminately. See “ Verbal Derivatives,’* at the close of the part 
on “The Verb.” 

3. Neuter Singular. — There is but little which is worthy of remark 
in the singular forms of neuter Dravidian nouns. Every Dravidian 
noun is naturally neuter, or destitute of gendei*, and it becomes mas- 
culine or feminine solely in virtue of the addition of a masculine or 
feminine suffix. When abstract Sanskrit nouns are adopted by the 
Dravidians, the neuter nominative form of those nouns (generally 
ending in am) is preferred. Sanskrit masculines, with the exception 
of those which denote rational beings, are made to terminate in am, 
being treated as neuters; and there are also some neuter nouns of 
pure Dravidian origin which end. in am, or take am as their formative. 
The Dravidian termination am is not to be regarded, however, as a 
sign of the neuter, or a neuter- suffix, though such is often its character 
in Sanskrit, It is merely one of a numerous class of formatives, of 
which much use is made by the Dravidian dialect, and by the addition 
of which verbal roots are transformed into derivative nouns. Such 
formatives are to be regarded as forming a part of the noun itself, not 
of the inflexional additions. See “ Verbal Derivative, s,” at the close 
of the section on “ The Verb.” 

All animated beings destitute of reason are placed by Dravidian 
grammarians in the caste-less, or neuter class, and the nouns that 
denote such animals, both in the singular and in the plural, are uni- 
formly regarded as ' neuter or destitute of gender, irrespective of the 
animal's sex. If it happen to be necessary to distinguish the sex of 
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any animal tLat is included in this class, a separate ■word signifying 
male or female, he or she, is prefixed. Even in such cases, however, 
the pronoun -with ■which the noun stands in agreement is neuter, and 
notwithstanding the specification of the animal’s sex, the noun itself 
remains in the caste-less or neuter class. For this reason, suffixes 
expressive of the neuter gender, whether singular or plural, •were not 
much required by Dravidian nouns. The only neuter singular suffix 
of the Dravidian languages, which is used in the same manner as the 
masculine an or adn, and the femmine al, is that which constitutes 
the termination of the neuter singular of demonstrative pronouns and 
appellative nouns. This pronoun is in Tamil, Canarese, and Malayfilam, 
that, this; in Telugu adi^ idi; in G6nd ad, id. 

In the Tulu pronoun the d has dropped out. The pronoun ‘ that’ is 
avu. Dr Gundert considers this simply a corruption, and he shows 
that the language had its neuter singular in d originally, like its sister 
languages, by adducing such words as atd, it is not, which was evi- 
dently ald%i, originally, like the Tamil allattd (old Tam. andru = ald^i), 
in which the suffix du or d is the formative of the neuter singular. . 

The same neuter demonstrative, or in some instances its termination 
only, is used in the conjugation of Dravidian verbs as the sign of the 
neuter singular of each tense, and in Telugu as the sign of the feminine 
singular also. The bases of the Dravidian demonstratives being a and 
i {a remote, i proximate), that part of each pronoun which is found to 
be annexed to those demonstrative vowels is evidently a suffix of 
number and gender ; and as the final vowels of ad-u, ad-i, id-u, id-%, 
are merely euphonic, and have been added only for the purpose of 
helping the enunciation, it is evident that d alone constitutes the sign 
of the neuter singular. This view is confirmed by the circumstance 
that d never appears in the neuter pltiral of this demonstrative, but is 
replaced by ei, u, i, or short a, with a preceding euphonic v or n — 
compare adu (a-d-u), Tam. that, with ava {a-(v)-a), Malay^lam, 
those. It will be shown afterwards that this final a is a sign of the 
neuter plural. . 

Appellative nouns which form their masculine singular in Tamil jn 
a 7 i, and their feminine singular in al, form their neuter singular by 
annexing du, with such euphonic changes as the previous consonant 
happens to require — e.g., nalla-du, a good thing; aH^u, euphonically 
a.ndru, a thing that is not ; periya-du or peri-du, great, a great thing. 
This neuter singular suffix d is largely used in all the dialects in the 
formation of verbal nouns — e.g., p^ira-du, Tam. the act of going, 
ptna-dn, the having gone, p6va-du, the being about to go. This form 
has been represented by some, but erroneously, as an infinitive ; it is 
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Cl concrete verbal or participial noun of the neuter gender, vlucb bas 
gradually come to be used as an abstract. 

The affinities of tlie neuter singular suffix in d appears to ])e ex- 
clusively Indo-European, and they are found especially in tlie Indo- 
European pronouns and pronominals. may oljscrve this suffix in 
tbe Sanskrit iat, that ; in tyat^ that ; in ru/us, a vcnkenecl form of adoi, 
that ; in Uat^ this ; and in tbc relative pronoun yo.t, who, wiiicli, what. 
We find it also in the Latin illud, id, *tc. (compare the Latin id vitli 
tbe Tamil id-ti, this) ; and in our Englisli demonstrative neuter it 
(properly bit), the neuter of be, as also in -svbat, tbe neuter of wlio. 
Compare also tbe Yedic it, an indeclinable pirtmoun, described as a 
petrified neuter,” wliicb combines with tbe negative particle nn to form 
ntf, if not, apparently in tbe same, manner as in Telugu tbe aoristic 
neuter Ikhi, there is not, is compounded of tbe negative la for ihi^ and 
tbe suffix d«. Tbougli the Dravidian languages appear in this point 
to be allied to the Sanskrit family, it would be unsafe to suppose that 
they borrowed this neuter singular suffix from San-skrit Tbe analogy 
of tbe Dravidian neuter plural in a, wffiicb though Indo-European, is 
foreign to Sanskrit, and that of the remote and proximate demonstra- 
tive vowels a and i, which though known to tbc Indo-European family, 
are used more systematically and distinctively by tbe Dravidian lan- 
guages than by any other class of tongues, would lead to the supposi- 
tion that these particles were inherited by the Dravidian family, in 
common with Sanskrit, from a primitive pre-Sanskrit source. 


The Plhbal; Phihciples of Plubathsation. — In the primitive 
Indo-European tongues, the plural is carefully distinguished from the 
singular ; and with tbe exception of a few nouns of quantity ■which 
have the form of the singular, but a plural signification, the number of 
nouns is always denoted by their inflexional tenuinations. Nouns 
whose number is indefinite, like our modern English sheep, are un- 
known to the older dialects of this family. In the languages of tbe 
Scythian group a looser principle prevails, and ammber is generally 
left indefinite, so that it is the connection alone which determines 
whether a nonn is singular or plural blanchu restrict.^ tbe use of 
its pluralising particle to words which denote animated beings : all 
other words areleft destitute of signs of number. Even tbe Tartar, 
or Oriental Turkish, ordinarily pluralises the pronouns alone, and 
leaves the number of other nouns indeterminate. In Brahui also, 
the number of nouns is generally left undefined ; and whon it is desired 
to attach to any noun the idea of plurality, a ■word signifying many 
or several, is prefixed to it. Notwithstmiding this rule, Brahui verbs 
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are regularly pluralised; and the number of an indeterminate noun 
may often be ascertained from the number of the verb with which it 
agrees. 

With respect to principles of pluralisation, most of the Dravidian 
tongues differ considerably from the Indo-European family, and accord 
on the whole with the languages of the Scythian stock. The number 
of Tamil nouns, especially of neuter nouns, is ordinarily indefinite ; 
and it depends upon the connection whether any noun is to be regarded 
as singular or as plural. It is true that when more persons than one 
are referred to, the high-caste or rational pronouns that are used 
are almost invariably plural, and that even neuter nouns them- 
selves are sometimes pluralised, especially in polished prose composi- 
tions; but the poets and the peasants, the most faithful guardians of 
antique forms of speech, rarely pluraiise the neuter, and are fond of 
using the singular noun in an indefinite singular-plural sense, without 
specification of number, except in so far as it is expressed by the 
context. This rule is adhered to with especial strictness by Tamil, 
which in this, as in many other particulars, seems to exhibit most 
faithfully the primitive condition of the Dravidian languages. Thus 
in Tamil, mddu, ox, means either an ox or oxen, according to the con- 
nection ; and even when a numeral which necessarily conveys the 
idea of plurality is prefixed, idiomatic speakers prefer to retain the 
singular or indefinite form of the noun. Hence they will rather say, 
ndhi mddu m^ygivadu, literally four ox is feeding, than ndlu mddugal 
m&ygindrana, four oxen are feeding, which would sound stiff and 
pedantic. Telugu is an exception to this rule. In it neuter nouns 
are as regularly pluralised as masculines or feminines, and the verbs 
with which they agree are pluralised to correspond. In Tuda, on the 
other hand, the only words that appear to be ever pluralised are the 
pronouns and the verbs which have pronouns for their nominatives. 
In Coorg neuter nouns have no plural We find a similar usage 
occasionally even in English, as Mr C. P. Brown points out, in the 
military phrases, a hundred foot, three hundred horse. 

In Tamil, even when a neuter noun is pluralised by the addition of 
a pluralising particle, the verb is rarely pluralised to correspond ; but 
the singular form of verb is still used for the plural — the number of 
the neuter singular being naturally indeterminate. *This is almost 
invariably the practice in the speech of the lower classes ; and the 
colloquial style of even the best educated classes ' exhibits a similar 
characteristic. Tamil contains, it is true, a plural form of the third 
person neuter of the verb ; but the use of this neuter plural verb is 
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ordinarily restricted to poetry, aud even in poetry the singular number 
both of neuter nouns and of the verbs that correspond is ranch more 
commonly used than the plural. It should be remarked also, that the 
third person neuter of the Tamil future, or aorist, is altogether destitute 
of a plural. In this particular, therefore, the Tamil verb is more 
decidedly Scythian in character than the noun itself. Max Jliillcr 
supposes that a Dravidian neuter jilural noun, with its sirffix of plural- 
ity, is felt to be a compound (like animal-mass for animals, or stone- 
heap for stones), and that it is on this account that it is followed by a 
verb in the singular. The explanation I have gi'i’en seems to mo pre- 
fercvble. Tlie number of all Dravidian nouns, whether high-castc or 
caste-less, was originally indefinite :* the singular, tlie primitive condi- 
tion of every noun, was then the only number which was or could be 
recognised by verbal or nominal inflexions, tuid plurality was left to 
be inferred from the context. As civilisation made progress, the plural 
made its appearance, and effected a permanent settlement in the de- 
partment of high-caste or masculine-feminine nouns and verbs ; whilst 
the number of caste-less or neuter nouns, whether suffixes of plurality 
were used or not, still remained generally unrecognised by the verb in 
the Dravidian languages. Even where the form exists it is little used. 
It is curious, that in this point the Greek verb exhibits signs of 
Scythian influences, or of the influences of a culture lower than its 
own, viz., in the use of the singular verb for the neuter pluraL 

The Dravidian languages ordinarily express the idea of singularity 
or oneness, not by the addition of a singular suffix to nouns and pro- 
nouns, or by the absence of the pluralisiiig particle (by wdiieli number 
is still left indeterminate), but by prefixing the numeral adjective one. 
Thus, 7nddii, Tam. ox, does not mean exclusively either an ox or oxen, 
but admits of either meaning according to circumstances ; and if we wish 
di.^itinctly to specify singularity, we must say oni mdiUi^ one or a certain 
ox. Europeans in speaking the Dravidian dialects use this prefix of sin- 
gularity too frequently, misled by their habitual use of an indefinite 
article in their own tongue.s. They also make too free a use, in Tamil, 
of the di-stiuctively plural form of neuter noiins, when the objects to 
which they wi.sh to refer are jflura]. Occasionally, when euphony or 
usage recommend it, this is done by Tamilian s themsedves, but as a 
general rule the:! neuter singular is used instead of the neuter plural, 
and that not in Tamil only, but also in almost all the languages of the 
Scythian group. 

Another important particular in which the Indo-European languages 
differ from the Scythian is, that in the former the plural has a different 
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set of case-terminations from tlie singular, by the use of wliicli tlie idea 
of plurality is not separately expressed, but is compounded witli that 
of case-relation ; whilst in the latter family the plural uses the same 
set of case-terminations as the singular, and plurality is expressed by a 
sign of plurality common to all the eases, which is inserted between the 
singular, or crude form of the noun, and the case-terminations. I call 
it a sign of plurality, not a noun denoting plurality, for in many in-- 
stances only a fraction of a word, perhaps only a single letter, remains. 
In the Indo-European languages, each inflexion includes the twofold 
idea of number and of case. Thus there is a genitive singular and a 
genitive plural, each of -which is a complex idea ; but there is no in- 
flexion which can be called genitive, irrespective of number ; and in 
many instances (this of the genitive being one) there is no apparent 
connection between the case-termination of the singular and that which 
is used in, and which constitutes, the plural. 

In those few cases in which the sign of number and the sign of case 
seem to have been originally distinct, and to have coalesced into one, 
the sign of case seems to have preceded that of number — the 
Gothic plural accusative ns is derived from n or m, the sign of the 
accusative singular, and s, the sign of plurality. When the Scythian 
family of languages is examined, it is found that each of their case- 
signs is fixed and unalterable. It expresses the idea of case and 
nothing more, and is the same in the plural as in the siiigular, with" 
the exception of those few trivial changes which are required by 
euphony. The sign of plurality also is not only distinct from the 
case-sign, but is one and the same in all the cases. It is an unalter- 
able postposition — a fixed quantity ; and it is not post-fixed to the 
case-sign, much less compounded with it, as in the Indo-European 
languages, but is prefixed to it. It» is attached directly to the root 
itseK, and followed by the signs of the different cases. 

In the Dravidian languages a similar simplicity and rigidity of 
structure characterises the use of the particles of plurality. They are 
added directly to the crude base of the noun (which is equivalent to 
the nominative singular), and are the same in each of the oblique cases 
as in the nominative. The signs of case are the same in the plural as 
in the singular, the only real difference being that in the singular they 
are suffixed to the crude noun itself, in the plural tt) the pluralising 
particle, after the addition of that particle to the brude noun. The 
only exception to this rule is iu TuIu, in which a, the sign of the 
genitive, keeps its place in the singular, as in the other dialects, but is 
weakened to e in the plural. 
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Ill Hungarian, Mi, a house, is declined as follows 

SiKOLaB. 

Notn. Mz. 




pLtJUAL 

N'otn. lidtcik. 


Gen. 

Dat, 

Acc. 


kdz-nah. 

hdz-nalc. 

Jidz-at. 


Gen, 

Dat. 

Acc. 


Mz-aJ^-nal'. 

hdz-ah-nak 

Mz-alc-aL 


In Tamil, -iiianei, a house, is declined as follows:- 


SlNiStrioAB. 
jSTom. Tuanei. 

Acc. 7na7iei-(?/)-6'i^ 

Instr. inanei-('//)-dl. 

Conj. m<i}iei~(v)-o4ii- 
Dat. mcinei-kku. 

Ablat. manei-{yyil-irimdii. 
Gen. manei-\y)-madii. 
Locat. 7naiiei-{yyidaU-il 
Voc. mawei-(y)-e?. 


Pmual. 

Norn, mmipi-gal 
Acc, 7nanei-gal-ei. 

Instr. 'nxaneX-fM-dL 
Conj. 7nmd-gal-udu. 

Dat. ma?i! ei-gal-{u )-1:ht. 

Ablat, manei-gal'il-irundu. 
Gen. mmei-gal-mad lu 

Locat. 7 nanei-gal~idati~iL 
Voc. T/ianei~gal-t 


(See Paradigm of Nouns.) 

We here see that the particular signs which are used to express 
plurality and as exponents of case, in Tamil and Hungarian respec- 
tively, are taken from the resources of each language; whilst the 
manner in which they are used in both languages is precisely the 

^ The neuter of Dravidian nouns being identical with the crude base, 
when the pluralising particle is attached to a neuter noun, it is attached 
to it not as a substitute for any suffix of the singular, but directly and 
without any change : it is attached to it pure and simple. In the case 
of masculine and feminine nouns, including pronouns, a somewhat 
different method of pluralisation, is necessary. The singular of the 
masculine and feminine is formed, as has already been pointed out, by 
the addition to the root of particles denoting a male or a female. 
Hence, to pluralise those nouns, it is necessary either to add a plurahs- 
ing particle to the masculine and feminine suffixes, or to substitute for 
those suffixes an epicene pluralising particle. In all the Dravidian 
languages the primitive plan of pluralising these two classes of nouns 
seems to have been that of substituting for the masculine and feminine 
singular suffixes a suffix of plurality which applied in common to men 
and women, without distinction of sex. This is the mode which is 
still used in most of the dialects; but in Telngu it retains its place 
only in connection with pronouns and verbs, and ha.s disappeared from 
substantives, which form their plural by means of a neuter suffix. 
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The classification of Dravidian nouns into ratiouals and irrationals 
lias already been explained; it has also been shown that in the 
singular, the masculine of rational nouns is distinguished from the 
feminine. In the plural both those genders are combined ; the high- 
caste particle of plurality, or plural of rational beings, is the same for 
both genders, and includes men and women, gods and goddesses, with- 
out distinction of sex. Irrational or neuter nouns have a particle of 
plurality different from this, and in general peculiar to themselves. 
Hence the Dravidian languages have one form of the plural which may 
be called epicene or masculine-feminine, and another which is ordi- 
narily restricted to the neuter ; and by means of these pluralising 
particles, gender and number are conjointly expressed in the plural by 
one and the same termination. The masculine-feminine plural expresses 
the idea of plurality conjointly with that of rationality; the neuter 
plural, the idea of plurality conjointly with that of irrationality. 

Arrangements of this kind for giving combined expression to gender 
and number are very commonly observed in the Indo-European family ; 
and even the plan of classing masculines and feminines together in 
the plural, without distinction of sex, is also very common. Thus, the 
Sanskrit plural in as is masculine-feminine ; sO’ is the Latin plural in 
es, and the Greek in ss. The chief difference with respect to this point 
between the Dravidian system and the Indo-European one lies, in this, 
that in the Dravidian languages the masculine-feminine particle of 
plurality is carefully restricted to rational beings ; whereas iu the Indo- 
European languages irrational and even inanimate objects are often 
complimented with iuffexional forms and pluralising particles which 
imply the existence, not only of vitality, but even of personality — that 
is, of self-conscious intelligence. A still closer analogy to the Dra- 
vidian system is that which is exhibited by the Hew Persian. That 
dialect possesses two pluralising particles, of which one, dn, is suffixed 
to nouns denoting living beings,'^ the other, M, to nouns denoting 
inanimate objects. The particles employed in Persian are different 
from those which are used in the Dravidian languages^ but the priu- 


* Bopp derives a7i, the New Persian plural of animated beings, from the San- 
skrit dn, the masculine plural accusative. I am inclined with Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son to connect this particle with the Ghaldaic and Guthite plural an, allied to tm 
and XU [e,g,, andn, Chald. we) ; the New Persian being undoubtedly tinged with. 
ChaldEeo-Assyrian elements, through its connection with, the Pehlvi. One is 
tempted to connect with, this suffix our modern English, plural suffix en, in 
bi-ethrcu. Bopp, however, holds that this m is an ancient formative suffix origi- 
nally used by the singular as well as the plural. Compare mediaeval Eng. lrethve.n 
with Anglo-Saxon lr6dhra. The Dutch uSe both hroed&rs, the older form, and 
h'QcdeTm, the more modern. • . ' ' 
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ilise life, tlie Dravi- 
togetlier indiscrimi- 


nf tlie appellative nouns append m, -vvmca is 

o{ plu Jity, instead of the move correct nr-u. Thus the I elngn demon- 
strative prononn rrfr-tt, they (the plural of I'dniht, he;, corresponding ti 
the Camvrese or«r-«, exhibits the regular epicene plural ; whilst mag- 
Zt 1 husband (in Tamil »oy«n, n son), takes for its plural not »i«y- 
m but>»«yal»; and some nouns of this class add In to the nuMculme 
or femiuine singidar suffix— e,y., alluilv, a son-m-kw makes m the 
plural not alliint, nor even alhihi, but alhmdhi, nasalise rom « u 
Ld instead of varit, they, v&ndlu is colloquially nsed, a word mIiicIi is 
tom" saU plan as-tho Low Tamil they, instead of 

nwirnal or tbe biffber arid purer amr. 

One* of tbe few cases in wbicb the irrational plurahsing par ic c is 
used in the higher dialect of the Tamil instead of the 
is that of ■mm («yyaO. mankind, people. This “ ' 

ever an exception to the rule, for miba is regarded by Tamil gram- 
matians as the plural of mga (from mny-u), and the prinmry inrannig 
of this seems to he child, a naturally neuter noun. Another Jnsiance 
of this anomaly hoOi in T,ami! and Canatese. and one “ 

exception can be taken, is that of the mascnlnie /r“ 
teaoL. The plural of this word is in Tam. gunlhal in Can. jam- 
Tulu also has guruhilic. 

Tulu agrees with tbe other dialects in using er as its sign ^ of phi- 
rality'in pemoma nouns, but differs from most of them in using this 
form oceimionally only, and usings. « 

in Tiiln, as its ordinary plural of personal nouns, as well as of neuters. 
Thus, the plural pronouns of the third person iii ordinary use lii ruin 
arc Ah, III, they (i-em.), mAMhi, they (pros;.) It uses also or (Tam. 
avar) for the former, and mS,> (Tam. war) for the latter, hiit racier as 
honorific singulars th,an as plurals. It also uses n&A for you. instead 
of ir\ the latter having come to ho used as an honorific singii .ir. 

The Ku rational plural is ngO, which is properly an irrational one. 
The pronouns and participial nouns form their rational plural by the 
addition of dm, which is idenfloal with the «r of the other dirieots. 
Modern colloquial Tamil seems to have been infiuenced in some de^ee 
by the usage of Telnga, and has adopted the practice of adding the 
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irrational plural to tlie rational one, thereby systematically forming a 
double plural ar~gal^ instead of the old rational plural ar — e.y., avan, 
he, and aval, she, properly take avar, they, as their plural ; but the 
plural preferred by modern Tamil is the double one avar gal. So also 
the plural of the second person is properly niry but the plural which 
is most commonly used is nth-gal (from ntm, an older form of ntr, and 
gal), which is a double plural like avar-gal. Two forms of the epicene 
plural being thus placed at the disposal of the Tamil people (the classi- 
cal ntr and avar, and the colloquial nth-gal and avar-gal), they have 
converted the former, in colloquial usage and in prose compositions, 
into an honorific singular, and the same practice is not unknown in 
Canarese. This usage, thougli universally prevalent now, -was almost un- 
known to the poets. I have not observed in the poets, or in any of the 
old inscriptions in my possession, any instance of the nse of the epicene 
plural as an honorific singular, except in connection with the names and 
titles of the divinities, whether those names and titles are applied to 
the gods themselves, or are conferred honorifically upon kings. Even 
in those cases, however, the corresponding pronoun follows the ordinary 
rule, and is very rarely honorific. In modern Telugu a double plural, 
similar to that of the Tamil, has gained a footing — e.g., vdra-lu (for 
vdr-u), they, and mtra-lu (for rntr-u), you. In Malay^lam, avar is still 
constantly used for the ordinary epicene plural, and avargal is used 
more commonly as an honorific singular. This use of avargal is also 
common in Tamil, and the corresponding gdni, equally so in Telugu. 
(Tam. durei-avargal ~ Tel. dora-gdru, the gentleman, literally the gen- 
tlemen, his honour.) In Canarese, avaric is commonly used simply as 
a plural j dtanu is regarded as the honorific singular, though avaru also 
is sometimes used in this sense, ntivgal in Tamil and Malayalam is 
both plural and honorific singular, like Can. ntvv, and Tel. vitru. 

Telugu, as has been observed, pluralises masculine and feminine 
substantive nouns by the addition, not of the rational, but of the 
neuter or irrational, sign of plurality. By a- similar inversion of idiom, 
G6nd sometimes uses the rational plural to pluralise neuter nouns — 
e.y., kdwdlor, crows. Such usages, however, are evidently exceptions to 
the general and more distinctively Dravidian rule, according to which 
the neuter pluralising particle is restricted to, neuter nouns, and the 
epicene particle to rational or personal nouns, masculines and 
feminines. 

We shall now consider in detail the pluralising particles themselves. 

1. Epicene Pluralising Pariicle,---Thls. particle is virtually one and 
the same in all the dialects, and the different forms it has taken are 
owing merely to euphonic peculiarities. In Tamil nouns, pronouns, 
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and verbs, it assumes the forms of dr, or; ir, tr: iu Canai’eso and 
Telugu, am, am; dre, ^ni; ri, m: in Tulu, er: in Ku, am: in 
Gbnd, or. The lengthened forms include the assiinilated demonstra- 
tive vowel of the pronoun. The Brahui also forms the second person 
jdurai of its verb in ere, ure, *&e., the third person in ur or ar. I 
regard ar {not simply r) as probably the primitive shape of this plurai- 
ising particle, from which the other forms have been derived by eupho- 
nic mutation. It is true that ni, thou, forms its plural in modern 
Tamil by simply adding r; but this does not prove that ?• aiune was 
the primitive form of the epicene plural, for an older hu’in of ntr, yun, 
is m-{v)-ir or ni-(;y)-ir, from which uU has evidently been derived. It 
might naturally be supposed that iu this case ir is used instead of ar, 
through the attraction of the preceding long vowel ?; but we also find 
ir used as a pluralising j)artiele in magalir. High Tam. women, and 
also a longer form, %r, iu macjalir; consequently ir has acquired a po.si- 
tion of its own in the language, as well as ar. All that wm can cer- 
tainly eonclndo respecting the original shape of this particle is that the 
final r, which is plainly essential, was preceded by a vowel, and that 
that vowel was probably a. May we regard this a as identical with 
the demonstrative a? On this supposition, ar would be simply an 
older form of a{v)ar, and would mean those persons ; ir would mean 
these persons. On the other hand, may we veutiu’e to identify ir aaid 
ir with the second numeral ir and ir, two 1 ntr would on this suppo- 
sition have been originally a dual, meaning ye two. It is not imijos- 
sible, indeed, that the plural may in all languages have been developed 
out of the dual. In Burnu, we, ye, they, mean literally we two, ye 
two, they two. The chief difficulty in the way of accepting this as the 
origin of the Tamil ir or ntr, you, is that the ar of avar, they, which 
is the form of the epicene plural most commonly used, would have to 
be regarded as a corruption and a mistake, vdiich it docs not appear to 
be. The Canarese rational plural suffix amiar — e.g., avamiar-u (for 
amr-n), illi, and ivandar-u (for ivar-ii), hi seems to bo identical with 
the Tel. indefinite plural andur-u, indur-u, so many, the final ar of 
which is the ordinary suffix of the epicene plural. Iu old Canarese, ir 
is a plural vocative of epicene.?. 

Tamil and_ MalayMain have another particle of plurality applicable 
to rational beings, '-viz., mdr, or in High Tamil mar, \vhich has a con- 
siderable resembknee to at', and i.s evidently allied to it. It is suffixed 
to the noun which it qualifies in a different manner from ar; for 
whilst ar is substituted for the masculine and feminine suffixes of the 
singular, not added to them, mdr is generally added to the singular 
suffix by idiomatic writers and speakers. Tims in Tamil, pumshan. 
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(Sans.) a man, a liusband, when plnralised by suffixing ar becomes 
piiruskar ; but if is used instead of ctr, it is not substituted for 
an, tiie masculine singular suffix, but appended to it — e.g., pnruslian- 
mar, not puriisha-mar. mdr, it is true, is sometimes added to ar — 
e.g., ptUTUsliar-mdr ; but this is considered unidiomatical, nidr is also 
sometimes used as an isolated particle of plurality in a peculiarly 
Scythian manner — e.g., tay-tagappan-mdr, Tam. mother.? and fathers, 
parents ; in which both mother and father are in the singular, and mdr 
is separately appended to pluralise both. Probably there was originally 
no difference in signification between ar and mar or mdr. In modern 
Tamil, mdr is suffixed to nouns signifying parents, priests, kings, <fec., 
as a plural of honour, but it may be suffixed, if necessary, to any class 
of nouns denoting rational beings. In MalayMam it is used with a 
wider range of application than in Tamil, and in cases in which an 
honorific meaning cannot be intended — e.g., hallan-mdr, thieves. The 
antiquity of many of the forms of the Malayalam grammar favours 
the supposition that in ancient Tamil, which was apparently identical 
with ancient MalayMara, mar or mdr may generally have been used 
instead of ar, as the ordinary pluralising particle of high-caste nouns. 

A few traces of the use of the particle mdr^ as the ordinary sign of 
epicene plurality^, survive in classical Tamil, mar, which is evidently 
equivalent to mdr, forms the epicene plural of a few nouns — e.g., 
oymar, eight persons. As o,r is older than dr (the latter being euphon- 
ised from avar by the coalescence of the vowels), so in like manner it 
may be concluded that mar is older than mdr. This mar again seems 
to have been derived from var, or to be an older form of it, m ?ittd v 
being sometimes found to change places. When the Tam. ndlvar, 
four persons, eivar, five persons, are compared with enmar, eight 
persons, it is evident that mar is equivalent to var, and probable that 
the use of m for v is an euphonic change, ndlmar would be impossible 
in classical Tamil ; enmar is not only possible, but euphonic. 

var is a very common formative of epicene appellative nouns in Tamil 
a.nd Malayalam, and often appears as avar, in which case we cannot but 
regard it as the pronominal avar, they, used as a plural formative — 
e.g., vinnavar, Tam. the heavenly ones, from viy., heaven, with avar 
affixed. Compare this form with participial nouns lilre ieydavar, Tam. 
they who did, from ieyd~{u), having done, and ava^, they, and the 
identity in origin of the avar of viiynavar and that of seydavar will be 
evident. This avar, again, seems to have been abbreviated into var, 
liliie the Teluga avaru, they, into vdru. The v of eivar, fi[ve persons, 
might be regarded as simply euphonic, as a soft consonant inserted to 
prevent hiatns, but this explanation is inadmissible in the case of 
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ndhar, four persons, to being no biatns here to be provided against 
This var being identical in use with avar, it may safely be concluded 
to be identical mUl it in «rig>n i end if a prononmuil form, an 

abbreviation of amr, may not mar be the same t The example of the 
lengthening of ar into &• (U, the substitution of the plnrd pronoun 
itself in an enphonised form tor the bare particle of plmauny) uould 
naturally lead to the lengthening of mi- into z-dr (the or igm o the a 
being by this time forgotten) ; and when once m<»- had cstablishcrl 
itself instead of mr, this also would naturally be lengthened into mdr. 
Thus would come to boused instead of tagvpan-riv. 

This suffixing of the plural formative to the singular noun, which seems 
so irregular, may be compared with the mode iu wliich the singular is 
still hodorifically pluralised by the addition of the plural pronouii-ap., 
tagappcm-amrgal, father, and especially -with the still mure common 
tagappan-dr. forms which, though used as singular, are grammat.eally 
plurals. iagappcm-7iiir is invariably used as a plural, but it seems not 
improbable that it is identical in origin with tagappan-dr. 

In this explanation of mdr I have followed a suggestion of Dr Gun- 
dert; but I find myself unable to follow him also in supposing the 
Tamil verbal terminations mar, mdr, mandr, to be identical in ongm 
with the pluralisiiig particles mar, mdr, though I admit that at tot 
SKht it seems impoBsiblo to suppose them to be otherwise. These are 
pfetical forms of the future tense only, which do not make their 
Appearance in any other part of the verb, and the .» they contain _wi 1 
be found, I think, on examination, to have a futuric, not a proiiomina , 
eioni'fioation. It appears to be identical with S or r, the sign of he 
future, and there appears no reason why m sliould not be used instead 
of o or h in this instance, as well as iu others that have alrrady been 
pointed out. The impersonal future of a, to say, in clasacal Lamil is 
e,iia When the personal terminations of the third person plural are 
suffixed to the root, we find ‘ they will say ’ represented indifferently by 
miar, or raiMi-, eMr, anmdr, or snmandr. The force of tho tutiiic, 
according to Tamil grammarhins. being conveyed l>y each of ttae 
forms in iiz, precisely os by each of the forms in I, I cone ude that this 
future TO must be regarded as independent of the m of the pluvalMiig 
particle, and the resemblance between the two, however complete, to 
be after all aeddentah Dr Gundert suggests that tho finid dr of 
e, mandr, preceded by an, may be explained by a comparison of it with 
tagaf 4 ,a„.S.r, a form already referred to, and here I am disposed to 

coincide -with. him. ... , . 

We have now to inquire whether ar, dr, rnar, and mdr, the 
dian plurals of rationality, appear to sustain any relation to the pluia 
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terminations, or pltiralising suffixes, of other languages. It might at 
first sight be supposed that the formation of the plural by the addition 
of T to the singular which characterises some of the Teutonic tongues, 
is analogous to the use of r or ar in. the Dravidian languages. In the 
Icelandic the most common plm*al is that which terminates in r — some- 
times the consonant r alone, sometimes the syllables ctr, «r, ur — e.g., 
Iconungur, kings. A relic of this plural may be traced in the vulgar 
English childer, for children. The same plural appears in the old 
Latin termination of the masculine plural in or which is found in the 
Eugubian tables — e.g.^ suhator for suhacti, ,axidi screldtor for scripti. 
Compare also mas^ the termination of the first person plural of verbs 
in Sanskrit, with mar, the corresponding termination in Irish, answer- 
ing to the Doric fis? and the oi’dinary Greek In these cases, how- 
ever, the resemblance to the Dravidian plural ar is perhaps rather 
apparent than real ; for the final r of these forms has been hardened 
from an older s, and the s of the Sanskrit nominative singular is 
hardened in some of the Teutonic tongues into r, equally with the as 
or s of the plui-al ; whilst there is no evidence, on which we can rely, 
of the existence of a tendency in the Dravidian languages to harden s 
into r, and therefore no evidence for the supposition that the Dravidian 
epicene ar has been derived from, or is connected with, the Sanskrit 
masculine-feminine as. It should also be noted that the Irish mar is 
a compound of two forms, ma, the representative of the singular of the 
personal pronoun I, and r, the hardened equivalent of the plural suffix 
s ; and that, therefore, it has no real resemblance to the Dravidian 
mar, which is entirely and exclusively a plural suffix of the third person. 

There is more probability perhaps of the Dravidian plural suffixes 
being related to the pluralising particles of some of the Scythian 
languages. The Turkish plural suffix, which is inserted, as in the 
Dravidian languages, between the crude noun and each of the, case- 
terminations, is lar or ler — e.g., dn-lar, they. Dr Logan says, but on 
what authority does not appear, that nar i^ a plural suffix iu K 61 . 
Mongolian nouns which end with a vowel are pluralised by the addi- 
tion of nar or ner, a particle which is evidently related to, or identical 
with, the Turkish lar or ler ; and the resemblance of this Mongol 
suffix nar to the Dravidian mar, both in the final ar and in the nasal 
prefix, is remarkable. It is well knowm that m evin'Ses a tendency to 
be softened into n (witness the change of the Sanskrit mama, my, into 
mana in Zend) ; and in this manner it may perhaps be supposed that 
the Dravidian mar may be allied to the High Asian niar. The Tamil 
ileinar (ilei-nar), young people, a plural appellative noun, formed from 
ilei, youth, exhibits a form of pluralisation which at first sight i 
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very closely to resemble the Mongolian nar. Isay^ nar is actually 
used ill this very instance instead of oiar by some of the poets, 
and it is certain that n and n often change places. Unfortunately 
we find this n or n in the singulai*, as well as the plural ; which 
proves it to bo inserted merely for euphony in order to juevent hiatus, 
and therefore ileiTiar must be re-divided, and represented not as ilei- 
but as ilei-{fiyar or 'iki-{n)-at', equivalent to iki-{y)<u\ The 
resemblance of the final syllable of the Tamil verb mriunutr^ 
already commented on, to the Mongolian plural suffix ??«;*, seems more 
reliable, and yet that also seems to disappear on further examination. 

Turkish, besides its ordinary plural Jar or la\ uses as a plural 
suffix of the personal pronouns, as may be oViserved in Ik, we, and siz, 
you j and the Turkish terminal s corresponds to the r of some other 
Scythian languages. Thus ?/dz, Turkish, summer, is in Magyar ydr or 
7 ~td}' (compare the Tamil Mi/ir-n, the sun). It would almost appear, 
therefore, that the Turkish suffix of plurality has imdevgone a process 
of change and comminution similar to that of the Tamil, and that the 
Turkish z and the Tamil r are remotely connected, as the last remain- 
ing representatives or relics of mar, nar, and Jar. 

Though I call attention to these and similar Scythian correspond- 
ences, I wish it to be understood that I do so only in the hope that 
they will be inquired into more thoroughly, and the existence or other- 
wise of a real relationship between them and the Dravidian forms with 
which they correspond ascertained. I attribute much more weight to 
the resemblance between the Dravidian languages and those of the 
Scythian group in the use they make of these particles of plurality, 
and the manner in which they connect them with the case-sign than 
to any resemblance, however close, that can be traced between the 
particles themselves. We should look, I think, not so much at the 
linguistic mateidals used by the Scythian languages and the Dravidian 
respectively, as at the use they severally make of those materials. 

2. Flxirali&ing Fartides of the Fetiter , — There are two neuter 
pluralising particles used by the Dravidian languages : — 

(1.) The Feuter Fhiral Sxiffix gal, with its Varieties . — It has already 
been noticed that gal is occasionally used in Tamil and Oanarese as 
tie plural suffix of rational nouns and pronouns ; and that the corre- 
sponding Telugu'^/M is still more systematically used in this manner, 
IlTevertheless, I have no doubt that it was originally and is essentially 
a suffix of the neuter plural This suffix is in both dialects of the 
Tamil gal — e.g., kekgal, hands, with only such chaiiges as are required 
by Tamilian rules of euphony. In accordance with one of those rules, 
when g, the initial consonant of gal, is doubled, or preceded without 
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an intermediate vowel by another consonant, gal is regularly hardened 
into hal or Meal. Thus 7cal-gal, stones, is changed by rule into hat- 
hal. gal is occasionally lengthened in Tamil poetry into gdl. In 
MalayMam this particle is generally gal, hal, or Meal, but sometimes 
the initial h coalesces with a preceding nasal and becomes h — e.g., 
nin-hal, you, instead of nim-Jcal, in Tamil ntn-gal. In modern Canarese 
we have gal-u, in ancient gal, as in Tamil. The three southern idioms 
are in perfect agreement with respect to this particle, but when we 
advance further north we shall find its shape considerably modified. 

In Telugu the corresponding neuter plural suflSx is lu, of which the 
I answers, as is usual in Telugu, to the lingual I of the other dialects : 
Z-w, therefore, accords with the final syllable of the Canarese gal-%. 
The only real difference between the Telugu and the Tamil-Ganarese 
consists in the omission by the former of the initial consonant h or 
g. Traces, however, exist, in Telugu, of the use of a vowel before hi. 
Thus, in gutrdhi, horses, the long d is derived from the combination 
of the short final a of the inflexional base guxra and a vowel, evidently 
a, which must have preceded lu. We thus arrive at al-u as the pri- 
mitive form of the Telugu plural y and it is obvious that ahu could 
easily have been softened from gahu. Conjecture, however, is scarcely 
needed, for in some nouns ending in n-u, of which the Tamil equival- 
ents end in m, the old Dravidian pluralising particle in gal is exhibited 
in Telugu almost as distinctly as in Tamil Thus, holan-u, a tank 
(Tamil hulam), takes as its plural holan-hul-u, a word cited in this 
form by IsTannaya Bhatta (Tamil hulah-gat), and gon-u, the name of a 
species of tree, forms its plural in gon-gul-u. When hul-u and gid-u 
are compared with the Tamil-Canarese forms hal, gal, and gal-u, it is 
obvious that they are not only equivalent but identical. An illustra- 
tion of the manner in which the Telugu lu has been softened from 
gal-ai, may be taken also from colloquial Tamil, in which avar-gal, 
they, is commonly pronounced aval; Pir&manargal, Brahmans, Fird- 
mandl. h or g is dropped or elided in a similar manner in many 
languages of the Scythian family. Tulu, though locally remote from 
Telugu, follows its example in many points, and amongst others in 
this. It often rejects the Z: or ^ of the plural, and uses merely lu, like 
Telugu. It uses the full form hula more rarely. 

The same form of the pluralising particle appears in j;he languages of 
some of the tribes of the north-eastern frontier — slanguages which pos- 
sibly form a link of connection between the Dravidian and the Tibetan 
families. In the Miri or Abor-Miri dialect, nd, thou, forms its plural 
in ndhi, you ; and in the Dhim^l, n&, thou, is pluralised into nyU, you. 
The pronoun of the Mikir is pluralised by adding li — e,g., na-li, you, 
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whilst substantives have no plural form. In the Dhimtil, substantive 
nouns are pluralised by the addition of galai, which is possibly the 
origin of the pronominal plural 1, though this particle or word, galai, 
is not compounded with, or agglutinated to, the noun, but placed after 
it separately. Though it is used as a separate word, it does not seem 
to retain any signification of its own independent of its use as a post- 
position. The resemblance of galai to the Tamil-Gaiiarese gal or 
(jahi, is distinct and remarkable. The pluralising particle of tlie ISTaga 
also is hhala. 

It is not an uncommon occurrence to find one portion of a much- 
used prefix or suffix in one language or dialect of a family, and another 
portion of it in another member of the same family. Seeing, there- 
fore, that the Telugu has adopted the latter portion of the particle htl, 
gal, or gah., and omitted the initial ka, ga, or Tc, we may expect to find 
this "k nsed as a pluralising particle in some other Dravidian dialect, 
and the final lu or I omitted. Accordingly, in G6nd we find that the 
plural neuter is commonly formed by the addition of h alone — c.g., nai; 
a dog, naik, dogs (compare Tamil ndgkal, pronounced ndggaf). The 
Seoni-G6ad forms its plural by adding nk—e.g,, neli, a field, nelnk, 
fields. The Ku dialect uses ngd, and also sled, of all which forms k or 
p constitutes the. basis. 

h is sometimes found to interchange with t, especially in the lan- 
guages of High Asia. This interchange appears also in the G6nd 
pluralising particle; for whilst k is the particle in general use, the 
pronouns of the first and second persons form their plurals, or double 
plurals, by the addition of t to the nominative — e.g., amat, we, imat, 
you. The same interchange between k *and t appears in Brahui. 
Though a separate word is usually employed by Brahui to denote 
plurality, a suffix in k is also sometimes used ; but this k is found only 
in the nominative plural, and is replaced by t in the oblique cases. 

When we turn to the grammatical forms of the Finnish family of 
languages, we find some tolerably distinct analogies to this Dravidian 
plural suffix. Compare with the Dravidian. forms noticed above the 
Magyar plural in k ox ok; the Lappish in k, ch, ox h: also the t by 
which k is replaced izi almost aU the other dialects of the Finnish 
family ; and observe the reappearance of the sound of I in the Ostiak 
plural suffix tl ^In Ostiak, the dual suffix is han or gan; in. Samoi'ed- 
Ostiak, ga ox Tta; in Karaass, gai. Castren supposes these suffixes to 
be derived from the conjunctive particle ka or ki, also ; but their 
resemblance to the Dravidian signs of plurality is worth noticing. 
Even Armenian forms its' plural in h — e.g,, tu, thou, tiik, you; 
drm-il lovei sirmk^ we dove. In Turkish also, k is the sign of 
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plurality in some forms of the first, person plural of the verb — e.y., 
%Jum, I was, Huh, we were, t, on the . other hand, is the sign of the 
plural in Mongolian, and in Calmuck is softened into d. Even in 
Zend, though a language of a different family, there is a neuter plural 
in t. Thus, for imdni (Sans.), these things, Zend has imat. 

In those instances of the interchange of t and h, in which it can be 
ascertained with tolerable clearness which consonant was the one origi- 
nally used and which was the corruption, t sometimes appears to be 
older than h. Thus, the Doric 7 %vog is in better accordance with related 
w’ords, and therefore probably older, than the ZEolian the origin 
of s-zimg. The Semitic pronoun or pronominal fragment ta, thou 
(preserved in attd and antd), is also, I doubt not, a more accurate and 
older form than the equivalent or auxiliary suffix hd. In several of 
the Polynesian dialects, h is found instead of an apparently earlier 
Sanskrit or pre-Sanskrit t. Oti the other hand, as Dr Gundert looints 
out, h sometimes appears to be older than i, particularly in Greek 
— e.g., compare Gr. v/g with Sans. kas. If, in accordance with a por- 
tion of these precedents, where k and t are found to be interchanged, 
t is to be regarded as older than k, it would follow that kal, the Dravi- 
dian plural suffix now under consideration, may originally have been 
tal. ' I cannot think that the Dravidian gal has been derived, as 
Dr Stevenson supposed, from the Sanskrit saJcala (in Tamil sagala), 
all. kal, the base of sa-hala, has been connected with oX-05 ; but el, 
the root signifying ‘ all,’ which is found in all the Dravidian languages 
— Tel. ella; Tam.-Mal, ellA, elldm, elldvuvn (the conjunction urn, inten- 
sifies the meaning) — if it were related to any Indo-European word at 
all, which is doubtful, would be connected, not with the Gr. oX, Heb. 
kol, Sans, sar-va, &c., but with the Germanic alia, Eng. all* The 
Dravidian tala, one of the meanings^ of which is a heap, a quantity, 
would suit very well but even this derivation of kal is destitute of 
evidence. The supposititious Dravidian tal may be compared with the 
Ostiak plural suffix tl; but in the absence of evidence it is useless to 
proceed with conjectural analogies. 

The Illew Persian neuter plural, or plural of inanimate objects, which 
corresponds generally to the Dravidian neuter plural, is hd, a form 


* Dr Gundert is right, I think, in deriving this word from e?, a houndary (Tam. 
el-vei, el-gd, did; Tel. dla) \ but I am unable to follow him in adding to d a' 
negative a, so as to give did, all, the idea of boundless. The Tamil dlavar, all 
(persons), compared with ellman, the sun, from el, time, and several related words 
denoting measure, end, &o., lead me to the couolusioh, that the word ella or elldm, 
all, is used affirmatively, in its natural sense, to- 'signify whatever is included 
within the measure or limits of the thing referred to. 
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Idrdrgal, they are, is vulgarly pronounced iruJchirdha. 

(2.) Muter Tlurul Suffix in a.— In addition to the neuter plural in 
gal, -with its varieties, we find in nearly all the Dravidian languages a 
neuter plural in short a, or traces of the use of it at some former 
period, gal, though a neuter plural sufiix, is occasionally used, espe- 
cially in the modern dialects, as the plural suffix of rationals ; but in 
those dialects in which a is used, its use is invariably restricted to 
neuters, and it seems therefore to be a more essentially neuter form 
than gal itself. 

We shall first examine the traces of the existence and use of this 
suffix which are contained in Tamil, gal is invariably used in Tamil 
as the plural suffix of uucompounded neuter nouns; but a is pre- 
ferred in the classical dialect for pluralising neuter compounds, that 
is, appellative nouns, or those which are compounded of a base and a 
suffix of gender, together with demonstrative pronouns, pronominal 
adjectives, and participial nouns. Even in the ordinary dialect, a is 
generally used as the suffix of the neuter plural in the conjugation 
. of verbs. 

The second line in one of the distichs of Tiruvalluvar’s “ Kural ” 
contains two instances of the use of a as a neuter plural of appellative 
nouns — e.g., dgula ntra fiva, vain shows (are all) other (things). The 
first of these three words is used adjectivally; and in that case the 
final a is merely that which remains of the neuter termination am, 
after the regular rejection of m; but the next two words, nira and 
pira, are undoubted instances of-i the use of a as. a .suffix of the neuter 
plural of appellatives. The much-used Tamil words pala, several, or 
many (things), and sila, some, or some (things), (from pal and sil), 
though commonly considered as adjectives, are in reality neuter plurals 
— e.g., pinipala, diseases (are) many; pala-{v)-in-pdL, the neuter plural 
gender, literally the gender of the many (things). This is the case also 
in poetry in Malayiilam. The use of these wmrds adjectivally, and with 
the signification, not of the collective, but of the distributive plural, 
has led some pessons to overlook their origin and real meaning, but I 
have no doubt that they are plurals. So also alia, not, is properly a 
phrral appellative. It is formed from the root al, not, by the addition 
of a, the plural suffix, and literally means things that are not, and the 
singular that cori;esponds to alia is al-du, not, euphonically andrn, liter- 
ally a thing that is not, In the higher dialect of Tamil, all nouns 
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of quality and relation may be, and very frequently are, converted into 
appellatives and pluralised by tbe addition of a — e.g., ariya (Kural), 
things that are difficult, difficUm. We have some instances in High 
Tamil of the use of a as the plural suffix even of substantive nouns — 
e.g.^ 2Jonda, substances, things that are real, realities (from the singular 
pornlya. thing, a substance); also porulana and porulavei , — vrith the 
addition of ana and avei (for am), the plural neuters of the demonstra- 
tive pronouns. 

The neuter plural of the third person of the Tamil verb, a form 
which is used occasionally in ordinary prose as well as in the classical 
dialect, ends in a7ia — e.g., iralekindratia, they (neut.) are. ana is 
undoubtedly identical with aw, (now avei), the neuter plural of the 
demonstrative pronoun, and is possibly an older form than (xva. It is 
derived from the demonstrative base a, with the addition of a, the 
neuter plural suffix, and an euphonic consonant [n or v) to prevent 
hiatus— e.y., a-{n)-a or a-{v)-a. Sometimes in classical Tamil this a, 
the sign of the neuter plural,' is added directly to the temporal suffix 
of the verb, without the addition of the demonstrative base of the pro- 
noun — e.g., miiida, they (neut.) returned, instead of mindana. This 
final a is evidently a sign of the neuter plural, and of that alone. 

Possibly we should also regard as a sign of the neuter plural the 
final a of the High Tamil possessive adjectives ena, my (things), mea; 
nama, our (things), nostra. The final a of ena would, on this supposi- 
tion, be not only equivalent to the final a of the Latin mea, but really 
identical with it. These possessive adjectives are regarded by Tamil 
grammarians as genitives; and it will be shown hereafter that a is 
undoubtedly the most e.ssential sign of the genitive in the Dravidian 
languages. The real nature of ena and nama will be discussed when 
the genitive case-teminations are inquired into. It should be stated, 
however, under this head, that Tamil grammarians admit that ma and 
nama, though, as they say, genitives, must be followed by nouns in 
the neuter plural — e.g., ena heigal, my hands ; and this, so far as it 
goes, constitutes the principal argument in favour of regarding the final 
a of these words, not as a genitive, but as the ordinary neuter plural 
suffix of the high dialect. 

In Malayffiam, the oldest daughter of Tamil, and a faithful preserver 
of many old forms, the neuter plurals of the demonstrative pronouns 
are ava, those (things), and iva, these (things). The existence, there- 
fore, in Tamil and Malay ffiam of a neuter plural in short a, answering 
.to a neuter singular in d, is clearly established. In addition to ava 
and iva, avaUrugal and ivattrugal , are regularly used in Malay ^lam, 
like the double plural aveigal, 
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Oamrese appears to have originally agreed witli Tamil lu all tlie 
artioulars and instances mentioned above; but the uemer p ma 
i a is now generally hidden in that dialect by the addition of 
aphonic n, or the addition of they, neuter corresponding to the 
W «.«■) to the base. Thusyiiro, Tam, other (things), is m Oanar- 
se htrarl The nenter plural of the demonstrative pronoun is not 
,TO, as it is in Malayaam, and as it must have been m piimltive 
tamil, but amu Though, however, the nominative is a™, all Uie 
ibliqne oases in the ancient Canarese reject tho final « before receivuig 
the Lsc-sito, and must have been formed from the base of an older 
%va-—e.q., amra {ava-ra), of those things. _ 

The Telngii pluriil neuters of the demonstratives are am, those 
these, iinswering to the singular neuters adi and idi. The ob ique 
forms of the same demonstratives (or rather the bases of those oblique 
forms), to Tvhich the case-terminations are suffixed, are vA remote, and 
proximate {va.th ^tte), which are evidently formed (by thiit process 
of displacement peculiar to Telngn) from the primitive bases aua 
and iva, like vdru, from maru, and virit, from ivani. The neuter 
plural of the Telugu verb is formed by suffixing avi or vi. 

Dr Gundert calls ray attention here to the natural and easy transi- 
tion from one vowel to another- apparent on comparing the Malayaiam 
and old Tamil ava with the modern Tamil am, and finally with the 
Telugu avL So also MalayMam and old Tamil ilia, none, is illei in 
modern Tamil. Final a constantly lapses in the Dravidian languages 
into a weaker sound. 

In Gond the singular demonstr{itives are ad and id,; the correspond- 
ing plurals av and iv. If Telugu and GOnd were the only extant 
dialects of the Dravidian family, we should naturally conclude that as 
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and tbe old initial and essentially demonstrative vowels a and i liave 
been thrust into a secondary place. The conversion, therefore, of ava 
into vd, and of iva into vi (vdfi, the oblique forms of the Telugu 
plural demonstratives, is directly in accordance with this analogy • 
and thus Telugu cannot be considered as opposed to the concurrent 
testimony of the other dialects, which is to the effect that v is merely 
euphonic, and that a is the sign of the neuter plural of the demonstra- 
tive pronouns. 

I remarked it as a curious irregularity, that in Tulu v had become 
the sign of the neuter singular instead of d — avu, it. Dr Gundert 
says that the v is not written. The word is written au-v,, and he 
considers it merely a softened pronunciation of adu, so that there is 
no irregularity here after all. It is written alhi^ however, in Brigel’s 
Grammar. 

If short a be, as it has been shown to be, a sign of -the neuter plural 
inherent in the Dravidian languages, and most used by the oldest 
dialects, we have now to inquire into the relationship which it appar- 
ently sustains to the neuter plural suffix of some of the Indo-European 
languages. I know of no plural in any of the Scythian tongues with 
which it can be compared and we appear to be obliged to attribute 
to it, as well as to d, the suffix of the neuter singular, an origin which 
is allied to that of the corresponding Indo-European forms. In the 
use of a as a neuter plural suffix, it is evident that the Dravidian family 
has not imitated, or been influenced by, the Sanskrit, and that it was 
not through the medium of Sanskrit that Indo-European, influences 
made their way into this department of the Dravidian languages j for 
the Dravidian neuter plural a differs widely from the Sanskrit neuter 
plural dni, and it is as certainly unconnected with the masculine- 
feminine plural as (softened in modern Sanskrit into ah). It is with 
the short a, which constitutes the neuter plural of Zend, Latin, and 
Gothic, that the Dravidian neuter plural a appears to be allied. Com- 
pare also the Old Persian neuter plural d. 

It will be evident on recapitulating the various particulars that have 
been mentioned in this section, that grammatical gender has been more 
fully and systematically developed in the Dravidian languages than in 
perhaps any other language, or family of languages, in the world. 
Properly speaking, there is no such thing as gender* in the Scythian 
languages. Gender appears in the Indo-European languages in the 
pronouns and pronominals, but not in the verb. In the Semitic lan- 
guages the verb distinguishes between the masculine and feminine in 
the singular; but in the plural, as in the verb of the Indo-European 
languages, gender is ignored. In the Dravidian languages, on the 
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Other hand, not only is there a Ml equipment of sex-denoting pro- 
nouns, but there is the same development of gender in the verb also. 
We have verbal forms— without the necessity of using the separate pro- 
nouns as nominatives— for expressing he is, she is, it is, they {2^ersons) 
are, they {tlmgs) are, • This is a refinement of expressivmmss in which 
the Dravidian languages appear to stand alone. Sanskrit is far less 
highly developed in this particular, so that if there were any borrowing, 
the Dravidian family must have been the lender, not the 
Probably, however, neither borrowed from the other, but both inherited 
elements of greater antiquity than either, which the Dravidian fami y 
has best preserved, and turned to best account. See Introduction and 
Appendix.’ 

SECTION IL-FODMATION OF CASES. 
rrhidpUs of Case-Formation.— Indo-European and the Scythian 
families of tongues originally agreed in the principle of expressing the 
reciprocal relations of nouns by means of postpositions or auxiliary 
words. The difference between those families with respect to this 
point consists chiefly in the degree of faithfulness with which they have 
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are appended to their bases in a truly primitive manner. If there is 
any difference between them and the usage of the Scythian post- 
positions, it consists in this — that in most of the Scythian tongues St, ds, 
would be written as separate words. 

One of the Greek postpositions quoted above, Ss, signifying direction 
to a place, has been supposed to be allied to de, the dative of the 
Manchu ; and the Greek Ssv has been conjectured to be allied to the 
Tartar ablative diti or den. One may well be doubtful whether any 
such connection can be established ; but in the manner in which the 
particles are appended to their bases a distinct analogy may be 
observed. 

On turning our attention to the Dravidian languages, we find that 
the principle on which they have proceeded in the formation of cases 
is distinctively Scythian. All case-relations are expressed by means 
of postpositions, or postpositional suffixes. Most of the postpositions 
are, in reality,- separate words ; and in all the Dravidian dialects the 
postpositions retain traces of their original character as auxiliary nouns. 
Several case-signs, especially in the more cultivated dialects, have lost 
the faculty of separate existence, and can only be treated now as case- 
terminations ; but there is no reason to doubt that they were all post- 
positional nouns originally. The dialect of the Tudas shows its want 
of literary cultivation in the paucity of its case-signs. There is no 
difference in it between the nominative, genitive, and accusative. 

There is another point in which the Scythian principles of case- 
formation differ materially from the Indo-European. In the Indo- 
European family the case-endings of the plural differ from those of the 
singular. It is true, that on comparing the case-terminations of all the 
members of the family, some traces have been discovered of the exist- 
ence of an original connection between the singular and the plural 
terminations of some of the eases 3 but in several instances — in 
the instrumental case — no such connection between the singular and 
the plural has been brought to light by any amount of investigation ; 
and It may be stated as a general rule that the languages of this 
family appear to have acted from the beginning upon the principle of ' 
expressing tire case-relations of the singular by one set of forms, and 
the case-relations of the plural by another set. On the other hand, 
in all the languages of the’ Scythian group, the sjjJme case-signs are 
employed both in the singular and in the plural, without alteration, or 
with only such alterations as euphony is supposed to require. In the 
singular, the case-postpositions are appended directly to the nomina- 
tive, which is identical with the base ; in the plural they are appended, 
not to the nominative or base, but to the particle of pluralisation which 
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has been suffixed to the base. In general, this is the only difference 
between the singular case-signs and those of the plural. The only 
exception of importance is, that in some of the Scythian tongues, espe- 
cially in the languages of the Finnish family, the inchided vowel of the 
case-sign differs in the two numbers : it is generally a in the singular 
and e in the plural — a change which arises from the “ law of harmonic 
sequences” by w'hich those tongues are characterised, and which re- 
appears, but little modified, in Telugu and Tulu, It has already 
been remarked that in Tulu the a of the singular becomes e in the 
l>lural. 

When the Dravidian languages are examined, it is found that they 
differ from those of the Indo-European family, and are, in general, in 
perfect accordance with the Scythian group, in their nse of the same 
signs of case in the plural as in the singular. The only exceptions are 
the truly Scythian one apparent in Tulu, in the change in the case- 
sign vowel, nrentioned above, from a in the singular to e in the plural, 
and the equally Scythian exception apparent in Telugu, in which 
the dative case-sign is either hi or according to the nature of the 
vowel by which it is preceded or influenced ; in consequence of which 
it is generally Id in the singular and 7m in the plural. This identity of 
the singular and plural case-endings in the languages of the Scythian 
group, as well as in those of the Dravidian family, will be found 
greatly to facilitate the comparison of the case-signs of one language of 
either of those families with those of the other. 

Number of Declensions . — There is only one declension, I conceive, 
properly so called, in the Dravidian languages, as in the Scythian 
family generally. 

Those varieties of inflexional increments which have been called 
declensions by some scholars, borii native and European, especially 
with reference to Canarese, Tulu, and Telugu, appear to me to con- 
stitute but one declension; for there is no difference between one 
so-called declension and another with re.spect to the signs of case. 
Those signs are precisely the same in all : the difference which exists 
relates solely to suffixes of gender, or to the euphonic and inflexional 
increments which are added to the bases before the addition of the 


On proceeding* to analyse the case-formation of the Dravidian 
languages, we shall follow the order in which they have been arranged 
by Dravidian grammarians, which is the same as that of the Sanskrit. 
The imitation of Sanskrit in this particular was certainly an error; 
for whilst in Sanskrit there are eight cases only, the number of cases in 
Tamil, Telugu, &c., is almost indefinite. Every postposition annexed 
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to a noun constitutes, properly speaking, a new case ; and therefore 
the number of such cases depends upon the requirements of the speaker 
and the different shades of meaning he wishes to express. In particu- 
lar, the “ inflexion ” or inflected form of the base, or oblique case, as it 
is sometimes called, which has sometimes a possessive; sometimes a 
locative, and sometimes an adjectival signification, ought to have had a 
place of its own. So also the social and conjunctive case. (See the 
Inflexion and the Instrumental Case.) Notwithstanding this, the usage 
of Dravidian grammarians has restricted the number of cases to eight ; 
and though there are not a few disadvantages in this arrangement, 
it will conduce to perspicuity to adhere to the ordinary usage in the 
analysis on which we are about to enter. Tamil grammarians, in fol- 
lowing the order of the Sanskrit cases, have also adopted or imitated 
the Sanskrit mode of denominating them — not by descriptive appella- 
tions, as dative or ablative, but by numbers. They have afiixed a 
number to each case in the same order as in Sanskrit — first case, 
second case, drc., to eighth case. Though a nominative, or first case, 
stands at the head of the Dravidian list of cases, the only cases, pro- 
perly so called, 'which are used by these languages, are the oblique 
cases. 

The, Nominative — Absence of Nominative Case-Terminations . — In the 
Scythian languages in w'hich nouns are inflected, as in the Dravidian, 
the nominative is not provided with a case-termination. With regard 
to Japanese, this is expressed by saying that the noun has no nomina- 
tive. The Dravidian nominative singular is simply the noun 

itself — the inflexional base of the noun — without addition or altera- 
tion ; but it necessarily includes the formative, if there be one. The 
nominative plural differs from the nominative singular only by the 
addition to it of the pluralising particle. There are three apparent 
exceptions to this rule, or instances in which the nominative might 
appear to have terminations peculiar to itself, which it is desirable 
here to inquire into. 

(1.) The neuter termination am might at first sight be supposed to 
be a nominative case-sign. In Sanskrit, am is the most common sign 
of the nominative neuter ; and in Tamil also, all nouns ending in am 
(in Telugu am-n), whether Sanskrit derivatives or pure Dravidian words, 
are neuter abstracts. In Sanskrit the accusative of ^the neuter is iden- 
tical with the nominative, but in the other cases am disappears. In 
Tamil, am is discarded by all the oblique cases of the. singular without 
exception : every case retains it in the plural, but in the singular it is 
used by the nominative alone. This comprises the sum total of the 
reasons for regarding am as a termination of the nominative. On the 




other hand, though, am disappears in Tamil from the oblique cases 
in the singular, it retains its place in every one of the cases in the 
plural. The particle of plurality is regularly suffixed to am, and the 
signs of case are then suffixed to the particle of plurality ; ■which is a 
clear proof that, "whatever am may be, it is not a mere termination or 
case-sign of the nominative. The Telugu regards am or am-% as part 
of the inflexional base, retains it in each case of loth numbers alike, 
and suifixos to it in the singular the case-signs, in the plural the par- 
ticle of plurality. 

Ancient Canarese uses am in the nominative and accusative singular 
of nouns ending in a, and discards it in the plural. In that dialect a 
tree is maram, as in Tamil j but the plural nominative, trees, is not 
marahgal (maram~gal), but maragal. Modern Canarese appears to 
make no use of am Avhatever, either in the singular or the plural, but 
it is evident that the final vu of many Canarese nouns is a softened 
form of m. Compare Tam. 7 naram, a tree; Can. onaramc. 

hleuter nouns borrowed from Sanskrit by Tamil ordinarily retain 
(in the nominative alone, in the singular) the am of the Sanskrit 
nominative singular : this am is used in every one of the cases in the 
plural ; so that even in Sanskrit derivatives am is regarded in Tamil, 
not as a case-sign, but as a portion of the inflexional base. 

Whatever be the origin of the Tamil am, considered (as I think 'we 
must consider it) as a formative, not as a nominative case-sign, it does 
not appear to have been borrowed from Sanskrit, in which it is used 
for so different a purpose; and I believe it springs from a source 
altogether independent of Sanskrit. We find it added to many of the 
purest Dravidian roots, and by the addition of it many verbs of that 
class are converted into nouns. Thus nil-am, Tam. the ground, is 
from nil, to stand, dr-am, Tam, depth, is from dr, to be deep. See 
“ Derivative Nouns,” in the section on “ The Verb.” The best ex- 
I)lanation of the origin of this am is probably that sugge.sted by Dr 
Gundert, viz., that it is an obsolete demonstrative pronoun meaning ‘ it.’ 
I am doubtful whether the Tamil demonstrative adjectives anda, that, 
inda, this, <kc., and the demonstrative adverb.s angu, there, &c., have 
originated in this supposed demonstrative pronoun am, because of the 
existence of equivalent forms {dndu, indu, &g.), in which the nasal m 
or 01 is evidently‘an euphonic insertion ; and also because the Tula 
proximate demonstrative pronoun mdu or ‘und^i, it, can clearly be 
identified with the unnasalised idu proximate, and oxd% intermediate, 
of Tamil and Canarese. (See section on “ Euphonic Nomination.”) 
. In the case, however, of am, the suffix of so many Dravidian neuter 
nouns, the supposition that this was an ancient form of the demonstra- 
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tive pronoun, regularly formed from the demonstrative root a, that, 
appears best to suit the use to which it is applied. It cannot indeed be 
regarded as a perfectly satisfactory explanation of the particle; for, given 
a supposed demonstrative am, formed from the demonstrative base a, it 
cannot fail to be asked. What, then, is the origin of the m of this suppo- 
sititious am 1 Still, without being able to answer this question, we may 
readily suppose that a demonstrative am, it, was at one time current 
as an equivalent to acf-M. A parallel instance will then enable us to 
see how it came to be used as a suffix to nouns. In Tamil poetry adu, 
it, is frequently appended to neuter nouns as a sort of suffix of em- 
phasis — e.g,, we may either say pon, gold, or ponnadu {po7i, gold, aduy 
it). The only difference is that aeZa is separable from the word to 
which it is affixed, whereas wherever am was affixed, it seems to have 
adhered. The oblique cases of the Tamil reflexive pronouns, tdn, tdm^ 
are also suffixed to nouns in Tamil poetry instead of the oblique cases 
of those nouns themselves — e.g., marcvtidanei(li) (instead of marattei) 
Icrni.Mviy I saw the tree (gccus). The reflexive seems here to be used 
in a demonstrative sense. Though we do not now find a neuter de- 
monstrative pronoun in am or a?i. holding an independent position of 
its own in any of the Dravidian languages (as is the case with the 
neuter demonstrative ad-u), yet we may pretty safely conclude that 
such a form once existed. An evident trace of this ancient demonstra- 
tive am (or aw, which would be quite equivalent to it) is found in the 
existence of the interrogative particles, or rather nouns, Tam, cw, H, 
Tel. what, why. If the interrogative edu, what, leads us neces- 
sarily to adu, that, may it not be regarded as almost equally certain 
that the interrogative em or en, what, points to a demonstrative am or 
an, that ? Whatever be the origin of the neuter formative am, we 
must assign the same origin to the aw^hich is sometimes substituted 
for it. Thus we may say in Tamil either Jeadam or Jeadan, debt ; uram 
or uran, strength. When adu is appended to neuter nouns in Tamil 
as a separable formative, it can keep its place, if euphony is supposed 
to require it, in the oblique cases as well as in the nominative, and to it 
the case-signs may be affixed. This is also the case with the formative 
an, and herein it differs in use, if not in origin, from am. Thus 
Icadam in Tamil loses am in the accusative, takes aitu instead, and 
thus forms its accusative hadattei; whereas hadan retliins an, and has 
Jeadanei for its accusative. In Malay&lam a% sometimes alternates 
with ar as a formative of nouns — e.g.y ulan or ular, being, equivalent 
to the more common ulam; u^an^dgu, to be born. I find a corrobora- 
tion of this supposition of the original identity of am and adu in the 
use of attu, Tam,, ad, Can., and Tel,\as inflexional increments or 
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signs of tLe oblique cases of nouns, all these increments being, as it 
appears to mo, only the different shapes which (ulu or adi takes in 
construction. In the inflexion of singular nouns in Tamil, attn, as in 
the example given above, is regularly used instead of the mi of the 
nominative, from which we may conclude the identity of both, mi and 
attu (adu) in signification, and probably in origin, as different forms 
of the same demonstrative. 

(2.) In Canarese the crude form of the personal pronouns is occa- 
sionally used instead of the nominative— 7id, instead of luUu, I, 
and td, instead of tdnu, self j and hence it might be supposed that the 
final n or mi of those pronouns constitutes a nominative termination. 
This supposition, however, is inadmissible ; for in all the oblique cases, 
without exception, the final k or tiu retains its place, and it is to it 
that the signs of case are added. Consequently it is evident that n is 
not a sign of the nominative, but a formative, which has been com- 
pounded with the inflexional base, or annexed to it, though it is 
capable of occasional separation from it. 

(3.) lu all the Dravidian languages, the quantity of the included 
vowels of the personal pronouns in some of the oblique cases (and in 
Tamil, Malayalam, and Canarese in all the oblique cases) differs from 
the quantity of the same vowels in the nominative. In the nominative 
the vowel is invariably long, in the oblique cases generally short — e.ff., 
in Canarese we find ndmi, I, nanna, my ; ntnu, thou, ninna, thy ; 
tdmi) self, tanna, of one’s seif. This is the only instance in these lan- 
guages in which there is a difference between the nominative and the 
oblique cases of such a nature as almost to constitute the nominative a 
case by itself. In this instance, however, it is uncertain whether the 
nominative has been lengthened for the sake of emphasis, and we are 
to seek the true form of the root in the oblique cases, or whether the 
nominative is the true base, and the shortening of the quantity of the 
vowel in the oblique cases, prior to the addition of postpositions, 
has arisen from the euphonic tendencies of the language. Telugii 
shortens the root-vowel in the accusative only. In Tamil the shortened 
form, without any inflexional addition, is often used as a possessive — 
e.y., thy, from the obsolete ntn, thou — a usage which is in accord- 
ance with the ordinary Dravidian rule that the inflected form of every 
noun, or the basis of the oblique cases, is to be regarded as of itself a 
possessive or adjective. See “ Boots : Internal Changes.” 

Before proceeding to consider the oblique case-signs seriatim, it is 
necessary to inquire into the changes which the base sustains prior to 
receiving the suffixes. 

Infiendm or Infl&donal JBase of the Oblique Gases. — In a very large 
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number of instances tliafc form of the Dravidian noun wbich. constitutes 
the crude base, and wbicb is used as the nominative, constitutes also 
tbe inflexional base. The nominative of this class of nouns and the 
base of the oblique cases are identical ; and the case-signs are added 
to the base or nominative without any link of connection, whether 
inflexional or euphonic, beyond the ordinary v or y, which is inserted 
to prevent hiatus between concurrent vowels. In a smaller number of 
instances (a number which constitutes, however, a very large minority), 
the base or nominative undergoes some alteration before receiving the 
addition of the terminations, or case-signs, of the oblique cases. 

In the solitary instance of the personal pronouns, as pointed out 
under the preceding head, the nominative sustains a curtailment (via,, 
by the shortening of the quantity of the included vowel) on becoming 
the inflexional base, or base of the oblique cases : but in aU other 
instances the alteration which the base sustains- consists in an augmen- 
tation, which is sometimes optional and sometimes necessary ; and it 
is to this augmented form (augmented by the addition of some in- 
flexional increment) that the case-signs are attached. This Dravidian 
rule may be illustrated by Hebrew, In Hebrew the personal and 
other suffixes of substantives and verbal nouns are attached, not to the 
base or nominative, but to the construct state — i.e., the state in which 
a noun stands when it is qualified by a subsequent noun. Just so in 
the Dravidian languages, in that large class of nouns in which the 
inflexional base of the norm, or its adjectival form, differs from the 
crude form or nominative, the signs of case are attached, not to the 
crude, natural form of the noun, but to the altered, inflected form — 
viz,, to that form which a Dravidian noun assumes when it qualifies or 
is qualified by a subsequent noun, or when it stands to such noun 
in the relation of an adjective. Thi3 inflected form of the noun is 
frequently used by itself, without the addition of any case-termination, 
and when so used it has sometimes a locative, sometimes a possessive 
or adjectival force. Tamil grammarians hold that the inflexion is not 
a case-sign, though they cannot but admit that for almost every pur- 
pose for which the possessive or locative case-signs are used, the 
oblique case, or inflected form of the noun, may be used instead. 
They admit that it is used adjectivally : but it appears to me that its 
use as an adjectival formative is a secondary one, and that it was 
originally, like many other adjectival formatives in various languages, 
a sign- of the possessive or locative^ Its use eventually as the in- 
flexional basis of all -the cases is in perfect harmony with this view of 
its origin, and testifies to the existence of a period in the history of the 
language when each of the postpositions of c^e was known and felt 
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to be a substantive, wbicb rei^uired to be united to its base by a sign 
of localisation or relationship. At present, however, it is our object to 
seek out and arrange the various increments which are used for form- 
ing the inflexional base of the oblique cases, without reference to the 
other uses to which those increments are put. 

(1.) The inflexional increment xoith its dialectic varidies. — The 
particle in constitutes the inflexion of certain classes of nouns in Taniil- 
Ganarese j and the corresponding Telugu particles are ni and na. All 
these particles are, I believe, virtually one and the same. Tamil 
uses in in the singular and in the plural alike ; and its original signifi- 
cation has been forgotten to such a degree that it is now often used 
merely as an cuplionic link of connection between the base and its 
case-signs. Tor this reason its use both in Tamil and in Canarese is 
optional In Telugu the corresponding particles are used only in the 
singular 3 and where they are used, their use is not euphonic merely, 
but is intended to constitute the inflexion. Ivu, which in this respect 
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present application, was in its origin sometMng more than a mere 
euphonic expletive. 

in is not only attaciied as an inflexional increment to the crude base 
of Tamil nouns, but it is appended also to other inflexional increments, 
viz., to af.tu, and to the doubled final d and r of certain classes of 
nouns. Thus, by the addition of attu to mara-m, a tree, we form 
marattxt,, the inflexional base of the oblique cases, by suflixing to which 
dl, the sign of the instrumental case, we form marattdl, by a tree ; but 
we may also attach in to aUn, forming attin {ait-in), a doubled and 
euphonised increment — e.g., marattindl (^nara-attu-in-dT). As in when 
standing alone, without the suffix of any case-sign, has acquired the 
force of the genitive, so also has the double increment, attin — e.g., 
marattin signifies of a tree. In Tamil, in is the inflexion of all nouns 
except those which end in am, or in d-u or v-u: in Canarese in is 
much more rarely used than in Tamil ; but where it is used, its use is 
rather euphonic .and optional than inflexional, and it cannot be used 
by itself to express the force of the genitive. As in Tamil guruvil, in 
a priest, and ganmnil are identical, so we may say in Canarese either 
gurumlli or gnrimnalli. In Malay^lam the use of in before il, as in 
the last instance now adduced, is found, Dr G-undert says, only in 
pedantic poetry. Before the other inflexional increments it is common 
enough. 

In Telugu the corresponding particles ni and na constitute the 
inflexion, or natural genitive of certain classes of nouns, and are also 
attached as inflexional increments to the base before suffixing the case- 
signs — e.g., dinihi {di-ni-ki), tc^it, tamnmniki ifammvrni-hi), to a 
younger brother, gurnva-na-kn, to a spiritual teacher. These incre- 
ments are attached only to the singular in Telugu. They constitute 
the singular inflexion — i.e., the genitival or adjectival base of the 
noun ; and though their use is now in many connections optional and 
merely euphonic, they doubtless contributed at the outset to gramma- 
tical expression; nor are they to be regarded as, the inflexion of 
masculine nouns and pronouns alone, though they are chiefly used by 
them, for ddnihi, to that, dtnihi, to this, ;^re neuters. The Telugu ni, 
and the Tarail-Canarese in, are doubtless identical in origin. The 
change in the position of the vowel is in accordance with the change of 
il, Tam, the negative particie, into in Telugu, ^d of nl, Tam. 
within, into 16 in Telugu. It also corresponds- to the change of the 
position of the vowel which is apparent when vk, the Latin preposition, 
is compared with the corresponding Sanskrit preposition ni. 

It will be seen that in is used not only as an inflexional increment,- 
but as a genitive, an ablative, and .Ipoative; We cannot be in error, 
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tlierofore, I tliink, in regarding vn in all tkese instances as one and tlie 
same particle, though, in different connections it is used for different 
purposes, nor in concluding that originally it had only one meaning, 
and -was used for only one purpose. A comparison of the various case- 
signs or increments appears to show that 'iw was originally an equivalent 
form for il, and as it means ‘here,’ or a house U-v il, Tam. God’s 
house, a temple), it seems evident that the first use of il in the inflexion 
of nouns must have been as a sign of the locative. It appears probable 
therefore that its equivalent in must also have had at first a locative 
signification. Dr Gundert says, “ The oblique cases would all seem to 
be modified forms of the locative, as expressing something happening 
in or about the noun, whilst the nominative pronounces its totality.” 
in being used in so many connections and in so general a way, in 
course of time it came to be regarded in some connections as merely 
an inflexional increment, that is, as an optional suffix to the base, and 
lastly, as little better than an euphonic expletive, which might be pre- 
fixed (its original meaning now having become obscured) to any case- 
sign, and even to i7, its own earliest shape, 

(2.) The injieacional increments ^acV and ‘ar’ — The particles ad 
and ar are extensively used by Canarese as inflexional increments. 
Their use exactly resembles that of in in the same language, though 
each is restricted to a particular class of words, in is used as an incre- 
ment of the base in connection with nouns which end in n — g.^,, guru, 
a priest * and ad and ar are used in connection with neuter nouns and 
demonstratives, and with those alone. In the Canarese genitive case- 
endings, ara, ada, ina, and a, it wiljj^ be seen that the real and only 
sign of the genitive is a, the final vowel of each ; and therefore Dr 
Stevenson erred in comparing ara or ra (properly ar-a or ad-a) with 
the ISTew Persian rd. ad and or arc prefixed to the signs, of case, not 
by the genitive only, but by three cases besides — ^viz., by the accusa- 
tive, the instrumental, and the locative. Thus we may say not only 
idara {id-ar-d), oi this, and marada {mar-a-da), of a tree, hut also 
idaralU {id-ar-alli), in this, and maradinda {mar-ad-inda), by a tree. 
Consequently ad and ar, whatever be their origin, do not appear to be 
signs of case, in so far as their use is concerned, but are used merely 
as increments of the base, or inflexional bonds of conjunction between 
the base and Ijie case-signs, lilce in, ni, &c. Moreover, Canarese 
differs in its use of these increments from Telugu and Tamil in this, 
that it never suflSxes them alone without the addition of the case- 
signs, and never gives them the signification of genitives or adjec- 
tival formatives. 

ad and ar axe evidently related. Are they also identical? Both 
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are increments of tlie neuter alone ; and where Canarese uses ar, 
Tulu uses t. d and r are known to change places dialectically, as 
in the southern provinces of .the Tamil country, in which adti, it, is 
I)ronounce(l avu; and the Canarese increment ad is certainly, and ar 
probably, identical with that very word — mz., with the Tamil-Canar- 
cse demonstrative adu or ad, it. Dr G-undert thinks ar derived, not 
from adu, but from a7i, the equivalent of am. I do not feel sure of 
this j but it is certain that n changes into r before 7c — e.g., adai^lcu, 
Tam. to that— and that n and r are sometimes found to change places 
— e.g., comp, afterwards, wuthpin, afterwards. 

Though Tamil has not regularly adopted the unchanged form of this 
demonstrative, adu, as an inflexional increment of the base in the 
declension of nouns, it makes use of it occasionally in a manner which 
perfectly illustrates the origin of the Canarese use of it. In classical 
Tamil, as I have already mentioned in discussing the origin of the 
increment ain, the neuter demonstrative may optionally be added to 
any neuter noun in the singular, not for the purpose of altering the 
signification, but merely for the improvement of the euphony, and for 
the purpose of meeting the requirements of prosody, adu may thus 
be added even to the nominative — e.g., we may not only write pon, 
gold, but also poetically ponnadu, gold, etymologically gold-that — i.e., 
that (which is) gold. It is much more common, however, and more in 
accordance also with the Canarese usage, to use ad-u in the oblique 
cases ; in which event it is inserted between the base and the case-sign, 
so as to become virtually (yet without losing its proper character) an 
inflexional increment — e.g., instead of ponnei, the accusative of pon, 
gold, we may write ponnadei {ponn-ad-ei). 

We may possibly connect with the Canarese ar, and therefore with 
ad, and ultimately with the neuter liemonstrative itself, the eupho- 
nic consonant r, which is used in Telugu in certain instances to 
separate between a noun of quality used as an adjective and the 
feminine suffix dh — e.g., sogasu-7'-dlu, a handsome woman. This 
would be quite in accordance with the peculiar Telugu usage of em- 
ploying the neuter demonstrative singular in place of the feminine 
singular. I should prefer, however, to regard this r as used simply to 
prevent hiatus, 

(3.) The inflexional increment ‘ tid — In Telugu is the most 

common and characteristic inflexional increment of neuter singular 
nouns, and it is used in Telugu, like the corresponding attu in. Tamil, 
not merely as. an increment of the base, but as the inflexion, with the 
signification of the possessive case dr of that of an adjective, as the 
context may require. Two instances of the use of this increment will 
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suifice out of tlie very numerous class of neuter nouns wMch form 
tlieir singular inflexion by tbe addition of or ili (or ratber by tlie 
combination of that particle with tbeijr last syllable) — e.t/., v&hili, a 
doorway, inflexion vdkiti; mcchmt, tbe forebead, inflexion miduti. 
In these instances of tbe use of ti or ti-, tbe inflexional increment 
appears to bo substituted for the last syllable ; but it is certainly to be 
considered as an addition to tbe word—as a particle appended to it ; 
and the blending of tbe increment with tbe base, instead of merely 
suffixing it, has arisen from tbe euphonic tendencies of tbe language. 

I have no doubt that tbe suffixed particle which constitutes tbe 
Telugu inflexional increment was originally ti, not ti — tbe dental, not 
tbe lingual. This would account for tbe circumstance that t alone 
follows words of which tbe final consonant is r or I ; for on tbe addi- 
tion of tbe dental t to r or I both consonants dialectically coalesce and 
become t; tbe bard cerebral being regarded as eupbonically equivalent 
to tbe two soft letters. In no case in Telugu is there a double t in 
the inflexional increment, tolli, antiquity, forms its inflexion not in 
tolti or tollirpti, as might have been expected, but in Here, 

however, it is not the increment that is euphonised, but tbe final I of 
tbe base. Compare tbe Tamil antiquity, from tbe root fol'. ti 

is evidently tbe equivalent of tbe Tamil dru, an euphonised form of 
du. Tbe dental ti is used instead of tbe cerebral ti, as tbe inflexion of 
nouns ending in a pure vowel or in yu after a pure vowel — e.g,, vdyu, 
the mouth, inflexion vdli; cM, tbe band, inflexion chHi. This circum- 
stance proves that it was tbe dental ti which was originally used in 
all cases. Tbe dental t, on being appended to consonants, changes 
naturally into tbe lingual ; whereas tbe lingual rarely, if ever, changes 
into the dental. If we now conclude, as I think we undoubtedly may, 
that tbe Telugu inflexion was originally ti, not ti, this inflexional in- 
crement may at once be connected with the Telugu neuter demonstra- 
tive, adi, in tbe same manner as tbe Ganarese ad and the Tamil attu 
are connected with tbe Tamil-Canarese neuter demonstrative adu. 
Though tbe identification of tbe inflexion and tbe neuter singular 
demonstrative could not easily be established from Telugu alone, 
or from any one dialect alone, yet tbe cumulative argument derived 
from a comparison of all tbe dialects has great force. An important 
link of evidence <?s furnished by tbe inflexion which follows. — 

(4.) The inflexional increment ‘ attu ’ or ‘ altru ’ (aTTii). — All Tamil 
nouns which end in dm, whether Sanskrit derivatives or pure Tamil 
roots, reject am in tbe oblique cases in tbe singular, and take att-n 
instead ; and it is to this increment that tbe various case-signs 
are suffixed — e.g., tbe locative 'case-sign il is not added to dram 
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depth, but to the inflexional base dr-attUy so that in the depth is 
not dram-il, but dr-att-il. This rule admits of no exception in the 
ordinary dialect of the Tamil; but in the poetical dialect, which 
represents more or less distinctly an older condition of the lan- 
guage, attic is sometimes left unused, and the case-sign is added 
directly to the crude base — e.g., instead of hay-attu-hhu^ to the depth 
(from haycmi, depth), Icaya-hTcu is used in the ChintS,mani, When the 
increment attic is not followed by any sign of ease, but by another 
noun, like the other inflexion in, and like the corresponding Telugu 
inflexion ti, it has ordinarily the force either of the genitive or of an 
adjective, sometimes that of a locative, which is perhaps the first use to 
which it was put — e.g., hul-attu mtii, may mean as a genitive, the fish 
of the tank, as a locative, the fish in the tank, or as an adjective, tank 
fish. This inflexion, like ad and ar in Oanarese, and ti or ti in Telugu, 
is used in connection with the singular alone, am, the formative of the 
base, which is used only by the nominative in the singular, is retained 
in the plural, not in the nominative only, but in all the oblique cases. 
To it the sign of plurality is appended, and the case-sign follows the 
sign of plurality — e.g., marangalil [maramgal-il), in trees. 

There are in Tamil a few naturally plural (neuter) pronominals and 
nouns of relation {e.g., avei, those (things) ; sila, few ; pala, many ; 
elld, all; compare Mai. silava, palava, elldva) which receive in their 
oblique cases the inflexional increment axvic, pronounced attrxi. Thus, 
from elldm, all, which is properly elld-v-um or elld-im {imi being the 
conjunctive and intensitive particle ‘ even,’ and elld-um or elldm, signify- 
ing even all, all together), the locative which is formed by the Tamil 
is elldvattrilum {elld-lyyattr’-il-um), in all, literally, even in all. So 
also avei, they (neuter), forms its accusative not by adding ei, the 
accusative case-sign, to avei, but by ins^ting attru, and adding ei thereto 
— e.g., avattrei {av-attr-ei), them ; in which instance ei (for «), the sign 
of the plural, is rejected, and its place is supplied by attnc, the in- 
flexional increment of tin's class of plurals. 

It is evident that the Tamil increments, aitu and attru, are virtually 
identical. The difference in nse is slight, and in pronunciation • still 
slighter ; and in general attru is pronounced exactly like attic by the 
vulgar. We may therefore conclude that they . are one and the same, 
and on examining Telugu we find additional confirfbation of their 
identity. In Telugu, avi, they (neuter),, answering to the Tamil avei, 
forms its inflexion in vdti (for avati). This Telugu (supposititious) 
avaii is evidently identical with the Tamil et/eatim. The ti of this 
inflexion is certainly the same as the jfi of Telugu nouns substantive : 
and if there is no difference in Telugu between the ti which forms the 
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inflexional increment of neuter singular nouns and demonstratives and 
tlie plural inflexion of suefl words as vAti, we may also conclude that 
there is no real difference between the singular attu and the plural 
attru of the Tamil. 

■Whence did the r which is included in avvu or attr-ii take its rise ?• 
■\¥e SCO its origin, I think, in Canareso ; for in the ancient dialect ar 
or r forms the inflexional increment of every one 'of the plural prono- 
minals which take in Tamil — e,g., avara (corresponding Tam. 
avatTiC), of those things; ellavara (Tam. elldvaxrii), of all things; 
Icelavara (Tam. dlavavrit), oi some (things). The Canarese r is pro- 
bably, as we have seen, derived from, and originally identical with, d, 
or t; and hence Tamil in doubling r gives it the sounder. Thus, 
not only the Tamil increment att-u, hut also arr-u, seems to be derived 
from the same origin as the Canarese <xd or a?’, and the Telugu ti - 
viz., from the neuter singular demonstrative. Both these inflexions 
have been formed also by the. same process ; for ar, when doubled, 
becomes arr-u {attr-v), as naturally as ad, when doubled, becomes 
att-u; and in each case the doubling arises from the adjectival use 
to which the suflaxed pronoun is put. It is a recognised rule of 
Tamil that when a noun ending in d-u is used adjectivally, the d-u 
may either become d-in or tt-u — e.^., from erud-u, an ox, is formed 
either erud-in or erutt-u, of an ox. So also acf-'W, it, which is now 
generally inflected by the addition of in, seems to have been inflected 
formerly as att-%k adu is vulgarly pronounced in the oblique cases as attu 
by tbe bulk of the northern Tamilians. The majority of the natives 
of Madras, for instance, use attei (aitu-ei) as the accusative of adzi, 
that, instead of add; and in the neuter singular pronominal suffixes 
to the verb the same pronunciation is not only commonly heard, but is 
often written — e.g., instead of ifukhivaduJcku, to its being (tbe dative 
of mi-Mdr-adu, it is, the being, or that which is), Madras Tamilians 
Avrite irukhiTaUuh'ku ; in which compound attu is evidently used as 
the neuter demonstrative singular instead of adu. It is also deserving 
of notice, that the feminine singular suffix of a large class of appella- 
tive nouns, which is di or adi in Telugu, and which has been shown to 
be identical with the neuter demonstrative, is in Tamil tti or atti. I 
explain in this way the Tamil neuter singular preterites in ttru, like 
dyittru {dyivtu)', it becomes. This was dyidadu, which was abbreviated 
into dyiddu - dyittu (compare tbe corresponding change in Canarese), 
and this was euphonised into dyittru. 

Two instances will suffice to illustrate the identity of the Tamil attu 
and the Canarese ad^ and thus supply the only link that is wanting to 
the perfect identification of with the Telugu ti, and of both with 
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adii. Tlie Tamil -pdrv-aU-il, in ancient times, is compounded of piVro- 
am (Sans, doriv.), antiquity, ait<c, the- inflexional increment, and il, 
the sign of the locative. Compare this with the corresponding Canar- 
ese purv-ad-alli, in which it is evident that ad is used in the same 
maimer as att-u, and perfectly agrees with it in signification. Again, 
the Tamil Ayirattondm, a thousand and one, is formed from dyiram, 
a thousand (the inflexion of which is dyii'-attv), and ondrii, one. 
When this is compared with the corresponding Canarese word sdvirad- 
ondu, from sdvira, a thousand (equivalent to the Tamil dyira) — inflex- 
ional form sdvir-ad — to which ondu, identical with ondric, is appended, 
it is evident that the Canarese increment ad’ and the Tamil att’ are 
one and the same ; and also that in this instance the Canarese ad’ is 
used for precisely the same purpose as the Tamil att’, viz,, as an 
inflexional increment with an adjectival signification. 

Dr Gundert takes the Tam. atrii {attru) to arise from the combination 
of an-Uu, and thinks this supposition in favour of his derivation of 
Can. ar from a7i. (See “ Inflexional Increments ” ad and ar.) He also 
thinks the Tel. ti agrees with it, as originally representing rr {tt?'). I still 
think the view I have taken preferable, an = am being probably a neuter 
singular demonstrative, and ttu = du = adu being the same, a7i-ttu would 
be a doubling of two particles having precisely the same force, and there- 
fore abnormal. The union of attu and in, attm, would not be abnor- 
mal, the particles having originally a different meaning {attu, demon- 
strative pronoun ; in, probably sign of locative). Besides, I doubt 
whether a7i-dio would ever become a7i-Un and then amt {attru). It 
seems contrary to the euphonic laws of the language. These particles 
would naturally coalesce into andu. In Telugu we have a particle 
formed apparently in this very manner from the union of an with du, 
viz., the sign of the locative ; but thiS is not attru oxti, as according to 
the theory refen’ed to it ought to be, but andu. (See “ The Locative.”) 

(5.) The fomnation of the inflexion ly means of doubling and hard- 
ening the final consonant . — Tamil nouns ending in d-u and r-u form 
the basis of their oblique cases by doubling th^ final d and r ; and the 
doubled d becomes by rule tt, and the doubled r, Ur (though spelled 
rr) — e.g., from Md-u, a jungle, is formed Mtt-{u)-h1cu, to a jungleq 
from dv-u, a river, dttr-il {dtr-iV), in a river. This inflexion, like all 
others, is supposed by Dr Gundert to have been originally a locative. 

I am doubtful of the propriety of this theory in this instance, and pre- 
fer the following explanation. 

This donbling of the final consonants of such nouns is to be regarded, 

I think, as a sign of the transition of the meaning of the first noun to the 
succeedihg one, just as when intransitive or neuter verbs ending in d-u 
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or T-u acq^uirG by doubling tbeir vowels a transitive signification 
from dd-M, to run, is formed dtt-u, to drive ; from ieT-^l, to become 
clear, comes tettr~u to clarify, to comfort. Proi^erly speaking, 

therefore, this doubling of the final is an adjectival formative, rather 
than an inflexional or case-sign basis but in this, as in many other 
cases, the same form appears to be used in two different connections, 
in consequence of the case-sign which is appended to the doubled 
final having originally been a noun, and still retaining in compounds 
the force of a noun. 

In Tclugu the final consonant of nouns of this class is hardened, but 
not doubled, to form the inflexion or basis of the oblique eases—e.j/., 
the inflexion of a river, is not kti {twi), but eti, of a river ; and 
that of 7 iddu, a country, is ndti, of a country. In some instances 
Telugu corresponds more closely to Tamil in forming the inflexion 
of nouns in rr by changing that into rt — e.g., atm, the neckj 
inflexion of the same avti If we regarded Telugu alone, we should 
consider these examples, not as instances of the doubling of a final 
d or r, but rather as instances of the incorporation of ti, the usual 
inflexional suffix, with those finals ; and we should suppose this 
view to be confirmed by the circumstance that Telugu does not, like 
Tamil, double the final d-u or r-w of intransitive verbs on converting 
them into transitives, but adds a formative dm. Nevertheless, the 
Tamil rule is so clear and express, and so evidently founded upon 
grammatical reasons, and the Telugu words in question, nais &c., so 
exactly agree with the Tamil, that we cannot but recognise in them 
the operation of the same principle, though somewhat disguised. In 
other and parallel instances, though the Telugu hardens, it does not 
double — e.y., from pddm, Tam. and Tel. to sing, Tamil forms 
pdtt-7i, a song, Telugu pdt-a. The final i of such Telugu inflexions 
as ndti, of a country (from ndd-u), instead of ndt-u, which Tamil 
would lead us to expect, is owing, I have no doubt, to the influence of 
tif which is the ordinary suffix of the inflexion of neuter nouns. 

(G.) The injleocional increment ' i .’ — The inflexion of the plural of the 
Telugu epicene demonstrative pronoun con-sists in i — e.g., vdrn (from 
amru), those persons ; inflexion vdri, of them, their. The final u of 
vd^-m is merely euphonic, but the i of vdri is certainly an inflexional 
increment ; and .possibly the final i of the singular masculine demon- 
strative inflexional vdnd is not to be regarded as a portion of ni, the 
ordinary inflexional increment of Telugu masculine nouns, but is 
identical with the fina| i of vdri, A small class of Telugu nouns form 
theii' singular inflexion also in i—e.g,, Ml-i, of a foot, t^r4, of a car. 
What Is the origin of this i? I think we are guided to a true idea of 
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its origin by comparing it with the possessive pronoun vdridi, Tel. that 
which is theirs, which in Ku also is hdridi. When vdrkli is compared 
with the Tamil possessive avaradu, the meaning of which is exactly the 
same, we see that in each language the termination is that of the neuter 
demonstrative pronoun, which is adu in Tamil, adi in Tclugu j and Ave 
also see that the penultimate i of vdridi is derived by attraction, 
according to Telugu usage, from the succeeding i, which is that of the 
neuter demonstrative singular adi. The final i of t'dri may therefore 
be regarded as an abbreviation of ad% or at least as derived from it. 

(7.) Telugu plural inflexional increment in — In Telugu a con- 

stitutes the plural inJlexiou of most colloquial pronominal s, and of all 
substantive nouns without exception, l-xi, properly is the pluralising 
particle of all neuter nouns in Telugu, and of the majority of rational 
ones. The inflexion is effected by changing this l-u into la, or to speak 
more correctly, by suffixing a to I — the final vowel of lu being merely 
euphonic ; and it is to this incremental a, as to m and ti, the singular 
inflexions, that all the case-signs are appended — e.g., hattulu, knives; 
inflexion Icattula; instrumental hattula-cMta, by knives. I have no 
doubt that this inflexional increment a is identical with ct, one of 
the Tamil-Canarese signs of the genitive, of the use of which as a 
genitive, in the singular as well as in the plural, we have an illustration 
even in Telugu, in the reflexive pronouns tan-a, of self, tam-a, of selves. 
This increment also, therefore, is to be regarded as a genitive in origin, 
though in actual use merely an inflexion ; and I have no doubt that 
each of the Dravidian inflexions proceeds from some case-sign. 

Before leaving this subject, I should briefly refer to one which bears 
some relation to it, viz. ; — 

Euphonic links of connection between the base and the inflexion, the 
base and the case-signs, or the inflexion and the case-signs. 

In Tamil the dative case-sign ha is generally preceded by an 
euphonic w, and through the influence of this u the h is doubled. 
Thus, from avan, he, is formed not avanku, to him, but avanukku 
{avan-u-kku). The personal pronouns, both in the singular and in the 
plural, make use of an euphonic a in this connection, instead of u — 
e.g., from ndn (or rather from a weakened form, /, is formed the 
inflexion en ; and this takes as its dative not enhi or enukhu, to me, 
but enahku {en-a-khv). In the higher dialect of^lamil the dative 
case-sign ku is often directly attached to the noun, especially in those 
instances in which the noun terminates in a liquid or semi-vowel— 
we find in that dialect not amruklcnt {mar-u-khi}, to them, but avarku. 
In ancient Canar'ese also, the dative ca^e-sign was invariably attached 
in this manner. In MalayMam the'. personal pronouns require the 
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insertion of an euphonic vowel, as in Tamil, between the inflected base 
and the case-sign. Thus, to tliee, is €nikh\ nmakU, oj’ 

nii}.akk’. To us, namukhu, naviahhi. Some of these forms are rarely 
■used. ■,:"".■■■ 

Whenever concurrent vowels meet in Tamil v and y arc used, as has 
already been shown, to prevent hiatus ; and accordingly they are used 
between the final vowel of nouns and those inflexi(OT.3 or case-signs 
which begin with vowels — e.g., nadnvil {mdu-{v)-il), in the middle ; 
variyil ivm'i.-{y)-il\ in the way. Compare this with the use of v for a 
similar purpose in Magyar — e.y,, from Iv, a horse, and at, the sign of 
the objective case, is formed not loat, but lovat, precisely as would be 
done in Tamil, v and y are used by Canarese in the same manner 
as by Tamil ; but in Telugu, as has already been shown, n is used 
as a preventive of hiatus instead of v. 

The way has now been prepared for the investigation of the Dra- 
vidian oblique cases, and of the signs of case properly so called. 

The Accusative or ‘Second’ Case. — In the Indo-European languages 
the case-sign of the accusative of neuter nouns is identical with that of 
the nominative case. This identity has arisen, I conceive, not from 
the nominative being used as an accusative, but vice versd from the 
accusative being used as a nominative. The accusative case-suffix is a 
sign of passivity, or of - being acted upon; and it appears to have been 
suffixed to masculine and feminine nouns to denote that in that instance 
they were to be regarded not as agents, but as objects. Subsequently, 
I conceive, it was adopted, because of this signification, as a general 
characteristic of the neuter, objective, or dead class of nouns, and so 
came to be used as the nominative, or normal case -ending of nouns of 
that class. 

Iix the Dravidian languages, on the other hand, that which was in 
its origin a formative termination of abstract neuter nouns, seems to 
have been adopted as an accusative case-sign. The old Canaxese 
accusative case-sign am seems to be identical with, and is probably 
derived from, the am which is so largely used as a formative by Dra- 
vidian neuters. Notwithstanding this, the use of the nominative, or 
rather of the simple, unformed base, as the accusative of neuter 
nouns, is the ordinary and almost universal colloquial usage of Tamil- 
Malay^lam, and js often found even in classical compositions. The 
accusative case-termination may be suffixed whenever it appears to 
be desirable to do so, either for the sake of euphony or to prevent 
ambiguity ; but it is rarely employed except when it is required for 
those purposes. When this case-termination is used without necessity, 
it sounds stiffi and unidiomatic ; and this is one of the peGUliarities by 
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which the Tamil of foreigners is marked. Tamil-Malayalam masculine 
and feminine nouns and their corresponding pronouns invariably take 
the accusative case-suffix when they are governed by active verbs. 
This probably proceeds from the principle that it is more natural for 
rational beings to act than to be acted upon ; and hence when they do 
happen to be acted upon — when the nouns by which they are denoted 
are to be taken objectively — it becomes necessary, in order to avoid 
misapprehension, to suffix to them the objective case-sign. On the 
other hand, the difference between the nominative and the accusative 
of neuter nouns is often allowed to pass unnoticed, because such nouns, 
whether they act or are acted upon, are alike destitute of personality 
and inert. Whether the accusative is used as the nominative, as in 
the Indo-European languages, or whcthei-, as is often the case in the 
Scythian tongues, the nominative is used for the accusative, the 
principle involved appears to be one and the same. In Telugu the use 
of the nominative for the accusative is confined to things without life. 
In the case of irrational animals, as in that of rational beings, the 
accusative must be expressed. As far as things without life are con- 
cerned, Telugu adheres to the ordinary Dravidian rules. The dialect 
of the Tudas uses the nominative for the accusative and genitive in 
the case of all nouns, except the personal pronouns. The use of the 
nominative of neuter nouns for the accusative is not unknown to the 
North Indian vernaculars, and is one of those particulars in which, 
those vernaculars appear to have participated in Dravidian or non- 
Aryan influences. 

(1.) Accusative case-signs ei, e, and a. — The only sign of the 
accusative which Tamil recognises is ei, which is suffixed to both 
numbers and to aU genders ; though,^as has been mentioned, the accu- 
sative of neuter nouns is often identical with the nominative or base. 
Examples, avan-ei, him, aval-ei, her, ad-ei, it. The accusative case- 
sign of Malayhlam is e, which evidently represents the Tamil ei. 
In ancient MalayS.]ain, Dr Gundert says, a is often used instead. 
Canarese ordinarily uses either a or anim as its accusative case-sign ; 
but in some instances {e.g., nanna, me, ninna, thee), a seems to have 
been converted into na. This a seems to be equivalent to the Malay- 
silam e aiid the Tamil ei, into which the Canarese shor|,a; is often found 
to change by rule. 

The Tamil-Malay^jani accusative case-sign e or a may be com- 
pared with he or e, the dative-accusative of Hindi pronouns; with the 
GujarS,thi dative-accusative singular e; 'and with the preponderance of 
the vowel e which is observed in the dative-accus,atives of the Bengali 
and Sindhi. Compare also the Brahui dative»accusative ne or e, and 
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the Malay e. On pushing the comparison amongst the Scythian 
tongues, not a few of their accusative case-signs are found to resemble 
Thus the Wotiak accusative is formed by 
ton, thou, thee. The Turkish accu- 
after a consonant : instead of 

The Turkish l is doubtless a softened 
;n. »^, from which it has 
by which the Turkish dative case- 
;'om the old Oriental llurkish 
Scythian accusative 


the Tamil accusative. ' 
adding d to the root — e.g. 
sative is i or y?; the Mongolian 
the Turlcish gt, after a vowel, 
form of the Oriental Turkish accusative case- 
been derived by the same process 
sign eh or geh is undoubtedly derived fn 
gd or g/i<1L It would therefore appear that tin 
originally contained a nasal j and in accordance witlr this supposition 
we find in the Calinuck pronouns an accusative case-sign corresponding 
to the Oriental Turkish nt—e.g., hida-nt, us, from hida, we, and also 
na-m.di, me, and dzi-indi, thee, from the bases oia and dzi. With this 
we may again compare the Brahui dative-accusative, or <?. nt being 
evidently the basis of the Turkish and Mongolian sign of the accusa- 
tive, if the Dravidian ei or e be allied to it (though this can hardly be 
regarded as probable), this ei or e must originally have been preceded 
or followed by a nasal ; and in investigating the other Dravidian accu- 
sative case-signs we shall discover some reasons for surmising this to 
have been actually the case. 

(2.) Accusative case-signs am, annu, anna, nu, &c . — am is the chai’~ 
aeteristic sign of the ancient Canarese accusative, and is used in 
connection with nouns and pronouns alike — e.g., aval-am, her. The 
more modern form of the Canarese accusative is anmi — e.g., aval-amiu, 
her j and this annn is evidently identical with the older am. am has 
in other instances besides this evinced a tendency to change into an ; 
for ‘he’ is avam in ancient Canarese, though avan in Tamil. The change 
of the old Indo-European m, the sign of the accusative in Latin and 
vSanskrit, into the Greek v is also a parallel case. The ancient Canar - 
esc case-sign rtm no sooner changed into an, than it would irresistibly 
be impelled to euphonise an by the addition of Even in Tamil, 
711071, earth, is commonly pronounced mannu, and the corresponding 
Telugu word is maiinu by rule. Hence we seem to be quite safe in 
deriving anmi directly from an, and an, from am. Another form of 
the Canarese accusative case-sign is anna, instead of minn, or simply 
nna or «a — e.g., na-nna, me. The final u has in this instance been 
changed into a, through the attractive force of the primitive an ; or 
perhaps the entire euphonic appendage nu has been rejected, and the 
original case-sign an been softened to a, whilst the final n of the base 
has been doubled to augment or express the objectivity of the signi- 
fication, 
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The Tulu accusative case-sign is nn or i-C, which is evidently iden- 
tical with tlie case-signs ol' the Telugu and Ganarese. Compare the 
various accusatives of ‘this’ — old Can. idatn, modern Gan. idannu ; 
Tulu unden; Tel. dtni. Probably the whole of these case-signs are 
altered forms of the old Gan. am,; and this particle, as has already 
been suggested, under the head of the nominative, appears to have 
been originally a singular neuter demonstrative pronoun. When the 
06 nd accusative differs from the dative it is denoted by dn. 

In Telugu the neuter accusative is often the same as the nominative, 
as in the other Dravidian dialects ; but when the noun denotes animals, 
or things possessed of life, whether rational or irrational, the accusa- 
tive must be expressed by the addition of a sign of case. The accu- 
sative case-sign may optionally be suffixed, as in Tamil, to nouns 
denoting ‘things without life ; but whether the noun denote a thing 
without life, or a being possessed of life, whether it be singular or 
plural, the sign of case must be suffixed to the inflexion, genitive, or 
oblique case basis, not to the nominative. When the inflexion is the 
same as the nominative, the noun to which the case-sign is attached is 
still regarded as the inflexion, so that in theory the rule admits of no 
exceptions. The sign of the accusative in Telugu is mi or ni. When 
preceded by i it is ni — e.ff., dom-um; where it is preceded by 

any other vowel it is nn — e.ff., biddor-mi, 2mer-um. A similar ni or nu 
is used in Telugu (but not so systematically as the corresponding in in 
Tamil) as an euphonic inflexional ,^increment ; and na or ni is also a 
sign of the locative in Telugu. Probably those locative and genitive 
suffixes were originally, and are still to be regarded, as one and the 
same ; but the sign of the accusative, though nearly identical in sound, 
proceeds apparently from a different ^source, Gomparing it with the 
Ganarese, and especially with the Tulu, accusative nn or, ?i’, we can 
scarcely avoid the conclusion that, though in sound it is identical with 
the ordinary inflexional augment, it is to be regarded as a relic of the 
Ganarese accusative case-sign annu or am. The suffixes of the accusa- 
tive of the Telugu personal pronouns can be explained on this supposi- 
tion alone. The inflexions of those pronouns are essentially different 
from their accusatives, and incapable of being confounded with them ; 
and the accusatives of those pronouns take of necessity, and not merely 
for euphony, the nasal suffixes nn or nmi in the singular, and ntu or 
mmu in the plural. Thus, whilst nd, of me, is the inflexion of n^nu, 
I, its accusative is nanu or nannu, me ; the. accusative of the second 
person is ninu or nimm^ thee, and their plurals are mamu or mammu, 
us, mimn, or mimmu, you, whilst the inflexions of those plurals are md 
and ml When these accusatives are compared vrith the Ganarese and 
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Tulu, especially with, yanat^, me, and nman\ thee, in the latter, their 
virtual identity, and therefore the origin of them all from the ancient 
Canareso am can scarcely be doubted. 

We may now proceed to compare this accusative cavse-sign uwZ’, an, 
amm, nu, or na, with the GujarA,thi dative-accusative ne, with the 
Panjabi nu or num, and also with the Brahui ne or e, and the Turkish 
and Mongolian nt or t In the Finnish tongues the greater number of 
singular accusatives are formed by suffixing en, an, &c,, wliicli are also 
used as signs of the genitive : in the plural thci-e is rarely any differ- 
ence betAveen the nominative and the accusative. Ascending further 
towards the source of the Scythian tongues, we find in the language of 
the Scythian tablets at Behistun an unquestionable link of connection 
Avith the Dravidian. The pronoun of the second person singular in 
that language is 7d-, thou, of Avhich nin is the accusative ; and Avhen 
this is compared Avith the Tu|u nin-an\ thee, we cannot fail to be struck 
with the closene,ss of the resemblance. 

We should also notice the extensive use of 711 or n as an accusative 
case-sign in the languages of the Indo-European family. In Sanskrit, 
Latin, and Gothic, m predominates, in Greek 'iij but these consonants 
are virtually identical, like the m of the ancient Canarese, and the n of 
the modem. A similar form of the accusative being extensively pre- 
valent, as we have seen, in the Scythian tongues, it would be unreason- 
able to derive the Dravidian case-sign from the Indo-European. In 
this insbmee it would be safer to conclude that both families have 
retained a relic of their original oneness. 

If, as appears highly probable, the old Dravidian accusative in am 
is identical in origin with the am Avhich is used as a sort of nominative 
neuter, or rather neuter formafjve, and if this am was originally a 
demonstrative pronoun, formed from the demonstrative base a, aat, 
seem to find in the Dravidian languages, not only a relic of their 
original relationship with other families of tongues noAV Avidely diver- 
gent,. htit an index to the original meaning of the neuter accusative case- 
sign jii or 71, wliwever found, and an explanation of the identity of the 
singular neuter accusative ease-sign in so many Indo-European languages 
AAuth the singular nominative case-sign am. Being a formative of neuter 
nouns, a class 0 ^ nouns which more commonly denote things that are 
acted upon than things that act, it Avould naturally come to be used as 
an accusative case-sign — ^that is, as a sign of objectivity. 

It only remains to inquire whether the Tamil-Malayalam accusative 
case-sign ei, e, or a, cannot be connected Avith the Canarese aw, oTirm, 
and Tia. On comparing the ancient Canarese accusative 7ii7ma7n, thee, 
Avith the more modern ninna, it can scarcely be doubted that the 
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latter is derived from the former by the ordinary process of the soften- 
ing away of the final nasal. Through this very process the final am. of 
many substantive nouns has been softened to a — e.g., maram^ ancient 
Can. a tree, mara or mara-vu, modern Gan. If, then, the sign of the 
accusative in ninna, thee, is not na^ but a (instead of am), as is pro- 
bably the case, there cannot be any difficulty in deriving from it the 
Tamil accusative ease-sign ei, for the change of a into ei takes jjlace 
so frequently that it may almost be considered as a dialectic one — e.g., 
compare old Tamil ila, not, with the modern Tamil illei. 

(1 ,) The Insinimental or * Third ’ Case, 'properly so called. — Different 
particles are used by different Dravidian • dialects as suffixes of the 
instrumental case. In Telugu the most classical instrumental is iden- 
tical with the inflexional locative, and consists in changing ti or ti, the 
inflexion, into ta or ta — e.g,, rd4a, with a stone, from rd-yi, a stone, 
the inflexion of which is rd-ti. This form of the instrumental was 
probably a locative in its original signification, and at all events it is 
identical with an old form of the locative — e.g., irita, in a house, from 
illu, a house, of which the inflexion is iiiti. The more commonly used 
instrumental of Telugu is formed by the addition to the inflexion 
of any noun of cM or clika, which is itself the instrumental form of 
cM-yi, the hand, signifying by the hand (of) — e.g., nipgii,-cMta, by fire, 
literally by the hand of fire. The inflexion, or genitive, without the 
addition of any special suffix, is also occasionally used in Telugu, as 
in High Tamil, to denote the instrumental case, as well as the ablative 
of motion, and the locative. The particle na is also sometimes suffixed 
to neuter nouns to denote all three ablatives. 

The old Canarese instrumental suffix im is evidently identical in 
origin with in, the suffix of the Tamil ablative of motion, originally a 
locative. It has already been seen hoV easily m changes into n : and 
both in Canarese and in Tamil there is so close a connection between 
the ablative of motion and the instrumental, that the case-sign of the 
one is very often used for the other, especially by the poets — e.g., vdl-in 
dya vadu, Tam. a wound inflicted by a sword, not from a sword. In 
Canarese also the ablative of motion is denoted more frequently by the 
suffix of the instrumental than by its own suffix. Through a similar 
tendency to confound these cases, the case-sign of the instrumental has 
disappeared from Latin, Greek, &c,, and the sign <5f the ablative 
has come to be used instead. Even in En g ltsb, by, originally a loca- 
tive (e.g., close by), is used at present to form the ablative, or more 
properly the instrumental. ' ; - 

The instrumental case-sign in modern Canarese is indcf,, evidently an 
euphonised form of an, as are also, the old Canarese suffixes indam and 
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hide. Tlio instrumental suffix of tlie Tuda is edd. Dr Pope connects 
this with, erd, past tense of er, to be ; but as he states that end is some- 
times used instead of edd, I should prefer to consider edd derived from 
eind by the same process by which ondu, one, in the other dialects, has 
become odd in Tuda, and end, identical with the Canarese inda, used 
by the Tudas’ Badaga neighbours. The instrumental case-sign of the 
Tulu is ddu, which Dr Guudert derives from a locative noun ede = 
idei, Tam. a place, to which the oblique case-sign or inflexion dti, 
answering to the Canarese da, is added, I suspect the Tulu d’du has 
the same connection with the Canarese inda as the Tuda edd appears 
to have. 

In Tamil and Malayalam the suffix of the instrumental is dl; in 
High Tamil dn also, dl is the case-sign of the ablative or instru- 
mental in Gond, though in Telugu, which is spoken between the Tamil 
country and the country of the Gonds, a different case-sign is used. 
This suffix dl may possibly be derived from, or allied to, Ml, Tam. a 
channel. In some dialects channel is a compound word (Tam. Ml- 
vdy; Tel. Mlava; Can. MHve), and the only meaning of Ml is a foot. 
This meaning is contained in Tamil, but that of a channel, which 
Tamil contains also, suits better the supposed use which is made of 
Ml, as a sign of the instrumental case, kdl may have lost its initial k 
in the same manner as hal or gal, the neuter sign of plurality, is known to 
have done in Telugu and Tulu, in which it has become l-u, by corrup- 
tion from kal-u or gal-u. Compare also the corruption of avargal to dl 
in the colloquial Tamil avdl, they. Here both g and r have disap- 
peared. Compare also the disappearance of h from the Canarese 
Jcammdranv, oi IcarTmMranu. 

Dr Gundert's theory respecting the origin of dl or dn, as a sign of 
the instrumental, is that it is a verbal noun from d-gxi, to become, with 
the meaning, lie supposes, of ‘ being also there,’ or ‘ being along with it.’ 
dgal is the shape this supposed verbal noun takes in Tamil, but as the 
root of the verb is simply d, we may suppose dl to be an earlier form 
of dgal. dl would readily change to dn, as the il of dgil, Tam., if it 
become, is changed poetically into dyin, and as il, the sign of the 
locative, becomes in the ablative of motion either il or in. Dr Gundert 
considers this dl identical with the Tulu Id, which serves as a conjunc- 
tive particle in all the significations of the Tamil uni, and. In both 
Tamil and Malay41am IcM, meaning a place, is used as a locative case- 
sign, for which purpose in the latter it is sometimes shortened into 
Ml, It would therefore appear that dl was originally different from 
Ml. If dl be identical with the Tulu Id, it would appear to have had 
originally the meaning of a social or conjunctive, rather than that of 
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an instrumental. In Sanskrit tke instrumental lias tke force also of a 
social, but tliis is not so in the Dravidian languages, in -which the 
social case-signs differ from those of the instrumental. Perhaps the 
Tamil-Malayalani .particle 61 has the force of a social or conjunctive 
when used as the formative particle of the subjunctive mood ; but if 
the instrumental al of Tamil and Malay^lam nouns be really identical 
witli Agal^ I should prefer to explain it, in this connection, as having 
the force of ‘ arising from,’ ‘ in consequence of j ’ which is a meaning dgal 
would naturally acquire. May it be supposed that dl is a lengthened 
form of the demonstrative base al, that, there, and that its use as a 
sign of the instrumental is to be illustrated by the parallel case of the 
use of il, here, as a sign of the locative ? A shortening or lengthening 
of the included vowel (especially the latter) is not unusual. Thus Teal 
and Tidl are alternative signs of the locative in Malay^lam. 

In the Indo-European family of languages there are no signs of the 
instrumental case which at all resemble those that we have noticed 
in the Dravidian family. The only analogies which I have noticed 
(and probably they are illusory) are those which exist between the 
case-sign of the Tamil-MalayMam and the corresponding case-signs of 
the Finnish tongues. Compare dl -with the instrumental suffix of 
the Magyar, which is al in the singular, el in 'the plural ; and with 
alia, ella, &c,, the instrumental suffixes of the Finnish proper, and 
which are euphonically augmented forms of al and el. 

A secondary or periphrastic mode of forming the instrumental case, 
which obtains in the Dravidian languages, as also in the northern 
vernaculars, is by means of the preterite verbal participle of the verb 
to take, and the accusative or abstract nominative of any noun — 
e.g., hattiyei (Jc) kondu, Tam., with a knife, literally having taken a 
Icnife : compare the corresponding Bengali cimri diyd, w^th hav- 
ing taken) a knife. Various participles besides horidu are used instead 
of the instrumental in Tamil and Malayfi,lam, as knowing, doing, seeing, 
considering, putting, saying, &c. ; but Jeondu, taking, is the one most 
commonly used. This has arisen from the repugnance of the Dravi- 
dian (as of the Scythian) languages to continue to make use of any 
inflexional form after it has ceased to express its original meaning, and 
has become a mere technical sign. When that has taken place, as in 
the instance ‘ of the Tamil dl, those languages are ttften found to 
abandon the old form, or let it fall gradually into -disuse, and to adopt 
some word or phrase instead which has a distinct meaning of its own, 
and the use of which recommends itself at once to the intelligence 
of the speaker. 
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(2.) The Conjunctive or Social Case. — Dravidiaii grammarians liave 
arranged tlie case system of tlieir nouns in the Sanskrit order, and in 
doing so have done violence to the genius of their own grammar. The 
Dravidian ablative of motion and the locative are evidently one and 
the same case, though represented as different by grammarians, in 
deference to Sanskrit precedents ; and the Dravidian social ablative, as 
some have called it, or rather, as it should be termed, the conjunctive 
case, though it takes an important position in the Dravidian languages, 
has been omitted in each dialect from the list of cases, or added on to 
the instrumental case, simply because Sanskrit knows nothing of it 
as separate from the instrumental. The conjunctive, or social, stands 
in greater need of a place of its own in the list of cases in these lan- 
guages than in Sanskrit, seeing that in these it has several case-signs 
of its own, whilst in Sanskrit it has none. 

The instrumental is best rendered in English by the preposition by, 
by means of ; the force of the conjunctive is that of the preposition 
‘ with,’ in the sense of the Latin cwm, or together with. Sometimes the 
English preposition ^ with ’ is used in either sense — e.g., I cut it with a 
knife, I went with him ; but in the Dravidian languages the former 
* with ’ would be represented by the sign of the instrumental case, the 
latter by that of the conjunctive — e.y., Tcatti-{y)-dl, Tam. by a knife, 
avan-6du, with him. Though Sanskrit and the Indo-European lan- 
guages generally are destitute of this case, Latin evinces a tendency 
towards it in such forms as nobiscum. Whilst most of the Scythian 
tongues have a regularly formed conjunctive case equally with the 
Dravidian ; and den, the conjunctive case-sign of Oalmuck, may 
even be compared (though doubtless the resemblance is accidental) 
with the Tamil conjunctive case-sign udan. 

The Tamil and Malaydlam ^conjunctive case-signs are odu and Odu 
(when emphasised, 6dS); also udan. Mu is evidently a lengthened 
form, probably a verbal noun, from odu; and the root meaning of odu, 
as is apparent from its derivative ottu, adhesion, is to touch, or rather 
to touch so as to adhere. The particle odu, or Mu, thus denotes the 
closest kind of junction, and is appropriately used as the sign of the 
conjunctive case. U dan or udan^, the other sign of the case in Tamil, 
is pronounced odan; and in the Canarese odan$, the initial o is written 
as well as heard. The final an being one of the ordinary formative 
particles of Tamil nouns, it appears probable that the root is odj' and 
if so, udan and odane are identical in origin, as in use, with odu and 
6du, U dan is still used poetically as a noun "signifying conjunction, 
and commonly as an adjective with the meaning of joint — e.g., udan- 
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pang All, Tam. a joint sharer ; as an adverb, %idaiie means immediately. 
The Tamil verb todu, to touch, with its derivative toda?', to follow, 
seoins to me to be closely allied to odu, to adhere to. 

The Telugu conjunctive case-sign is tddu, of which to is an abbre- 
viated form. This t6(hi appears to resemble the Tamil 6du, and the 
Tel. adverb todmvn, todene, at once ; it still more closely resembles the 
Tam. -Gan. odmie. The resemblance, however, does not amount to 
identity j for if the Telugu words into which todv. enters in various 
shapes are compared, it will be found that the Tel. todu, is identical, 
not with the Tamil odu, but with t(^a (as in tAramei, companionship), 
the radical form of which is doubtless tor-u, a verb, of which the 
original meaning, probably ‘to be together with,’ survives in Tamil only 
in the verbal nouns torudi, a collection, and torn, a cow-stall. I quite 
agree with Dr Gundert in thinking that odu and torn cannot be iden- 
tified ; but I still think them allied, through their common point todu. 
The Tamil odu and the Tel. tOdu (the lengthened forms of odu, and 
todu^torii) are certainly not identical, and yet it is difficult to suppose 
the resemblance between them altogether accidental. I admit, how- 
ever, that different postpositions for the different signs of case may be 
freely selected for use in the various dialects, just as Tamil and Malay- 
Mam use il, here, house, as the sign of the locative, whilst Tel. prefers 
W = within. 

Tulu has a case, which Brigel, in his “Tulu Grammar,” calls 
the communicative, which is used with some of the meanings of a 
dative, but which on the w'hole seems to have more of the force of a 
conjunctive. The case-sign is da or ta, and this particle seems natu- 
rally to connect itself, both in sound and signification, with odzt, the 
Tam. -Mai. sign of the conjunctive. 

The Dative, or ‘Fourth' Case. — In the North Indian dialects one and 
the same postposition or suffix is used more or less regularly as a sign ■ 
of case both by the dative and by the accusative. In the Dravidiau 
languages, with the exception of the G6nd, not only is the fiifference 
between the dative and the accusative essential and strongly marked, 
but there is less discrepancy amongst the various Dravidian dialects 
with respect to the particular suffix used to denote the dative, than 
with respect to any other case-sign. The accusatives, instrumentals, 
ablatives, and genitives, of the various dialects, exhibit material differ- 
ences but in all the dialects of this family — in the rudest as well as 
in the most polished — there is but one suffix of the dative. 

The dative is formed in Tamil by suffibdng hu (ih construction Jehu) ; 
in Malay Main hJcu; in Telugu Im or Jci, according to the nature of the 
preceding vowel — i.e., hi after a word ending,. in i, hi in all other con- 
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nections; in. old Oanarese ge or he; in tlie modern dialect ge or hh, 
and in construction ige; Tulu, hu, gu, h\ g’ ; Tuda, h or g, generally 
tte latter. From a comparison of these forms it is obvious that the 
guttural h ox g (generally followed by a vowel) constitutes the most 
essential part of this suffix ; and that, as the vowel seems to have been 
added chiefly for the purpose of helping the enunciation, it is of little 
' moment what vowel in particular appears to be used for this purpose. 

In the primitive Indo-European tongues we discover no trace of any 
such dative suffix or case-sign as the Dravidian hii; but M, the 
dative-accusative of the Hindi (in Bengali ]c&, in Sindhi IcM), resembles 
the Dravidian hii, so much that it seemed to me highly probable that 
some relationship existed between them. Two recent wTiters, however, 
seem to have proved that the Gaurian led has been derived from San- 
skrit; and if this be the case, its relationship to the Dravidian hu 
cannot be maintained. Dr Trumpp, in his “ Sindhi Grammar,” derives 
the Sindhi hhe and the Bengali he from the Sanskrit locative hr'tt, for 
tbe sake of, in regard to. This form became in Prakrit first then 
hiL It was then contracted into ht^ which in Sindhi, by reason of the 
elided r, became IM. He derives the Hindi and Hindustani form of 
this postposition kt by a similar process from the Sanskrit hrHam, 
which is used adverbially with the same signification as the locative 
krHL In Prakrit, and still more in the modern dialects, the neuter is 
changed into the masculine. In accordance with this rule, ure have 
first kito, then fe'd, and then the more modern contracted form k6. He 
thinks h6m and haum formed from led by the addition of an euphonic 
anusvdra, to which the modern tongues have taken a great fancy. 
Dr Trumpp argues also that the fact that the Arian vernaculars, which 
border immediately on the Dravidian idioms, have not adopted the use 
of ho as a sign of the dative, '’shows that it is improbable that the 
dialects more to the north have been indebted for this form to the 
Dravidian idioms. 

Mr Beames, in his “ Comparative Grammar of the Modem Aryan 
.Languages of India ” (Introduction, p. 48), attributes to the 7c6 of the 
Hindi, &c., a different origin ; but the origin he assigns to it is as dis- 
tinctively Sanskritic, and equally far removed from relationship to the 
Dravidian case-sign. He says, “ It is demonstrable from actual written 
documents that^the modem Hindu led is a pure accusative or objective, 
and was in old Hindu kaun, which is the usual and regular form of 
the Sanskrit ham, the accusative of nouns in hah; so that there does 
not appear to be the slightest reason for connecting it with anything 
but the cognate forms in its own group of languages.” Though the 
derivation of- the Hindi k6 from the Dravidian hu cannot now be main- 
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tained, it does not follow tliat tlic Dravidian form must be supposed 
to bo derived from tbe Hindi one. The Dravidian /rw, being found in 
every dialect of the family, however cultivated or however rude, has 
an antiq^uitjr of its own, greatly surpassing that of the change of hauTi 
into hC> in Hindi. Probably none of the written documents referred to 
by 3[r Beames can pretend to an antiquity equalling that of the Syrian 
Christian inscription, in the Tamil of the period, on the ilalabar 
coast, which has been ascertained to have been written in T7i- A.i>,, 
and in which wo find hu used as a dative {e.g., n-agarnttuKKU, to the 
city) precisely as it would be at the present day. All that can be said 
is tliat this resemblance of M to hu is one of those cases of remarkably 
close resemblance wliich do not amount to, but which might readily 
be -mistaken for, relationship. 

The Singhalese dative is glim; in the Oraon, a Dravidian dialect 
strongly tinctured with Kolarian elements, it is gai; in Tibetan gya; 
in the language of the Bodos, a Bhutan hill tribe, it is IcJio^ nearly 
identical with the Hindi. The suffix of the dative in the various lan- 
guages of the Turkish family seems closely to correspond to the Dra- 
vidian dative. The forms of this suffix found in the Oriental Turkish 
are he, ha, ge, ga, gliah, and also a. The Osmanli Turkish dative is 
yeli or ek, the initial h or g of the older dialect having been softened 
into y, and then discarded. The Manchu de and the hfongolian dou 
are possibly allied to the Tatar he ; for it has already been remarked 
that the change of h into t or d, or vice versd, is not an uncommon one in 
this group of tongues, and that even amongst sister dialects belonging 
to the same family or sub-genus, the pluralising particle in one dialect 
is eh, and in another et. In the Finnish family of languages the 
Turko -Dravidian dative re-appears ; though the Finnish proper has le, 
not he. In the Irtish and Surgirtish* dialects of the Ostiak the suffix 
of the dative is ga, corresponding to the Oriental Turkish gcc or ge. 
The ordinary Ostiak has also a, softened, as in the Oriental Turkish 
itself, from ga. Compare also the Mordvin adessive suffix va or ga. 
The Cheremiss illative, which denotes motion into a place, is ska, 
she, &c., but in adverbs and certain postpositions this is replaced by 
he, ha, &c., signifying direction. The origin of this particle is con- 
sidered identical with that of the particle he or ge, which is used to 
form a social ablative. The syllable ha or hi is also a!* part of the ease- . 
sign of the ordinary ablative and the superlative. The Japanese sign 
of direction is ve, he, ye, e — e.g., Tedo-ve, Yedo-wards. 

Interesting and remarkable analogies. have been brought to light by 
the Scythian tablets of Beliistun. We leam from those tablets that a 
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with the Turkish and Ostiak, was used by the oldest Scythian dialect 
of Central Asia of which any remains are extant. Tlie dative case sign 
or suffix which is most largely used in the Scythic tablets is ikki or 
iliha. Mr Morris noticed the resemblance of this suffix to tlie Magyar 
genitive-dative nelc and the Telugu genitive postposition yokka; but 
its resemblance to the dative suffix of the Telugu and of the other 
Dravidian dialects is still closer. Tlie Tamil ku becomes, as we 
have seen, akka or tikku in construction; the Canarese ge becomes 
ige; and tlie Malayalam nkku or kM becomes ikku; * which last form 
of the suffix is identical with the Scythian of Behistun. Compare, 
c.g., the cuneiform Scythian nt-iJeka or nt-ikki, to thee, with the 
corresponding Malayalam nina-kJeu, the Telugu nt-kic, and the Tiiju 
ni-kk'. 

It has thus been shown that the principal languages of the Scythian 
family accord very exactly with the Dravidian languages in the use of 
ka, hi, ht, or some related particle, as the suffix of the dative. It may 
be noticed also, that in the language of the Malays there is a prefix, ha, 
which signifies ‘ towards.’ ‘ To a place,’ however, in Malay, is datan. 
It is difficult to determine whether the Finnish dative suffix le has any 
connection with he. It certainly seems to resemble much more closely 
the Tibetan, Pushtu, and Marfithi dative suffix Id — which Id is evi- 
dently equivalent to the Mew Persian ra,. Compare, e.g., tlie Mardthi 
tu-la, to thee, thee, with the corresponding Persian to-ra. 

Malayfdam alone of all the Dravidian dialects appears to possess 
two suffixes of the dative, viz., Iclcn, which is the' suffix most largely 
used, and innn, nu, or ti, which is occasionally used in the dative 
singular only. This innu is evidently a com]>ound form, and seems to 
be euphonised and softened from in-ku. Tamil is fond of adding to 
the base of nouns which arc to bh declined the euphonic increment in 
(originally a locative), before suffixing the signs of case. The same 
practice prevails in Malayffiam also. Consequently, this exceptional 
Malayalam dative is not iuna, but 7iu, or simply u; and the doubled 
7h which sometimes precedes it {e.g., avannu, to him) may only be an 
euphonic compensation for the loss of the Jc. The k or g of ka or ga 


* The final vowel of such forms in Mala3’§,lam is extremely short. Dr Gundert 
always uses an apostrophe instead— e.f;., kh’. In poetry the final vowel is 
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encuhl, and therefore rmrattindre, of a tree, into Tiiarattinadii. This mao-- 
aitindre again may have been softened into marattinu, just as the Mai. 
nhiivu, standing, innu, to-day, are softened from the Tam. nind-ru and 
indru. Dr Oundert supposes, therefore, that in this form of the dative 
W(3 Iiave a relic of the possessive. He is doubtful, however, himself of 
the validity of this explanation, as nu is as common in old Malaytllam 
as nmi — ef.//., avanu, to him, as well as avamiu. Here he thinks it 
most probable that the lc%i has been simply dropped. If the expression 
‘‘ softened away” were used instead of dropped, this explanation would 
be equivalent to mine, which is that inniiy being a dative, is more 
likely to be a softened form of mku, which is in itself a true dative, 
than that it should be a softened form of inadii, which is in itself a 
possessive. 

Can a purely Dravidian origin be discovered for the Dravidian 
dative case-suffix kti ? Tlie locative sufiixes il and in can be explained 
ah infra; but I doubt whether ku is capable of an ah infra explana- 
tion. The only suggestion I can offer is as follows : — Looking at such 
nouns of direction as vadaJcIcu, north, and Icirakkn, east, we find the final 
ht, though a dative or directive in signification, indistinguishable in 
form from the ku which is one of the commonest formatives of verbal 
nouns, and from the ku, possibly the same ku, which is a sign of 
futurity in the oldest form of the Tamil verb. Can it be that in all 
three connections the ku is the same, and that the root idea in each 
case was transition? This does not explain how ku came to mean 
transition; but it may indicate the direction in which inquiry may 
be made. 

Ahlative of Motmi or ‘ Fifth’ Case . — This case appears to have 
been included in the list of cases by Dravidian grammarians out of 
deference to the grammatical principles of the Sanskrit. It is true 
that if we look at the construction and meaning of a Dravidian sen- 
tence, the signification of an ablative of motion will be found to exist, 
and it will be found to be expressed much more clearly even than in 
Sanskrit ; but a distinction is to be drawn between the existence of a 
case and the existence of a case-sign, or regular technical suffix of 
case. The Dravidian languages have undoubtedly an ablative of 
motion, and a great many other ablatives besides; but I doubt 
whether they have any case-suffix which belongs exclusively to the 
ablative of motion. 

On comparing the suffixes of the ablatives of motion (which are also 
used sometimes in an instrumental sense) with those of the locatives 
ill the various dialects of this family, no real difference is apparent 
between the one class and the other, or at .least no adequate reason 
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appears for regarding them as distinct and independent suffixes ; for 
■whatever difference does exist is to be attributed, not to the signs of 
case, but to the verbs or verbal participles which arc annexed to tliern. 
The object of the ablative of motion is to furiiisli an aiiswer to the 
question, itihence ? and this answer is obtained in the Dravidian tongues, 
by suffixing to a noun of place the sign of the locative, and annexing 
to that sign a verb of motion. By this means the locative is converted 
into what is called tlve ablative, without changing its case-suffixes, and 
tlie idea of change of pLaec is thus naturally and necessarily educed. 
Native Tamil grammarians appear to hold that il, the ordinary suffix 
of tlie ablative, and il, the most largely used sign f)f the locative in the 
colloquial dialect, though written and pronounced alike, are different 
particles with different significations, I am persuaded, h.o'U'ever, that 
this view is erroneous ; and that a natural system of case classification 
would determine that the Dravidian languages have no ablative, pro- 
perly so called, but only a variety of locative and instrumental suf- 
fixes, which are capable of becoming ablatives by the addition of 
appropriate verbs. 

In Tamil, the suffixes which are used in forming the ‘ fifth * case, or 
ablative of motion, are il and in. il (Tel. illu) signifies by itself a 
house, a place — e.g., M‘{v)4l, a temple, God’s house j its primitive 
meaning, however, appears to have been ‘ here,’ ‘ in this place and it 
is therefore well suited for becoming a sign of the locative. Accord- 
ingly it has a place in the list, of locative suffixes, as well as in those 
of the ablative 5 and in the colloquial dialect it is used as a sign of the 
locative far more frequently than any other particle. The other suffix, 
in, is identical, I conceive, 'with im, tlie old Canarese sign of the instru- 
mental: it is used as an instrumental in Tamil also; but probably 
both im and in were previously locative suffixes. In old Canarese the 
proper suffix of the ablative is attanim (other forms of which are aitan- 
indam and which is itself formed from the demonstrative 

adverb attana (identical -with aUal-% or alia, there, or attal, that side), 
by the addition of im, the old instrumental suffix, meaning originally 
‘ here,’ from which inda, the more modern su'ffix, is derived; and this 
inda, though the ordinary sign of the instrumental, is also ordinarily 
used, with, the addition of a verb of motion, as the sign of the 
ablative. 

Whilst I think that not only H, but also in and im ■were originally 
locative suffixes, it is more difficult to determine whether il and in were 
originally identical in sound and signification, as well as in application. 
In every instance in which il is used in Tamil, in may be substituted 
it poetically; and it is almost exclusively by the poets that in is 
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used. ^ Moreover, in Telugu, illu, a house, identical with «7, is eupho- 
nised into in, in the inflexion inti, of a house. On the other hand, if 
we regard in as originally a locative, it will be found to have a far 
wider range of analogies than il, and may therefore be surmised to 
have sprung from a different root. In Pinnish and Magyar we find 
an, en, and still more frequently m, used as signs of the locative. 
Lven in Sanskrit we find in used as a locative case-sign of pronouns of 
the third person— e.p-., tasmin, in him j and though this in is supposed 
to have been euphonised from i, yet in the Latiir locative preposition 
and the Greek sv, corresponding to the Sanskrit ni, Ave find tire 
existence of a remarkable analogy, il, on the other hand, has no 
appaient aflinities out of the pale of the Dravidian family. 

It seems probable that in, one of the signs of the locative in Tamil, 
is. identical with m, a sign of the genitive, or inflexional incrementj in 
Tamil-Canarese ; and if so, a new and very' wide range of affinities is 
disclosed, as will be seen when the case-signs of the genitive are 
inquired into. 

The Tamil il and in agree in this, that wdien they are used as suffixes 
of the ablative, they both require to be followed by verbs of motion. 
In the spoken dialect of the Tamil, the verb of motion is preceded by 
the verbal participles nindru, standing, or iruncht, being. The use of 
these participles strengthens the supposition that il and in are properly 
to be regarded as locatives. In the higher dialect, however, they are 
ordinarily dispensed wdth, and il or in is followed by a verb of motion 
alone—^.^r,, maki-{y).in virum aruvi, the cataract which falls from the 
mountahi. In this expression the idea of motion from a place ” is 
plainly implied in the aoristic relative participle ’vknmi, which falls ; 
and hence m, AAffiatever it may have been in origin, acquires the force 

of a sign of the ablative of motion. ” 

In Canarose the compound ablative suffixes atiaTiim and deseyinda 
are not so commonly used as inda, the terminal member of the second 
compound suffix ; and though inda is described to be the sign of the 
instrumental, I have no doubt that it is identical with m and in, 
and a locative iu^ origin. The first member of the Can. compound 
dese, means a point of the compass (Sans, dis, Tam. tiki), inda 
is not only used by itself to form the ablative, but is also allied to alii 
or ilk, the sign of the locative, for the purpose of deuo1;ing the ablative. 
Compare the Canarese allinda or illinda, from, with the corresponding 
lamil compound il-irundn or iknindru. In Telugu the particle na, 
which corresponds to the Tamil in and the old Canarese im, is more 
distinctively a locative than an ablative of motion.- This particle is ni 
after i; and if this is its normal form it' may at ofice be identified wit.b 
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the Tamil m. The Teluga ablative of motion is ordinarily formed by 
means of the verbal participle nundi or minchi alone, -without the aid 
of any such suffix as na or ni, il or in; consequently this ablative 
seems to have still less of the character of an independent case than in 
Tamil. On further examination, however, it comes into accordance 
with the Tamil ablative, mmdi or nwiicM is regarded by Mr Clay, and 
I think correctly, as formed from undi, having been, the past participle 
of to be, to which is prefixed the n of the locative case-sign, the 
full form of which is waor ni. Tisxns, jyaraWcamii-nuiidi mchchenu, he 
came from heaven, should be divided paralolmmii-n' -muli vadiclienn; 
literally, “he, having been in heaven, came.” unchi is not found in 
the classics in this connection, and being the past participle of a transi- 
tive verb derived from the same root (meaning to place), its use as the 
suffix of the ablative of motion would be somewhat inappropriate. On 
the other hand, the use of tmdi in this connection is perfectly in accord- 
ance with tho use iu the Tamil ablative of motion of the corresponding 
form iruTida, having been, or nindru, having stood, to which also in, 
the true case-sign, originally a case-sign of the locative, must be prefixed. 

The Tulu ablative of motion, which is also used as an instrumental, 
is d'du or (Vdh. The corresponding form of the Tuda is edd, which 
is also pronounced; and as this is probably identical with the 
Canarese inda, it seems possible that the Tulu d’d’ may have had the 
same origin. 

The Genitive or ‘ Sixth ’ Case. — The genitive or possessive case is 
formed in the Dravidian languages in various ways, and by means of 
various suffixes, each of which requires to be examined separately. 
The Tuda dialect uses the nominative for the genitive, as for the 
accusative. 

(1.) The ahhreviated pronominal genitive. — The personal pronouns 
of the Tamil form their inflexion, or ordinary genitive, by shortening 
the included vowel of the root— nt (properly nin), thou, nin, thy ; 
ndm, we, nam, oxrr. This shortened form has the force of a genitive 
in Tamil without any suffix or addition -vhatever, though it is often 
strengthened by the addition of a suffix in the other dialects — e.g., in 
Canarese it requires to have a genitive suffix appended to it, and of 
itself it is merel;;^ an inflexional basis. In tbe Scythian of the Behis- 
tun tablets the nominative of the pronoun of the second person is long 
— viz,, n% whilst the inflexional form and enclitic possessive nl is 
short, precisely as in Tamil-Canarese, 

We shall best, I think, understand the origin and force of this 
peculiar form of the genitive of personal pronouns, by considering it 
as a pronominal adjective. Every Dravidian noun of quality or rela- 
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tion becomes an adjective on being prefixed to a noun-substantive for 
the purpose of qualifying it ; and ordinarily the only changes -which it 
undergoes on becoming an adjective are such jietty euphonic cliaiiges 
as are intended to facilitate the combined enunciation of the two 
words. The change in the quantity of the personal pronoun to which 
I have now referred, appears to have this origin. I regard it as simply 
eiqihonic, and euphony is certainly promoted by this tonversion of a 
long vowel into a short one prior to the addition of the case-suffixes, 
or of the governing substantive. We find apparently a similar 
euphonic shortening- of the quantity of the vowel of the root, on the 
conversion of the abstract noun into an adjective. See the section on 
“ jSTumerals -e.y., Tam. six, dXnhadu, sixty ; iru^ seven, eru- 
%a(lu, seventy. There is room, however, as we shall see, for supposing 
that the process which has actually taken place may have been the 
rever.se of this. — viz., that the shorter form of these numerals is the 
radical one, and that the longer has been euphonically lengthened. 

(2.) The neuter inflexional genitive . — The neuter inflexions aitu,, 
attru, p, ti, (fee., are largely nsed in forming the genitive in Tamil and 
Telugu. 

The various suffixes which are used to form the inflexion were 
originally, I conceive, signs of the locative case : but in process of time 
they have come to convey more commonly either a possessive or an 
adjectival signification, according to the connection ; and in many 
cases, as has been shown, they have shrunk into inflexional increments 
of the base, or have become mere euphonic links of connection between 
the base and the case-suffix. Dr Trumpp considers the inflexion or 
formative of the North Indian vernaculars originally a genitive. The 
inflexion -which is now under consideration is in Tamil attu^ and is 
used by the singular of neuter nouns tllone. arrw, pronounced attrn, 
is occasionally used by neuter pronominal plurals. The same inflexion 
— for I believe I .have shown it to be the same — ^is in Telugu ti or ti. 

The inflexional suffixes being, as I conceive, first locative then pos- 
.scssive suffixes in their origin, their adjectival use naturally flo-wed 
from their use in forming possessives. There is sometimes little dif- 
ference in signification between the locative, the genitive, and the 
adjective ; and in several languages besides the Dravidian the adjec- 
tival formative either appears to have been derived frtmi the possessive 
suffix, or to be identical with it. Thus, as we have already shown, in 
Tamil, it matters little whether hulattv, min (from hdam, a tank, and 
min, fish) be translated adjectivally tank fl^, or genitivally the fish of 
tlie tank, or locatively the fish in the tank.. The adjectival rendering 
is ordinarily the more natural on^ but if -a few words be added to the 
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i-{k)-JculaUii mtii pemgittru, to render the seutcncc, this tank fish has 
increased, would not only be barbarous, but would partly fail to ex- 
press the meaning, which is, the fish of this tank have increased. In 
this instance it is evident that the suffix aitu is used as a sign of the 
genitive, though capable of acquiring in certain connections the force 
of an adjectival formative. This same suflix aiiu has sometimes in 
Tamil and ilalayidam the force of a sign of the locative, properly so 
called, like the corresponding inflexional suffixes in Telugu ; and when 
used as a suffix of the locative, it is governed by a verb, not by a noun 
from which it is certain that it must be regarded as a case-suffix in 
origin. It is here to be noted that though attu may have had at first 
a locative signification, yet, in such phrases as those given above, it is 
clear that it is not used as a locative. It has a locative signification 
only when the governing word is a verb. In these instances the 
governing word is a noun ; attu is therefore used as a possessive. 

Max Muller appears to derive the genitive from the adjective, not 
the adjective from the genitive. He says (“Lectures,” p, 110), “It 
can be proved etymologically that the termination of the genitive is, izi 
most cases, identical with those derivative suffixes by which substan- 
tives are changed into adjectives.” 

I have already mentioned the connection which subsists between the 
inflexional suffix attu and adu, it, the neuter singular demonstrative 
pronoun. It is deserving of notice in this place that adu (the very 
same demonstrative, I doubt not) is one of the recognised suffixes of 
the po.ssessive case in Tamil, aiffi is occasionally used as a pos.sessive 
in the other dialects also. Thus we may say in Tamil either maraiiu 
{h^-kopjm (fi'om imram, a tree, and koppu, a brancli), the branch of a 
tree, or marattiuadu koptpu mararuadu may also be 

used, though nob in ordinary use, because iueuphoiiic ; but tlie posses- 
sive case-sign adu is quite as frequently suffixed to the crude form of 
the noun, or the nominative, as to the oblique form — e.^., vdrei-{y)-adu 
2 yaramy the fruit of the plantain, is as common as vdrei-{p)-in-adu 
paravif and is efeu more elegant. 

I have no doubt of the identity of tLe adio of vdrc4~{ii)-adu and the 
attv, of uiarattu in origin. The old crude base of imram, a ti-ee, is 
mara, as found in Cauarese, the final am or m being a formative ; and 
on adzt., the sign of the possessive (originally a demonstrative), being 
added to mara, we shall have maradu, of a tree (in Odim'e&e mai'ada) j 
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of wljicli tlie d has only to be doubled (as it is colloquiiilly by the 
Tamil people, many of whom say attu for a,dv)^ when the word becomes 
rmratiih, the very form in which we now find it. In old Caiiarese we 
find tills form attu alternating with adv. and atu in the possessives of 
the personal pronouns — e.y., instead of ninnadu, thine, we sometimes 
find ninatu or ninattu. In Telugu, the inflexional siifiixes ii and ti 
are used without any additional particle as signs of the possessive or 
genitive even mure frequently than in Tamil. The postposition yolcha 
is but seldom added to it, and needs not ever be added. In Telugu 
also the connection subsisting between this suffix and the neuter 
demonstrative pronoun is still more obvious than in Tamil adi, it, is 
systematically suffixed in Telugu to nouns and pronouns, to convert 
them into possessives {e.g., vAridi, their or theii’s), and the relation 
subsisting between adi (or di^ as it is in some instances) and ti or ti 
is very close. In Canarese the corresponding particles ad and ar, 
though used as inflexional increments of the base, jirior to the addition 
of several of the signs of case to certain classes of nouns, have not now 
of themselves a possessive. signification. Their present use is purely 
euphonic, and does not contribute to grammatical expression. Nouns 
in which ad and ar are introduced form their possessives in ada and 
ara; and in these forms the final a is that which contains and conveys 
the possessive signification, ad and ar have only the same incremental 
or euphonic force in ad-a and ar-a, that in has in iii-a, vliich is a 
corresponding Canarese possessive. 

(3.) The neuter demonstrative genitives. — adu, it, and its euphoni- 
cally lengthened equivalent are often used, especially in classical 
Tamil, as signs of the possessive, and they are ranked by native gram- 
marians amongst genitive case-signs. ad'u is the neuter singular 
demonstrative (derived from a, the rdmote demonstrative base, and d, 
the sign of the neuter singular). Its meaning when standing alone 
is invariably that of a demonstrative pronoun, but by usage it has 
acquired the signification of a genitive or possessive, when annexed to 
any noun as a suffix, avan-adu is literally ‘ he + that,' that is, ‘ he + that 
which belongs to him,' but by usage it means ‘ his property,' his, This 
use of adti, as a possessive suffix, is derived from its use as the forma-- 
tive of nouns of possession. 

By the addition of this demonstrative to any nflun or pronoun 
(generally it is added to the inflexion — in the case of pronouns it is 
always to the inflexion that it is added) a compound noun of posses- 
sion or relation is formed, which, like all Dravidian nouns of relation, 
is capable of being used as an adjective ] and it seems to have been 
the use of nouns with this termination as possessive adjectives which 
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liaa led to adu and its equivalents being regarded ns signs of the 
possessive case. The noun to which adu is appended may be used, 
and often is used, without any addition or modification, as the nomi- 
native of a verb or of a sentence. Thus, enadu, Tam. (from e7i, my, 
and adu, that), signifies properly that (which is) mine ; and this com- 
pound possessive may either be used adjectivally — e.g., enadu Icei, my 
hand, literally the hand that is mine (in which instance ad%i is called 
by grammarians a genitive case-sign) ; or it may be used as a possessive 
noun, and as such it becomes the nominative of a verb — e.g., enadu 
p6yiUru, mine (or my property) is gone. Thus adu, which at first meant 
‘ that,’ became secondly the formative of a possessive noun (aoan-adu, 
that which is his, literally he -I- that), thirdly the formative of a pos- 
sessive adjective {avan-adu, his), and lastly a sign of the possessive case 
generally, signifying ‘ of ’ or ‘ belonging to.’ Another reason for regard- 
ing the genitive case-sign adu as originally and properly the formative 
of a noun or adjective of possession, is that it cannot be followed indis- 
criminately by any kind of noun, but by neuter nouns alone, and 
properly by the neuter singular alone. Thus we may say enadu hei, 
my hand, but not enadu Tceigal, my hands; except indeed in the 
colloquial dialect, in which the singular is used for the plural more 
frequently than in the higher dialect or by the poets. 

The higher dialect would prefer in this instance ena Tceigal — ena 
instead of enadu — i.e., niea, instead of meum. adu is not only a for- 
mative, therefore, but is distinctively a neuter singular formative, 
employed to give a possessive signification to tlie noun to which it is 
.suffixed. Like all other nouns, these possessive nouns in adu are 
capable of being used as adjectives, by being prefixed without altera- 
tion to other nouns ; and when so prefixed, adu, came to be used and 
regarded as a possessive case-sigrf. This explanation seems to account 
for all the phenomena, and therefore is probably the true explanation. In 
IVIalayalam, this use of adu as a possessive case-sign, though common 
in the ancient poetry, has nearly disappeared from the popular dialect. 
It is scarcely discernible except in tanadu, enadu (from which come 
tandre and endre, its, my). The old Canarese pos.se.ssive pronouns, 
answering to the Tamil enadu, &c., are emiadu, ninnadu, tannadu, mine, 
thine, its. These take also the shape of ninatu, ho.,, and also ninattu, &c. 

A similar use •of the neuter singular of the demonstrative as a pos- 
sessive suffix obtains in Telugu also — e.g., nddi, mine, literally that 
(which is) mine, from nd, my, and adi, that, a form which is exactly 
equivalent to the Tamil enadu. Telugu uses a similar suffix to form a 
plural possessive to correspond with enadu or nddi, viz., vi, which bears 
the same relation to avi, those (things), which di does to adi, that 
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(thing) — e.g,, varivi, theirs or the (things which are) theirs. In this 
respect Telngu acts more systematically than spoken Tamil. It is not 
so fond, however, of using these possessive nouns adjectivally as the 
Tamil, and therefore di andiui have not in Telugu come to be regarded 
as case-signs of the genitive. The Canarese and the Tamil not only 
form neuter possessive nouiis and adjectives by adding to them the 
neuter demonstrative, but they form also masculine and feminine pos- 
sessives, or possessive appellatives, of both numbers, by adding the 
masculine and feminine formatives to the genitive case or inflexion of 
nouns and pronouns. In the Tuda dialect, ad, the -demonstrative base, 
appears sometimes to bo added to the first of two nouns, when it is 
used adjectivally. All tlie Dravidian dialects agree in appending the 
demonstrative possessive suffixes to the inflexion, not to the nominative, 
as a general rule, wherever the nominative differs considerably from the 
inflexion. When nouns receive in Tamil a double inflexional incre- 
ment — e.g., attu and in (in combination attin), the possessive suffix is 
added to this double increment — e.g., mar'-attin-adn Jeopjou, the branch 
of a tree, 

(4.) The possessive suffix ‘in,’ and its varieties.— in in Tamil and 
ni in Telugu, and corresponding particles in the other dialects, are not 
only used as inflexional augments of the base and euphonic bonds of 
connection between the base and the case-signs, but also as suffixes of 
the possessive and as adjectival formatives. I have no doubt that in 
and ni, of themselves and originally, were locative suffixes, and that every 
other use to which they have been applied grew out of their use as 
signs of the locative. As !Max Muller says (p. 229), “A special case, 
such as the locative, may be generalised into the more general geni- 
tive, but not vice versd.” hfative Tamil grammarians do not include in 
amongst their case-signs, but describe it as a formative augment or 
adjectival increment alone : but on comparing its use in Tamil with its 
use iu the other dialects, I am convinced that it was originally a sign 
of the locative, then adopted as a sign of the genitive, and that it is 
still to he regarded, notwithstanding its other uses, and its pjrobable 
origin, as one of the most characteristic of the genitive suffixes. 

In Tamil, of all genitive suffixes, in is that which is most frequently 
used, attti is used in the neuter singular alone, and axTu (attru) in 
the neuter plural alone; but in is used in connection "with both num- 
bers and with all genders. A similar use of in appears in the Malays 
lam. Ill Canarese, on the other hand, in is used only as an inflexional 
augment, not as a sign of case. One of the so-called declensions of the 
Canarese is said by grammarians to take im as its genitive case-sign ; 
but in this instance the final a is the. real sign of the genitive, as it 
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iiiviuiably is in Caiiarese j and this genitive a is found to be preceded 
by various euphonic increments — hi, ad, ar, or v, according to circum- 
stances. Doubtless the hi of in-a, like the Tamil hi, was a sign of the 
locative originally, then of the possessive; but it iias long ceased to 
contribute to grammatical expression, and therefore cannot now be 
regarded as a sign of case. In Telugu, na or ni, the dialectic equiva- 
lent of in, is used as a possessive suffix, as in Tamil, though not so 
frequently, Tho only difference in principle is that ni is used in 
Telugu in connection with the singular alone, and might be called a 
genitive singular case-sign, if the Telugu stood in an isolated position ; 
whereas in Tamil it is used in connection with plural nouns as fre- 
quently as with the singular. In Ku, which has special resemblances 
to the Telugu, ni constitutes the inflexion (in reality the genitive) of all 
classes of nouns, whether singular or plural, precisely like the Tamil in. 
The G6nd uses as genitive case-signs 7ia and nd, da and d — forms 
which are probably allied one to another, as Avell as to the Brahui nd, 
and to the Telugu and G6nd ni and the Tamil in. 

Though in is not regarded by Tamil grammarians as a sign of the 
genitive, yet when those particles which are regarded as genitive case- 
signs are suffixed to any noun, in is ordinarily inserted between the 
noun and those case-signs ; so that all auxiliary or additional particles 
are appended to this incremental in, not to the noun itself — e.g., from 
mill, it, is formed not ad^-%ideiga, but ad’-in-'Udeiya, of it ; from tamhi, 
a younger brother, is formed not tamhi-{y)-adu, but more commonly 
iamhh{y)-m-adu, of a younger brother : and this rule seems to indicate 
that in, whatever its origin, has acquired more of the force of a genitive 
case-sign tlian the genitive particles which have subsequently been 
suffixed to it. The same inference is still more clearly deducible from 
the eircuinstauco that in a lalge number of instances, both in the 
singular and in the plural, each of the case-suffixes in succession is 
ajipeudod, not to the crude form of the noun, but to the increnieut in. 
These case-suffixes are not mere postpositional fragments, but were, or 
are still, nouns of relation; and in, tho particle by which they are 
united to the base, serves as a bond of connection, in virtue, as I con- 
ceive, of its signification as a suffix of tbe genitive. Thus, in the 
colloquial Tamil hallinidattil {lial{l)-in-idatiil), in a stone, idaitil, the 
local ablative oi* locative suffix, literally means ‘ in the place ; ' and this 
suffix evidently requires, or at least desires, the possessive in (with the 
signification ‘of') to connect it with the base. Hence lcal{P)-in-ulattil 
literally signifies ‘in the place of (or occupied by) a stone.' 

The adjectival meaning of in, though not its only or original mean 
ing, is one which is recognised by native grammarians, and which they 
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prove by examples — e.y., ;ponnm (pon(n)-in) hulam, a golden vessel. 
This adjectival use of in is not only allied to, but is derived from, its 
use as a suffix of the genitive, and in the illustration which has now 
been adduced it is evident that ponnin hidam, might be rendered with 
equal propriety, a vessel of gold. It will be found also in the Indo- 
European analogies wdiich will presently be adduced, that the similarity 
or identity of the adjectival formative and the genitive case-sign 
which is apparent in this instance, has a wider range than that of the 
Dravidian languages. There is another particle resembling in — viz., 
cm, with its equivalent an, which is occasionally used in Tamil, f(tr 
both tliose purposes, and, like in, it is sometimes aiipendcd to the 
noun itself, and sometimes to the neuter inflexion. We see this fusion 
of the adjectival and the genitive signification of am in such forms as 
dlam (dl’-am) pd, the banyan flower, or the flower of the banyan, and 
dttrak Iv/rei {dttru, the inflexion of dr?t, a rivei’), the river- bank, or 
the bank of the river. The same adjectival formative is much used in 
Makyrdam also — e,g., maV-am puli {mala-am pid%), a mountain tigei’, 
or a tiger of the mountain, a royal tigei\ The final m of am changes by 
rule into the nasal which corresponds to the first consojiant of the word 
which follows it and with which it is compounded. Hence it changes 
into n when followed by a dental — e.g., panan-dOppu {panei-am.-topip'u), 
a palmyra tope. It must not be supposed, however, that we have liere 
to deal with an, the formative suffix of many Tamil nouns. In such 
words as adavhi, Tam. to it, for adan-ku, am is not considered a sign 
of case or even as an inflexional increment, but (as wo have already . 
seen in the section on ‘‘ The Inflexional Increment ”) as a formative 
suffix, found in the nominative (though rarely), as well as in the 
oblique cases, am and an agree in this, that both arc used as forma- 
tive particles of nouns, cm, however, is also used as a genitival or 
adjectival suffix in Tamil, whereas an is not. am and an are, I 
believe, identical in origin ; so also another pair of particles in and im 
(the latter the Canarese form), am and an I regard as demonstrative 
pronouns ; in and im as related to or derived from il, here, a house, 
the locative case-sign. 

We have now to inquire whether any trace of the genitive case-sign 
or adjectival formative in in, ni, am, or any related form, can be found 
beyond the circle of the Dravidian dialects. Of all the Horth Indian 
vernaculars the Gnjar&thi is the only one which, contains a form of the 
genitive resembling that which we have been examining. That lan- 
guage has a genitive suffix in 7i {nt, nt, nun), which somewhat resembles 
the Teiugu ni, nu, &c. In the language of the Bodos, a Himalayan 
tribe, the pronominal genitive is regularfy formed by suffixing ni — e,g., 
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aii-n% of me, nan-ni, of thee, hi-7u, of liim. In Sanskrit tlio ii 
which precedes the ah or as, of certain genitives, is undoubtedly 
euphonic ; but both in Sanskrit and in other members of the Indo- 
European family, we may observe distinct traces of the adjectival or 
genitival use of a particle of which the consonant n is the most essen- 
tial element. With the Dravidian particle compare aii-a, the Saiiskrit 
adjectival formative, and an, the suffix of appellatives: the Greek 
possessive suffix uv ; the adjectival use of n in Greek words like ?Jt)- 
iv-sg, and of en, in the Germanic wooden / and also in, the Sanskrit 
suffix of agency, which is preserved in the adjectives of the Eew 
Persian. These forms look as if they were reciprocally related ; and 
possibly also there may be some ulterior relationship between them 
and the Tamilian in. There are traces in the Indo-European family 
of languages themselves of the use of in as a distinctively genitival 
suffix. The Celtic forms its genitive systematically by means of 7i, a7i, 
en, &c. : nor is it the genitive plural only of the Celtic dialects wffiich 
uses this case-sign (as in the Sanskrit family), but it is employed to 
form the genitive singular also. It should be noticed too that in the 
ancient Egyptian n (alternating with m) was used to express all case 
relations, but particularly that of the genitive. Compare also the 
Sanskrit genitive or possessive 7na77ia {7na~7na), of me, my, with the 
Zend ma7ia, the Old Persian mand, and the Gothic mema, mine, thema, 
thine, seina, his ; in each of which examples the final 7ia, or its San- 
. skrit equivalent TOct, resembles the Dravidian in or m, not only in 
sound, but also in the union of an adjectival signification with that of 
the possessive or genitive case. The Lithuanian goes further than any 
other Indo-European tongue in resemblance to the Tamil in this point, 
for it not only uses 71 as a sign of the pronominal possessive (of the 
first person), but it adopts this "genitival 7na7i as the inflexional base 
of all the rest of the oblique cases of the same pronoun. 

. In the languages of the Scythian stock we find a largo number of 
still more essential analogies with the Dravidian genitival suffix m or 
oil. Compare both with the Dravidian and with the Indo-European 
ix)ssessivcs the Mongolian and Manchu ‘7nmi (ww-?i'i), of me, my ; and 
the Mongolian tchmi and the Manchu smi {si-7ii), of thee, thy. In 
the languages of the Finnish family, the prevailing form of the genitive 
is that which Corresponds to the Dravidian : it is 71, an, en, 7m, &c., 
not only in pronominal inflexions, but universally. Thus in Mordvin 
and Cheremiss, the genitive is formed by suffixing 11 or en — kudo, 
a house, hudo-n, of a house. The genitive plural of the Mordvin is 
nen, possibly a reduplication of 71, intended to symbolise the plural— 
e,g., hudot-neri, of houses, The Lappish genitive takes or en in the 
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siHguliir^ and i in tne idural. ^ fonns tlie ordinary possessive suffix of 
the jMagyar. The Finnish proper forms the genitive by suffixing n, 
‘un, vi, an, &c. — e.ff., mind (min-d), I, min-un, of me, my. 

The prevailing form of the genitive in the Tatar or High Asian 
families, corresponds to nen, the rediiplicated suffix of the Mordvin 
plural, and to its equivalent reduplication in the old Scythian of the 
Behistun tablets ; but whilst the reduplicated suffix is very frequently 
used, it systematically alternates with the simpler suffix un or iw. The 
Oriental Turkish forms its genitive by suffixing ning or nin, or ni7ig or 
ntn. In the Ottoman Turkish the initial nasal is only occasionally 
used: the genitive plural is uniformly the singular takes un or 
mm, according as the noun to which it is suffixed ends in a consonant 
or in a vowel. In the Mongolian, the sign of the genitive is u after 
the consonant n; after every other consonant, Hji; and after a vowel, 
m or gm. The personal pronouns, as has already been observed, form 
their possessive by suffixing nu or ni — e.g., mi-nm, or mi-ni, mj. 
Compare the Mongolian h6l-‘hi, of the foot, with the ordinary Tamil 
genitive of the corresponding noun kdl-in, of the foot. The Calmuck 
dialect of the Mongolian forms its genitive by suffixing m or i to nouns 
ending in n, and in or yin to all other nouns. The Tibetan postfixes 
in like manner i or yin. The Manchu makes much use of a possessive 
relative suffix ngge, or ningge, signifying ‘ which has ; * but it also forms 
genitives, properly so called, by suffixing ni or In Japanese 7ii is 
used generally as a sign of relation, with a still wider variety of mean- 
ings than the Tam, in. 7io, however, is the ordinary sign of the pos- 
sessive, and is also used in the formation of adjectives. 

In the language of the Scythian tablets of Behistun, the genitive was 
ordinarily formed by suffixing na : the first personal pronoun formed 
its genitive by suffixing a reduplicated* form of this particle, nina — 
e.g., hu~7ii-ua, of me ; whilst tlie genitive plural was generally formed 
by moans of the addition of mna, probably softened from ni-na. The 
nearest direct resemblance to the Behistun-Scythian genitival is the 
Brahui oid, and the Gdnd 7id or d. This interesting record of the 
speech of the ancient Scythians, furnishes us, I think, with a clue to 
the origin of nun or nin, the Tatar genitive suffix. In the Tatar 
tongues omn is interchangeable with and equivalent to un; and un or 
in is also interchangeable with ni or nu; in Mongolian, and un are 
suffixed to substantives, 7ii to the personal pronouns. It appears from 
the Behistun tablets that na, the ordinary genitive suffix, was some- 
times euphonically changed into m-na,.a»d that this again was softened 
into inna. I conceive that the Tatar un was in tbis same manner, by 
the reduplication of the nasal, converted into nwy which in Manchu 
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became or ninrjge. Possibly also ni or im was nasalised by tbe 
addition of a final n or of the use of which, we have an instance in 
point in the final euphonic n of the first and second personal pronouns 
in most of the Scytliian languages. A parallel instance of the redupli- 
cation of a nasal is apparent in Telugu itself, in the conjunctive or 
copulative particle. This particle is um in Tamil, u in Canarcse, and 
n in Tchxgu; but this Telugu u becomes cuplionically nu, and ]>y 
reduplication minmi in particular instances. 

(5.) The genitival svffvx ‘ m’— -This sign of the genitive or possessive 
claims to be regarded not only as the most distinctively Pravidiau 
suffix, but as the sole original one. It is little used in modern Tamil, 
tliough placed first in the list of genitive case-signs by Tamil gram- 
marians; but if we take all the Dravidiaii idioms into consideration, 
in several of which it is the only sign in use, we shall find it more 
largely used than any other suffix of the genitive — a proof of the accu- 
racy of the Tamil classification. 

I conceive this suffix to be identical with a, the formative of the 
most frequently used Dravidian relative participle (see “The Yerb”), 
but totally distinct in origin from n, the neuter particle of pluralisatiou 
which has already been investigated. 

In Canarese a is the only sign of the genitive which is ever used. 
It is sometimes euphonically lengthened to d, as the Tamil adu, of 
which the same a forms the most essential part, is sometimes length- 
ened to Mu. a is sometimes preceded by an euphonic consonant, 
which is inserted between it and the base, to form a link of connection 
between them, viz., by v or y, the use of which is purely of an euphonic 
nature, and by ad, or ar, which are infilexional increments of the 
base, and old petrified locatives or genitives — e.g,, gum-(vya, of a 
priest ; Tiuri-{;y)-a, of a sheep ; Icus in-a, of a child ; mar-ad-a, of a tree ; 
ad-ar-a, of that (thing), or of it. When this genitive a is added to the 
abbreviated inflexional form of the Canarese personal pronouns, the 
final nasal of those pronouns is doubled — e.g., nanna (from ndn, I), of 
me ; namma (from rnlm, we), of us. A comparison of these forms with 
the Tamil and Tulu nama, of us, our, proves that the doubling of the 
final nasal arises from an euphonic source, a forms the genitive suffix 
not only of the singular of Canarese nouns and pronouns, but also of 
the plural, whether the noun belongs to the rational or to the irrational 
class — e.g., avar-a, of them (epicene), aviigal-a, of thenr (neuter). 
These examples prove that a is the true Canarese genitive case-sign : 
and it is also to be noted that this case-sign is never used, like in in 
Tamil, as the common fulcrum of the suffixes of all the oblique cases, 
' but is used solely as a case-sign of the genitive. 
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In Tula a is tlie only sign of the genitive, as in Gaharese. The only 
diffcrencG is that in the plural a is weakened to e. In many instances 
in singular nouns a is preceded by d or t; but this consonant is 
merely the equivalent of the Canarese ad or d, which has already been 
refen'ed to j and in the genitive of the personal pronouns a is pre- 
served purer in Tu]u than in Canarese, Thus, instead of the Canarese 
naiina, of me, the Tulu has ycm-a ( = ), and instead of mnna^ of 

thee, it has nin-a. The language of the Kotas of the Nilgherry Hills 
forms all its genitives by suffixing a. 

In Tclugu a forms the plural inflexion or genitive of all substantive 
nouns without exception. 1%^ the pluralising particle, is changed into 
la ; and as the v, of Iv, is added merely to facilitate enunciation, and 
Z alone constitutes the suffix of the plural, it is evident that the a of 
la is a suffix of case. As the plural inflexion, a constitutes the ful- 
crum to which the other case-.signs, or suffixes of the oblique cases, are 
added ; and as the genitive plural, it expresses the signification of the 
genitive, without any auxiliary or additional particle.. The Telugu 
personal pronouns use their crude bases adjectivally as their inflexion 
and genitive. The pronouns of the third person, or the demonsti'a- 
tives, genei'ally form their genitives, both in the singular and in the 
plural, by adding i to the root : in the singular a few of them suffix 
as is done by the greater number of nouns in the singular. One 
of the Telugu pronouns uses a, both in the singular and in the plural, 
as the sign of the geniHve, in complete accordance with the Canarese 
and Tulu. The genitive of the reflexive pronouns tdn-u, self,, 
selves, is formed in Telugu by shortening the quantity of the ra iical , 
vowel and suffixing a, as in Canarese — e.y., tan-a^ of self, tam-a^ of 
selves. The adjectival a of some Telugu substantives is evidently 
identical with this genitival a — e.g., ur-a kavi, a village poet, or a poet 

of the village. ■ : , < v' 

In Tamil, though a is placed first in the list of genitive suffixes, -it 
IS now less used than any other sign of the genitive, and indeed is used 
only as the classical genitive of the personal and reflexive pronouns — 
e.p',, nam-a^ our (from ndw,, we), like the Sanskrit mama, my, and 
iava, thy. It is difficult, indeed, to determine whether this suffix has 
retained in Tamil any genitival signification whatever. Whether it be 
attached to a singular or to a plural pronoun, it must Be followed by, 
and be in agreement with, a neuter plural noun j and this circumstance 
would lead to the conclusion that in Tamil it is used as a suffix of 
plurality, not as a sign of the genitive. On this supposition, in the 
words ena keigal, my hands, <3»a would signify -not me, but 

mea, (the things that are) mine. It wo-uld be a ptonominal>djective 
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or possessive plural, not a genitive ; and tlie fact tliat a is largely used 
in classical Tamil as a sign of the neuter plural [e.g., sila, few, literally 
a few things ; pa?a, many, literally many things), shows that this sup- 
position would be a very natural one. 

On tlie other hand, a was classed with genitive suffixes by the most 
ancient Tamil grammarians, and those grammarians, who were remark- 
ably well acquainted with the principles of their own language, were 
perfectly aware that a was also a sign of the plural of “ irrationals.’' 
Moreover, though it is stated by Tamil grammarians that the genitive 
in a must always be in agreement with a plural noun, yet they admit 
that the noun with which it agrees is sometimes singular in form 
though plural in signification — e.g., the expression 7iun~a str'adi, thy 
small foot, occurs in the Chiutamani. They say that foot is here used 
for feet, and this is certainly true j hut it does not follow that nun-a 
is determined thereby to be a plural, for the use of the singular with a 
plural signification, yet with the declensional and conjugational forms 
of the singular, is a fixed usage of these languages. I think, therefore, 
that we may confidently regard this mm-a as an illustration of the use 
of «■, even in Tamil, in connection with the singular. In Tamil, it is 
true, a is ordinarily followed by the neuter plural alone j hut in 
Canarese and Telugu it may be followed by any gender or humber ; 
and the a of the Tamil tan-a^ of self, is evidently identical with that 
of the corresponding Telugu tain-a; whilst the a of nam-a, of us, our, 
is evidently identical Avith the Canarese oiamm-a. Hence, as the one 
a is unquestionably a genitive, so must the other have been originally; 
and thus we are led to the supposition that the Tamil rule which 
requires «. to be followed by the neuter plural is merely a secondary, 
recent, dialectic peculiarity, which has arisen from the influence of its 
accidental resemblance to the sfgn of -the plural of irrationals. This 
peculiarity of the geiiitival a in Tamil may be compared with the 
somewhat parallel case of the use in Hindustani of one possessive 
suffix rather than another, according to tbe gender of the noun which 
follows and governs that to whicli it is suffixed. Though in gramma- 
tical Tamil a is always followed by the plural, yet the vulgar in the 
rural districts commonly use it without discrimination of number, as 
in Canarese and Telugu. Thus, they Avili say nama (or more com- 
monly, as in Casiarese, namma) 4r^ our village ; and this confirms the 
supposition that in Tamil, as in the other dialects, the original use of 
this a was simply that of a suffix of the genitive. In the Ho, a Ivo- 
larian dialect, a is a common possessive suffix ; and it is also, as in 
Tamil, an adjectival formative. 

We have now to inquire whether there is any other language or 


family of languages with which this genitive suffix appears capable of 
being affiliated. There is no direct Scythian analogy for it, and the only 
affinities which I have observed are Indo-European. The most direct 
and reliable Indo-European analogy is that which is presented by the 
personal pronouns, which in some of the Indo-European dialects have a 
possessive in a strongly resembling this Dravidian possessive. If we 
look only at the Gothic meina, my, tJieina, thy, seina, his or its, we 
should naturally conclude the sign of the possessive in these words to 
be, not a, but na (answering to the old Scythian and Brahui m, and 
to the Telugu m) j but on comparing the forms which this sign of the 
possessive assumes in various languages, it appears probable that a 
alone conveys the signification of the possessive ; and that the nasal 
which precedes it in the Sanskrit mama, the Zend mana, and the 
Gothic meina, may merely have been inserted euphouically for the 
purpose of keeping the contiguous vowels pure. Compare mama, Sans, 
my (from ma, I), with tava, thy (from tva, thou) ; and especially com- 
pare the Gothic theina, seina, with the corresponding Lithuanian pos- 
sessives tava-s, savas. In these instances v euphonic is used as the 
equivalent of n. The Indo-European pronominal possessive in a is 
exceptional ; for the primitive languages of that family evince an 
almost perfect agreement in the use of as, or some closely related form, 
as the sign of the genitive singular, and of sdm or dm as the sign of 
the genitive plural. In the later Teutonic dialects, however, a genitive 
case-sign in a becomes exceedingly common, and is found in the plural 
as well as in the singular. Thus in the Frisian all plural substantives 
and such singulars as end in a vowel form their possessive by suffix- 
ing a; in the Icelandic all plurals and all masculine and neuter sin- 
gulars use a as their case-sign ; and in the Anglo-Saxon all plurals. 
Though the oldest Gothic possessives accorded with the ordinary 
Sanskrit forms as and dm, yet the resemblance between the posses- 
sives" of some of the Teutonic vernaculars and the Dravidian possessive 
is deserving of notice. The use of a as a sign of the possessive by all 
plural substantives in Telugu is especially remarkable. Has the Dra- 
vidian a under consideration been softened from as (of which, however, 
there is not the smallest trace or analogical probability), or has it 
been softened from na, the old Scythian suffix 1 ■ The latter supposi- 
tion, though unsupported by evidence, is not an im|)robable one in 
itself ; for wc have seen that the. G$nd nd alternates with d, the 
Scythian ni-na with imia, the Turkish nun with unu. 

(6.) The Malaydlam genitive singular suffix or \de' — In most 

cases this MalayMam genitive takes the shape of indre or inde, of 
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already been described. In en-de, my, tlie inflexional base is o£ itself 
a genitive, and the addition of in is not required •, hence it appears 
that de or dre is an auxiliary genitive suffix, like the adu which is so 
often added to in in Tamil, and is probably from the same origin. 
This suffix is written re ; but it is always added to n, and when it is 
thus added, the compound is regularly pronounced, not as nve, but as 
ndre or nde. Neither the Tamil nor the Malayalam possesses any 
other method of producing the sound which is indicated by these 
letters (a peculiarly euphonic ud), but that of conjoining the final n of 
those languages and the hard r j which, when pronounced in combina- 
tion, have the sound of ndr, or, as some pronounce it, otih, or more 
commonly still, nd. Thus, from en, to say, and du, the regular forma- 
tive of the preterite participle, the Canarese forms endu, saying, or 
having said ; and this in Tamil is written etivu ; but it would be 
erroneous to suppose tu to be the sign of the preterite in Tamil instead 
of d%, for entu- is intended to be, and is pronounced, endu or endru, 
nearly as in Ganarese. 

Hence some analogies to the MalayMam re (in reality de), which 
might be suggested, appear at once to be illusory. The Malayalam re 
was connected by Dr Stevenson with the Canarese genitive m. It has 
been shown that a, not m, is the genitive suffix of the Canarese, and 
that the r which precedes it is properly ar, an inflexional increment 
(like ad and which is inserted between the root and the case-signs 
of three cases, besides the genitive, of certain classes of nouns. The 
Malayc^Iam te (de), on the other hand, is suffixed exclusively to the 
genitive, and no other suffix of case is ever appended to it. Never- 
theless, as I connect de with the Tamil adu^ it, and as with this I 
connect also the Canarese ad and its hardened form ar, it may be 
admitted that in this modified and remote manner the MalayMam and 
the Canarese forms are allied. 

Still more illusory is the apparent resemblance of this Malay fll am re 
or de to the adjectival possessive suffixes of the Hindustani personal 
pronouns rd and ri {e.g., m^rd, mens, mhi, mea), to the correspond- 
ing New Persian inflexion rd (e.y., to-rd, thy, thee), and to ra, the 
Gothic genitive plural suffix of the personal pronouns {e.g., unsara, 
our, izmra, youf), from which the final r of our English our and your 
has been derived. The Hindustani r is supposed by Popp to be 
derived from d; mird, meus, being derived from the Sanskrit madiya, 
my ; but I cannot suppose that the MalayMam form has any connection 
whatever with the Hindustani and the Persian, except, indeed, on the 
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supposition that the d of the Tamil demonstrative neuter singular, 
ada, is remotely connected with the formative d of the Sanskrit pos- 
sessive adjective, , 

The Mala}41am de, like the Tamil adu, is used as a genitive suffix of 
the singular alone, a confirmation of the opinion that it is derived from 
adu, which in its original signification is the neuter singular of the 
demonstrative. In the genitive plural, the Malayiilam uses nde, 
answering to the colloquial Tamil udeiya (from udei), belonging to, of. 
Compare the Malay filam enre, endre, or ende, of me, with the corre- 
sponding Tamil enadu, of me, that which is mine. The l^Ialayllam 
possessive noun mine, or that which is mine, is endredu, from en-de, 
my, and adu, it, corresponding to the Tamil enadu. This latter eTiadu, 
however, is not the genitive enadu, my, with which I have compared 
e^irdre, but a possessive noun in the nominative case ; and though I 
suppose the Mala}41am de to be itself a corruption from ad^t, it, yet 
the demonstrative suffix would be appended a second time, on the 
origin and true meaning of de being forgotten. We see illustrations of 
this repetition of an ancient suflfix in many languages — e.g., nialei-{y)- 
in-in, High Tam. from a mountain ; and this very demonstrative adu, 
it, is twice used in the Tamil negative participial noun ilMdadv., the 
thing which is not ; in which the first d, though a representative origin- 
ally of the neuter singular demonstrative, has lost its proper significa- 
tion^ and become a mere euphonic link of connection, or technical sign, 
in consequence of which d requires to be repeated. 

(7.) Auxiliary suffixes of the genitive in Telugu and Tamil. 

(i.) In Telugu, ydkka, or yoka, is sometimes appended to the in- 
flexion, or natural genitive, as an auxiliary suffix of case — e.g., from 
the ordinary possessive nd, my, is formed optionally the equivalent 
form nd-yokka, my, of me. This suffix is rarely used, and seems 
foreign to the idiom of the language ,• no other pure Dravidian dialect 
possesses any suffix resembling it. A suffix somewhat' resembling 
yokha is found in the Riymahal and Ui4on languages, which contain 
an overwhelming preponderance of K61 elements, though formed pro- 
bably upon a Dravidian basis. The possessive suffix of the Edjmahal 
is ki, that of the Urdon ghi. If these particles are at all connected 
with the Telugu yoka, wffiich seems doubtful, we should be warranted 
ill connecting the whole with the ordinary possessive or adjectival suffix 
of the Hindustani, the feminine of which is K (masculine M), and 
through that suffix with the formative ha of the ■ Sanskrit possessive 
adjectives mdmaka, my, tdvaka, thy, asmdlmm, of us, our, &c, A 
closer analogy to yoka is that of the dative postfix of the Mikir, ,whichl 
is yoh or ayoh ' , ■ - \ 
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(ii.) In Tamil, uddya is commonly appended to tlie inflexion of 
nouns and pronouns as an auxiliary possessiye suffix, udeiya {icdn- 
(y)-a), means belonging to, or, literally, ■whicli is the property of, and is 
derived from the noun udei, property, possession, by the addition of a, 
the sign of the relative participle, on the addition of which to any 
noun it is converted into an adjective. Thus, en-udeiya Icei, my hand, 
means literally the hand which is my property, for en of itself signifies 
my. Through usage, however, there is no difference in signification, 
or even in emphasis, between en and en-iidei-iijya. The Malayfllam 
dispenses with ya or a, the sign of the relative participle, and uses ude 
(in Tamil ^idei), the iminflected noun itself, as its auxiliary suffix of 
the genitive. This suffix is still further mutilated in modern Mala}4- 
1am into de—e.g., putrt-de, of a daughter, udeiya is very largely used 
as an auxiliary genitival suffix in colloquial Tamil, and in some gram- 
mars written by foreigners it is classed with the signs of the genitive ; 
but, properly speaking, it is not a case-sign, or suffix of case at all, 
but the relative participle of an appellative verb used adjectivally, and 
it is to be compared not with our preposition of, but with the phrase, 
belonging to. 

Locative or ‘ Seventh ’ Case. — Dravidian grammarians state that any 
word which signifies ‘ a place ’ may be used to express the locative. In 
each dialect, however, some words or postpositions are so frequently 
and systematically used for this purpose that they may be regarded as 
distinctively locative suffixes. 

In Tamil, kan, an eye, which has also the signification of a place, is 
given in the grammars as the characteristic suffix of the locative. As 
a verbal root, ka?i means to see : its secondary signification was, look ! 
its third, there • its fourth, a place : and in consequence of the last 
meaning it came to be used as a sign of the locative. It is very rarely 
used, and the use of Ml (in Malayfilam Ml), which stands next in the 
list in the ISTaanill, is still more rare. I have no hesitation in saying 
that the most distinctive sign of the Tamil locative is il, a house, a 
place — literally, this place, here. In colloquial Tamil the most com- 
monly used sign of the locative is idattil, a compound suffix, which is 
derived from idam, the ordinary word for a place, attu, the inflexion 
or basis of the oblique cases {id’ -attu), and il, an older, purer word for 
a place, which 'is added to the real sign of the 

locative, with the meaning of our preposition in. The signification of 
the whole suffix is literally, in the place of, or in the place occupied by 
but it is evident that what really distinguishes the locative in this 
compound is il, in — ^the suffix of a suffix ] and that the meaning which 
the entire compound receives in actual use is simply in. In the lowest 
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patois of colloquial Tamil, the locative suffix which is most used is 
I'itta, near, the ijifinitive of a verb.'" The higher dialect of tho Tamil 
uses also vl and within, among, as signs of the locative. 

The ancient Canarese generally used 61, corresponding to the Tamil 
ul, as its locative suffix ; whilst the modern dialect uses alli or ilLi, a 
form which answers to the Tamil il. alli is properly a noun of place, 
formed from the remote demonstrative a; and its fellow is illi, formed 
from i, the proximate demonstrative. These words mean literally that 
place and this place, or there and here, and their use as locative suffixes 
appears to betoken a later state of the language than the use of il and 
id in Tamil, and of <% in Canarese. The locative suffix of the Tuda 
is ulch or orzh, which seems to be simply the Tamil ul rudely pro- 
nounced. r and I seem generally to become in this dialect. 

In Telugu the sign of the locative most commonly used is Id; another 
form frequently employed is andu. 16 is more intensely locative in its 
signification than andu; it means within, and is obviously identical 
with the Canarese 61 and the Tamil ul. andu means simply in,’ and, 
like the Canarese alli, is properly a noun of place. I consider andit>, 
the adverbial noun, there, identical with andu, the sign of the locative. 
It is evidently formed from a, the remote demonstrative, wnth the 
addition of a formative d, whilst indu, the correlative adverb of place, 
is derived from i, the proximate demonstrative. The Canarese also 
possesses adverbs corresponding to these, viz., anta and inta, antalu 
and inialu, but uses them chiefly to express comparison, like our adverb 
than. The Telugu locative suffix andu (meaning on or in) bears some 
apparent resemblance to the Sanskrit antar, among, but this resem- 
blance is illusory ; for andu is derived from a, that, by the addition of 
the neuter formative du, which becomes euphonically ndu, and corre- 
sponds not to the Sanskrit, but rathev to anda, that, the demonstrative 
adjective of the Tamil. The Tula locative suffix is du or d\ tu or f, 


* I cannot forbear noticing the remarkable (though probably accidental) resem- 
blance between the double meaning of il in Tamil'and of in in Latin. Each is 
xised as a locative suffix with the meaning of ‘ in ; ’ and each is used also as a par- 
ticle of negation. The Latin in not only means ‘in,’ but has also the additional 
meaning of ‘ not’ in such compounds as indoctm (like the Gothic un and the Greek 
and Sanskrit a or an privative)' ; and in like mannei; the Tamil il means not only 
‘in,’ but also ‘not,’ Moreover, as the Latin in privative is un, in some other 
dialects, so the Tamil il, not, takes also the shape of al, with a very slight differ- 
ence, not in the meaning, but only in the application. Dr Qundert suggests that 
possibly il is merely the equivalent of ul, meaning existence, and that the nega- 
tive power of ilia rests in the final a, I have shows, however, that this a is the 
pluralising particle of the neuter plural. See “2fep.ter .plural suffix in ft.” The 
neuter singular is il-du., indru, the thing that is not. 
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TfFliicli Dr Gunderfc conjectures may be derived from udu, equivalent to 

Tam. ■within, 61, Old Canarese, or from ede, equivalent to Tara, idei 
or idam, place. The nature of the initial vowel of the Tulu suffix 
seems difficult to ascertain. The d is sometimes preceded by o, some- 
times by a or e; and sometimes it is obliterated, as in Jceif, in the 
hand; a form which suggests Telugu analogies. On the whole it seems 
to me most likely that the Tula locative du or tu has sprung from the 
same origin as the Can. ctdli and the Tel. viz., the adverb of 

jdace there, one form of which in Tula is ade, thither (corresponding 
to ide, hither, a'nd ode, whither). 

In Telugu the postposition ua, -which becomc.s after i, is used as 
a locative suffix in connection with neuter nouns, ni (and hence its 
equivalent na also) is evidently identical with in, the sign of the 
ablative of motion in High Tiunil, which I have supposed to be pro- 
perly a sign of the locative ; and probably this in is the origin of m, 
the Tamil, and ni and na, the Telugu, genitival or inflexional suffixes. 
The genitive is more likely to be derived from the locative than the 
locative from the genitive. With this Telugu locative na we may 
compare the Ostiak locative na, ne, the Finnish and Magyar an and 
en, and especially the Japanese locative ni — e.g., Tedo-ni, in or at 
"Yedo. 

In Telugu, and in the higher dialect of Tamil, the inflexion or 
basis of the oblique, cases, which has generally the force of a genitive, 
is sometimes used to denote the locative also. This is the case in 
Tamil only in those connections in which it is governed by a verb, 
expressed or implied. In Tamil the inflexion -w'hich is chiefly used in 
this manner is attii — e.g,, nilattn, upon the earth. The Malay^lam 
uses aitu in a similar manner j and in Telugu a corresponding cliange 
from ti to ta converts the inflexion or obsolete genitive into a locative 
— e.y., ititi, of a house, iiita, in a house. The same inflexion in ta 
denotes the instrumental in Telugu, as well as the locative — e.g., com- 
pare cMti, of a hand, with cheta, by a hand j but this form seems to 
have been a locative originally. This fusion of the meaning of the 
genitive and locative suffixes corresponds to a similar fusion of the 
signs of those cases which a comparison of the various Indo-European 
tongues brings to light. The genitive and locative case-signs are often 
identical in the« Finnish fanuly of languages also. Bearing this in 
mind, we may conclude that in or one of the most common in- 
flexional increments in all the dialects j in, one of the Tamil possessive 
and adjectival suffixes ; in, the sign of the Tamil ablative of motion ; 
and im, the Canarese sign of the instrumental, with the various shapes 
they take, were all originally locatives, and identical with il, which we 
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have seen is so exceedingly common as a locative suffix, with the 
original meaning of here* 

In all the Dravidian idioms the locative suffixes are used like our 
than, to express comparison. Sometimes the locative alone is used for 
tliis purpose : oftener the conjunctive particle is added to it — e.g.y 
il-um, in Tamil, in Telugu, which compound has the signification 
of our even than. 

The Vocative or ‘ Eighth^ Case. — In the Dravidian languages there is 
nothing which properly deserves to be styled a suffix or case-sign of the 
vocative. The vocative is formed merely by affixing or suffixing some 
sign of emphasis, or in certain instances by suffixing fragments of the 
personal pronouns. The most common vocative in Tamil is the em- 
phatic which is simply appended to the noun. Sometimes, also, the 
vocative is formed by substituting d for the formative of gender — e.g,, 
from Icartan, Lord, is formed hartd, 0 Lord ; by converting the final 
vowel into dy (a fragment of the old pronoun of the second person 
singular) — e.g., from tangei, sister, is formed tangdy, 0 sister ; or by 
lengthening the vowel of the pluralising particle — e.g., from pdvigal, 
sinners, is formed pdvigdl, 0 sinners. Sometimes, again, especially in 
poetry, rational plurals are put in the vocative by appending to them 
fr, a fragment of ntr, you — e.g., ellir, literally all ye. Both in 

Tamil and Malayilam the vocative is often formed by lengthening the 
final vowel of the nominative — e.g., tdri, female friend, voc. tth'e. 
This usage prevails also in Japanese. 

In the Indo-European languages the nominative is often used for 
the vocative, and what appears to be a vocative case-ending is often 
only a weakened form of the final syllable. In the Dravidian lan- 
guages, in like manner, the crude root, deprived of all increments, is 
often used as the vocative. ’ 

In Telugu the vocative singular is ordinarily formed by lengthening 
the final vowel of the nominative (and all Telugu words end m some 
vovel), or by changing the final u into a or d. ara, or ard, from the 
same root as the Tamil pronominal fragment (viz., ntr, ye), is post- 


* Can. and Tel. agree in using al as the base of a remote demonstrative. Can. 
uses tlie corresxJondiug il [illi), here, as a proximate demonstrative, but does not 
give to it the meaning of house. Tel. gives to il the meaning of house {ilu, 
iilu), but does not use it as a proximate demonstrative. ,The demonstrative 
meaning of il, which has disappeared from the Tel. il-u, houate, is retained, how- 
ever, in the longer form, tldgu, in this manner. The radical element in il, here, 
is the proximate demonstrative root i, this, and, ^is would seem to*be the origin 
also of the Indo-European locative i. “ This short'lt,^’ says Max Miiller (p, 227), 
speaking of tho Sanskrit locative i in hrid-i, iu' the heart, ■ is a demonstrative 
root, and in all probability the same root which produced, the preposition in.” 
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fixed as the vocative of masculine-feminine plurals. In addition to 
these suffixes, various unimportant vocative particles, or particles of ex- 
clamation, are prefixed to nouns j some to one number only, some to 
both. In Canarese the vocative is ordinarily formed by appending d, 
by lengthening the final vowel of the nominative, or by adding e or e. 
hlascnline-feminine plurals form their vocative not only by means of e 
or e, but also by suffixing ira or ird, from the same source as the 
Telugu ard—y'iz., the old nir or «?•, ye. Such being the origin and 
character of the Dravidian signs of the vocative, it is evident that we 
cannot expect to find allied forms in any other family of languages. 

Oomfovnid Case-mjns. — As in the Hungarian and other Scythian 
tongues, and in some of the languages of the Eastern islands, so in 
Dravidian, two or more case-signs are occasionally compounded to- 
gether into one. We have already noticed the custom of annexing the 
various signs of the oblique cases to the inflexion or sign of the 
genitive ; bnt other combinations of case-signs are also in use. Thus, 
there is a combination of the dative and locative — e.g., vtttuJchul (vtttu- 
Mc'ul), colloquial Tam. within the house, in which the locative ul is 
combined with the dative or directive Mu, for the purpose of intensi- 
fying in, and educing the meaning of ‘within.’ The higher dialect 
would in this instance prefer vUtiil, the simple locative ; but vUtu- 
Mml is also idiomatic. The ablative of motion in each of the Dra- 
viclian dialects is generally a compound case, being formed of the 
locative and a verbal participle, or even of two locatives — e.g., mane- 
{yyUl-inda, Can. out of the house, from illi or alii, the sign of the 
locative, and iiida, a sign of the instrumental, w'hich is used also as a 
sign of the ablative, but which was, I conceive, a locative originally, 
and identical with im, the Canarese form of the Tamil hi. 

Such compounds may indeed be formed in these languages at 
pleasure, and almost ad infinitum. Another instance of them in 
Tamil is seen in the addition of the dative to the locative {e.g., il-hx, 
idaUil-hi), to constitute the locative-directive, which is required to 
be used in such expressions as, I sent to him. The Itlalayfilam 
mi/chuUa (i.)i-i-k/d and ulla), my, is a compound of the dative of 
the personal pronoun (which is itself a compound), and a relative 
participial form of til, within; in colloquial Tamil, also, a similar 
ibiin is used a» a possessive. 

Possessive Compounds. — The Dravidian languages are destitute of 
that remarkable and very convenient compound of nouns and prono- 
minal suffixes with a possessive signification which is so characteristic 
of the Turkish, Finnish, and other Scythian flimilies. See Oastren’s 
“ Dissertatio de Affixia Personalibus Linguarum Altaicarum,” 
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In Hungarian tijey form tlie following compounds of nr 
with the pronominal fragments, used as possessives : — 


nr-am, my master. 

nr-ad, thy master. 

vr-a, his master. 

%ir-xin-\ onr master, 

vr-at-oh, your master. 
nr-oh, their master. 


W'-aim^ my masters. 
ur-aid, tby masters. 
ur-ai, bis masters. 

nr-aiTirh, our masters. 
ur-ait-ok, your masters. 
nr-ai~k^ their masters. 


These compounds are regularly declined like uncompounded nouns, 
in the usual way ; e,g . — 

uramnak (ur-am-iiak), to my master, 
xiTiinknak {ur-un-k~nak)^ to our master. 
urcdmnak {ur-aim-nak), to mj 
urainknak {y/r-ain-k-nalc)^ to our masters. 

The absence of possessive compounds of this nature in the Dravidian 
languages, notwithstanding their agreement -with the Scythian group in 
so many other points, is remarkable : it is the only point in which any 
structural difference of a generic or class type appears to exist. In 
all the Dravidian languages the possessive, pronouns are prefixed to 
nouns, as in the Indo-European tongues, never postfixed, as in the 
Scythian. There is a class of words in the Dravidian languages com- 
pounded of a noun and a personal sufBx, called conjugated nouns, or 
appellative verbs. See the section in which these are explained. That 
class of words, though it resembles, is not identical with, the Scythian 
possessive compounds. It is identical, however, with the predicative 
compounds of the Scythian languages. 


SECTION IIL—ADJECTIVES, OR HOUNS USED 
ADJECTIYALLY. 


The difference between the Indo-European languages and those of 
the Scythian group with respect to the formation and use of adjectives, 
is very considerable. 

The agreement of adjectives with the substantives which they 
qualify, in gender, number, and case, forms an invariafble characteristic 
of the languages of the Indo-European family ; whilst in the Scythian 
languages adjectives have neither number, gender, nor case, but are 
mere nouns of relation or quality, which are prefixed without alteration 
to substantive nouns. In this particular the Dravidian languages pre- 
sent no resemblance to the Sanskrit, or to . any other member of the 
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ludo-European stock, but are decidedly Scytbian in character. Dra- 
vidian adjectives, properly so called, like those of the Scythian tongues, 
are nouns of quality or relation, which acquire the signihcation of 
adjectives merely by being prefixed to substantive nouns without 
declensional change ; and, in virtue of that acquired signification, they 
are called by Tamil grammarians uH qualitative w’'ords. Parti- 
ciples of verbs, and nouns with the addition of participial formatives, 
are also largely used as adjectives in the Dravidian, as in the Scythian, 
family. Such being the simplicity of the construction of 13ravidiau 
adjectives, it will not be necessary to occupy much time in the investi- 
gation of this department of grammar. It may suffice to state, seriatim, 
the various modes in which nouns or verbs are used as adjectives, and 
the formative or euphonic modifications which they undergo on being 
prefixed to the substantives which they qualify : nor will it be neces- 
sary to state all the modifications which are discoverable in each 
dialect, but only those which apppr to be most characteristic, or which 
are peculiai'ly worthy of remark. 

1. The majority of adjectives in all the Dravidian dialects are nouns 
of quality or relation^ which become adjectives by position alone, with- 
out any structural change whatever, and without ceasing to be, in 
themselves, nouns of quality. Thus, in the Tamil phra.ses pon aridu, 
gold (is) scarce, and tmidi, a golden crown, 2 ^on, gold, is precisely 
the same in both instances, whether used as a substantive in the first, 
or as an adjective in the second. In a similar manner, in English and 
the other modern Indo-European dialects, the same word is often used 
as a noun in one connection, and as an adjective, without addition or 
change, in another connection — e.g., gold is more ductile than silver ; 
a gold watch. Whilst adjectival nouns of this class undergo in the 
Dravidian languages no structural change, their combination with the 
nouns to which they are prefixed is facilitated in certain instances by 
Tiniinportant euphonic changes, such as the assimilation of the final 
consonant of the adjective and the initial consonant of the substantive, 
in accordance with the requirements of Dravidian xjhonetics {e.g,, par 
chilei (for silei), a golden image) j the softening, hardening, or 
doubling of the initial of the suhstantive ; or the optional lengthening 
of the inchided vowel of the adjectival noun, to compensate for the 
abandonment of'the euphonic final it — e.g., Mr, black, in place of haru, 
or vice versd. These changes are jaurely euphonic ; they differ in the 
different dialects, and they contribute to grammatical expression only 
in so far as they serve to indicate the words which are to be construed 
together as adjective and, substantive. It is only on the ground of the 
repuguance of the Dravidian ear to certain classes of concurrent sounds 
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that the changes referred to are required by Dravidian rules ; and in 
the majority of instances nouns sustain no change whatever on being 
used adjectivally. 

In the poetical dialects, adjectival formatives are less used than even 
in the colloquial dialects j and it is generally the crude ultimate form 
of the noun of quality which performs the functions of the adjective 
in classical compositions. Thus, whilst nalla^ good, and yxzZu, many, 
are commonly used in spoken Tamil, the higher idiom prefers, and 
almost invariably uses, the crude nouns of quality and relation, nal 
and 'pal — e.^., nal mri, the good way, and pan (for pal) malar, many 
flowe,rs. 

2. Sanskrit derivatives (neuter nouns of quality) ending in am in 
Tamil, and in amit, in Telugu, become adjectives when prefixed to 
other nouns by rejecting the final m or nm — e.g.y suham, goodness, 
and dinam, a day, become mla dinam, a good day. This, however, 
is in imitation of a Sanskrit rule, and it flows from the circumstance 
that when two Sanskrit nouns are formed into a compound, the crude 
form of the first of the two nouns is used instead of the nominative — 
mhha instead of subham. 

Pure Dravidian nouns ending in am or amu rarely become Adjec- 
tives in this manner ; and when they do, it may be suspected that it 
is through imitation of Sanskrit derivatives. In Telugu, final aimi 
is sometimes hardened into ampio — e.g., from andamu, beauty, is 
formed* andapu or andampit, beautiful. In Tamil, when a noun of 
this class is used as an adjective, am is generally rejected, and aitu, 
the inflexion, suffixed instead — e.g,, from puvam, externality, is formed 
puTottu, external. Sometimes also Tamil deals in this manner with 
Sanskrit derivatives, converting them into adjectives by means of 
the inflexional aUa; but in all instances of nouns ending in am or 
amu, the most common method of using them a<yectivally is that,, of 
appending to them the relative participle of the verb to become {dna, 
Tam., ay ana, Tel., or dda, Can.), without any change, whether struc- 
tural or euphonic, in the nouns themselves. 

3. Many Tamil nouns ending in i-u, d-u, nd-u, or r-w, double their 
final consonants when they are used as adjectives, or when case-signs 
are suffixed to them — e.g,, compare ndA-u, Tam. the country, with 

varalckam, the custom of the country, or ndtt-U,^ the countr3% 
(See the “Inflexional Increments.”) From the corresponding Telugu 
iiM-u, the country, is formed ndti, of the country. In these instances 
the final consonant of the root is doubled aud ’ hardened (or in Telugu 
hardened only), for the purpose of conveying the signification of an 
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adjective ] but in another class of instances tlie root remains uncliauged, 
and it is the consonant of the formative addition that is doubled. 

■When Tamil nouns ending in the formative mhu are used adjec- 
tivally, ml>u changes into ppit — Ixox'a. iru7l^ib^l, iron, and hoi, a rod, 
is formed iruppu (/r)M, an iron rod. A similar change sometimes 
takes place in Telugu, in which inuvm, iron, ■ becomes inupa—e.g., 
•hmpa pMey an iron box. Tamil nouns ending in the formative nda 
and du change in the same maimer to tin on being used as adjectives — 
compare marundu, medicine, and eriidu, an ox, with maruUu 
{ji)pd, a medicine-bag, and eruttu {p)podi, an ox-load. More rarely, 
nouns ending hi the formative vgu change into Ichu both in Tamil 
and Malayalam— e.^., hiirahhU'{p)-padei, a monkey army, from Inmmgu, 
a monkey. These changes precisely resemble those which neuter or 
intransitive verbs ending in d-u or v-u (or with the formative additions 
of mh-n, ng-u, nd-u, &c.) undergo on becoming active or transitive, 
and a similar principle is in each instance apparent in the change ; for 
when nouns of quality are prefixed to other nouns adjectivally, there 
is a transition of their signification to the nouns which they are 
intended to qualify, which is analogous to the transition of the action 
of a transitive verb to the object which it governs. (See “Boots,” 
and also “ The Verb.”) 

4. Each of the inflexional increments, or petrified case-signs, is 
used for the conversion of substantives into adjectives. These are 
in in Tamil and ni in Telugu, attu in Tamil and ti or ti in Telugu. 
In those instances in which m in Tamil and ni in Telugu are used 
as adjectival formatives, their use is optional — in Telugu we can 
say either tella, white, or tella-ni; and in TamU. either niral, shady 
(literally shade, a noun used adjectivally), or (but in the poetical 
dialect only) niral-in. So al^ we may say either moira (Je)ho 2 ')pu, 
Tam. the branch of a tree, or mar'-attu (h)hoppu. In Tamil, am, an 
inflexional increment which is apparently equivalent to in, is often 
used as an adjectival formative — e.g., panan dbppu {panei-am toppu), 
a palmyra tope. The same formative is used in Malayalam also — e.g., 
malam p&xnbn {mala-mn pd'niba), a I’cck-snake. 

It has been shown that the inflexions or inflexional augments aitn 
and ti are in reality locative or possessive case-signs, and that they 
are used to convert substantives into adjectives through the relation 
subsisting between posseasives — e.g., of gold — and adjectives — e.g., 
golden. In consequence of the frequency of their use in this con- 
nection, they have come to be appended even to adverbial forms for 
the purpose of giving to them an adjectival meaning. Thus, from 
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momia, Tol. before, is formed the adjective monna-ti (e.g., monm-ti 
tirpv., the former decision) j and in Tamil, from vadalchii, north 
‘ (perhaps originally a dative), is formed the adjective mdaW -att-u, 
northern {e.g.^ mdahlcattiydn, a northerner). In these and similar 
instances it is plain that the so-called adverbs are in reality only 
nouns used adverbially. 

5. Relative participles of verbs, and nouns of quality converted into 
f relative participles by the addition of participial formatives, are largely 

used as adjectives in all the Dravidian languages. Much use is made 
of relative participles as adjectives by the languages of High Asia ; 
and in Japanese also participial forms of the verb are used as adjectives. 
It often happens that the same root is used, or at least is capable 
of being used, both as a verb and as a noun ; and hence, in many 
instances of this kind in the Dravidian languages, two methods of 
forming adjectives are practicable, viz., either by prefixing the noun 
to the substantive which we wish to qualify, or by using one of the 
relative participles of the related and equivalent verb. The colloquial 
dialect of Tamil prefers the latter method : the former is preferred 
by the poets on account of its greater simplicity and brevity. Thus, 
in Tamil either uyar, height (adjectivally ‘ high ’), or the relative par- 
ticiple uyarnda, high, literally ‘ that was high ’ (from uyar, considered 
> as a verb signifying ‘to be high’), maybe used to express ‘high or 
lofty — e.g,, uyar malei or uyarnda maid, a lofty hill : but uyar would 
be preferred in poetical compositions, whilst uyarnda is better suited 
to prose and colloquial purposes, and is consequently the form which 
is commonly used by the Tamil people. 

6. The past verbal participle of Telugu verbs is sometimes used 
adjectivally in Telugu ; hence when Sauskrit neuter nouns in am are 
used as adjectives, ayi, ‘having become’* (the verbal participle), is often 
annexed to them instead of ayi-na (Tam. dna, Gan. dda, that became, 
that is (the relative participle). It seems evident, therefore, that the 
final i of manj’- Telugu adjectives may be explained as identical with 
the i by which the past participles of verbs ard formed — e.g,, Icindi, 
low, from Idiida, below — e.g., Mndi illu, the lower part of the house. 
The addition of the same i (if it be the same) converts substantives 
also into adjectives — e.g., from hun-u, a hump, is formed Mni, hump- 
backed. (See “ Inflexional Increments,” 7, iy and “ Thff Verb : hTouns 
of Agency.”) 

7. A very numerous class of Dravidi^q .adjectives ’ is formed by 
the addition to crude nouns of quality of the-SujExes of the relative 
participles, more or less modified.- Uyarnda & perfectly-formed 
preterite relative participle, comprising, in ; addition to the verbal root, 
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nd, tlxe sign of the preterite tense, and a,- the sign of the relative ; 
and though the idea of time is in this connection practically lost sight 
of, yet that idea is included and expressed. On the other hand, in the 
class of words now to be considered, the signs of tense are modified 
or rejected to correspond with their use as adjectives, and the idea of 
time is entirely merged in that of relation. It is words of this class 
which are commonly adduced by grammarians as specimens of quali- 
tative words, ov adjectives ; and, if the name can correctly be used at 
all in the Dravidian family of tongues, it is to this class that it is 
applicable. I am convinced, however, that it is more correct to regard 
these words simply as relative participles; and I class them under 
this head, immediately after the investigation of the noun, because in 
most instances the root to which the relative signs are suffixed is used 
by itself, not as a verb, but only as a noun of quality or relation, or as 
an appellative. 

(1.) Many Tamil adjectives of this class are formed by the addition 
of iya to the root — e.g., periya, great, siviya, small. The roots of 
these words are and kvc-u; and as u is merely a help to enun- 

ciation, I do not say that u is changed into but prefer to say that 
iya is added to the root. I have no doubt that we shall be able to 
explain each part of this addition grammatically, without having 
recourse to arbitrary mutations. These adjectives are simply the 
relative participles of “ conjugated nouns." Iya (i-y~a) is compounded 
of i, a sign of the preterite tense, and a, the sign of the relative 
participle, with the addition of y inserted euphouically. In Telugu, 
tlie past participle alone is often used adjectivally without the suffix of 
the relative, as we have already seen ; and the i with which that parti- 
ciple terminates explains the i which precedes the final a of such Tamil 
adjectives as peri-{y)-a, i is the sign of the verbal participle, and the 
addition of a or ya, transforms it into a relative participle. In clas- 
sical Tamil compositions, iya is generally used instead of ina, as the 
sign of the preterite relative participle of ordinary verbs— e. < 7 . , pajy- 
oj.iya, instead of pannina, that made. When the same suffix is added 
to a noun of quality like per-u, great, it converts it into a relative par- 
ticiple, which, with the form of the preterite, contains in it no reference 
to time, and which may therefore be called an adjective. The suffix 
iya being somewhat archaic, readily loses the idea of time, wffiereas 
that idea is firmly retained by ida, ina^ and the other preterite relative 
suffixes which are in ordinary use, 

A good illustration of the adjectival use of iya is furnished by the 
very roots to which we have referred, viz., peru, great, Htu, small. 
When these roots are regarded as verbs, their preterite relative parti- 
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ciples are peruUa, that was or became great, £vuUa, that was or became 
small ; in which participles the ideas of time and change are always 
included : whereas, when peru and sixu are regarded as nouns of 
quality, they are adapted for general use as adjectives by having iya 
suffixed to them — e.^., periya, iiriya {per^-iya, ii-p'-iyci). In this 
shape they mean simply groat and small, without any reference to 
time ; and in consequence of iya being so purely aoristic, adjectives 
of this mode of formation are largely used, per iya, great, kodiya, 
cruel, may properly bo styled adjectives, seeing that they are used 
as such ; but it is a mistake to regard periyar{y)-mi, or p&'iyorn, a 
great man, hodiya~n, a cruel man, and similar words, as adjectives. 
They are compounds of adjectives and suffixes of gender; and are 
properly appellative nouns, as has been shown under the head of 
“ Gender,” and as appears from the manner in which they are used. 
It is remarkable that a or ia is postfixed in K61 also to many adjec- 
tives ; and that the same participle is a sign of the possessive, as a is 
in Dravidian. 

(2.) Some adjectives are formed by simply suffixing a, the sign of 
the relative participle, without the preterite i, or any other sign of 
tense whatever — e.g,, nalla, Tam. good; dodda, Can. great; pedda, 
Tel. great. The examples here given may be, and doubtless are, 
derived from preterite relative participles {nalla'* from the High Tamil 
nedgiya, and dod^a from the ancient Canarese doddida) ; but in some 
instances, a, the sign of the relative participle, ia appended directly to 
nouns, without borrowing any portion of the sign of the preterite. 
We have an instance of this even in colloquial Tamil, viz., tideiya 
{%dei-{p)-a), the ordinary colloquial suffix of the genitive, which liter- 
ally signifies that belongs to, that is the property of, from udei, pro- 
perty, to which a, the sign of the rolatfve participle, is simply suffixed. 
This mode of forming adjectives from substantives by directly suffixing 
a is very common in the classical dialect of the Tamil, especially in 
connection with substantives ending in ct or i — e.g., from malei, a hiU, 
comes malei~{y)-a, adj., hilly, or of a hill; from iunei, a spring, comes 
htnei-{y)~a, that relates to a spring. So also from it, evil, is formed 


* Nalla is generally considered to be a primitive wotd, and a land fid$ adjec- 
tive ; but if Tce^a, bad, is admitted to be a relative partieipSe, from he(}~u, to 
become bad, ifc is reasonable to suppose that. Tudla, good, has also some such 
origin. Accordingly we find a root, nal, goodni^, which is capable of being used 
adjectivally, and then signifies good, and the verb halgju, to be bountiful, to be 
good. The preterite relative participle ’.of this verb that was or is 

bountiful ; and from this, I believe,* the muchAised adjective naUa, good, has 
been derived. ' ' ' > ' 
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it6-(y/)-a, adj., evil. Tlie circumstance that in most of these examples 
the signification of the genitive is as natural as that of the adjective, 
shows how intimately the genitive and the adjective are allied. Never- 
theless, as used in these examples, I regard a as an adjectival termina- 
tion, rather than as a sign of the genitive, and as acquiring this force 
from its being the sign of the relative participle. Indeed, I would 
define these qualitative words {m,alei-{y)-a, &c.) to be the relative par- 
ticiples of appellative verbs. See that class of words investigated in 
the section on “ The Verb.” , , 

This usage, perhaps, explains the origin of the Tamil adjectives 
fata, many, and sila, few, viz., from the roots fjc/i and sil (which are 
used in their crude state in the poets), and a, the sign of the relative 
participle. It is true that these words are also regarded as neuters 
plural j and that in some instances they are correctly so regarded 
ajipears from the phrase palavini {pala-v-in) pdl, the Tamil designation 
of the neuter plural, literally the gender of the many (things). But 
when we look also at such phrases as pala arasar, many kings — 
phrases of constant occurrence, not only in the colloquial dialect, but 
in the classics — the a of this latter pala appears to be used, not as a 
suffix of the neuter plural, or as a sign of plurality of any sort, but as 
a sign of the relative participle, by the use of which yial-a becomes an 
adjective. 

(3.) Many adjectives of this class are formed by the addition to 
nouns of quality of the sign of the relative participle of the future or 
aorist, which is uiii in Tamil — e.g., per-imi^ great. Native gram- 
marians suppose this adjective to be derived from the abstract noun 
penmei, greatness, by the rejection of the final a, and to all other 
adjectives of this class they attribute a similar origin, mei, however, 
not ei, is the suffix by which 'abstract nouns are formed {vide “ The 
Verb ”), and as such it is one and indivisible. It is much better to 
derive perum from per\ the uneuphonised form of the root 
greatness, great, and urn, the ordinary relative participle of the aorist, 
in the same manner periya has been seen to be derived from />£■/■ 
and iya, the relative participle of the preterite, nm is ordinarily 
called the relative participle of the future, but this future will be 
shown, in the part on “ The Verb,” to be properly an aorist, and as 
such to be used very indeterminately with respect to time. Ymnil 
•minang-im kidar, Tam., means, not the stars that wuli shine in the 
sky, hut the stars that shine in the sky, this tense being especially 
fitted to denote continded existence ; and in consequence of tliis loose- 
ness of reference to time, urn,, the sign of the relative participle of this 
tense, is better fitted even than iya to be suffixed to nouns of quality 
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as an adjectival formative. Hence literally that is, was, or will 

be great, is a more expressive and more classical word for great than 
periya. It has already been shown, in the part on “ Sounds,” that 
2)eim, Tam. green, is not a distinct form of adjective, but is softened 
froin pnsam iypaywm) by a dialectic rule, whilst pasum is derived 
regularly from pak-ii, greenness, green, and wot, the particle which is 
now under consideration. 

8. Dravidian nouns of every description may be used adjectivally 
by appending to them the relative participles of the verb signifying 
to become, which are in Tamil 6,na and dgim (also uUa, an equivalent 
word), in Telugu agu and ayina (pronounced aina), in Canarese Ma — 
c.g., ityarvdna {ityarv’-dna), Tam. lofty, literally that was or has 
become high or a heiglit. This mode of forming adjectives is especially 
used in connection with Sanskrit derivatives, on account of their greater 
length and foreign origin. Such adjectives, however, are phrases, not 
words ; but they were at one time incorrectly classed amongst adjec- 
tives by Europeans who treated of Dravidian grammar. 

I may here also again remark, that certain words have been styled 
adjectives by some European writers, which in reality are appellative 
nouns, not adjectives, and which acquire the force of adjectives merely 
from the addition of the relative participles of the verb to become, 
which have been referred to above. Thus, the Tamil words nallavan^ 
a good (man), nallaval, a good (woman), nalladu, a good (thing), are 
appellative nouns formed by the suffix to a noun of quality of the 
formatives of the three genders; and the addition of dna, that has 
become, to any of these words, though it constitutes them adjectives 
in effect, leaves them in grammatical form precisely what they were 
before. Bonus may either qualify another noun — e.g., bourn vir, when 
it is an adjective, or it may stand alofte and act as nominative to a 
verb, when it is a qualitative noun — e,g., bonus virtutem, amat. The 
Tamil nallavan, a good (man), can only be used in the latter sense, and 
therefore is not an adjective at all. 

Gomparison of Adjectives.— -In the Dravidian dialects, comparison 
is effected, not as in the Indo-European family, by means of compara- 
tive or superlative particles suffixed to, and combined with, the positive 
form of the adjective, but by a method closely resembling that in 
which adjectives are compared in the Semitic languages, or by the 
simpler means which are generally used in the languages of the Scythian 
group. When the first of these methods is adoipfeed, the noun of qua- 
lity or adjective to be compared is placed in the" nominative, and the 
noun or nouns with which it is to be compared are put in the locative 
and prefixed. It is generally stated in Tamil grammars that it is the 
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purely that of the locative, and that in Tamil ii and in have in this 
connection the meaning of in (i.e,, are locatives), rather than that of 
from, — e.ff., mattr'-il idu nalladu, Tam. this is better than those, 
literally in those things this is good. 

The conjunctive particle «m, and, even, is often added, especially in 
the colloquial dialect, as an intensitive — e.g., avattr'4l urn idu nalladu, 
Tam. this is better than those, literally even in those this is good. 
Very frequently the noun with which comparison is to be made is put 
in the dative instead of the locative. Sometimes, again, comparison is 
effected by means of an auxiliary verb. The noun with which com- 
parison is to be made is put in the accusative; it is followed and 
governed by the subjunctive or infinitive of a verb signifying to see, to 
show, or to leave; and the phrase is concluded by the subject of the 
proposition, with the adjective to be compared. Thus, in Tamil we 
may say adei-{pypdrhhihm idu nalladu, literally even though looking 
at that this (is) good, or add uida idu nalladu, quitting that this (is) 
good, i.e., this is so good as to induce one to abandon that. Such 
modes of comparison, however, are stiff, cumbrous, and little used 
except by Europeans ; and in the Dravidian dialects, as in those of the 
Scythian group, direct comparison of one thing with another is 
ordinarily left to be understood, not expressed. The effect which is 
aimed at is secured in a very simple manner by prefixing to the 
positive form of the adjective some word signifying much or very,- or 
by appending to the subject of the proposition a sign of emphasis, or 
a word signifying indeed — e.g,, id4 (or idu tdn) nalladu, Tam. this 
indeed is good. In Telugu and Canarese the conjunctive particles u 
and d are not necessarily requtred to help forward the former method 
of comparison, like the Tamil um, nor is this particle generally used in 
the higher dialect of the Tamil itself. The Canarese makes use also 
of the particles anta and inta, antalu and intalu (which, in their 
origin, are compounds of locatives and demonstratives), to assist in 
effecting comparison. 

In all these dialects the superlative is generally expressed by means 
of prefixed adverbs signifying much or very, or by the very primitive 
plan of doubli»g of the adjective itself — e.g., periya-periya, very great, 
literally great-great. . If greater explicitness is required, the method by 
which it is effected is that of putting the objects with which compaii- 
son is made in the plural and in the locative case. Thus, the phrase, 
the tiger is the fiercest animal, would be expressed in Tamil as follows : 
— vilmgugaLil vHgei ho^idu, amongst animals (literally in animals) the 
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tiger is the cruel one. Sometimes, for the purpose of increasing the 
intensity of the superlative signification, the adjectival noun dlO,, all, is 
prefixed to the plural noun -which denotes the objects compared — e.g,, 
in [i.e., amongst) all animals the tiger is cruel. 

It is evident that the modes of forming the comparative and super- 
lative degrees of adjectives which have now been described, differ 
greatly and essentially from those which characterise the Indo-European 
family of tongues. If Dravidian adjectives had ever been compared 
like those of the Sanskrit, it is inconceivable that' so convenient and 
expressive a plan should so completely have been abandoned. The 
Dravidian modes of comparison agree, up to a certain point, with those 
of the Semitic tongues ; but they are in most perfect accordance with 
the Turkish method, and with the modes of comparison which are 
employed in the languages of Tatary generally. 

Eobert de Nobilibus and the Jesuit writers endeavoured to naturalise 
in Tamil the Sanskrit superlative particle tama^ but the Tamil adhered 
resolutely to its own idiom, and the attempt failed. 


Postpositions. — It has already been stated that all the Dravidian 
postpositions are, or have been, nouns. When suffixed to other nouns 
as postpositions, they are supposed to be in the locative case ; but they 
are generally suffixed in' their uninllected form, or in the nominative ; 
and the locative case-sign, though understood, is rarely expressed. It 
seems quite unnecessary to enter into an investigation of the post- 
positions in a work of this kind, inasmuch as they are sufficiently 
explained in the ordinary grammars, and are to be regarded simply as 
nouns of relation. 
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THE NUMERALS. 

In the Dravidian languages each of the cardinal numbers presents 
itself to us in a twofold shape. The first and probably the more pri- 
mitive form is that of numeral adjectives ; the second and more largely- 
used is that of numeral substantives, or neuter nouns of number. The 
numeral adverbs (twice, thrice, &(:.), and also the distributive numerals 
(by twos, by threes, &c.), are formed from the numeral adjectives; 
whilst the ordinal numbers (second, third, &e.) are formed from the 
abstract numeral nouns. 

In the coUoquial dialects the neuter nouns of number are often used, 
without change, as numeral adjectives — e.g., in Tamil, we may say 
ira^du peyar, two persons, though iru or the still more classical 

appellative noun iruvar^ might have been expected to be used. This 
use of the numeral substantive instead of the numeral adjective is not 
ungrammatical, but is in accordance with the characteristic Dravidian 
rule that every noun of quality or relation, though in itself neuter and 
abstract, becomes an adjective by being prefixed to a substantive noun 
in direct apposition. The numeral noun ondru, Tara., ohati^ Tel., one, 
is the only numeral which is never used in this manner, even in the 
colloquial dialects, except in Canarese; the adjectival numerals, oru^ 
ohi, &c., being invariably prefixed to substantive nouns as numeral 
adjectives : the same forms arc employed also as indefinite articles. In 
Canarese alone the abstract neuters are used freely as numeral adjec- 
tives — e.ff., otidu hei^ one hand. The abstract or neuter nouns of 
number are sometimes elegantly postfixed, instead of being prefixed, to 
the substantive nouns which they are intended to qualify — e.r/., instead 
of enidu, Tifm. four oxen, we may say not only nuny' erudu (using 
the noun of number ndnyu, instead of the numeral adjective ndl%), but 
also emdii ndiigv,^ a phrase which literally means a quaternion of oxen. 
This phrase affords an illustration of the statement that the Dravidian 
nouns of number are properly abstract neuters. 

radical forms of the Dravidian numerals will be 
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found to be those of the numeral adjectives, corresponding to the 
oblique case or inflexion of ordinary nouns. In investigating the 
numerals one by one, it will be seen that the neuter or abstract nouns 
of number have been formed from the shorter and simpler numeral 
adjectives by the addition of neuter formatives and euphonic incre- 
ments, or by the lengthening of the root-vowel. It is, therefore, the 
numeral adjectives of the Dravidian languages, not their numeral 
nouns, which are to be compared with the numerals of other families 
of languages. The compound numbers between ten and twenty, and 
especially the higher compounds (twenty, thirty, two hundred, three 
hundred, <fec,), afford much help towards ascertaining the oldest forms 
of the Dravidian numeral roots ; seeing that the numeral adjectives 
which are employed in those compounds exhibit the numerals in their 
briefest, purest, and most ancient shape. 

It is the adjectival form of the numerals which is used in forming 
appellative nouns of number, such as iruvar. {iru~iv)-ar), Tam. two 
persons. The basis of this word is not irandu, the noun of number 
two, but the numeral adjective iru, with the addition of ar, the usual 
suffix of the epicene or masculine-feminine plural. In the colloquial 
dialects, adjectival or appellative nouns of number are formed in this 
manner from the first three numeral adjectives alone — e.g., oruvan, 
Tam. one person (masc.), unus; orutti, one person (fern.), xma ; 
iruvar, two persons j mdvar, three persons (both epicene) ; but in the 
higher or poetical dialects, almost all the numeral adjectives are con- 
verted in this manner into appellative nouns. From these circum- 
stances it is evident that the Dravidian numeral adjectives are to be 
regarded as the only essential portion of the roots of the numeral 
substantives, and probably as the very roots themselves. 

07ie . — Two forms of the numeral sifbstantive OTie are found in the 
Dravidian languages, which will appear, I thiulc, to be allied. The 
first, orii, is that which is used in aU, the dialects except the Telugu ; 
the latter, oka, is used as a numeral in the Telugu alone. 

1. The basis of the first and most commonly used form of this 
numeral is or, to which u is added for euphonisation j, and this con- 
stitutes the numeral adjective one, in all the dialects which make use 
of this base, or-u, in colloquial Tamil, becomes 8r in the poetical 
dialect ; the essential vowel o being lengthened to 6 to*compensate for . 
the rejection of the euphonic addition u. ' dr is also known. The- 
adjectival form used in Tulu is or {ori, one person, ora, once), in Ku, 
ra ; with which the Behistun numeral adjective irra or ra may be 
compared. The Canarese numeral adjective is -identical with the 
Tamil, though its true character ,is somewhat concealed. Instead of 
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oriwan^ Tam., wrtws, Canarese has ohhan-if) and instead of oruval, itna, 
obbal-ti. Ancient Canarese, however, uses also orham, for the former, 
and orhal for the latter j the base of which, o?’, is the numeral root, and 
is identical with the Tamil or-u ov 6r. The abstract neuter noun ‘ one,’ 
meaning literally, one thing, or unity, is in Canarese and Coorg omhi,; 
in grammatical Tamil, onxu (pronounced ondru or omcZm, and in vulgar 
Tamil, onnu ) ; in Telngu (one of its two words), oiidu; in ^IMalayrdam, 
o)in ; in Tulu, in .Qoxxdi, umM ; in Tuda, odd ; hi Urfion,; 

07 ' being the adjectival form of this numeral, it claims by rule to bo the 
representative of the crude root, as well as the basis of the abstract or 
neuter nouns of number signifying one or unity, which are used in the 
various dialects. It remains to be seen whether the derivation of each 
of those nouns of number from or can be clearly made out. 

At first sight the Tamil 07id7'u and the Canai'ese ondu, and especially 
the Malayfilam 07in\ appear to resemble the most common form of the 
Indo-European numeral ‘one,’ which is in Latin (in an older form, 
om-os ) ; in Greek, h ; in Gothic, am*-s. In the Koibal, a Samoiede 
dialect, there is a similar word for one — viz., unem; and we find in 
the Tungusian nm, in Manchu emu. Even in Sanskrit, though ilea 
is invariably used for one, a form has been noticed which appears to 
be allied to the first numeral of the Western languages — ^viz., una-s, 
less, which is prefixed to some of the higher numerals to express 
diminution by one (e.g., 'dnavinsliati, nineteen), like the corresponding 
prefix un in the Latin undeviginti. It would be an interesting cir- 
cumstance if the Malay^llam and the Latin vm-us were found to 
be allied ; but the resemblance is, I believe, altogether illusory, and 
vanishes on the derivation of 07iv! from or being ascertained. It is 
reasonable to suppose that the numeral adjective of the Tamil, om, 
and its numeral noun oimo, mtist he closely related. Now, whilst it 
is impossible, I think, on Dravidian principles to derive oi'u from onxu, 
it will be shown that the derivation of onTu from o?nt is in perfect 
accordance with Dravidian rules ; and if the Malayfilam onrC be simply 
an euphonised form of the Tamil onxu, as it certainly is, every idea of 
the existence of a connection between any of these forms and the Latin 
will have to he abandoned. 

It was shown in the section on “ Sounds ” that the Dravidian lan- 
guages delight ^0 euphonise certain consonants by prefixing nasals to 

them. If the r of 07'u is found to have been converted in this manner 
into nr, the point under discussion will be settled. What analogy, 

then, is there for this conversion ? m/Aru, Can. three, has through 
this very process become in Tamil mAnxu, (pronounced mAndru, mAnd'u, 
or mAriu) ; in JMalayaiam, inAnn\ Again, Uxu, the verbal suffix cle- 
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noting present time in Tamil, has become in the poetical dialect 
pronoimced hindru; and this, in the MaIayS,lam present tense is found 
to be still further softened into Imnnu, and even unnu. In these in- 
stances we perceive that very euphonic alteration by which orei has become 
progressively ondru, ond%i^ oiyriu, and on/ri^ ; and thus the derivation 
of onid from am is found to be strictly in accordance with analogy. 

It may bo objected that the illustrations which have been given 
above exhibit a change of the hard r into ndr, whereas the r ai oru 
is the soft medial; and that, therefore, the analogy, though very 
remarkable, is not complete. I answer that, though the r , of our 
present Tamil oru is certainly the medial semi-vowel, not the hard r, 
yet originally the hard r must have been the very r employed. This 
appears from the Tamil adjective, odd, single. That adjective is 
oTTcei (pronounced oUrei) ; and it is derived from the numeral adjec- 
tive, one. It has been derived, however, by the usual process of 
doubling the final consonant, not from or-u, but from or-u — evidently a 
more ancient form of the word, in which the r was the hard rough r-*- 
that very r which is usually euphonised into ndr. It is not an un- 
common thing for r and r to be thus interchanged — e.g., there are two 
words for black, ham and havu. They differ slightly in some of their 
meanings, but there can be no doubt that they are identical in origin. 

It appears, therefore, that the origin which I have ascribed to onru 
is in complete accordance with analogy. Moreover, if the n of ondm, 
ondw, or 07in\ were part of the root of this numeral, the du w'hich is 
suffixed to it could only be a neuter formative ; and in that event o?t 
should be found to be used as the numeral adjective. . on, however, is 
nowhere so used ; and therefore both the use of or-u, instead of on, as 
the numeral adjective, and the existence of the derivative or{r)ei 
{pttr-ei), single, seem to me to prove tfiat the root of this 'numeral must 
have been or, not ow. 

It may be said that the instances I adduced of the euphonisation of 
r into ndr are capable of two explanations. I shall, therefore, adduce 
some examples to which this objection cannot be made, Can. haru, a 
calf, becomes in Tamil hanvu, pronounced handru. This is vulgarised 
in colloquial Tamil to ha^piu, and in Malay^lam becomes hann\ Yet 
it is certain that the root was har and that there was no nasal in it 
originally, because the Tamil adjectival form, which is always the 
oldest, rejects the nasal and goes back to the original r, which it 
doubles by rule. Thus handrti becomes adjectivally hattr-u — t.g., 
hattr-d, a cow which has a calf. Compare this with d^tei, annual, 
from dndu (gdndei., when), a year, from which it is' clear that dndu was 
originally d-chc. (See “ Euphonic ISTunnatioh.”) ■ ' Tamil itself also fur- 
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nislies us with instances of the euphonic change of r into ndr, with 
respect to which it cannot be doubted which was the origiual form, 
and which the derived. Compare hctu-gu, to become small, and 
hundru, the same, also a small hill. It is evident that Tcutu was the 
older form, from the circumstance that it is from it that all the verbal 
nouns are derived — A^r., hitei, deficiency j hiVTam [huttram), a fault ; 
hutil, a short letter ; huri, a mark, I do not think it can be proved 
that nclr, from n or m, ever changes in Tamil into r. ondrii, one, 
may therefore be derived from or-w, but oru cannot, I think, be derived 
from ondru. Dr Gundert considers ondno an euphonised form of on, 
with the addition of dv,, the neuter formative, and that on and or are 
equivalents, being both verbal nouns from o, to be one. It is quite 
true that such a verb as o exists, that n or an, alternating with am, is 
used as a formative by many nouns, and that n sometimes changes 
into or alternates with r or r — Mai. %ilan = tdar, being, birth ; 
also Tam. pin, after, another shape of which is piv, in pivagu, after. 
I think it also quite possible that the reason why otu was nasalised 
into ondru, and milvu, three, into mundru, was that du, the formative 
neuter particle, had been affixed to them, in consequence of which ot-du 
became ondru, and mUx-du, m/kidru, just as we see that ir, two, by 
the addition of the neuter formative du, became iradu and then iraiidu. 
On the other hand, whilst I admit that each step of this process would 
he a natural and easy one, it appears to me that a comparison of the 
various forms of the numeral one, found in different connections in the 
different dialects, and of the uses to which they are put, show that the 
view I have taken is in better accordance with the process that has 
actually taken place, 

ondru is used as a verb also in Tamil, meaning to unite, neuter, 
the transitive form of which is'orrzi {ottru). ondfi is an adjectival 
form meaning single. 

After the above was written I found the same view of the origin of 
ondu stated in a paper by Mr Kittel in the Indian Antiquary for 
Jaiuxary 1873. Mr Kittel says, “When the affix dv, is joined to a 
short monosyllabic root with final r, the root in this case being or, this 
liquid is sometimes changed into the hindu (m or n) ; 71 or dii thus 
becomes on-d‘U, ov in Tamil on~dru, in the manner I have stated.” 

Though or, inrits primitive, nnnasalised shape, is not now found in 
the cultivated Dravidian dialects as the first abstract neuter noun of 
number for one or unity y yet it appears in one of the ruder dialects of 
the family-~viz., in the EajmahM ; in which the numeral noun one 
is ort, which is evidently formed directly from or. If it be true, as 
has been asserted, that the Eajmah^l ort is appropriated to human 
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beings, it must be identical -witli the Tamil orutt-an^ one man, 
one woman ; the tt of which is a formative, and is derived from the 
pronoun of the third person, ondonff (answering to the Dravidian 
neuter noun ondru) is said to be another BajmaliS,! word for one. 
Compare also the Brahui asit, one, of which as, the crude root, seems 
to bear as close an analogy to or-v, as mus, the crude root of musit, the 
Brahui for three, undoubtedly does to the Canarese mur-u. If in the 
latter case the s and r are mutually convertible, it cannot be consi- 
dered improbable that asit and art, and consequently as and or, bear a ’ 
simiiar relation one to the other. 

2. Telugu makes use of two numerals signifying ‘one.’ One of 
these, ondu, is identical with the 07idru, o-ndu, onn\ <fec., of the other 
dialects. From ondu is formed also an adjectival numeral, iden- 
tical with the Tamil ondri (vulgarly ondi), single. Compare Tel. 
ontigddu, a single man, with the corresponding Tam. ondrihh&ran. The 
other numeral, which is much more largely used in Telugu, is oJtati 
(o&a-ti). The basis of this numeral seems at first sight to be essentially 
different from that which is used in the other Dravidian dialects. 
There would be nothing extraordinary in the discovery in any language 
or family of languages of two roots for one. This would naturally 
arise from the very concrete character of this numeral, and the variety 
of uses to which it is put. Even in Sanskrit we find both eika and 
pratliama. Two is also represented in Latin by duo, ambo, and the 
participial seamidus. The Telugu neuter noun of number for one, 
ohati, means literally one thing, of which the adjectival form is oka, 
sometimes okka. oTcati is formed from oha by the addition of the 
neuter and inflexional formative, ti; and by annexing the usual mas- 
culine and feminine suffixes, the Telugu forms ohmdu or ohadu, one 
man, and okate, one woman, oka beiifg found to be the crude root of 
this numeral, we have now to inquire into its affinitiesj Is the Telaga 
oka derived, as has sometimes been supposed, from the Sanskrit eha, 
one ? It seems not improbable that the Telugu word has some ulterior 
connection with the Sanskrit one, to which it bears so great a resem- 
blance ■ but it is impossible to suppose it to have been directly derived 
from the Sanskrit, like the Bengali ok, or even the Persian yah; for 
the Telugu has borrowed, and occasionally uses, the Sanskrit numeral 
iu addition to its own oka; and it never confounds oka with, ^ha, 
which Telugu grammarians regard as altogether independent one of 
another. It will be seen also that the root of oka is probably Dra- 
vidian, and that words closely analogous to it are used in the Finnish 
languages, by which they cannot be supposed to have been borrowed 
from the Sanskrit. ' Thus, the numeral One iS in Yotiak og, odyg; in 
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Bamoiede, o/ciir, ochui\ oohuT ; in Vogul, ah, ahv; in Magyar, ec/^; in 
Lappish, aht; in Mnnish, yht and also pxi (yh-sl) j in Chereiniss, ih, 
ikta. In the snb-Himalayan languages, we find aho in Lliri, ahhet in 
Naga, and hatha in Knki. In the Scythian of the Behistun tablets, in 
which we find the oldest extant specimen of the Scythian languages, 
the numeral for one is hir, and the numeral adjective derived from it 
irra or ra. These analogies to the Telugu oha, combined with an- 
alogies to the ordinary Dravidian w, show that oha has not necessarily, 
or even probably, been derived from the Sanskrit and if the two 
roots oha and eha are allied, as they appear to be, it must be in conse- 
quence of the relation of the Sanskrit, the Dravidian, and the Scythian 
families to an earlier form of speech. It deserves notice that ra, the Be- 
histun numeral adjective, seems identical with m, the numeral adjective 
of the Ku, a Dravidian dialect. In the Turkish, ‘ one’ is represented 
by Uv, which seems to be allied rather to the Persian hdr in hdri, once 
(and ulteriorly to the Sanskrit vdr, time), than to the Tamil or. The 
Caucasian numerals for ‘ one ’ exhibit a closer resemblance to the Dra- 
vidiau — viz., Lazian ar, Mingrelian arti, Georgian erthi; and it may 
be noticed that as in the Dravidian or, one, «.>, two, so in those Cau- 
casian dialects, r forms an essential part of both those numerals. 

Are the Tamil or and the Telugu oha related 1 I think there can 
be little doubt of their relationship, though there are several links in 
the chain which cannot be made out to my satisfaction. There is a 
verbal root in Tamil, o, which has been supposed to mean, to be one. 
OM and or {ondru and ortt) are supposed ly Dr Gundert to be verbal 
nouns from this o. An undoubted derivative of o in Tamil and Malay- 
dlain is ohha, which in MalayMam and the Tamil of the extreme south 
means ‘altogether,’ ‘all’ (compare Mordvin took, all) ; and this is sup- 
posed by Dr Gundert to be identical with the Telugu oha, one. Every step 
in this process, with one exception, is encumbered with difficulties. It 
is not clear to me that o, the Tamil verbal root, ever means to be one ; 
its ordinary meaning is to be like or suitable — e.g., ohhum, it will be 
like. It is also not clear to me that 07t and or are derived from the 
verbal root o. On the contrary, the verbal root o may have been 
softened from the noun or. The word used for ‘ one ’ must surely in 
every language have been a noun from the very first, not a derivative 
from a verbal rdPot of wider meaning, ohha, the infinitive, means not 
‘one,’ but ‘altogether.’ My chief difficulty, however, is that the hica 
of ohha is the formative of the Tamil infinitive, the root being o, not ok; 
so that it is very difficult to see how this Tamil infinitive got turned 
into an adjectival noun , in Telugu without losing or changing its 
formative. Notwithstanding these difficulties, we can scarcely avoid con- 
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eluding tliat the Tamil olcica and the Telugu ola must somehow he allied. 
If we suppose olcka to have been taken to mean ‘all in one/ which 
no doubt is a meaning it sometimes has, we may see how the Telugu 
may have selected its root for use as a numeral. It would then con- 
vert the verbal root o into a noun by the addition of ht, an ordinary 
adjectival formative, o-lca, the Telugu adjectival noun, would then 
resemble o-lclca^ the Tamil infinitive, in sound, though it would be differ- 
ently derived. It is especially noticeable that Telugu had already at its 
disposal the ordinary numeral ond%i; it is probable, therefore, that oka 
was used at first with a slightly different meaning. The root o seems 
sometimes to be used instead of ondii or oru in Ganarese, in such a 
manner as seems at first sight to confirm the supposition that o meant 
originally to be one — e.y., okhaTmaim, a one-eyed man. On the other 
hand, when we compare this with Can. ohhaim, one person, which is 
clearly a softened form of orhmiu (Tam. orumn), it appears that we 
have here to deal merely with the ordinary numeral or-u. It is notice- 
able here, too, that this o doubles the following consonant, from which 
it appears that it was originally followed by a consonant, evidently n 

Dravidian Indefinite Article . — The Dravidian numeral adjectives ora 
and oka are used, like similar numerals in most languages, as a sort of 
indefinite article. The Turkish uses 6iV, one, in a similar manner j 
and a corresponding usage prevails in the modern European languages, 
as well as in the colloquial dialects of Northern India. The only thing 
which may be considered as distinctive or peculiar in the use of the 
Dravidian numeral adjective one, as an indefinite article, is the cir- 
cumstance that it is not used in the loose general way in which in 
English we speak of a man, or a tree, but only in those cases in which 
the singularity of the object requires to be emphasised, when it takes 
the meaning of a certain man, a particular kind of tree, or a single tree. 
Europeans, in speaking the native languages, make in general too large 
and indiscriminate a use of this prefixed numeral, forgetting that the 
Dravidian neuter noun, without prefix or addition, becomes singular or 
plural, definite or indefinite, according as the connection requires. 

Two . — The abstract or neuter noun of number signifying two or 
duality is in Ganarese eradu^ in Tamil irmj.4% Telugu in 

Tulu radd\ in MalayS,lam rend-u^ in old Malay&lam, as in Tamil, 
irandu, commonly pronounced i'CT^du, in Coorg daiiMT^ GQnd rend 
or ranu, in Seoni G6nd rund^ in Tuda edd. The Singhalese word for 
double is iruntaia. The change of the of the Tamil and the 

ef'adu of the Ganarese into rendu in Telugu is analogous to the change 
of the Tam. ird^ night, into Tel. rt In all the Dravidian dialects tlie 
corresponding numeral adjective is ir, with such minor modifications 
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ns euph-ony dictates. This numeral adjective is in Tamil iru; in the 
higher dialect the increase in the quantity of the radical i compen- 
sating perhaps for the rejection of the final euphonic u. ir is also found. 
The r which constitutes the radical consonant of ir is the soft medial 
semi-vowel, and it evinces, in consequence of its softness, a tendency to 
coalesce with the succeeding consonant, especially in Canarese and 
Telugu. Thus, for iruvar, Tam. two persons (Tulu, irvar), the modern 
Canarese uses ilbar-u (ancient dialect, irvar), and the Telugu iddar-u. 
Instead, also, of the con’ect i7'u]iur2i, two hundred, of the Tamil, both 
the Telugu and the Canarese have imiHvii; and the Canarese word for 
twenty is ippattu, instead of irupattu, which would be in correspon- 
^nce with the Tamil iruhadu and the Telugu iruvei. 

In the Canarese neuter noun of number eradu, two, e is used instead 
of i as the initial vowel ; but in this point the Canarese stands alone, 
and in all the compound numerals, even in the Canarese, the i reap- 
pears. Were it not for the existence of the numeral adjective ir-ti or 
ir, we might naturally suppose the i of the Tamil iratidu and of the 
obsolete Canarese iradu to be, not a component element of the root, 
but an euphonic prefix, intended to facilitate pronunciation, i is very 
commonly so prefixed in Tamil — e.g., the Sanskrit rdjd becomes in 
Tamil irdsd. This supposition with respect to the euphonic character 
of the i of irai}du might appear to be confirmed by the circumstance 
that it disappears altogether from the numeral nouns of the Telugu, the 
Malay§,lam, and several other dialects. The existence, however, of the 
numeral. adjective iru or ir, in every one of the Dravidian dialects, and 
its use in all the compound numbers (such as twenty and two hundred), 
suffice to prove that the i of the Tamil-Canarese numeral noun iradu is 
not merely euphonic, but is a part of the root itself, and that iradti, the 
neuter noun of number, has beSn formed from ir by the addition of a 
formative suffix. A comparison of the various forms shows clearly that 
ir, euphonised into iru, was the primitive form of the numeral adjec- 
tive two ; and we have now only to inquire into the characteristics of 
the numeral noun. 

The Canarese eradu (or rather iradu, as it must have been origin- 
ally) appears to be the earliest extant form of the noun of number. 
The Tamil is irandu, d having been enphonically changed to nd. 
Though there is a nasal in the Tamil word which is now in use, the 
Tamil noun-adjective double bears witness to the existence of an earlier 
form, which was destitute of the nasal, and which must have been 
identical with the Canarese, The Tamil word iratt-u, double, is formed 
directly from irad-u, by the doubling of the d, as is usually done when 
a noun is converted into an adjective ; and the euphonic change of dd 
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into tt is according to rnie. cU or du is a very common termination of 
neuter nouns, especially of appellative neuters, in all the Dravidian 
languages. Thus, from the root Idra, Tam. old, is formed kiradu, that 
which is old. The n which is inserted before d in the Tamil irandu is 
evidently euphonic, .and is in perfect accordance with the ordinary 
phonetic usages of the Dravidian languages. In Telugu every word 
ending in du receives in pronunciation an obscure nasal, whether it 
has a place in the written language or not; and there are many 
instances in Tamil also of the insertion of this nasal before a final d\(, 
for the sake of euphonisation, when it is quite certain that there was 
no such nasal originally in the word in which it is found — e.g., diidic, 
there, ttj-du, here, and ydndu, where, are euphonised forms of 
tdu, and yddu. Compare also Icarandi, a spoon, Tam., with the more 
primitive Telugu garite. The Tamil noun of number signifying two 
must, therefore, have been imdu originally. In the Gdnd ranu, the d 
of irandu has disappeared altogether, a change which is in accordance 
with the Malay^lam corruption of ondu, one, into onrC, The Ui4on 
word for two, enotan, is probably Dravidian. In Urflon, otan, (from the 
Hindi gotan) is a suffix of each of the first three numerals ; conse- 
quently en is to be regarded as the Ur&on root ; and this seems to be 
analogous to the Dravidian er. 

I have little doubt that the root of the Dravidian word is native, not 
foreign, though it is difficult now to identify it with certainty. I can 
scarcely agree with Dr Gundert in connecting it with the root of irul, 
darkness, ird, night, a root which also, he thinks, appears in tr, to saw. 
If we consider the latter verb, however, with its derivatives, apart from 
its supposed connection with irul, darkness, it may be found to supply 
us with the true root, tr means not merely to saw, but still more fre- 
quently to pull asunder, to split ; and from division into two by the act 
of pulling asunder, ir, tr, the word for two, may have been derived. 
The radical form of t7% two, was doubtless short, ir; but the earliest 
shape of tr, to pull asunder, may also have been short, as monosylla- 
bles ending in consonants seem generally to have been. There is 
another root common to all the Dravidian languages, ir, to be ; but 
this seems to be quite independent both of ir, dark, and of ir, two. 

I find that Mr Kittel, also, in the Indian Aniiguaryiov January 
1873, derives the Dravidian word for two from tr, to^plit, especially 
to split off a branch; whilst or, one, he considers to mean a unit 
without a branch. It seems to me, as T' have already mentioned, pro- 
bable that the word for one was originally a noun, and that the verbal 
meaning to co'alesce, to resemble, was .a secondary development. The 
case, however, does not seem to me quite s6 -dear with respect to the 
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origin of the word for two. On the whole, the concrete seems to me 
likely to have been older than the abstract ; that is, the noun or adjec- 
tive two would, I think, naturally come into use earlier than the verb 
to separate into two, to split. 

There are no analogies to zr, two, in any of the Indo-European lan- 
guages, and I am doubtful whether any real analogies to it are dis- 
coverable even in the Scythian group, except perhaps in the Caucasian. 
The Brahui vindicates its claim to be regarded as in part Dravidian, 
or at least as the inheritor of an ancient Dravidian element, by the 
close affinity of its second and third numerals to those of the Dravidian 
tongues. In Brahui, two is z?-ai/ and when this word is compared 
with the Brahui aszt, one, and mm-ii, three, it is evident that in each 
of these instances the final zt or at is a formative suffix which has been 
appended to the root. Consequently «V, the root of zr-at, seems abso- 
lutely identical with the Dravidian zr. Even the Brahui formative evinces 
Dravidian affinities — e.ff., compare irat with the Canarese noun of 
number tradu, and especially with the Tamil derivative iratt-u, 
double. 

The nearest analogies to the Dravidian ir which I have noticed in 
other families of tongues are in the Caucasian dialects — e.g,^ in the 
Georgian ori; in the Suanian (a dialect of the Georgian) eru or ieru; 
in the Lazian zur ; and in the Mingrelian sliiri : compare also the 
Armenian ergov; the Chinese arh or dr. In the Saraoiede family of 
tongues, several words are found which bear at first sight some resem- 
blance to the Dravidian ir. These are sit, side, and especially sire or 
sirL It seems improbable, however, that the Dravidian ir arose from 
the softening off of the initial s of these words ; for in the Finnish 
family this same s appears as Ic ; whence two is in some dialects of that 
family Icit; in Magyar Jcet, ketto; and in Lappish quekt. It has also 
been shown that an initial /o is a radical element in the majority of the 
Scythian words for two; and hence, though the Mongolian kiir-in 
(for Imyar-in), twenty, becomes in Manchu or-in, in Turkish igir-mi, 
we cannot venture to compare this Manchu or with the Dravidian ir 
or er; for it is certain that the latter was never preceded by k, or 
any other consonant, so far back as the Dravidian languages can be 
traced. 

Tkree. — The*nenter noun of number signifying three or a triad is 
in Canarese vnitru; in Telugu mddu; in Tamil raduxu (pronounced 
mdndru, mdudu, and mdriv)-, in Coorg zmtndu; in MalaySlam mdiin’; 
in Tulu rndji {j in Tulu regularly represents r; com. dji, six, with 
dm in the other dialects); in G6nd it is mdnd; in Tuda mdd; in 
t)r&on maiirotan. 
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The numeral adjective three, whicli is employed in three persons, 
thirty, three hundred, and similar compounds, is either or miX. 
The long md is found in the I'amil, Tula, and Canarese epicene nouns 
ondvar, rndvar-u, three persons, and in the Canarese rndvaitu, thirty. 
The shorter form, mzi, is used in three hundred, which in every one 
of the Dravidian dialects is mmindnc (Tul.u miinnUdu) ; and we sec 
it also in the Tamil muppattu, and the Telugu viuppTiei, thirty, and in 
the Telugu muggiir-u, three persons. The primitive and most char- 
acteristic form of tlie neuter noun of number is evidently that of the 
Canarese w/dr-u^ from which it seems clear to me that the Tamil 
m'dnr-u {pxundr-ii) has been derived, by the same nasalising process 
as that by which oxu, one, was converted into onvu. I do not think 
it probable, with Dr Gundert, that rnttru was altered from mundru. 

It -was shown in the section on “ Sounds," that the Tamil r is often 
changed into d in Telugu : hence mUr-v, and m4d-u are identical ; 
and it is more probable that mM-u has been altered from m-dr-u, than 
that midr-u was altered from rndd-u. s and r evince in many 
languages a tendency to interchange, generally by the hardening of 
« into r ; consequently the Brahui mus {mus-it), three, seems closely 
allied to the Canarese m'dr, and still more closely to the Tulu mdjL 
The vowel of mdr-v, was, I have no doubt, originally short, but it 
is doubtful whether the r of mdr-u should be considered as a formative 
or as a part of the ancient root. On the whole, it seems probable 
that the ?• is radical. The final consonants of dvu, Tam. six, and of 
^ru, seven, belong unquestionably to the roots of those numerals. 
Moreover, when "we compare niun-nidTu, three hundred (the same in 
all the dialects), with in-nilru, two hundred, in Telugu and Canarese, 
and wdien it is remembered that the latter has certainly been softened 
from ir-mtru (in Tamil iru-nilru), it seems to be probable that miiTir 
ovdxu has been formed in a similar manner from mur-oi'dvu, and 
consequently that mur, not mu, was the original root of this numeral. 
The same conclusion is indicated by a comparison of the Telugu 
iddaru, two persons, and mitggum, three persons. It seems probable, 
therefore, that mu originally was followed by a consonant ; and the 
softening oif of this consonant would naturally account for the occa- 
sional lengthening of nm into md. ^ 

I have not been able to discover any analogy tb this numeral either 
ill the Scythian or in the Indo-European tongues. The only extra- 
Indian resemblance to it is that which is found in the Brahui ; and 
this circumstance is a striking illustration- of the existence in the 
Brahui of a Dravidian element. The- total absence of analogy to the 
Dravidian mur in other families of- languages leads nae to conclude 
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that it must have been derived directly from some Dravidian verbal 
root. The Latin seeundus is und^jubtedly derived from serjiio?'; and 
Bopp connects the Indo-European i?'i, three, with the Sanskrit root 
tr\ to pass over, to go beyond, signifying that which goes beyond 
two. If this derivation of tri be not regarded as too fanciful, a some- 
what similar derivation of mur from a Dravidian verbal root may 
easily be discovered. There are two verbal roots which present some 
points of resemblance— viz., mini, to go beyond, to pass, and 
to change. The nearest root, ho^vever, is 7mini {murugu, Tam.), to 
turn, from which comes the verbal noun murei, a turn, a succession, 
repetition. 

Dr Gundert derives m4ndru from mu, the radical portion of mu7i, 
before. The root mu appears in various compounds with the meaning 
of before, ancient ; as also m4, a lengthened form of the same root. 
Both mu and mean before, and both mu and mit niean three. 
The identity of the two words seems therefore very probable. It is 
not clear to me, , however, how a word meaning before, came to be 
used for the numeral three. This word is used in its proper sense 
as the basis of the Dravidian ordinal number ‘ first,’ which is vmi-dal in 
Tam., mo-dalu in Tel., in Can. j and it is difficult to suppose 

that the same root should be used also in an improper sense to denote 
another numeral. Mr Kitfcel derives mi),7idru from 7ym, but interprets 
mu as meaning to advance, grow, a further advance. This is ingenious, 
but I cannot find any authority for this meaning, nuidu means mot 
growth, as he represents, but priority, age, ripeness. A secondary 
word, muttru, means completeness. He considers m'dtu, Can., a 
secondary form of the root m7i or m-0,; tu, he says, being frequently 
used to produce such forms. On the contrary, a final ru, which is 
not radical, seems to me very rare. 

The neuter formative du seems to be contained in various shapes in 
the first three numbers, 077dru, irmi,du, m4nd7'u, and also, as will be 
seen, in eindxi, five, du is equivalent to du, and with the addition of 
the nasal becomes ndu, ondru points to an older or~du; irandu to 
and mil7id7m to mdtdu, or, as the scholars whose opinions 
are mentioned above think, to m4-du. 

Four. — The Dravidian noun of number signifying four, or a quater 
nion, is in O&arese rtdlku; in Coorg Tfidhi; ndl'ug 

Tulu TidV ; in Malayalam udl, ndngu; in Tamil 7idlu, 7 id.nhi; in Tuda 
ndrdd ; in G^^\d. ndlu; in IJrdon ndkh-oia 7 i. 

The adjectival or crude form of this riumeral is 7 idl or Tial, In 
Tamil it is oidl-u, in some Telugu compounds 7 ial,’ and this adjectival 
form is often used as a noun of number, instead of 7 \dlku, &c. In 
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composition ndl undergoes some changes. The quantity of the included 
vo-wel, which is long in all the rest of the dialects, is short in Telugu 
compound numbers — e.g.^ compare the Tamil ndtpadu, the Canarese 
7iMvaUu, and the MalayS,]am ndlpadu, forty, with the Telugu ndhihhei; 
and the Tamil oidii-ndru and the Canarese tidl-ndru, four hundred, 
with the Telugu ndn-n4ru. 

The final I also is subject to change. In Tamil it is changed into r 
before p, as in ndvpad% forty; and before n it is assimilated and 
becomes n, in both Tamil and Telugu — e.g., ndnndru (in tlie one), and 
nanntiTu (in the other), four hundred ; in Coorg, tid. These changes 
of I, however, are purely euphonic. It is evident from a comparison 
of the above forms, that ndl (or, as the Telugu seems to prefer it, ndl) 
was the primitive shape of this numeral ; to which hu or gv> was sub- 
sequently added as a formative, in order to constitute it a neuter noun 
of number. This formative leu (pronounced gv) is a very common one 
in the Dravidian languages — e.g,^ nan-gu, Tam. goodness, from tmI 
( = nan) good. The only numeral to which hu or gu is appended is ndl. 
The g which appears in Telugu in the rational plurals, such as dru- 
gurui six persons, is not to be confounded with this formative gu. 
In such connections Tamil uses v euphonic instead of g {e.g.., 
aru-{v)-ar), which proves that g does not add to the grammatical 
expression, but is merely euphonic. Even in Telugu druvur-u may be 
used instead of drugtir-u. 

The change of I, in Tamil, into before the h of this appended 
formative, hu, is an euphonic peculiarity which requires to be noticed. 
In modern Tamil, I in this conjunction would be changed into r ; but 
the change of I into n, before h or g, which we find in the Tamil noun 
of number ndn-gu, is one which, though now uncommon, appears to 
have been usual at an earlier period of* the history of the language — 
e.g., compare Pah-gmii, the Tamil name of the month March-April, 
with the Sanskrit jiame of that month, Phalguna, from which it is 
known to have been derived. This change of I into n, in ndn-gu, 
must have been made at a very early period, seeing that we find it 
also in the Tuda ndnh\ 

nangu in Tam. (from naV) means goodness, beauty j nangu, in Mai. 
beauty. In Can. nal is good ; nali, pleasure, as a verb, is to love. This 
is the meaning of nal in Tam,, doubtless another fown of nxd — e.g.^ 
nanbu, love ; Tel. naluvu, beauty. One of the meanings of ned in 
poetical Tamil is liberal, plentiful, abundant. Comparing this with the 
use of ndl, four, for many, general, <fec., may we venture to assume that 
we have here the origin of the name of this numeral? Mr Kittel says 
that “ the idea of evenness seems to kave guided the Dravidians in the 
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formation of tMs word.”. I cannot find ‘ even/ however, amongst the 
meanings of nal in any of the dialects. If this meaning existed, it 
would suit very well the purpose for which it is used. 

In the entire family of the Indo-European languages there is not 
one language which contjiins a numeral signifying four, %vhich in the 
smallest degree resembles the Dravidian ndl. Here the Brabui also 
fails us ; for it is only in the first tliree Brahui numertils that we find 
traces of Dravidian influences, and the rest of the numerals of that 
language, from four to ten inclusive, are of Sanskritic origin, 
Tliough other analogies fail us, in this instance XJgriaii affinities are 
more than usually distinct. The resemblance between the Einnish 
tongues and the Dravidian, with respect to the numeral four, amounts 
almost to identity, and can scarcely have been accidental. Compare 
■with the Dravidian nal^ the Cheremiss nil; the Mordvin, nile, niUn ; 
the Vogul nile; the Ostiak n^l, nil, njedla, nieda, njeda; the Finnish 
proper neljd; the Lappish nielf nelje, nelld; the Magyar negy (pro- 
nounced nddj). The root of all these numerals is evidently nil or nel, 
the resemblance of which to the Dravidian ndl or nal is very remarkable. 
The Magyar n^gy seems to have lost the original I, through the tendency, 
inherent in the Finnish idioms, to regard I and d as interchangeable. 
The Ostiak njedla or nedla, in which d and I form but one letter, a 
cerebral, constitutes apparently the middle point of agreement. 

' Ewe. — The Dravidian numeral noun five is in Canarese eid-u or 
ayd-u; in Telugu eid-v,; in Tamil ordinarily eind-%i, occasionally, espe- 
cially in the colloquial dialect, aij-u. ; in Coorg anji; in Malay Slam 
CLTlju; in Tulu em’ ; in Tuda iltsh or 4j. The G6nd has seighan or 
seiyan, a word which is derived like sdrdn, six, from' the use of s as an 
euphonic prefix; eiyan is to be regarded as the correct form of the G6nd 
numeral. The UrS,on, and otlnar rude dialects of the North Dravidian 
family, exhibit no analogy to any of the Dravidian numerals above 
four. In Telugu compounds, the word for five is not eid-u, but en-u , — 
e.g,, padiMti-u, fifteen. In this case the medial h is purely euphonic, 
and used for the prevention of hiatus, as in the parallel instances of 
pada{h)dTi(>, sixteen, and padi{h)Mu, seventeen. The Telugu possesses, 
therefore, two forms of five, eid-ri and en-u; and the Tamil eindu 
shows how eklu may have been converted into eww, viz., by the 
insertion of ati* euphonic nasal and the subsequent assimilation to it 
of the dental. 

The numeral adjective five is in most of the -Dravidian dialects ei, 
in Telugu and Tuda L In Tamil, and also occasionally in Canarese, 
ei is in combination converted into ein or eim (in Coorg im) by the 
addition of an euphonic nasal. Thus fifty (five tens) is in Canarese 
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eivaU-u, in Tamil eimhad-u {eim-pad-u), in Telugu (e-hhei), in 
Tuln eiva. Five hundred, is in Cauarese ein-TvAv-u, in Tamil eiM- 
m'lrii, in Telugu e-ndr-V/, in Tula evivAdu. We see the numeral 
adjective five, and the noun of number five, in juxtaposition in the 
Tamil ei-{y)-eind-u, five times five, ei remains also in its pure, un- 
nasalised form in the Tamil eiyar* (ea-(v)-air), five persons. The nasal 
n or ni, which follows ei in the compounds eimbad-u, fifty, and 
eiMjAr-ti; five hundred, is not, I believe, to be confounded with the 
11 of the Tamil eind-u, or the Telugu iiir-u, but proceeds from a different 
source. It is an adjectival increment ; and is added by rule, not only 
to this numeral adjective ei, five, but to many similar words which 
consist of a single syllable, of which the final is a long open vowel, 
when such words are used adjectivally. Thus we find in Tamil not 
only such compounds as einddyei (ei-ih-tiiiei), the five conditions, and 
eimbulan {ei-m-pidan), the five senses ; but also heinnodi {hi-n-nodi), 
a snap of the finger, and keimhei), (kei-m-peii), a widow. This adjec- 
tival euphonic addition seems to be an abbreviation of am or an, and is 
probably identical with tbe inflexional increment. See the section on 
*' Nouns : Inflexion.” What appears to me to prove that e.im is not 
the root of eindu, but only an euphonic form of ei, is the circumstance 
that it is found only before words beginning with hard consonants 
and nasals. Before vowels and semi-vowels it is invariably ei. It 
may be doubted whether the Tarail-Canarese ei or the Telugu ^ is 
the better representative of the original numeral; but the evidence 
of the various dialects preponderates in favour of ei. 

A remarkable resemblance must have been noticed between the 
Sanskrit panchan, five (in Tamil pafija) and the Tamil and Malay^Jam 
anja. It has already been mentioned that ei or eindu is the ordinary 
form of this word in Tamil, The shape in which the word is perhaps 
most commonly used in the colloquial dialect is anju, and this form 
of the word is occasionally, but rarely, used in the classics. So rare 
is its use in correct Tamil, that it is not given at all in the “Nannfil,” 
the classical Tamil grammar, or in any of the classical Tamil diction- 
aries. It is found, however, in the ” Kural,” which is a clear proof 
of its right to a place in the language. The ordinary use of anju or 
anclm in Malaj41am and colloquial Tamil, and ‘ its, occasional use in 
poetical Tamil, have naturally led some to suppose that anju, not 
eitidu, eidn, ei, was the ’original form of this numeral, and that it was 
derived from the Sanskrit panchan by the easy process of the soften- 
ing away of the first consonant. Instead, however, of this supposition 
being confirmed by a comparison of the various Dravidian idioms, and 
of the various forms under which this numeral appears, as would be 
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tile case if tlie analogy were real, it appears to me to be dissipated by 
comparison, like the apparent analogy which has already been observed 
between the Malay&lam one, and the English one. 

The primitive radical form of the Dravidian numeral five is, as 
we have seen, ei or e, as appears from its use as a numeral adjective. 
The abstract or neuter noun of number is generally formed from the 
numeral adjective by the addition of some formative. The formative 
sufiis which is added to ir-u, two, is die; and by the addition of d-u, 
a still more common shape of the formative, ei becomes ei-dii, five, or 
five things; which is in itself a neuter noun, though, like all such 
nouns, it is capable of being used without change as an adjective. 
This suffix d-u is an exceedingly common formative of neuter appel- 
lative nouns in the Dravidian languages, particularly in Tamil ; and 
is doubtless borrowed from, or allied to, the final d~n of ad~u, it, 
the neuter singular of the demonstrative pronoun, eid-u, the numeral 
noun of both the Canarese and the Telugu, is evidently the original 
and most regular form of this word, eid-u could not, I believe, have 
been corrupted from anj-u, or even from eind-%, but the corruption of 
mid-u and anj-u from an original eid~u will be shown to be in perfect 
accordance with usage. 

The first change was from eid-u to eind-u, by the insertion of an 
euphonic nasal, as in the former instances of irad-u, two, changed 
into irand-u. This euphonic insertion of n after certain vowels is 
so common in Tamil, that it may almost be regarded as a rule of 
the language ; and hence preterite participles which end in Canarese 
in ed-u, always end in Tamil in n-du~e.g., compare aled-u, Can. 
having wandered, with aleind-u, Tam. When eidu had been changed 
into eind-u, Tamil usages of pronunciation facilitated a further optional 
change into eiuj-u, or a7y-u. it is a rule of colloquial Tamil that 
when nd is preceded by ei or i, it is changed in pronunciation into 
iij. This change is systematically and uniformly practised in the 
colloquial dialect, and it has occasionally found its way into the classical 
and poetical dialect also. 

Moreover, in changing eind into einj, there is a further change of 
the vowel from ei to a, in consequence of which einj becomes anj. 
This change almost always takes place in Malayalam, and also in the 
pronunciation of, the mass of the people in Tamil. Thus, parehidu, 
Tam. having spoken, becomes in Malayffiam pamnnu; and in this 
instance we see illustrated the change both of ei into a, and of 7 id 
into n; consequently the perfect regularity of the change of eind-u, 
five, into anj-u, is established. Where the Malayalam does not change 
ivi into rj, it changes it into W}r—e.g., uademdu, Tam. having walked, 







is in Malayalam nadannu. This illustrates the process by which 
emd-% became ein-v, in Tulu, and in the Telugu compound 
2 Mdi{Jh)(}n-n, fifteen. It is thus evident that the apparent resemblance 
of the Dravidian anju to the Sanskrit pafichun is illusory. It dis- 
appears on examination, and the slight resemblance whicli does exist 
is found to arise from the operation of Dravidian principles of sound. 
Consetpiently ei or ^ must be regarded as the sole representative of 
the Dravidian numeral, and with this it is evident that neither pan- 
chan, nor any other Indo-European form has any analogy whatever. 
The Sanskrit yxwlc/ia is used in the Dravidian languages in Sanskrit 
compounds, but it is never confounded with eindu or aujiir by native 
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In some of the Finnish tongues the word for five has some slight 
resemblance to the neuter Dravidian numeral eid-ti. The Vogul is 
at; the Ostiak vet or vuet; the Magyar ot (pronounced somewhat 
like This resemblance, however, seems purely accidental, for the 
final t of the Ugrian word for five appears to be radical, whereas 
the final d of the Dravidian noun of number dd-u is simply a neuter 
formative. The Chinese u may perhaps be compared with the 
Dravidian numeral adjective ei 

Dr Gundert, in his private communication to me, and more fully in 
the Journal of the German Oriental Society for 1869, advocates the 
derivation of the Dravidian word for five from the Sanskrit pancha, 
nifter arguing that the Dravidian padi^ ten, is derived from the Sanskrit 
panhtif a row, a row of fives, ten, he proceeds to say — “ If now the 
Sanskrit root paiich serves, by means of the word pahlcti derived from 
it, for denoting ten, it is very probable that five also is derived from the 
same word. In Canarese an initial p is regularly changed into A, which 
the other dialects readily reject. The Caftarese hanchu, to divide, seems 
thus to show that the Tam. and Mai. anju (five) is only a far-advanced 
tadbhava of paftcha. One feels further inclined to derive the Sanskrit 
amsa, a portion, from the aforesaid pancim, a^Ju, as a Sanakritisiug of 
a popular word.” I confess I do not feel convinced. I have gone 
over each step of the ground again, and can find no flaw in the 
evidence from which I conclude that ei is the oldest form of the Dra- 
vidian numeral ; and as that is the form we are always brought back 
to, it seems to me safest to accept it as the point from which we 
should start. 

What appears to be the radical meaning of d ? la some languages 
the word used to signify five properly means a hand, or is derived from 
a word which has that meaning,-— the number of fingers in each hand 
being five. In Lopsius*s opinion, the word for^ten, which is used in all 
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the Indo-European dialects, had its origin in the Maeso-Gothic tai~Jiun, 
two hands. Applying this principle to the Dravidian languages, ei, 
five, might he presumed to be derived from Jcei, Tam. a hand, by the 
process of the softening away of the initial consonant. On the other 
hand, there is no evidence of this process having taken^ place in this 
instance, or of ei having ever been preceded by h or any other conson- 
ant. Though this origin of the word fails us, we need not go out of 
the Dravidian languages for a derivation j and it is increasingly pro- 
bable, after the first few numerals have been left in the mystery in 
which they were found, that each higher numeral in succession has 
been derived from a Dravidian root. It is admitted that the roots of 
six, seven, eight, and nine are Dravidian ; why should we have to look 
to Sanskrit for the root of five alone? The Tamil root ei, which is 
identictil in form with that of the numeral for five, gives a meaning 
which is as appropriate as we could wish. The abstract noun formed 
from this root is eimei, another form of which is eidu, the meaning 
of which is, close juxtaposition without contact, separation by slight 
intervening spaces, like growing stalks of corn or the laths on a roof, 
or like the fingers of the hand held up and expanded for the purpose 
of denoting the number five by signs. This word eidio is formed from 
ei by the addition of the neuter formative dtt, precisely as the Tel.- 
Oan. eidu, five, appears to me to have been formed ; and the identity 
of the two words in composition and shape, and their close resemblance 
in meaning, are certainly remarkable. 

: I find that Mr Kittel Awfo’g'wan/ for January 1873) agrees 

with me in considering the Dravidian word for five independent of the 
Sanskrit panchan. He says — “ aydu is ay + du^ ayndu is ay -t- hindu + 
du. anju too ai + hindu •+■ du, the dio having become ju. Conf, ‘ One.’” 
Mr Kittel writes the word as ay, this being one of the ways in which the 
word is w'ritten in Canarese, ei is more common even in Canarese, and 
the only form used iu the other dialects. He goes on to say — “ The 
rule is, that when to certain long roots, for instance miy {mi) and hey 
{b&), du is joined,, the root is shortened and the hindu put between 
{mindu, hendu). This rule may also explain the short u in this case 
before the hindu in anju. Wherever the du is again dropped, and at 
the same time the hindu, is retained, the theme is optionally an or ayn, 
ayn, aym.” Mr KitteFs illustrations are from Canarese, but the same 
tendency has been shown to exist in Tamil also, in connection with the 
formation of the preterites of verbs. (See Roots, p. 112.) In Tam. vt, 
to be burned, becomes by this rule vendu, having been burnt, mi, to 
bathe, Can,, is not in Tamil, except perhaps under the shape of nindu, 
to swim.' The derivation of eidu, five, from aydu, Can. to obtain, 
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given by Mr Kifctcl, does not appear to me satisfactory. This word 
aydn is in classical Tamil eyd%^ with, the same meaning, to arrive at, 
to obtain, ey'm Tam., like isu in Gan., means to throw ; but I do not 
find in either of these words any trace of the meaning which is neces- 
sary for Mr Ipttel’s explanation, viz., “ the counting of the fingers of 
one hand, forming a go.ing or one turn, a turn." 

Six . — In all the Dravidiau dialects, the difference found to exist 
between the neuter noun of number six and the numeral adjective 
is extremely small. The numera,! noun is in Tamil, Telugu, 
Canarese, and Malay&l.ain, and dr in Tuda; in Gfind s-drdn. In 
Tulu it is dji, a form which bears the same relation to dm that mdji, 
Tnlu, three, does to the Canarese mih'it. 

The numeral adjective differs from the noun of number with respect 
to the quantity of the initial vowel alone, and in some cases even that 
difference does not exist. In all Tamil compounds in which is 
used adjectivally, it is shortened to dt-u — e.g., <iruhadu, sixty. The 
vowel is short in the Canarese aravattu, the Tulu afipa, and the Telugu 
avuvei, sixty ; whilst it is long in the higher compound drunuru, Can., 
djhvddu, Tulu, and dnvdm, Tel., six hundred. In* Tamil it is short in 
six hundred, but long, as in the other dialects, in six thousand. The 
adjectival form of the numerals may, as I have already said, be regarded 
as the original, and the form of the abstract noun of number, where 
any difference exists between it and the adjectival numeral, as a 
secondary form, am, 'therefore, not dm, seems to be the primitive 
shape of the Dravidian word for six. The numbers two and five take 
the formative du ; ‘ one ' also probably takes the same formative ; ‘ four ’ 
takes Jnt. Six and seven, on the other hand, form nouns of number, 
not by means of the addition of a formative particle, but by the length- 
ening of the included vowel. Mr Kitttfl notices that one of the mean- 
ings of in old Canarese is to be strong, or to strengthen, and infers 
that ‘‘ the numeral seems, therefore, to convey the idea of addition * 
a further addition.” This is one of the meanings given to dm in the 
“ S'abdamaiiidarpana ” (Kittel’s edition), the other being the common 
Dravidian one of drying up. This dm, however, like the numeral 
dm, seems to point back to an older at«, and am gives no meaning 
like this in any of the Dravidian dialects. Its root-meaning seems to 
be to break off as a string. Hence as a verbal noun* it would most 
naturally mean severance, a section. The connection between this 
meaning and that of six is not very clear, hut still a connection must 
exist somehow, for it seems to me nearly certain that this am is the root. 
The idea of the old Dravidians may perhaps have "been, that with the 
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number six, wbicb-was the first of the numbers requiring to be reckoned 
on the second hand, a new section of numerals commenced. 

No analogy whatever can be traced between this Dravidian numeral 
and any word for six that is contained in the Indo-European languages ; 
and no trustworthy Scythian analogies are discoverable. In Magyar 
six is iMt; in the Turkish languages Mty, dlte, &c. It may be sup- 
posed to be possible that the first syllable of the latter word, dl, is 

allied to the Dravidian dt, in virtue of that interchange of I and r 

which is so common in the Scythian tongues. • It may be conceived, 

also, that the Turkish alt and the Magyar hat are allied. I have no 

faith, however, in these indistinct resemblances of sound ; for the Magyar 
Jutt seems originally to have had a hard initial consonant, hot is the 
corresponding numeral in Lappish, and hint, Tcunsi in Einnish, in Chere- 
miss hit; whereas there is no reason to suppose that the Dravidian dv 
ever commenced with a consonant ; nor do I suppose it very likely that 
in the rude Scythian tongues, in which even the numerals of cognate 
dialects differ from one another so widely, any real analogy with the 
Dravidian numerals above four would be discoverable. As I have 
already remarked in the introduction, “ Affiliation of Dravidian Lan- 
guages,” the numerals of every family of languages in the Scythian 
group difter so widely fyom every other as to present few points of 
resemblance. 

Seven . — The Dravidian noun of number seven is h'-u in Tamil and 
Malay^Jam, il-ii in Canarese, U’ in Tulu, M-u in Telugu. These differ- 
ences are in accordance with the rule that the Tamil deep, liquid, semi- 
vowel r becomes d in Telugu, and I in Canarese. In the Tuda this 
numeral is Uzh; in Mahadeo Gond, y-enii or y-Hd; in Seoni G6nd, tro. 
A Tamil poetical form is erumei. 

The numeral adjective seveif, which is used in the compound num- 
bers seventy, seven hundred, &c., exhibits a few trivial differences from 
the noun of number. In Tamil, &r~u is shortened to er-%i when used 
adjectivally, like dr-zi, six, which is similarly shortened to ax-u. In 
Tulu, seventy is elpa, seven hundred ^nddu. In Canarese, seventy is 
eppattii, in which not only is e shortened to e, but the radical consonant 
I, answering to the Tamil r, has been assimilated to the initial consonant 
of the succeeding word. In elndru, Can. seven hundred, this assimila- 
tion has not taken place. In Telugu*, the d of M-u does not appear to 
be very persistent. In ^ndru, seven hundred, d becomes I as in 'the 
Canarese ; and in dehhei, seventy (for eduhhei), the initial vowel e has 
been displaced, as that of rei^u, two, according to a peculiar usage of 
the Telugu, which was explained in the section on “ Sounds,” This 
displacement of the initial vowel shows that the e of the supposititious 
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eduhliei was short, as in the corresponding Tamil and Canarese com- 
pounds. As in the case of the other numerals, the short form e.rxt is 
to be regarded as the original ; this in Tamil means, to rise, eru, its 
verbal noun, would mean a rising or increase — an appropriate meaning 
for the second numeral in tlie new section of five fingers. 

It cannot bo determined with perfect certainty which of the three 
consonants r, d, or I was the primitive one in this numeral ; but as 
the Tamil r changes more easily into I or d than either of those con- 
sonants into r, and could also be changed more easily than they into 
the n of the Gond, possibly r, as in Tamil, is to be regarded as the 
primitive form of this consonant, from which d and I were derived. 
It is more probable, however, that I, d, and r are to bo regarded 
merely as different modes of representing in writing one and the same 
primitive sound. 

No resemblance to this Dravidian numeral is to be found in any of 
the Indo-European languages ; and the slight apparent resemblances 
which may perhaps be traced in some of the Scythian tongues are not 
trustworthy. Compare with the Telugu M-u, the Turkish yedi; the 
Turkish of Yarkand yettah (the root of which appears in the Ottoman 
Turkish yet-misJif seventy) ; and the Magyar het. In Armenian, seven 
is yotn, in Tahitian lietu. The h of the Magyar numeral and the y of 
the Turkish may be identical; but both have been derived from a 
harder sound, as will appear on comparing the Magyar het with the 
Lappish hietya, and with the corresponding Finnish sdt in seitserndn. 

Eight. — The Tamil numeral noun eight, bears a remarkable 
resemblance to the corresponding numeral of the Indo-European family, 
which is in Latin octo, in Gothic ahtau. It especially resembles atta, 
tbe manner in which ashfan, Sans, eight, is written and pronounced in 
classical Tamil, in which it is occasionally used in compounds; hence 
it has naturally been supposed by some that the Tamil ettu hnB been 
derived from, or is identical with, this Sanskrit derivative atfa. It 
will be found, however, that this resemblance, though so close as to 
amount almost to identity of sound, is accidental, and that it disap- 
pears on investigation and comparison, even more completely than the 
resemblance between oriTd and one, anju and pancha. 

The Dravidian noun of number eight is in Tamil in MalayMam 
ett-u, in Canarese ent-xo, in Telugu enimidi or ermidi, iiT Tulu eTyna, in 
G6nd anumdx' or armur, in Tuda ett, in MMi ermadi The corre- 
sponding numeral adjective, which should by- rule exhibit the primitive 
form of the word, is en. In Tamil ei^ is used a^jeQtivally for eight in 
all compound numerals — e.g., exp-badu, eighty; eyyxv&Tu, eight hxmdred, 
as also in miscellaneous compounds, such as efpdoayan,, he who has eight 
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eyes, Eraliml The same form is used adverbially in eii-eni, eight 
times seven. In Ganarese, in which the numeral noun is entu, en is 
used as the numeral adjective in envar-u, eight persons (Tara, enmar) j 
■whilst in embattu, eighty, n is changed into m through the influence 
of the labial initial of the second member of the compound. In entn- 
n4ru, eight hundred, the numeral noun is used adjectivally instead of 
the numeral adjective. The Tulu numeral substantive is emna. Tfra 
adjectival form of this numeral, as apparent in enpa, eighty, is simply 
en, as in Tam., Can., Mah, from which it is evident that ma is not a 
part of the root, but an addition to it, which from its resemblance to 
me, the formative of abstract nouns in Tulu and Ganarese {md in Tam.), 
and especially to im, the same formative in ]\tal., may be concluded 
to be identical with it. erinna would thus mean eight-ness, e^ymei is 
found in Tamil, but only with the meaning of poverty, from e\, poor. 
I am indebted for this Tulu derivation to Mr Kittel. I had previously 
been inclined to connect ma with pa, ba, &c., contractions of patia, 
ten, in consequence of the resemblance of the Tulu ejinia to the Telugu 
tnvniidi, the midi of which must be from padi, ten. 

The Telugu noun of number enimidi, though it closely resembles 
the Tulu eiyma, appears to differ considerably from the Tamil etfu, and 
the Ganarese eri,tu; but the difference diminishes when the numeral 
adjectives are compared. ' The Telugu numeral adjective used in 
enabadi or enabhei, eighty, is ena, which is almost identical with the 
Tamil-Canarese eti. There is a poetical form of this word, enb’adi, the 
en of which seems quite identical. It is no objection to this that the 
Tel. n is dental, whilst that of the Tamil-Canarese is lingual, for this 
is of very common occurrence ; comp. Tel. enmi, to count, with the 
Tam. eniyu or eri. In enamandru or enamaiidugur-v,, eight persons, and 
enamanivAru, eight hundred, t?ie m of enimidi, eight, evinces a ten- 
dency to assume the place of an essential part of the root. It will be 
shown, however, that midi is not a part of the root of this numeral, 
but an addition to it ; and consequently en or en, without the addition 
of m, may be concluded to be the true numeral adjective, and also the 
root itself. Thus, the apparent resemblance of the Tamil ettu to the 
Sanskrit derivative atta (euphonised from ashta) disappears as soon 
as the various forms under which it is found are compared. 

The primitive form of the neuter noun of number derived from en 
is evidently that which the Ganarese has retained, viz., entu, which is 
directly formed from en by the addition of tu, the phonetic equivalent 
of dll or du — a common formative of neuter nouns, and one of which 
we have already seen a specimen in eradu, two, and eindu, five. The 
Tamil e^u has been derived from er^^tu by a process which is in accord- 
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ance ATitli many precedents. It is true that in general Tamil 
refrains from assimilating the nasal of such words as e^ptu, and often- 
times it inserts a nasal where there is none in Ganarese — e.g., irandu, 
Tam, two, compared with the Ganarese eradxt.; still this rule, though 
general, is not universal, and is sometimes reversed, Thxis, 

Can. a hen (in modern Ganarese henteyu), has in Tamil become pettei 
— a cliange exactly parallel to that of e7}tu into ettu. 

Much difficulty is involved in the explanation of enimicli, the Telugu 
noun of number which corresponds to ettu and entu. eni, emi, ena or 
en (enaladi, enuhadi, exiladi, eighty) is evidently identical with the 
Tamil-Ganarese en: but what is the origin of the m&s. 'niidi? This 
mw/i becomes ma in some instances — e.g., ena/ma-ndru, eight persons ; 
enamann'&ru, eight hundred ; and the Tulu noun of number eight is 
enma. Shall we consider midi to be synonymous with padi, ten, 
and enimidi, eight, to be a compound word, which was meant to signify 
two from ten ? It will be shown under the next head that in the 
Telugu tommidi, nine, midi is without doubt identical with padi, ten. 
If so, there would seem to be a valid reason for supposing that the 
midi of enimidi, eight, is also derived from the same source, and ap- 
pended to en with the same intent. It will be shown in our examina- 
tion of the Dravidian numeral. ten that padi has become greatly cor- 
rupted in compounds, especially in Telugu; in which the second 
syllable has disappeared in compounds above twenty. If midi, iden- 
tical with padi, were liable to a similar corruption, as is probable 
enough, we may see how enimidi would be softened into enama (in 
enamaxidru, exuxmanivdru), and also into e^ma in Tu,Iu. It is a charac- 
teristic of the Scythian languages that they use for eight and nine 
compounds which signify ten minus two and ten minus one. In some 
instances m original uncompounded wofd is used for eight ; but nine 
is always a compound. The Dravidian word for nine is, I have no 
doubt, formed in this very maimer ; and this seems to be also a 
rational explanation of the origin of the Telugu word for eight. On 
the other hand, in the Tamil-Ganarese idioms, en by itself is used to 
signify eight, without any trace of the use in conjunction with it of the 
word pattu or padi, ten. It is also deserving of notice that in the * 
Telugu enahliei, eighty, the second member of enimidi has disappeared. 
enahhei is of course for enabadi, but if enimidi is eight, e^hty ought to 
be enimidibadi . The use of ena or en alone in the numeral eighty shows 
that ena or en alone, without midi, means eight. 

It is difiicult to determine whether the disuse of ten as a component 
element in the numeral eight of the Tamil and .Ganarese is to be 
regarded as a corruption, or whether the use of ten by the Telugu in - 
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tlie construction of eiglit is itself a corruption, arising from tlie influ- 
ence and attraction of the principle which was adopted in the formation 
of the next numeral, nine. On the whole, I consider the latter sup- 
position the more probable, and therefore regard the Tamil-Canarese 
e/i (in Telugu en or ena) as the primitive shape of this Dravidiaii 
numeral. 

Max Muller supposed en must be identical with er, properly ir, two, 
Mr Clay’s theory respecting the origin of the Telugu enimidi is almost 
identical with this. He supposes the eni of this word to be derived 
from el, in eUi, Tel. to-morrow, or next day, and this ho supposes to be 
an old word for two. In this way he would bring out the meaning 
which is apparently required by enimidi — viz., two from ten. This 
derivation seems very plausible, but unfortunately I can find no trace 
of el having ever meant two. elli is evidently identical with the Tulu 
elle, to-morrow, and apparently identical also with el, Tam. a day 
(root-meaning, a limit, a term), so that its use in Telugu and Tulu to 
denote to-morrow seems analogous to the use of 7idlei in Tamil, which 
is used to mean to-morrow, but of which the real meaning is simply a 
day. Compare the formation of eU-undi, Tel. the day after to-morrow, 
with that of the Tamil ndlei-nindrw, the same, literally, waiting over 
to-morrow. I have already shown that the midi of enimidi disappears 
altogether in ena-hadi, eighty, and that the en or ena, which in that 
word represents eight, is probably identical with the Tam.-Can. ct}, I 
feel constrained therefore to adhere to the explanation I have given. 

en, has no resemblance to any numeral belonging to any other lan- 
guage, whether Indo-European or Scythian ; and it cannot, I think, 
be doubted, that it was first adopted into the list of numerals by the 
Dravidian people themselves. We have not to go far to seek for a 
derivation, en is a primitive and very common Dravidian root, signi- 
fying either to reckon or a number, according as it is used as a verb or 
as a noun. As a verb, it is in Tamil en, (vulgarly e7inv), in Telugu 
enn-u, in Canarese en-usu. We have an instance of its use as a noun 
in eti-sumdi, Tam. a book of arithmetic, literally a number book 
After the Dravidians of the first age had learned to count seven, they 
* found they required a higher numeral, which they placed immediately 
above seven and called en, the number' — an appropriate enough term 
for perhaps the highest number which they were then accustomed to 
reckon, A similar mode of seizing upon a word which denotes pro- 
perly a number or any number, and using it restrictively to denote 
some one number in particular — ^generally a newly-invented, high 
number — is found in other languages besides the Dravidian. Thus, 
in Lappish, lokTce, ten, means literally a“nupiber, from lohJcet, to count. 
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Compare tlie origin of tlie Aryan word for nine, literally the 

new (number). 

Nine . — In all the Dravidian idioms the numeral nine is a compound 
word, which is used indifferently and without change as a noun of 
number and as a numeral adjective. 

The second member of the compound numeral nine is identical with, 
or evidently derived from, the numeral ten, the differences between it 
and that numeral being such as can be accounted for by the phonetic 
tendencies of the various Dravidian dialects. 

The principal forms which this numeral assumes are the following ; — 
in Tamil it is onhad-ii, in MalayMam omhadu^ in Canarese onihhattu, 
in Coorg oyimhadu, in Telugu tomniidi, in Tnlu ormba, in Tuda 
07Lpath’, in Kota ormpatu ; in each of which instances the second mem- 
ber of the compound plainly represents ten. In G6nd, nine is said to 
be anma. A word for nine in poetical Tamil is tO}}du; this means 
also old. It is a curious circumstance that, whilst the Sanskrit word 
for nine means the new (number), one of the Dravidian words for nine 
means the old (number). Another word for nine in poetical Tamil is 
mbdn, in which pd7i represents ten. 

In ordinary Tamil, ten is patt-u; nine is onbad-u {on-pad-u, eupho- 
nically oiirhadu) ; and not only is it evident that patt-u and 2 Md-u are 
allied, but the resemblance becomes identity when pad-u, the second 
member of onbad-u, is compared with the representative of ten in 
irubad-u, twenty — literally twice ten — and similar compound nume- 
rals. Moreover, onhad-u itself becomes onbatt-u when used adverbially 
— e.g., onbatt'-er-u, nine tunes seven. In ancient Canarese, ten was 
patt-u, as in Tamil. In modern Canarese it changes by rule into 
hatt-u ; nevertheless the original labial retains its place in the com- 
pounds ombhatt-u, nine, and embatt-u, eighty ] from which it is evident 
that in Canarese nine is formed from ten, by means of an auxiliary 
prefix, as in Tamil. In Telugu alone there is some difference between 
the word which separately signifies ten and the second member of 
tommidi, the compound numeral nine. Ten is in Telugu padi, whilst 
nine is not tompadi or tombadi, but iotmnidi ; and nine persons is 
tonvnianditgur-u,. It can scarcely be doubted, however, that tommidi 
has been euphonised from tombadi. In the other compound numerals 
of the Telugu (twenty, thirty, &c.), in which padi forms *ef necessity the 
second member, the corruption of padi into hhei or Tiei is still greater 
than in the instances now before us. It may be regarded, consequently, 
as certain that the second 'member of the Dravidian word for nine is 
identical with the word for ten. 'We have, therefore, now to inquire only 
into the origin and signification of the jSfsfe member of the compound. 

' . ' Q. . i' 
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In tlie Tamil onladn, on is the auxiliary prefix by which padn is 
specialised, and we have the same prefix in the poetical form, onhdn. 
on is in Malayaiain and Canareso oto, in Coorg oyim. This on has 
been supposed to be identical with the first portion of the Tamil ondru, 
one (in Canarese and Coorg ondit, in Telugu ondu, in Malayalam on7i\ 
in Tulu 07 iji) ; and Dr Gundert (in his private communication to me) 
expresses himself in favour of this supposition. In Tulu, nine is 
ormba, in the Kota dialect ormpatn, in each of which forms we can- 
not but recognise a development of the ordinary Dravidian or, one, 
from which the compound word for nine will take the very appropriate 
meaning of one from ten. The supposition that the 07i and om of 
the Tain. -Gan. words for nine has the same origin as the Tulu, &c., 
and is used to express the same meaning, has certainly much to recom- 
mend it. A.S padm-ondru, Tam. eleven, means one added to ten, so 
on-hadxi, nine, might naturally be taken to mean one from ten, or one 
before ten. There are some difficulties, however, in the way of this 
supposition. I can find no distinct trace of the syllable on, standing 
alone, having ever stood for one. The form we always find, or to 
which we are always obliged to come back, is or or or. But another 
and greater difficulty comes to view when we compare the Tamil 
on’-hadu with the Telugu tom-midi. We have here a prefix beginning 
with t, which points to the possibility of the Tamil on having ojrigi- 
nally been to7i, and the Canarese om having been tom. What is still 
more worthy of notice is, that in the higher numbers, even in Tamil, 
into wffiich nine enters, 07i is represented by t07i (or its equivalent tol ) — 
e,g., iotpidtu, ninety, tolldyvi'am, nine hundred. In Telugu we find tom 
not only in to7n-midi, nine, but in tom-hlin or tom-hadi, ninety, and 
tomma-ixai'CLTu, nine hundred. In Canarese we find the same prefix 
in tom-hhattu, ninety, though "'nine is omhhattu, and nine hundred is 
omlhaiyi-nUrn. In Coorg, nine is oyim-hadu, whilst ninety, itoivdi'u, 
follows the Tamil, and nine hundred, omhei-nijL7'u, the Canarese. The 
Tulu w'ord for ninety is sonpa, in which mi evidently stands for the 
tom or tol of the other dialects : nine hundred is onnba nMn. The 
Tuda word is enpath. Even in Tamil a poetical form for nine has an 
initial t. This is tondu, of which we cannot doubt that the first 
portion, ton, is allied to the tom of the other dialects. The original 
shape of this prefix must have been tol. The final I is changed into a 
nasal, according to a well-recoguised Dravidian law of sounds, not only 
when followed by a nasal, but even when followed by certain hard 
consonants, el-i-ney, sesame oil, becomes eiynoy ; Ical + malei, stony 
hill, hmmaUi, So also hl + du, having gone, becomes sendru; and 
hol + du, having taken, h}^u (the latter becomes more completely 
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nasalised in tlie Tulu equivalent Icoti and tie Telugu liomi). Hence from 
tol^ old, before, witli the neuter formative d% conies toiidru, antiquity ; 
and from io/, an alternative form of the same root, comes ioudu, the 
word under consideration, meaning also antiquity, priority, but contain- 
ing amongst its many meanings that of nine. The Telugu tom appears 
to have been derived from iol, not tol, though both forms were doubt- 
less identical originally ; and in Telugu the meaning, first, before, is 
more distinctly developed than in Tamil — e.ff,, toli-vAraimo, the first 
day of the week; iol-nddu, the day before. This gives us a satis- 
factory explanation of the prefix by which in Telugu nine, in Tamil 
and MalayMam ninety and nine hundred, in Oanarese ninety, are 
formed. It properly means the number standing next in order hefor& 
the number to which it is prefixed. Thus in Telugu nine means the 
number before ten; in Malayiilam, Tamil, and Coorg, ninety means 
the number before a hundred; and in Malay^am and Tamil nine 
hundred means the number before a thousand. The word for nine 
sometimes found (as has been mentioned) in poetical Tamil, to^du, 
means properly before ; but, as used, it signifies, like the Telugu word 
for nine, the number before ten. When the Telugu, Tuhi, and Canarese 
numbers for ninety are compared with the Tamil, Malaya.lam, and 
Coorg, we are struck with the greater regularity of the latter com- 
pounds. The Telugu tom-hhei and the Canarese tom-hlrnttio are meant to 
denote nine tens ; but tom, the prefix used to denote nine, does not 
properly mean nine at all, but is only the first part of the numeral 
nine, which is itself a compound. The Telugu and Canarese compounds 
for nine hundred, tommamvitrit, and omhkayi-nUru, are formed on the 
same plan, but with a fuller representation of both parts of the 
number nine, which they adopt as their first member. The Tuju 
word for ninety, sonpa, is very curiously constructed. Comparing it 
with eJpa, seventy, and enim, eighty, it seems evident that pa means 
ten ; but son, the first part of the word, finds no place, as the corre- 
sponding Telugu and Canarese particles do, in the Tu}.u word for nine. 
It appears to be the equivalent of the tol, ton, and tom of the other 
dialects, the meaning of which is, before ; but in order to bring oat 
the meaning of ninety, tins particle should have been prefixed to a 
hundred, like the Tam.-Mal., not to ten. In Tamil and MaJayWam, 
on the other hand, the composite numeral nine is "^together lost 
sight of in the construction of the compounds ninety and nine 
hundred, and these compounds are formed in perfect accordance with 
rule by prefixing iol, before, to the word a hundrad, to form ninetjq 
and the same tol to a thousand, in order to form nine hundred. In 
these instances tol is used in its proper original signification of before, 
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without any reference to the use of the same prefix (if indeed it be 
the same that is used in Tamil, as it certainly is in Telngii), to form 
nine. We^hotild naturally expect to find the Tamil-Canarese word for 
nine formed in the same manner, and by means of the same prefix, as 
the Tamil and Malayalam words for ninety and nine hundred ; and if 
we could suppose the oldest form of the Tamil nine to have been 
ton-lad%y and that of the Canarese tom-hliattu, corresponding to the 
Telugu foM-midi, this would have been the case. As it is, we must 
consider it possible that the prefix of the Tamil-Canarese word for 
nine may be a representative of the word for one ; though the reasons 
why we should prefer to derive the Tamil ov, and the Canarese om, 
like the Telugu tom, from tol or tol, before, with the initial t softened 
away, seem to me still weightier. 

The native Tamil grammarians derive the prefix tol, in the words 
for ninety and nine hundred, directly from oribadu, the word for nine. 
First, they say, the badxi of onhadti, is lost ; then on is changed into 
ton; then this is changed into to]!, (See “NannfiL”) The plan of 
deriving anything from anything was evidently not unknown to the 
ancient grammarians of the Tamil country. 

It seems scarcely necessary now to add, that there is no affinity 
whatever, as some have surmised, between the initial portion of the 
Tamil onbadxi and the Greek hvia, the Sanskrit form of which is 
navan. The Manchu onyan, nine, has not only some resemblance to 
the Dravidian word, but seems to be a compound formed on similar 
principles. Nevertheless the ultimate component elements of the 
Manchu word — emu, one, and jmn, ten — have no resemblance what- 
ever to the Dravidian. 

Ten . — In all the Dravidian languages the words used for ten are 
virtually the same; in Tamirjoatt-w, in modern Canarese hatt-u, in 
the ancient dialect patt-xi, m Tulu pati, in Telugu padi, in Tuda 
pattu, in Guild pudth. In those Tamil compound numerals in which 
ten is the second member — e.g., irubadu, twenty, pattu becomes padn 
(euphonically ppadu or badu), which is in close agreement with the 
Telugu padi. In Tamil poetry we sometimes find pdn (euphonically 
bdii), instead oi pattu, as the second member of such compounds- 
cnbdn, nine, inihdn, twenty. This may possibly be an euplioiiically 
lengthened forin, of pan, equivalent to pad-xi. 

In the Tamil compound numerals under twenty, in which ton con 
stitutes the first number, nineteen is patton-badu, the first portion of 
which, when compared with the last, appears to be an adjectival form 
of padu, seeing that the word used for ten in all the other compounds 
is certainly adjectival ' Twelve is pannirandu, the first portion of 
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wliicli, pan^ is eitlier an abbreviation of padin, the adjectival form of 
ten in general rise, or is identical with pan, the supposititious radical 
form of pda, the poetical word for ten mentioned above, ^ In all the 
other compound nnmerals in Tamil, the first portion representing ten 
is padia, which is formed from pad-n, the radical form, and in, the 
adjectival formative' — a particle which is much used, as we have seen, 
as a locative and ablative case-sign, as a sign of the possessive, and 
still more frequently as an inflexional increment. The addition of in 
converts a noun into an adjective. (See Nouns.’’) padin is the 
form of the word for ten which enters most commonly into other com- 
pounds — c.y,, 2^(-idinmar, ten persons, padimnmlangii, tenfold. The 
Malayalam forms are identical with those of the Tamil, with the 
exception of the word for twelve, pandire!t},du or pandrendn, in which 
the pan of Tamil and the other dialects is represented hy paiid. 

The Telugu simple numeral padi, ten, is evidently identical with 
the Tamil padu (the root form of pattu), just as adi, Tel. it, is evi- 
dently identical with adti, Tam. In the compounds under twenty, 
padi undergoes more changes than the corresponding Tamil word. In 
eight and nine it becomes midi; in the numbers above ten, padi, pada, 
pad, or pi^dd, with the exception of twelve, which is pawatndn {pan- 
neni'ii) ; compare 2^<X'n7iiddara, twelve persons, and nineteen, which is 
pandommidi {pan-tomtnidi). The pan of the Tamil compound here 
appears twice. In the compounds from twenty upwards, in which ten 
is the second member of the compound, and is a numeral noun, 
is materially changed. In twenty and sixty it is altered to vei, in 
thirty to phei, in seventy to hbhei, and in the other numbers to hhd. 
This change is effected by the softening of the d of padi, after which 
pa-i or ha-i would naturally become hei, and then vei. 

In Canare.se, ten is liattu, by the chahge of p into h, which is usual 
in the modern dialect ; in the ancient dialect, as in Tamil and Malay- 
Arlam, it is In the compound forms between ten and twenty, in 

which ten is used adjectivallj’’, and is the first portion of the word, 
paitu is generally represented hj padin, as in Tamil. The exceptions 
are eleven and twelve, in which pad is replaced by pan—e.g,, pan- 
no7idu, panneradu. Before one thousand in old Canarese we find 
paym instead of pari or padin. In tlie compounds above twenty, in 
which ten holds the second place, pattu (hattu) becOmes hJiaUu or 
vativ., or remains paitu, according as euphony requires. The difference 
between Canarese and Coorg, with respect to ten and the numerals 
into which ten enters, are so slight, that only one ijeed be mentioned. 
In the numbers from thirteen to eighteen inclusive, patiu is represented 
in Coorg, not by prcidin, but by padun, which is evidently an equiva- 
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lent form. Tte Tu|.u rises pat^ for the noun of number, and putt’, 
fad, pad'n, and pddUn, as ’ the numeral adjective. In twenty and up- 
wards, yjctiJi’ becomes jpa, va. In compounds like irvatonji, twenty-one, 
the of patf is represented by t. In pdd'nel’, seventeen, we find an 
euphonic lengthening of the vowel of paU\ the only thing resembling 
which, in any of the dialects, is the poetical Tamil f)dn. 

Dr Gundert (in the private communication already referred to) 
suggested the possibility of the Dravidian word for ton, or padi, 
being directly derived from the Sanskrit panhii, and more recently (in 
the German Oriental Society's Journal for 18C9) he has advocated this 
derivation in more decided terms. “The word for ten,” he says, 
“ which Caldwell derives from a Dravidian root, pad, is nothing but 
a tadhhava from, panldi (Sans,), a row of fives, ten. From this first 
we have the tadbhava pandi (Tam.), a row of guests, tlxmpandu, ten 
(still retained in the Mai. pajid-iru, twelve). It bears also further 
abbreviation in padu, padi, pei (in Tamil pani, properly y^anni), 
whilst it is found lengthened again by the suffix of the neuter termina- 
tion iw (Tam. from 

It seems, I admit, more reasonable that the Dravidians should have 
borrowed their word for ten from their Aryan neighbours than that 
they should have borrowed from them their word for five. Ten being 
not only a higher number, but one that could not fail soon to acquire 
a special value in calculation, it would not surprise us to find the word 
for thjs number borrowed by a less cultured people from a more cul- 
tured. On the other hand, the word used in all the Dra-sidian lan- 
guages for a hundred is native ; one of the Telugu words for a 
thousand is native ; and it is only the words for the high abstract 
numbers, a laMi and a crore, that are invariably borrowed from the 
Sanskrit. If so, the possibility of the Dravidian word for ten having 
been borrowed from the Sanskrit is met by the improbability of this 
being done by people who could invent words of their own for a hun- 
dred and a thousand. Besides, if the Dravidians felt any temptation 
to borrow from the Sanskrit its word for ten, they would naturally, as 
it seems to me, have chosen daian, the word which they found in con- 
stant use, instead of panhii, a derivative from paiiolia, five, denoting 
ten in certain compounds only (e.g., ptaiihli grtva, one who has ten 
necks, JUdmivd^ but generally meaning merely a row. panhti is some- 
times used in Telugu without alteration in tatsama, compounds with 
the meaning of ten; but the tadbJhava panti, which is somewhat nearer 
the Dravidian word^for ten in appearance, has never this meaning, but 
only means a row. In Tamil, the tatsama panhti is unknown ; but there 
are two tajbhavas, pmdi and patti, both signifying a row, of which 
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the former generally means a row of guests. No trace of the meaning 
of ten adheres to either of these words, nor are 'paHv, or •padi ever 
supposed by native scholars to be derived from paiikti, or connected 
with its iadhhavas, pandi or patti, notwithstanding the fondness of 
native scholars for deriving everything they can from San.skrit. The 
two words are kept carefully separate in pronunciation and usage, and, 
as far as appears, it was only in its secondary meaning of a row that 
the old Dravidians thought fit to borrow the Sanskrit word. Dr 
Gundert’s strongest point is the use ot pand for ten in parulirendu, 
the Malayrdam word for tw'elve. The strength of this point seems to 
me, however, a good deal diminished 'when we compare the word he 
refers to, ‘pand'irmd'u, Miil, with pannirmjdu, Tam., pannoidu, Tel., 
pmimradu, Gan., and especially wdth the Tnhi jmd’rdcV (^or pevd'ra^d'), 
in which latter word the n of the other dialects has altogether disap- 
peared, Compare also the Cauarese pmmond'ii, eleven, with the padin- 
ondni or padinomt! of the Tamil and Malayfilam, and especially with 
the pattonji of the Tulu. When we find the pan which represents tea 
in the word for eleven in one of these dialects resolving itself in two 
other dialects into padin (from padu and in), and in one coming back 
bodily to it is but reasonable to suppose that the pan of the . 
word for twelve has also originated in this way ; and if this explana- 
tion holds good for pan, it will also, as appears, hold good also for 
pand, which is, after all, a little nearer padin than pan itself is. Even 
on the supposition of pan being, not a corrupted form of padin, but an 
old equivalent of pad-u (surviving in Tam. hni-ldn, twenty, possibly 
lengthened from pan *), it would not be necessary for us to look to the 
Sanskrit pankti for an explanation of it, for pa7i might very well be 
supposed to have the same relation to padu or padi that am or an, the 
obsolete demonstrative pronoun, has t® adu or adi, the forms now in 
use in Tamil and Telugu respectively. I prefer, notwithstanding this, 
deriving the pa^i of the various words for eleven and twelve from 
padin, and would give the same explanation to the pand of the 
MalayllJain word. 

Though I am not prepared to accept the derivation of the Dravidian 
padit or padi from paiikti, yet I admit the difficulty of deriving this 
word satisfactorily from a Dravidian ■ root.. It is to be remembered, 
however, that it is equally, if not more, difficult to deifeermine the root 


* Native Tamil grammarians consider the final &n of the poetical inpdn (pro- 
nounced iruhdn), twenty, &c., as a poetical expletive. I should prefer calling it 
a poetical formative. The fact, however, that they consider the only represen- 
tative of ten in such words, shows that the supposition that p&n sometimes stood 
for padu or patiu at an ancient period, must advocated with caution. 
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of tile Sanskrit dasan. If the final du or di of or pad% is a 
neuter formative, as it may be conclnded to be from the analogy of so 
many other numerals, we have to look for a verbal root like ya, from 
■which ov padi would naturally be derived, is not no'w found 
standing alone as a verbal root, even in Tamil, but there is a large 
number of roots extant of which pa is the base {pad, pan, pami, pay, 
p}ar, pal, with lengthened, specialised forms of the same), the generic 
meaning of which is extension, increase, multiplication ; and possibly 
pa<lu (or pa-ii) may be derived from this base. I may suggest also 
an alternative derivation — ^viz., from to divide. The classical 

Tamil grammars teach that paitu may, in certain connections, be 
written jouMw — e.g., oni palidu, one ten, iru puhdn, two tens.* The 
use of this h, which is the peculiar Tamil letter called dydani, and a 
sort of guttural, is generally considered pedantic (see “ Sounds : 
Alphabet ’'), but in this instance it may be supposed to represent an 
original guttural consonant, which could only have been h or g. This 
would give us pag-u, to divide, as the root of pahdu, and pahdu would 
then correspond to the ordinary derivative from this root pagudi, a 
portion (classical Tam. pdl, pdttru, pdnmei), a division. The meaning 
• the word would then convey would suit the purpose to which the 
numeral ten is put exceedingly weU. Another and very common cor- 
ruption of pagudi, a division, is pddi, half. 

Since the above was written I have seen Mr Kittel’s paper on the 
Dravidian numerals, in the Indian Antiqtiary for January 1873. 
His remarks are as follows ; — 

10. pattu, pandu, pannu, padin, padn, padi, payin, pay, pa [root], 
paiUt [Can.], pawn, pronounce pattu [Tam. to be pronounced pattni], 
to come together, joinj a joining or combination of all the ten 
fingers.” . * 

To this he appends the following note : — > 

“The first three forms are quite regular — ie., par + tu {tu~du, 
conf. under ISTo. 1), par-vdu {—pandu, No, 1). The single 
in the three subsequent forms at first sight looks strange ; but all 
difficulty is removed when considering the form joa in the end [begin- 
ning]. This pa is unchangeable, whereas the liquid r falls under the 
rule of S'ithilatva (cf. No. 4) — ?!.«?., the rule that in many cases a liquid 
before 7c, g, cf, ^is so slightly sounded that no double consonant is 
formed, and accordingly has simply been dropped, so lh.vd,pa + du {di) 

This explains peculiar word for ten, in what is styled ancient’ Tamil, 
whi?h we find in Dt: E “Comparative Dictionary.” This is oruyahadu 

{so also onbakadu, nine, and irupakuda, twenty), the meaning of which, when the 
words are separated, is ot'u palidu, one ten. 
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Las remained : edr, erde, breast ; bculuhi, barduhi, life [class, coll. 
Can,] d appears twice in tlie form of y; see under Ko. 3, and 
compare the J (a known cognate of under ISFos. 1 and 5 [Tulu], 
We add that paiildi [Sans.], when meaning the number 10, is a tad- 
hhami of the Dravidian pattn, just as muktd [Sans.], pearl, is a ladhhava. 
of -i/mltit, and svkti [Sans.], a curl, a tadhhava of siittu,” 

Doubtle,ss jKiUu could have been regularly derived in the w<ay Mr 
Kittel describes, yet I am unable to accept this derivation ; for, as a 
matter of fact, I can find no trace of r in the words for ten in any of the 
l)ra vidian dialects, patin, in Canarese, is parru (pronounced patMi) in 
Tamil, andy^affw in Telugu. poxTii, Tam., means, it is true, to unite, to 
solder, to adhere, &g., but its radical meaning is to grasp. Metaphy- 
sically it means attachment. I consider it a secondary theme, of which 
the primitive form is par', which, from a comparison of the related 
secondary themes in Tamil — pari, intrans. to escape, trans, to 
pluck, para, to fly, pared, to utter a sound — must have meant to 
move rapidly. It is noteworthy that Mr Kittel, so far from considering 
patUi, Drav. to be a tadhlmva of panJeti, Sans., turns the tables 
on Sanskrit by representing panUi itself to be a tadhhava of pathi. 

A Hundred. — In all the Dravidian dialects this word is Jinir-w. 
Telugu, in addition to ndr-ii, has vanda. In Tulu, ndr-u becomes 
nddu, which is an illustration of the tendency of that dialect to soften 
down the hard r of the other dialects into d or j. 

I have not been able to discover any resemblance to ndr-u in any 
other family of tongues. In no two Scythian stems do we find the 
same word used to express this high number; nor indeed amongst 
such rude tribes could wo expect to find it otherwise. One and the 
same word for hundred, sliglitly modified, is used in every language of 
the Indo-European family, a remarkablh proof of the unity and ancient 
intellectual culture of the race ; and tlie Finnish word for a hundred, 
sata, has evidently, like some other Finnish words, been borrowed 
from that family of tongues. 

In Telugu and MalayMam, n'dr^t, n4ru, ashes, powder, is identical 
with Qvdru, mtru, a hundred. In Tamil, ashes, to reduce to ashes, is 
ndru, pronounced nearly like ndru. The word is written both with t 
and with t% in Tel. and Mai. ; so that the difference in Tamil between 
■niru, ashes, and nilru, a hundred, resolves itself into a mere question 
of pronunciation. There cannot be any doubt that we have here the 
origin of the Dravidian word for a hundred. Dust, powder, would 
naturally appear to a primitive race an appropriate name for a number 
v;hich must have seemed to them innumerable. 

A Thousa^id . — The Dravidian words for thousand are dyiram, Tam. 



the numerals, 

and Mai; and also ^avam, Can.; vi 

sdvira or savara, and sdra, are evidently identicj 
derive both from the Sanskrit sahasra. The Tam 
corruption of the Sanskrit. Dr Gundert deriv 
sahasiram, a-a^yiram, dyiram. 2 priori we m 
hnd the DravMian languages borrowing from th 
espres.sing this very high numeral. The Telno'' 
vein, i.s a purely Dravidian word, and ' is the p 
K^eyu4u); is also used. I am inclined to cc, 
the root ve, to be excessive, to be hot, harsh, &c. 

Ordinal Numbisrs.— -I t is unnecessary in this 
attention to the ordinal numbers of the Dravid 
that they are formed directly, and in the simp 
trom the cardinal numbers, by means of suffixed 
participial forms. The only exception is that of 
the word signifying first, which in most of the Dr 
in the Indo-European, is formed, not from the card 
from a prepositional root. In the Canarese a 
numeral one itself is the basis of the word used fr 
the first ordinal in Tamil and Telugu is mndal, a ^ 
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iiltimate base, mu is evidently a word of relation, signifying, like tbe 
Sanskrit priority ; and witli it I connect Tam. to be old, pro- 
perly mu, as found in mudu, antiquity, this also being a species of 
priority, viz., priority in time. In all the Dravidian idioms, tbe other 
ordinal numbers, from two upwards, are formed directly from the car- 
dinal numbers by the addition of formative suffixes. The same suffix 
is added to every numeral in succession, without change either in the 
cardinal number or in tlie suffix itself. 

The ordinal suffix of the grammatical Telugu is am, wffiich is instead 
of a^a, from «//■«, to become, the y of which verb is generally changed 
into V — mUdava, third: Canarose adds ane to the cardinal 

numbers — e.g., m'drane, third ; the ordinal of the Tamil is formed by 
adding dm to the cardinal — e,g,, mdndrdm, third. The clear and 
certain origin of the Tamil suffix dm from dg-um, poetically and 
vulgarly dm, the aoristic relative participle of dgu, to become, illus- 
trates the origin of the suffixes of the Telugu and Ganarese, which, 
though considerably changed, are undoubtedly identical with the Tamil 
in origin. 

The arlverbial forms of the Dravidian numerals are formed by means 
of another class of suffixes from the same auxiliary verb dgu, to 
become. In this instance the suffixes which are used by Tamil, 
dvadu, &o., are neuter participial nouns used adverbially. Oftentimes, 
however, adverbial numerals are formed by the addition of nouns 
signifying succession, &c., to the cardinal or ordinal numbers — e,g., 
iru-m'mei, Tam. twice, literally two times. 

The multiplicative numbers, as has already been stated, are the same 
as tlie numeral adjectives. 


Affiliation. — It only remains to inquire what evidence respecting 
the affiliation of the Dravidian family of tongues is furnished by the 
preceding investigation of the numerals of that family. 

The evidence is not only decidedly opposed to the supiposition that 
the Dravidian languages are derived from the Sanskrit, but also, so far 
as it goes, seems inconsistent with the supposition of the descent of those 
languages from the Aryan family. Even if we accepted Dr Gundert's 
theory that the words for five and ten are Sanskrit tadhhavas, that 
would only prove that the less cultured, people had borrowed certain 
words from the more cultured. Borrowing something from a friend 
is one thing, being related to him is another. An ultimate relation- 
ship of some sort between the Dravidian languages and those of the 
Indo-European family may perhaps be deduced, or at least guessed at, 
from other departments of the gi-ammar \ but on this point, as it 
appears to me, the numerals are silent. The only resemblance I can 
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find between the Dravidian numerals and tliose of any Indo-European 
language (excluding for tire present tbe debated five and ten), is tlie 
resemblance of tbe Telugu oha, one, to the Sanskrit ehi, as well as to 
the Ugnan oy, alz, and okur; and in that instance it seems possible 
that the Sanskrit itself may have inherited a Scythian numeral, the 
numeral for one of the Greek, Gothic, Celtic, (fee,, being derived from a 
different base. All the other numerals of the Indo-European languages 
can be traced to the same forms, and are virtually identical ; and hence, 
when we find in the Dravidian numerals, as I think we do, no resem- 
blance to those of the Indo-European tongues, with the exception of 
the abnormal Sanskrit ehciy we seem to be compelled to conclude that 
the Dravidian languages cannot be Indo-European. 

On the other hand, a comparison of the Dravidian numerals with 
those of the Scythian tongues appears to establish the fact of the 
existence of Scythian analogies in this department, as in many others, 
of the grammar of the Dravidian family. The resemblance between 
the Dravidian one and four, especially the latter, and the correspond- 
ing numerals in the Einno-XJgriau languages, is so remarkable, that we 
may almost regard those numerals as identical. The same statement 
applies to the word for ‘ one ’ which is found in the Scythian version 
of Darius’s cuneiform inscriptions at Behistun. The numeral four, and 
the other numerals above one, are not contained in that unique relic 
of the ancient Scythian speech of Central Asia ; and in this case the 
negative argument proves nothing. Professor Hunfalvy doubts the 
relationship of the Dravidian word for ‘ one ’ to that in the Finno-Ugrian 
languages. He shows that the resemblance of the Votiak off, one, to 
the Telugu oka, diminishes considerably when it is compared with the 
Finnish ff/it {ffksi); but he refrains from showing that there is anj? 
similar diminution of resemblarcce in the case of the Dravidian numeral 
four, the identity of which with the Finno-Ugrian word he must, I 
think, have admitted. The fact that the Dravidian word for four, 
which seems not only to resemble, but to be identical with, the Finno 
Ugrian word, cannot be explained, as most of the Dravidian numerals 
can, by derivation from a Dravidian root, seems to me to add weight 
to the supposition that this resemblance can scarcely be regarded as 
fortuitous. It may perhaps be thought that the resemblance of only 
two numerals at most (one and four), out of ten, cannot be considered 
to prove much j but it is to be borne in mind that this resemblance 
is all, or nearly all, that is generally observed in the >Seythian languages 
themselves between^the numerals of one family of languages and those 
of other families belonging to the same group. Where the arithmetical 
faculty is not strongly developed, words of number are formed slowly 
and irregularly, and are easily changed or forgotten. 
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PAET V. 


THE PRONOHH. 

Much light is thrown by the pronouns on the relationship of languages 
and families of languages; for the personal pronouns, and especially 
those of the first and second person singulai’, evince more of the qua- 
lity of permanence than any other parts of speech, and are generally , 
found to change but little in the lapse of ages. They are more per- 
manent even than the numerals, the signs of case, and the verbal 
inflexions ; and though, like everything else, they are liable to change, 
yet their connections and ramifications may be traced amongst nearly 
all the languages of mankind, how widely soever sundered by time or 
place. In some instances the personal pronouns constitute the only 
appreciable point of contact or feature of relationship between lan- 
guages which appear to have belonged originally to one and the same 
family, but which, in the lapse of time and through the progress of 
mutation, have become generically different. This remark especially 
applies to the pronouns of the first person, which of all parts of speech 
appears to be the most persistent. A remarkable peculiarity of the 
Japanese is the absence of personal pronouns, properly so called. Usage 
alone determines which of the three persons is denoted ; as in English, 
it is usage that determines that ‘your servant’ means I, and ‘your 
honour,’ you. 

SECTION I—PERSONAL PEOUOUHS. 

1. Pjronoujst of the First Peesof Singular. 

Comparison of Dialects . — Our first inquiry must be, what appears to 
have been the ^primitive form of this pronoun in the Dravidian lan- 
guages ? A comparison of the forms it assumes in the different dialects 
may be expected to throw much light on this question. It will be 
well to exhibit the facts of the case first, with only such explanations 
as seem to be necessary,- reserving to the end the consideration of the 
inferences which the facts appear to establish. 









FIRST PERSOK SINGULAR. 


I innsfc here remind the reader of what I have said in the Introduc- 
tion respecting the relation subsisting between the classical and collo- 
quial dialects of the principal Dravidian languages. There is a pre- 
sumption in favour of the antiquity of words and forms found in the 
literature of those languages, especially when found in the grammars 
and vocabirlaries, which are at least seven or eight hundred years old, 
and are regarded as works of authority ; but on the whole it is safer to 
regard those words and forms, not as necessarily more ancient, but 
only as probably more ancient, and certainly more classical. In citing 
those dialects, therefore, I shall cite them, not, as has generally been 
done, under the names of the ancient and the modern dialects, but as 
the classical and the colloquial. . 

It will be seen that in all cases I compare, not only the nominatives 
of the personal pronouns found in the various dialects, but also the 
inflexional bases of the oblique cases and the pronominal terminations 
of the verbs. The base of the oblique cases of the pronoun of the first 
person in the Indo-European languages seems altogether unconnected 
with the base of the nominative. In the Dravidian languages it is 
evident that the nominative and the inflexions of this and of all pro- 
nouns are substantially the same. Differences, it is true, are apparent, 
but they are comparatively insignificant, and are generally capable of 
being explained. Where the inflexion differs from the nominative, but 
agrees with the verbal endings, we may reasonably suppose the in- 
flexion a better representative than the nominative of the oldest shape 
of the pronoun. In most of the dialects, the included vowel of each of 
the personal pronouns is long in the nominative, short in the inflexion. 
In such cases, the inflexion might be supposed to be an abbreviation 
of the nominative, made for the purpose of enabling the base to bear 
the -weight of the case-signs. On the dlher hand, as in the Dravidian 
languages the nominative of the personal pronouns is only used -when 
it is emphatic, the lengthening of the included vowel of the nominative 
m,ay be regarded merely as a result of emphasis. On the whole, the 
latter supposition seems preferable. . (Compare the lengthening of the 
vowel of several of the numerals, when used not as adjectives, but as 
substantives.) It seems desirable also to compare the plural forms of 
this pronoun with the singular. The mode in which the personal pro- 
nouxis are pluralised will be explained under a separate head; but the 
plural forms themselves will be cited here, for the sake of the light 
they may be expected to throw on the initial consonant and included 
vowel of the singular. In all cases - it will be foiled that the ultimate 
base of the singular and that of the plural are . identical. 

Unlike the Indo-European tongues, as best reproseutod by the Vedic 
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Sanskrit, in whicli the plural of the first person has the force of ‘ I and 
they,’ and that of the second person ‘ thou and they,’ the plurals of the 
Dravidian languages seem to be simply the singulars with the addition 
of suffixes denoting plurality. The reader is requested to remember (see 
note on Transliteration, preceding Sounds) that in most of the 
Dravidian dialects y has come to be pronounced before initial c—e.,g,, 
in Tamil, m, my, is pronounced yen. This y (and the corresponding 
1 ) or w before o) has frequently made its appearance in the translitera- 
tion into the Koman character of words commencing with e, and some- 
times even in cases where a comparison of dialects was the object in 
view. No notice will be taken of this euphonic y of pronunciation in 
the following analysis. I cite each word as it is written by the best 
classical writers, believing that the written form of the word best 
represents the manner in which it was actually pronounced when the 
language was first committed to writing. If y appears anywhere in 
this analysis, it is because in that instance y has a place in the written 
language, and appears to be radical. 

In colloquial Tamil the nominative of the pronoun of the first 
person singular is n&n: in classical Tamil it is y&n or n6i,n^ more 
commonly the former. The “ Nannul,” the most authoritative grammar 
of this dialect (the date of which cannot, I think, be later than the 
eleventh century), gives both forms, y&n or but always places 
ydw first. This proves nothing, I think, respecting the relative an- 
tiquity of the two forms; it only proves that ydn was regarded by 
the author of the “ Nannfil,” as it is still regarded, as more elegant 
than 'n&Yh. The inflexion of this pronoun in both dialects is en. It -is 
here apparent, and will be seen in all the other dialects also, that the 
included vowel vibrates between a and e. The personal terminations 
of the verbs are en in the colloquial ; and m and hi, and occasionally 
an, in the classical dialect. (I omit all consideration of those forms of 
the Tamil verb which, though regarded by native grammarians as 
belonging to the first person singular and plural, are in reality im- 
personal.) The corresponding plurals are — nom. colloquial, ndtm, 
ndngal; classical, ydm or ndm ; inflexion, coll, nam, eugal; class, em, 
nam. The nom. ydm is more common in the classics than ndni; but 
in the inflected forms nam is regarded as nearly, if not quite, as 
elegant as em—^.g., naimr-emar, our party, nostrates. In the classical 
compound eldm, all we, corresponding to eltr, all you, the plural 
nom. is dm. Personal terminations of the verb — coll. 6m; class. 
em, 6m, am, dm, 6m. 

At first sight we might suppose nam and nern to be the pronominal 
terminations of the class. Tam. nadandanam, nadandanem, we walked, 
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and of many similar verbs and conjugated nouns — nouns with which 
a pronoun is combined (see “ Glassification of Dravidian Verbs,” 
“Appellative Verbs or Conjug^ed Nouns”); but the % of these ter- 
minations is merely euphoi^lmd is used to prevent hiatus. 'When 
it is omitted, the vow^JiT which, it had kept separate coalesce — 
6.//,, 7iadanda-am becomes nadanddm; nadmda-e^n, nadandem. The 
termination dm is the only one now used in the colloquial dialect. 
This could not well have been derived from but would spring 
naturally enough from dm. Of this we have an illustration in the 
fact that dm, contracted from dgum, or d~um, it is so, yes, is some- 
times written, as well as pronounced, dm. Moreover, whilst many 
instances of the change of a into e or ei, and also o, can be adduced, 
I do not know any of the converse of this. 

In Malayalam the nominative is Mn (the initial n of which is the 
nasal of the palatals, pronounced like ni in onion). The inflexion 
is ordinarily en, as in Tamil ; but in the dative imJcJd is often used, 
as well as the more regular enaJek^ and enikk\ en is here altered to 
in, a form which I do not find in any of the other cultivated Dra- 
vidian dialects. The verb in ordinary MalayRlam is destitute of 
personal terminations ; but in the poetry an inflected form is frequently 
used, in which the termination representing this pronoun is in, as in 
Tamil. In conjugated nouns the personal termination, as an or en . — 
e.g., adiyan or adiyen, I (thy) servant ; plural nom. ndm, ndm, nam- 
■Aal, nannal, nummal; inflex, namal, ennal, em, and also no, ndm, 
nom, num. Personal terminations of verb (in the poets), 6m. The 
shortness of the included vowel of nannal, and the ordinary use of this 
form, rather than of eknal, as the inflexion, are noticeable peculiarities 
in the Malay&him plural. Another peculiarity is the occasional use 
of ntm instead of ndm, answering to '*the 6m which forms the per- 
sonal termination of the verb in poetical Malayalam and colloquial 
Tamil. 

In colloquial Canarese the nominative of this pronoun is ndmi, 
nearly as in Tamil, the hiflected form of which, as seen in all the 
oblique cases, is nan\ The crude form of this pronoun nd is also 
used as a nominative, This is a peculiarity of Canarese and Telugu ; 
but the use of nt, the crude form of tlie pronoun of the second person, 
instead of ntiu, has its counterpart in Tamil, in whiclf nt is the only 
form of the nominative known. In the classical dialect, or what is 
commonly called “Old Canarese,” the nominative is dn., ydn, or dm; 
the inflexion, en, is identical with that of the ifamil in both its 
dialects. ' The pronominal terminations of the first person singular of 
the verb are enu, %n%, and ^ in the colloquial dialect, and en in the 
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classical. It is deserving of notice that the final u or nu of the 
personal terminations, as of the isolated pronouns, is frequently 
dropped in the colloquial dialect. The personal termination of this 
person of the verb, when nu is dropped, becomes e, with which the 
Tulu termination may be compared. Plurals ; nominative, coll. dial. 
mdmi; class, dial, dm, dvv,; inflexion, coll, nani; class, em. Personal 
terminations of verb: coll, evic, hu, and eve; class, evu. evu, is as 
clearly a softened form of em as dvu of dm. 

In colloquial Telugu the noiuinative of this pronoun is nhm : the 
crude may also be used, like nd in Canarese. In the classical 
dialect, hm is preferred, and this is sometimes represented by e alone. 
iihm takes nd for its inflexion in all cases except the accusative (nami 
or nannit), in which it is nan\ as in colloquial Canarese. It appears 
from this that the vowel of the pronominal base librates between a 
and e, but that e is probably to be regarded as the more ancient, as 
•well as the more elegant form, in so far as Telugu usage is concerned. 
The verbal inflexions of the Telugu retain only the final syllable of the 
nominative of each of the pronouns — viz., iiu or 7ii after i (from 
•iiMu, I) ; vu or vi after i (from ntvu, thou) ; and ndu (from vdridii, 
he). Plurals : nominative, coll, memu, manamu; class, ^mu; in- 
flexions, md, mam, mana; personal termination of verbs, mu, or mi 
after i. The most essential part of the personal pronouns has been 
dropped, we see, in the verbal inflexions of the Telugu, the fragments 
which have been retained being probably merely iormatives, or at 
most signs of number and gender. Of the same character is the ru, 
or ri after i, which forms the personal termination of the second person 
plural and the third person epicene plural. It represents merely the 
ar by which epicene nouns are pluralised. 

The Tulu nominative is ; inflexion, yen\ This is the only 
instance in any of these dialects in which y, the initial letter of the 
nominative, appears in the inflexion in writing. In classical Canarese 
and Tamil the inflexion is written en, though pronounced yen. The 
personal termination of the verb is e (compare the colloquial Canarese 
verbal termination e, and the classical Telugu nominatives). Thise, 
llv Brigel informs us, is pronounced nearly like a in man ] whilst 
the e which forms the termination of the third person masculine of 
the verb is pronounced pure. Plurals; nominative, nama, yenkalu; 
inflexion, nam’, yenkuV. The included vowel of nama is short in 
the nominative,' as well as the inflexion. The only instance of this 
in the other dialects is nammaL, one of the Malayalam nominatives, 
and its related Manual. Personal termination of the verb, a. The 
personal terminations of the first person plural and the third person 
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neuter plural (both a) arc alike, xvliich is a remarkable peculiarity of 
this dialect. 

The Tilda nominative is dn {d is pronounced in Tuda like tlie Eng- 
lish ato)/ inflexion, eny personal termination of verb, eji; eui, in-i; 
plural nom. dm or (jm, also em; inflex, m (the nominative dm is also 
used, according to Dr Pope, like an inflexion). Mr Metis writes this 
not dm, but am, which is more in accordance with analogy. Personal 
terminations, cmi, imi. In the dialect of the Kotas, according to 
]\Ir l^Ietz, the nominative singular is dne; inflexion, en; plural nom. 
dme, hna, and also ndme; inllex. em, nam; personal terminations, 
singular, e, as in Tulu ; plural, erne and eme. 

In Gond the nominative is aiind; inflexion, oid; plural, ammdt ; 
inflexion, md. Personal terminations of the verb: singular, dn or na; 
plural, dm, am, or dm. In the Ku or Khond the nominative singular 
is drm, as in classical Canareso ; inflexion, nd, as in Telugu and Gond 
(Dr Hunter’s lists, dn%; inflex. niAXiilk); plural nom. dmu; inflex, md; 
also dju ; inflex. ammd. Personal terminations of verb : singular, m 
or iii {mdin, I am), or e {mdsse, I was) ; plural, d7m. 

In tbe Brahui the nominative is i; but in the oblique cases {e.g., 
hand, of me j hane, me, to me) the pronominal base is ha or lean, a 
root which seems to be totally unconnected with the Dravidian or 
gdn, and which is to be compared rather with the Cuneiform-Scythian, 
Babylonian, and GujarS.thi hu, 1m, &c. The plural of the first person, 
na7i, is on the whole in accordance with the Dravidian pronoun. The 
verbal inflexion of the plural is — e.g., aren, we are. 

In the Bajmahfil dialect, I is en; mine, onghi; we, nam, om; our, 
emhi, ndm-hi. Uraon, I, ena^v; mine, eng1hi;‘V}et, em (Dr Hunter, en); 
mx, emhi. 

We have noAv to determine, if possible, from a consideration of tbe 
facts elicited by this comparison, what was the primitive form of the 
Dravidian pronoun of the first person. In the first edition, I said, 
^‘The weight of evidence seemed to be in favour of our regarding nhi, 
the Tamil nominative, as the best existing representative of the old 
Dravidian nominative of this pronoun, and nd, the crude form of the 
Canarese, as the primitive unmodified root.” In coming to this con- 
clusion, I was much influenced by the extra-Dravidian relationships of 
this pronoun, which, as will be seen hereafter, are sttLngly in favour 
of nd 7 i, as against ydn. Viewing the question, however, from a purely 
Dravidian point of view, the conclusion I arrived .at did not seem to 
me quite satisfactory ; and the passage cited above had hardly been 
printed ere I wished I had decided in favour of ydn,. I did not sup- 
pose, however, that when we arrived at.wto (or ydn), the earliest 
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organic development of this pronoun, we had reached a point in its 
liistory beyond which we could not go ; for it seemed to me, and still 
seems, probable that the final n is only a formative, denoting the sin- 
gular number, and that the initial n (corresponding as it docs with the 
initial n of the pronoun of the second person) is another formative, 
denoting in some way personality j whilst it is by means of the in- 
cluded vowels (a and i) alone that the pronoun of the first person is to 
be differentiated from that of the second. In consequence of this, I 
thought I could recognise in those included vowels (a and ?) the very 
earliest shape of the Dravidian pronoun. 

Dr Gundert considers ?/dj 
Dr Dope’s view, though in his 
says, very truly, I think, 
of the first person is uncertain. 

“ Dravidian Pronoun, 
printed copy, advocated 


In as probably older thun nd7z. This is also 
Outlines of Tuda Grammar,” p. 6, he 
The original form of the Dravidian pronoun 
The late Mr Gover, in a paper On the 
of which he was so kind as to send me a privately 
as against ndii, but further on rejected 
the ^ also, as probably not primitive, and adopted d?i or as the real 
base. It was necessary to his theory to regard the final n as primi- 
tive, being derived, as he supposed, from the m of the Aryan ma 
(changed first, he thought, to 7ia, and then to cm). Dr Pope seems to 
concur in Mr Gover’s view of both of the initial letters and of the final 
n (though for a different reason), when he says in his “ Outlines,” p. 
5, “I would compare dn with the very ancient Sanskrit ahamr I 
conclude that both Dr Pope and Mr Gover may be cited, not only 
in favour of ydn, as against ndn^ but also in favour of dzi, as against 
ym.. 

This latter point may be considered first. Which is to be regarded 
as the older form, ydn ox dn? A change of ydzi into dn seems to me 
much easier and more natural than a change of dn into ydn. But in 
this instance we are not left to mere abstract probabilities ; parallel 
cases can be adduced, and that from the list of pronouns and pronomi- 
nals. The Tamil dz', who? epicene plural, has undoubtedly been 
softened from ydr, and that from ydmr ; and this is quite certain, 
because both the changed form and the unchanged are still in daily 
use ; the only difference is, that the older form is considered more 
elegant. We have another instance in doidu, Tam. a year, which is 
properly ydiriAu^ when ? a year, from the same interrogative base ya. 
ydndn is the form of this word invariably used in inscriptions of any 
antiquitj’". The ease with which ya would change into a may be con- 
cluded also from the ease with which it has changed into e, an instance 
of which we have in the change of the interrogative pz’onoun already 
citedf not only into and di\ but also into ewr. It is bvideht 
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from tlicso facts that y is a particularly changeable letter, and therefore 
that (i,n- may safely be regarded as a softened form of y<hi. 

The next point to be considered is, what is the relationship of y6.% 
to ndn ? I refer here to the initial consonant alone, not to the differ- 
ence between the Tamil y&n, and the Telugu hm; That 
diJference consists in the included vowel, and will be considered after- 
wards. As I have 'already said, it appears to me now that y6;n is 
probably older than ndn-, Init ni,rh also I consider as of great antic|uity. 
It is quite clear that there is a tendency in the Dravidiau dialects, 
especially in Tamil and MalayMam, to convert y into n. Several words 
which begin with % or % in Tamil begin with a vowel in other dialects. 
Oomp. Tam. ntudu^ to swim, with Tel. idu; Tam. and Mai. nai^dit 
or nandu, a crab, with the Tel., Can., and Tuln encH, eijtri, ymidri. 
In these cases, howevei', it cannot be determined with certainty whether 
the initial n of the Tamil may not have been radical. Clearer evidence 
might perhaps appear to be furnished by the relative participles of the 
preterite Tamil verb, which may take either y or n — e.^., solliya or 
mina (for Mlina), that said ; with respect to which it might be con- 
cluded that y, being considered more elegant, is also more ancient. 
This, however, seems to me doubtful, seeing that the use of w, as in 
this case, to prevent hiatus, is capable of being traced back to a very 
early period in the history of the language. The only instances of the 
change of y into n that are quite reliable are those that are seen in 
Sanskrit tadbhavas. The Sanskrit yuga, a yoke, is ordinarily in Tamil 
nugmi, sometimes ugam. The Sanskrit Tama, the god of death, though 
ordinarily yaman, is also found, especially in the poetry, as iiaman^ 
oiaman, and eman.^ Here we have indubitable instances of the change- 
ableness of y. It is evidently liable both to be hardened into n, and 
also to be softened away into a vowel. "We see therefore the possibil- 
ity of a primitive Dravidian ydn changing on the one hand into ndn, 
and also on the other into.t^M or ew. "^Yhat seems to raise the possibil- 
ity in this case into a probability is the circumstance that the en, which 
forms the only inflexion of this pronoun in the classical dialects of Tamil 
and Canarese, could much more easily be weakened from ydyi than from 
lidn. This is partly in consequence of y being more easily softened 
away than n ; partly in consequence of the peculiar tendency in the 
Dravidian languages to pronounce y before e, so that en would naturally 
be pronounced yen, and would therefore naturally connect itself with 
ydn. It is curious also that yd seems to have a special tendency of 


* Dr Pojje points out that the English 'anchor ’ has become in Tamil nangkuram 
or nanghAram. ' . , , 
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its own to change into e, as we have seen in the case of the interroga- 
tives — Tam. who? which becomes evar ; ydiigu, where? w})ich 
becomes ewju. The change of ya (short) into e in Tamil may also be 
illustrated from Sanskrit tadbhavas, yantra, a machine, becomes cn- 
diram ; yajamdna, a sacrifice!’, a master, ekiitidn. There is an ulterior 
tendency in Tamil to change a into e, which will be illustrated further 
on, in considering the included vowel of this pronoun. The change 
of yd)i into ndn would be facilitated if we should take the Malayahun 
Mn, as I think we fairly may, as the middle point. If y wei-e usually 
pronounced with a slightly nasal sound, it w'ould naturally become /I,; 
and this would naturally harden in some instances into tlie n of the 
dental series, possibly even into n and m. 

We have seen in the course of our comparison of the difierent Dra- 
vidian dialects that the initial n or ii of ndin, nmu, ndn, has entirely 
disappeared in the verbal inflexions. The final n, whatever its origin, 
has shown itself more persistent ; though it also, as we shall see, some- 
times disappears ; but in none of the dialects has the initial n or fi, or 
any relic of it, been retained in the personal terminations of the verb. 
I think it unsafe, however, to conclude from this, or from any of the 
facts mentioned, that the initial n of ndn is of modern origin, ndn 
may have been altered from ydn, as I^think it was, and yet the altera- 
tion may have taken place at so early a period, and both forms may 
have continued so generally in use, that the question to be considered 
is not so much, which is ancient, and which is modern ? as, which is 
to be regarded as the best representation of the primitive form of the 
word 1 It would not be correct to say that the initial n is not con- 
tained in any of the old forms, or that it has disappeared from every 
ancient dialect, ndn is represented, as we have seen, as alternating 
with yd7i in the most authoritative grammar of the classical Tamil ; 
and whilst the singular inflexion is always m, the plural may be either 
em or nam. nam is found in Tamil compounds of high antiquity, like 
nmnhi (comp, enibi), lord, literally, our lord, nd or nan is the inflexion 
of the singular in Telugu, colloquial Canareso, Ku, and G6nd. In 
Malay^lam ndn is the most common form of the nominative, though ydn 
also is known, and the n of nan is lost in the inflexion. In Tulii the 
plural is nama. The Telugu plural mSmu has plainly been derived 
from n^mu. These deep-seated traces of the use at one time of a 
nominative in contemporaneously with one in ydn, in the dialects 
of people so long and so widely separated from one another as the Ku 
and the Tamil, the G6nd and the Malaysllam, seem to carry us back 
to an antiquity far greater than that of any of the so-called ancient 
dialects. The classical compositions commonly called ancient carry 
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ns back not much, more than a- thousand years; but we must go back 
perhaps three times that period before we reach the time wlien the 
ancestors of the existing Tamilians lived side by side in the plains of 
Northern India with the ancestors of the existing Gfinds, At that 
time, wdienever it was, ndn may be concluded to have been in use as 
well as ydn; but even then ndn appears to have been a secondary 
form ; ydn, the more chai’acteristic and authoritative. An excellent 
illustration of the admissibility of this hypothesis may be derived from 
Banskrit. It is commonly asserted, and may perhaps be admitted to 
be a .fact, tliat the Vedic time, we, is older than vaycm, tlie correspond- 
ing word in use in the later literature. The use of ame in the Vedas 
i.s one argument for its antiquity; another and still better is its appear- 
ance in Greek in the shape of ayyss. But we must not too hastily 
assume that, because mymi ai)pears in the later Sanskrit literature, 
wdiilst amie is found in the earliest, myam is therefore a modern cor- 
ruption ; for we find {vit or ve) the base of this form not only in the 
Zend vatm, but also in the Gothic vek (English, ivc) ; and this carries 
us back to the period — a period of unknown antiquity — w-hen the 
Teutonic tribes had not yet left their early seats in the East. The 
reappearance in the plural, in the Pftli-Prflkrit tnmhc, you, of the tu 
out of which the yu of yushm and ydyam was corrupted, after it had 
wholly disappeared from every other form of Aryan speech, is another 
case in point, as tending to prove that an old form may be retained in 
existence, and, to a certain extent, in use, long after another form has 
supplanted it in popular favour. The antiquity of one form is evidently 
therefore no valid argument against the antiquity of another. 

In a discussion of this kind, it should not be forgotten that the 
pronouns of the first and second person in all the Dravidian dialects 
are evidently formed on the same plan. They have been exposed to 
the same influences, and have changed in nearly the same degree. Dr 
Pope (“ Outlines of Tuda Grammar”), who considers the initial n of 
ndn, T, a late addition, thinks the initial n of nin (or vd), thou, un- 
doubtedly radical. If, then, n is to be regarded as undoubtedly 
radical in 7i% though it disappears in most of the inflexions, and in the 
personal teriiiinations of all the verbs, and though even the nomina- 
tive becomes % in Tula and hni in poetical Telugu, may we not con- 
clude that the initial n of ndn, I, though not radica:]t,(I never 
claimed for it that distinction), carries us back to a period in the 
history of the language beyond which W'e can do little more than 
guess our way ? 

What was the included vowel of the primitive Dravidian pronoun ? 
We have only to choose, I think, between, a and e. 6 is found in the 
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plural in some connections in Tamil and Malayalam, but it is derived, 
as I think I have shown, from the <2 of 6.m. The i which makes its 
appearance in a solitary instance in Malayalani is quite exceptional, 
and seems to be the result of attraction, en, which occupies so impor- 
tant a place in almost all the dialects, both in the inflexion and in the 
verbal terminations, seems to point to a nominative in the best 
representative of which is the classical Telugu eniL On the other 
hand, in the greater number of the dialects, including both the culti- 
vated dialects in Soutliern India and the nncultivated dialects in the 
hills in hTorthern India, the nominative is ndn or dn. a, I think, is to 
he preferred, on account of the existence of a tendency in almost all 
languages, and particularly in the Dravidian, to weaken a into e, whilst 
I cannot discover any distinct trace of the existence of the contrary 
tendency. The tendency of the Tamil to weaken a into e may best be 
illustrated by Sanskrit derivatives, inasmuch as in these cases we 
know which vowel was the original and which was the corruption. 
Some have been quoted already, as showing the tendency of ya in 
particular to change into ey but the following examples, in connection 
v;ith other consonants, may be added — e,^,, japa, Sans, prayer, Tam. 
hbam; hala, Sans, strength, Tam. hdam. This tendency shows itself 
in the pronunciation of many Sanskrit words used in Tamil in which 
the vowel remains unaltered in writing. I should add that Dr Gun- 
dert appears to consider not ya, hut ye, euphonised to ye, the primi- 
tive form of this pronoun. He admits, however, that e is only another 
form of a. 

What is the origin of the final n of ydn, ndn, &c. 1 Whatever be 
its origin, it seems to me certain that it is not radical. It is more 
persistent than the ihitial n, but in the plural it is uniformly rejected, 
and ni (probably from the co]5ulativ6 um), the sign of plurality dis- 
tinctive of the personal pronouns, used instead. This sign of plurality 
is not added to n, as it would have been if n had been regarded as a 
part of the root, or even as a help to the expression of the idea of 
i)ersonality, but substituted for it. If wo compare ndn, I, with ndm, 
we, nin, thou, with nhn, you, idn, self, with td77i, selves, it is evident 
that the final n is a sign of the singular number, and the final a sign 
of the plural. The pronominal base is evidently the same in botli 
numbers ; and fthe certainty of this is not affected by any question 
that may arise as to the shape of the oldest form of the pronominal 
base. If we regard ydn as more primitive than ndn, the conclusion 
we come to must be the same, the plural of ydn being yd 7 n. This 
appears to prove that nd (or yd) denotes either I or we, according to 
the singularity or plurality of the suffixed particle {ltd -f- « = I alone ; 
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nd 4- m = I’s (ogoque) wc) ; and that the final % of ndn^ no less than the 
final m of ndm, is a sign, not of personality, but merely of number. 

Is the final n of ndii a sign of gender as well as of number 1 Is it 
a sign of the masculine singular, and connected with an or n, the 
ordinary masculine singular suffix of the Tamil ? The pronouns of 
the first and second persons are naturally epicene, but it is not unusual 
in the Indo-European languages to find them assuming the grammatical 
forms of the masculine. Thus in Sanskrit the terminations of the 
oblique cases of the pronouns of the first and second persons, are those 
which are characteristic of the masculine gender. I am not inclined, 
however, to adopt this explanation of the origin of the final n of the 
Dravidiau personal pronouns. I am not satisfied, either, with the 
supposition that this final n is merely euphonic, like the final nasal of ’ 
the Tatar 7ncm, I. The explanation which appears to me to suit the 
facts of the case best is, that this n is identical with the an, alternat- 
ing with am, which is so largely used, especially in Tamil and Malay- 
&lam, as a formative of neuter singular nouns — e.g., ur-an, Tam. 
strength = xir-am. It would thus accord in use (possibly in part even 
in origin) with the final am of the nominative of the Sanskrit personal 
pronouns, ah-am, I, tv-am, thou, svay-am (sva-m), self (compare Greek 
syuin), which is evidently a formative, and identical with one of the 
most common nominative and accusative singular neuter case-signs. 
(See “ The ISToun : the Nominative.”) Compare the optional use of m 
instead of n, as the final consonant of the pronoun of the first person 
in classical Canarese — e.g., dm, I, instead of dn. So also the same 
dialect has avmn for he, instead of avan. 

am, the formative of the nominative of the Sanskrit pronouns, is 
used not only by the singulars, but, in later Sanskrit at least, by the 
plurals — e.g,, vayam, we, ydyam, you ;®but properly these plurals are 
to be regarded as abstract neuter singulars in form, though plurals in 
signification. • The Dravidiau formative am or an is exclusively singular. 

Whatever be the origin of the final n in question, it must have had 
a place in the personal and reflexive pronouns from a very early period, 
for we find it in the Brahui ten, self (compare Dravidiau idn), aiid in 
the Ostiak nyn, thou (compare Dravidian nhi). This throws light on 
the probability of the supposition I advanced with regard to the 
. initial n of ndn — viz,, that though ndn was apparen%' derived from 
ydn, the date of its origin might be far earlier than that of any portion 
of the literature which is written in what are sometimes called the 
ancient dialects. 

If, as we have seen, nd or yd is to be regarded as the primitive fornr 
of the Dravidian pronoun of the first person, and the final n as merely 
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acquired tins use precisely like the n which forms the ordinary ter- 
wiination of the first person singular of the Dravidian verb, simply 
from the accident of position, seeing that it is not even a sign of 
number, like the n of the first person, much less of personality, but is 
merely an euphonisation. 

; Supposing jid, yd, or 4, to be the primitive form of the Dravidian 
pronoun of the first person, and nt, y% or i (as we shall presently find 
It to be) the corresponding form of the pronoun of the second person. 
It seems ^ evident that the only essential difference between the two 
consists in the difference between the two vowels a and t We seem 
to be able also to trace back these pronouns historically to the same 
two vowels. The initial consonant, whatever be the consonant used 
seems to be the common property of both pronouns and.the means by 
which thmr personality is expressed, whilst the annexed « restricts the 
signification to the first person, or that of the speaker; i, to the 
second person, or that of the person addressed. Some resemblance to 
t ns arrangement may be noticed in the personal pronouns of the Heb- 
rew, in which I is an-5H; thou, an-td (corrupted into at-td). The 
method adopted by the Dravidian languages of expressing the differ- 
ence between the first person and the second by means of the vowels 
a and does not appear to be the result of accident. It is probably 
ounded on some ultimate principle, though it may bo difficult or 
impossible now to discover what that principle is. 
bases, a and i, be cofisidered as identical with a and 
bases, an idea which would suit the signification, 
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borated. by tlie circumstance tliat •«, the next vowel in order, is also a 
demonstrative, we are met by the apparently insurmountable difficulty 
^that in all the Dravidiau tongues, and (as far as the use of these de- 
monstrative vowels extends) in all the tongues of the Indo-European 
family also, a is not the proximate, but the remote, demonstrative ; 
and i is nut the remote, but the proximate ; whilst u is used in Tamil 
as an intermediate between these two. If this supposition had been 
Avell grounded, we should have expected to find t mean I, and d, tliou. 
Hut what we actually find is that d means I, and i, thou. In Tamil, 
aovidcim, literally that place, is occasionally used as a polite jmri- 
phrasis for you, and ivvithnn, literally this place, as a courtly peri- 
phrasis for we. So in Malayalam, addehavi, literally that body, is 
sometimes used for tliou, and iddeham, literally this body, for I. 
(uigu, tliitlicr, means also, in Malaycllam, to thee, to you; ingu, hither, 
to me, to us. This use of the demonstrative vowels is exactly the 
reverse of the use to which we find a and i put in the personal pro- 
nouns in all the Dravidiau dialects. It seems useless, therefore, to 
look to the existing demonstrative bases for the origin of the d of 
I, and the i of thou. 

Is any weight to be attributed to the circumstance that a, being the 
easiest and most natural of all vowel sounds, lias the first place in all 
lists of vowels, whilst i, being the next easiest vowel sound, stands 
second 1 The first vowel sound would thus be taken to represent the 
first person, w’hilst the second person ■would be represented by the 
second vowel sound. If this theory had anytliing to support it beyond 
its plausibility, it would take ns very far back indeed into the history 
of the origin of human speech. It is remarkable, however, that this 
theory seems to receive confirmation from the Chinese, which exhibits 
probably the oldest stage of human “speech of which any written 
records survive. According to Mr Edkins, the oldest forms of the first 
two pronouns in Chinese were a and i. I may add, that the most 
peculiar and distinctive, possibly the most ancient, of the Dravidiau 
demonstratives — the demonstrative which denotes in Tamil, Malayalam, 
Giuiarese, something intermediate between a and i — was u. ^Ye thus 
find the whole of the first three simple vowels utilised, a = I ; i = thou ; 
zi = he, she, it. 

Extra-Dravidian Relationship . — We now enter upesn a comparison 
of a, ya, or na, the Dravidiau pronoun of the first person, with the 
pronouns of the same persons which are contained in other families of 
tongues, for the purpose of ascertaining its relationship. As nd con- 
stitutes the personal element in ndm^ we, as well as in ft^n, I (and it is 
the same with ya and a, the verbal forms), it is evident that our com- 
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parison should not be exclusively restricted to the singular, but that 
■we are at liberty to include in the comparison the plurals of this 
pronoun in the various languages which are compared ; for it is not 
improbable a ‘priori that some analogies may have disappeared from 
the singular w'hich have been retained in the. plural. It is also to be 
remembered that we are not obliged to restrict ourselves to comparing 
the pronouns of other families of languages with the Dravidian 'tja alone. 
ya may be older than wa, tia, or a; yet each of these is old enough for 
any comparison that can be instituted. 

All pronouns of the first person singular that have been used at any 
time in Asia, Europe, or Northern Africa, whether it be in connection 
with the Indo-European, the Semitic, or Scythian family of tongues, 
can more or less distinctly be traced back, I believe, to two roots. 
Each of those roots has been preserved in Sanskrit, and in the more 
primitive members of the Indo-European family; one (a/i) in the 
nominative, the other, and by far the more widely prevalent one (ma), 
in the oblique cases. In order, therefore, to investigate the affiliation 
of the Dravidian pronoun of the first person, it will be necessary to 
extend our inquiries over* a wider area than usual. 

1. Semitic Analogies, — The Semitic pronoun presents some remark- 
able analogies to the Dravidian. This will appear on comparing the 
Dravidian nd with the corresponding Hebrew ant, with the prefix an 
of the Hebrew an6k% of the Egyptian anuh, and of the Babylonian 
anahu, dnaka, or anhu, and especially with the Jewish-Syriac and, the 
Christian-Syriac eno, and the iEthiopic and Arabic and. The plural 
of the Aramaic and is formed by suffixing n (the final consonant of in 
or d7i) : we may therefore compare the Tamil ndm, wo, with the Ara- 
maic plural andn, and also with the Egyptian plural anen. 

Notwithstanding this remarkable resemblance between the Semitic 
pronoun and the Dravidian, it is doubtful -whether the resemblance is 
not merely accidental. The Semitic initial syllable an, in which the 
resemblance resides, is not confined to the pronouns of the first person. 
We find it not only in ana (from anah, and that again from anali), I, 
but also in the Arabic and Old Hebrew antd and the Aramaic aifit, 
thou (Egyptian, en-tek, en-ta). The prefix being precisely the same in 
both cases, the pronoun of the second person seems to have as good a 
claim to it as that of the first. It does not seem, moreover, to be an 
essential part of either pronoun ; for we find a similar prefix in the 
third person in some of the Semitic dialects — e.g,, in the Egyptian 
entuf, he, entus, she, and the Chaldaic and Hebrew suffix enhu, he. 
Moreovex', the alliance of the Semitic pronouns of the first and second 
persons -with the Indo-European conies out into more distinct relief 
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wlien this profix is laid aside. 'Wlien the initial m is removed from 
the pronoun of the first person, we cannot doubt the connection of tlie 
remaining syllable (oH, «7i, ah, uh, aku, or ak) with the Sanskrit ah, 
the Gothic ik, and the Greek-Latin eg; and it is equally evident that 
when an or en, is rejected from the pronouns of the second person 
[antA, anti, aM, entek, enta), the ta, ti, te, or I, which remains, is allied 
to tlie Sanskrit and Latin tu. 

It has sometimes been supposed that-this Semitic prefix an is simply 
euphonic — a sort of initial nunnation like that which is admitted to 
exist in the Talmudic tnli'ii, he, when conqmred with the ordinary and 
undoubtedly more ancient Hebrew hH. On this supposition, it is 
allied, in Uvature and origin, to the euphonic suffixes or nunnatiom 
which may be observed in the Greek syui-vri, in the Finnish mi-nA, I, 
and in the final nasal of the North Indian main, I, and tain or 
tnn, thou. If this be the origin of the Semitic prefix an, it must cer- 
tainly be unconnected with the Dravidian na or and. 

Sir H. Hawlinson supposes ati to be a particle of specification, a sort 
of definite article ; and he also considers it to be identical with am, 
the termination of the Sanskrit personal pronouns ah-am, I, iv-am, 
thou, m-y-am, we, y\'l-y-am, you. The only difference, he says, is that 
the particle is prefixed in the one family of languages, and suffixed in 
the other, with a change of m into its equivalent nasal oi. I have 
already stated that I regard the Sanskrit termination am as the ordi- 
nary termination of the nominative of the neuter singular, and as used 
instead of the masculine and feminine, simply because of the intense 
personality which is inherent in the first and second personal pronouns, 
especially in their .nominatives, and which renders the terminations 
distinctive of those genders unnecessary. 

I have also stated that I regard it as* probable that the terminal n 
of the Dravidian personal pronouns is identical with the formative a7i 
or am of many Dravidian neuter singular nouns, and pos.sihle that it is 
identical also with the Sanskrit nominative-accusative neuter case-sign 
am, which has found its way, as it appears to me, into the nominatives 
o£ the Sanskrit pronouns ah-am, (fcc. If the initial an of the Semitic 
languages is allied to the final am of the Sanskrit aham, then it may 
possibly be allied also to the final n or an of the Dravidian pronouns 
nA-7i, I, nUi, thou, tA-n„ self. - On the whole, howeve»; it appears to 
me more probable that the reaeinblfince between the Semitic and Dra- 
vidian languages on this point, thougli deserving of notice, is altogether 
accidental. , ■ 

3. huLo-E'iiropean Anahgies.-~lit has already b^een remarked that 
there appear to be but two pronouns of the first person singular known 
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to tlie Indo-European family of tongues, as to tlm Semitic and Scytliian, 
one of wMcli appears in tlie nominative of the older Indo-European 
languages, the other in the oblique cases. The nominative of this pro- 
noun is a/i-cm in Sanskrit, ad-am in Old Persian, az-em in ZeJid, ec^-o 
in Latin and Greek (i<yw = ahcm), i/c in Gothic, ih in the Old German, 
az in the Old Slavonic, asz in Lithuanian, and gd in Bohemian. We 
find substantially the same root in the Semitic dli, ali, vh, ahi, ok% 
&c., and in several languages of the Malay o-Polynesian grnuji— e.y., 
Malay dkd, Tagala aco, Tahitian au. Dr Pope, in his ‘‘ Outlines of 
Tuda Grammar,” p. 5, says, “ This is not the place for a full discus- 
sion of the subject, but I would compare dn with the very ancient 
Sanskrit aham” I regret that I am not acquainted with Dr Pope’s 
reasons for supposing dn connected in some way with aham. If he 
had restricted the connection to the final n of the one and am of the 
other, on the ground of their being nearly identical in use, and possibly 
identical in origin, I should be quite prepared, as has already been 
seen, to agree ; but if, as I fancy, he connects d also, and therefore gd 
and nd with a/i (the earliest shape of which — probably ag/i — seems to 
have been a decided guttural), in that case I must dissent. The 
existence of some connection between the Dravidian pronoun and the 
Indo-European may be suspected, if it be not capable of being clearly 
proved ; but it is between the Dravidian pronoun and the base of the 
-Indo-European oblique cases, not between the Dravidian pronoun and 
the Indo-European nominative, that the connection, whatever it be, 
appears to me to subsist. Mr Gover, in his privately printed paper 
already referred to, stated that he was at first inclined to identify dn 
with a/iam, but on further consideration preferred to connect it' with 
the oblique form ma. His mode, however, of doing this {gnd — na — 
ana = di'i) seems to me needlessly roundabout, besides being vitiated, 
as I think, by beginning at the wrong end. It is not the final n of 
dn {ydn or ndii), which is only a sign of the singular number, not an 
■ expression of personality, but the initial n, which takes also the shape 
of y or gets lost altogether, that is to be compared with the ma of the 
Aryan tongues. 

The oblique cases of the pronoun of the first person singular in the 
Indo-European family are formed from a totally different base from 
that of the nOminative, and of this oblique base perhaps the best 
representative is the Sanskrit ma. m forms the most prominent and 
esential portion of ma; and this m is followed either by a or by some 
vowel Avhich appeals to have been derived from it. In the oblique 
cases of Sanskrit, this pronoun has the form of ma, whenever the 
nature of the succeeding syllable allows a to remain unchanged — e.g.^ 
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wi(7-yij in me, ma-tna^ of me. In tlie secondary forms of tlze dative 
and the genitive it becomes mci In 2end and Old Persian, ma pre- 
ponderates, whilst compounded and abbreviated vowels appear in the 
Zend dative-genitives we, moi; and a pronominal base in ama is found 
in some of the Old Persian prepositional compounds. In the Greek 
[M, iMoi, (lau, &c., the vowel which is employed librates between e, 
and 0 , each of which is naturally derived from a; whilst the initial « 
of is in accordance with the tendency of Greek to prefix a vowel 
to certain ’ words beginning with a consonant — e,g., hofia for v3,aa, 
Latin has tm, except in the dative, which is mihi. Gothic has mi and 
Tiiei (gen. meina). Lithuania)! uses man as the basis of its oblique 
cases ; though possibly the final n of this form belongs' properly, like 
the n of Gothic, to the sign of the genitive. 

In the pronominal terminations of the verb in tlie Indo-European 
languages, the first person singular almost invariably makes use of this 
oblique pronominal base, in preference to the base of the .nominative, 
with such modifications as euphony may require. The termination of 
the first person singular is mi or m in Sanskrit and Zend, in all 
primary and secondary verbs. We have the same ending in Greek 
verbs in /x/, and in the of the middle voice ; in the m of the Latin 
sim and inquam, in the Lithuanian mi, in the Polish am, in the 
Armenian em, in the New Persian am. It becomes m in the old High 
German gdm, I go ; tnom, I do ; and Urn or pirn (Sans, bkavdmi), I am, 
converted in modern Gorman to bin. 

On comparing the pronominal terminations of the Indo-European 
verb, it is' evident that the preponderance of use and authority is in 
favour of mi, and that m has been derived from mi by abbreviation. 
It seems equally clear, however, that wi itself has been derived from ma, 
the normal base of the oblique cases ; for in all languages a evibces a 
tendency to be converted into some weaker vowel, i, e, or o ; whereas 
no instance is adducible of the opposite process. Perhaps the best 
illustration of the regularity of this change from ma to mi is that 
which is furnished by the Esthonian, a Finnish dialect, in which each 
of the personal pronouns has two forms, the one primitive, the other 
euphonised — e.g,, ma or minna, I ; sa ot sinna, thou. 

The question of the relative antiquity of the nominative base ugh 
and the inflexional base ma does not appear to me to*‘be one of ajiy 
great importance, both bases, as we have seen, being of immense 
antiquity. Still, if any considerable difference in age exists, I am 
inclined to consider ma as the older. Children leapt to say ‘mine ’ long 
before they discover the meaning and use, of I j and it may have been 
the same in the childhood of nations, im, the base of mine, may pro- 
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bably claim to be one of tlie oldest shapes of the pronoun of the first 
person now discoverable in the world. 

We have now to inquire whether any analogy is discoverable between 
the Dravidian iwt, y<x^ or a, and the ultimate Indo-European base 
I do not seek for traces of the dnimtion of the one from the other. 
The only admissible idea, as it appears to me, is that of analogy^ ov 
remote relationship. Before proceeding further in the inquiry, it is 
desirable that we should ascertain what changes the in of ma sustains 
in the Indo-European languages themselves. It appears certain that 
ma changes into na and va, and probable that it changes also into a. 

(1.) The m of ma often changes in the Indo-European languages into n. 

The final m of the first person of Sanskrit and Latin verbs (the 
abbreviation and representative of mi or ma) has in some instances 
degenerated into n in Greek— compare the Sanskrit dsam, I was, 
and the corresponding Latin eram, with the Greek m and adada-m 
with We see a similar change of m into n, on comparing the 

modern German hin, I am, with the old High German him or;jm; 
and the Persian hastam, I am, with the Beluchi hastjan. Compare 
also the Laghmaui pdhan, I go. 

The n which constitutes the initial and radical consonant of the 
plural of the pronoun of the first person in many of the Indo-European 
languages is evidently, like the final ii of the singular terminations 
referred to above,, derived from an older m. One of the oldest 
forms of the plural of this pronoun, if not the very oldest, is that 
which is employed in the verbal inflexions, and which in Sanskrit is 
mas (Vedic-Sanskrit masi), in Latin mils, in Greek ynv (for the more 
ancient and more correct .dSolic /isg ) ; the most natural explanation of 
which pronominal ending is to consider it as derived from ma, the old 
first person singular, by the addition of s, the sign of plurality. The 
m of this primeval mas often becomes n — e.g., in the Latin nos, the 
Celtic ni, the Greek voir ; and also in the Sanskrit secondary forms 
Mus and nail, the Zend no, and the Old Slavonic na. This n is evi- 
dently a weakening of m, and represents the personality of the pronoun 
of the first person, irrespective of the idea of number ; which is ex- 
pressed, I conceive, by the subsequent portion of the word,* It is 

* It has been ^ggested by Sir H. Eawlinson that the Sanskrit nas, the Latin 
nos, and the Greek vwi (like the nu of the Hebrew anachm), were originally signs 
of plurality, which have made themselves independent of the bases to which they 
were attached. I am unable, however, to adopt this view ; for the n of these 
forms naturally interchanges with, m, and evidently eouveys the idea of person- 
ality j and the s of the^atin ms (as of the corresponding vos) seems more likely to 
be a sign of plurality than an abbreviation (as Eopp conjectures it to be) of the 
syllable met. 
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remarkable tliat in. Welsb, whilst the absolute forms of the personal 
pronouns I and we, are mi and ni respectively, in the personal ter- 
minations of the verb m and % are often found to change places, so 
that the first person singular comes to be represented by n, and the 
corresponding plural by m — e.g., gwelimi, I saw ; givelem, we saw. Some- 
thing similar has been observed in the Greek sbibow, compared with, 
tlie plural of the same, ibibi){j,sv j but the use of n in the singular and m 
in the plural, in verbal terminations, is much more systematic in the 
Welsh and its related dialects than in Greek, Tiie Irish generally 
differs from those dialects in this particular — e.g., compare Irish cairini, 
I love, with the Welsh canw?,. Welsh verbs of the first person, ending 
in n in the singular and m in the plural, bear a remarkable resemblance 
to the Tamil singular en, plural bm or dm. - Mr Gover too hastily, as 
I think, concluded those forms to he identical ; but in Welsh the pro- 
noun is represented by the final consonant, m or n, both derived from 
the m of the primeval met; whilst in Tamil the final 7i and m are merely 
.signs of number, and the personality of the pronoun is represented by 
the preceding vowel alone. However this may be, it is perfectly clear 
that m evinces, in the Indo-European languages, a tendency to change 
into n, and that this tendency is specially apparent in the changes the 
pronoun of the first person has undergone. In Old Slavonic, the nomi- 
native plural retains the probably primitive 7n, whilst n replaces m. in 
all the oblique cases of the plural — e.g., nom. my, acc. ny, dat, 7ia-mu, 
instr. na-mi. The dual ' vve,’ too, has vi for its nominative, 7ut-ma for its 
accusative, dative, and instrumental. The genitive and locative plural 
is na-m, dual na-jti. Sometimes the m changes into in the singular, 
whilst it remains unchanged in the plural ; sometimes it changes in the 
plural and remains unchanged in the singular. No principle seems to 
be involved in this diversity, for both changes may be observed in one 
and the same language. This is especially observable in Welsh, in 
which the absolute pronouns are mi, I, and 7ii, we, whilst in the verbal 
terminations, I love is cantm, we love, ct^rem. Compare also the 
change from m in the nominative to n in the oblique cases in the Old 
Skvonian — e.g., 77iy, we, 7iy, us. The chief point to which I call atten- 
tion is the fact that the change from m into n is one which readily 
takes place in this family of languages, 

(2.) This m changes also into v. v alternates with ?? as the initial 
and radical consonant of the plural of the first person in several Indo- 
European languages ; and this v, I conceive, is; merely a softened form 
of f/t. It was shown in the part on “ Sounds ” tliati, in the Eravidian 
languages, -wherever ti and v are found to alternate, we have reason to 
conclude that both are derived from, or represent, an older m ; and the 
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rule appears to Ixold equally good in regard to tlie Indo-European lan- 
guages. When we find in Sanskrit the nominative plural myam (from 
-ya and the neuter formative a?3i), we, and at the same time nas, which' 
is optionally used for the accusative, genitive, and dative plural of the 
same pronoun, we cannot avoid coming to the conclusion that both 
the na of 'ms and the m of vayam are derived from a more primitive 
ma. This idea is confirmed by finding n and v in exactly the same 
connections in Zend. Compare the Old Slavonic plural mes, we, with 
the Gothic veis, and especially the Old Slavonic dual ve, we two, with 
the accusative of the same, na, us two. In the Lithuanian dual, v 
alternates, not with n, but with m — that is, -with what appears to be 
the more primitive consonant. The nominative-accusative masculine 
may be either ve-clii or nm-du. In the personal endings of the 
Old Slavonic verb, ve represents the first person dual ; in Lithuanian, 
va; whilst the plural proper ends in nm in the former language, and 
me in the latter. 

(3.) The m of the pronoun of the first person disappears sometimes 
altogether, so that ma changes into a. This is the only reasonable 
explanation that has been given of the origin of the Vedic asme, we = 
oc^;C 4 ss. When this is compared with yushme, you = it is evident 
that smS, whatever its origin, is in use simply a sign of the plural, and 
that as the yu ( = hi) of ymlmt represents the singular thou, so the a of 
must represent the singular I. This being the case, a-simM must 
be equivalent to ma-smL This seems to be the best explanation also 
of the d of the Sanskrit dual dvdm, w6 two, probably derived, some 
think, from ma, I, and dva, two. We find the a of the plural asm^ 
itself similarly lengthened in the Bengali ndmi, modern Bengali dniL ' 
(See “ Pluralisation of Pronouns.”) 

The same pronominal root m changes also in the Scythian tongues, 
as will be seen, to n and ng, and oven to h ; hut at present we have 
to deal exclusively with the changes that take place in the Indo- 
European tongues. 

Can we now infer the existence of any relationship between the 
Dravidian pronominal base and the Indo-European 1 Is the Dravidkin 
ya, varying to n or n, on the one hand, and a on the other, connected 
in any way with the Indo-European nia, varying to na on the one 
hand, and on the other to va, and possibly also to a? I tliink we are 
warranted in inferring the existence of some connection. It is more 
difficult, as it appears to me, to suppose that these two series of words, 
belonging to the etirliest requirements of human speech, identical in 
meaning, and so nearly alike in form, were from the beginning inde- 
pendent of one' another, than that an ultimate relationship of some 
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kind existed between tliem. If we were at liberty to compare the 
Dravidian na directly with the Indo-European ma, no room for doubt 
could exist — via, as we have seen, being proved to change into na. 
And even though we are obliged to be suspicious of the credentials of 
the Dravidian na, and to prefer ya as probably a better representative 
of the vexy oldest form of the word, yet we are not altogether pre- 
cluded thereby from making the -coinparison under consideration, the 
antiquity of na being almost as great as that of ya, just as the Indo- 
Eixropean na, va, and a must be almost as ancient as ma. ya, it is 
true, is not one of the shapes the primeval ma is found to have 
assumed within the circle of the Indo-European tongues j but as ma 
is not confined to that family, but is the common property also of the 
languages of the Scythian group, in which it will be found to have 
^^sustained a set of changes peculiar to them, it does not seem unreason- 
able to suppose that ya, varying to ila, may have been the shape it 
first assumed amongst the early Dravidians, 

3. Scythian Analogies. — ^AVhen we examine the pei’sonal pronouns 
of the Scythian group of tongues, some independent and very interest- 
ing analogies to the Dravidian pronoun are brought to light. 

The pronominal root which constitutes the basis of the oblique 
cases in the Indo-European languages, is adopted in the languages of 
the Scythian family, not only in the oblique cases, but also in the 
nominative itself. Whilst in both families the oblique cases are sub- 
stantially the same, the Indo-European uses as its nominative the base 
in ah, the Scythian the base in ma. There are a few languages 
even in the Ixido-Europexin family in which ma has found its way into 
the nominative — e.g., the Celtic has mi, the New Persian man, the 
IS! orth Indian vernaoxilars main. In some cases, also, especially in the 
later dialects of this family, the accusative has come to be used instead 
of the nominative, in violation of ordinary grammatical rules. Thus, 
the Singhalese mama, the Kavi mami, and the Cuneiform Persian 
mmn, arc probably accusatives in their origin, like the Italian mi and 
the French moi. On the other hand, we are met by one, and only 
cTjxe, exceptional case in the Scythian tongues. The Scythian of the 
Behistun inscriptions makes use of hu as its nominative ; but in mi, 
the corresponding possessive suffix, the ordinary Scythian base re- 
txppears. 

(1.) The nominative (as well as the oblique cases) of the first personal 
pronoun in all existing languages of the Scythian group is derived 
from a base in ma; and it will be shown, that*this ma not nnfre- 
queutly comes into perfect accordance with the Dravidian pronoun, by 
changing into nga and na, la those languages . ma is very generally 
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ouplionised or nasalised by tbe addition of a final or of an obscure 
nasal resembling tbe Sanskrit amcsvdra; in consequence of which, 
not ma, but man, may be stated to be the normal form of the Scythian 
pronoun, and this bears a closer resemblance than ma to the Dravidian 
ndn. Tho addition of this euphonic nasal is not unknown even to 
the Indo-European languages. It may bo seen in the Persian 77i(m, 
the Sindhian mdn, and the Beluchi meniJc; and a similar inorganic 
addition is apparent in the old Greek I/wdjj, as also in rw]. This 
nasal is much more common, however, and more characteristic in the 
Scythian tongues. On examining the Turkish family of tongues, we 
find men in Oriental Turkish ; mdn in Turkoman ; mdm in Khivan ; 
hen [m degraded to h) in Ottoman Turkish. In the Finnish family, 
the Finnish proper has mind; the Lappish onon; the Esthonian ma 
or minna; the Mordvin and Votiak mon; the Ostiak ma (dual rntn, 
plural men) ; the Magyar hi. The Samoiede dialects have man, niani. 
In both Mongolian and Manehu the nominative of this pronoun is U; 
but this is evidently corrupted from mi (like the Ottoman hen, from 
the Oriental or Uigur men); and it is mi, with a final nasal, which 
forms the basis of the oblique cases. In both languages the genitive 
is mi-nu or mi-ni ; and the dative is men-don in‘ Mongolian, min-de 
in Manehu. 

It is evident from the above comparison that the true and essential 
representative of this pronoun in the Scythian tongues is ma. In 
many of those idioms ma still retains its place unchanged, or may 
optionally be used instead of the later man. The Mingrelian has ma, 
the Suanian mi, the Lasian ma, the Georgian me. The Finnish has 
both me or ma and mind, and also mia ; the Ostiak both min and 7na. 

It is found also in those languages in W'Mch man constitutes the 
isolated pronoun that m is used as its equivalent in the personal 
terminations of the verbs, and generally in all inflexional compounds. 
AVe see this usage illustrated in the colloquial languages of Northern 
India and in Persian. For example, whilst mail is the nominative of 
the Persian pronoun, the basis of the oblique cases is not man, but 
771(1 (e.cf., ma-7'd, me, of me); and tho jjronominal ending of tlie verb 
in the first person singular is 77i. In a similar manner, in tire Turkish 
family of languages, m is used in composition as the equivalent of 
ma7i or 7nen. Thus, in Oriental Turkish, whilst 77ien is retained in 
the present tense — e.g., hdid-men, I am — the preterite is contented 
with m alone — e.ff., holdi-m, I was. 

The same suffix ds used to denote the first person singular in most 
of the Scythian possessive compounds, a class of -words which is 
peculiar to the Scythian family— -e.y., Turkish hdbd-m, my father, from 
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haba, fatLer, and m, tlie representative of the first person singular. 
In the Magyar also, though the isolated pronoun of the first person 
singular is cn, yet on is used instead of n in the possessive compounds 
and ‘^objective” inflexional terminations — e.g., from atya, father, is 
formed the possessive compound atoja-on, my father; and the first 
person singular of “objective” verbs ends in on — e.g., ssereteon, I love 
(some one). It is also to be noticed, that whilst the Magyar has en 
as the singular of the isolated pronoun, its plural is ooii or mmlcj the 
former of which is evidently pluralised from oom or one^ the latter from 


(13.) It was shown that the initial and radical m of the Indo-European 
pronoun was occasionally converted into oi; we have now to show that 
a similar cliange from on to n is apparent in the Scythian languages 
also, and that in some of those languages oi has become as distinctive 
of the first person as in the Dravidian family itself. In Finnish, 
though the isolated form of this pronoun is ona or onini,, yet in all 
inflexional additions and compounds m is represented by on — e.^,, from 
2sd, father, is formed u 6 .~n\ my father, and from ()Z, to be, is formed 
I am. This final oi is not derived from the euphonic n of mioid; 
but from a direct conversion of on into n ; for though we see the same 
euphonic addition of oi in sioid (from se or sia), thou, yet we have t 
alone (the equivalent of s) in 6 l-et, thou art. oi has, therefore, become 
in Finnish, as in Dravidian, the ordinary sign of the first person 
singular of the verb ; thougli there is this difference, that in Dravidian 
the 01 is the final oi, which is distinctive only of numbers, whereas the 
Finnish oi seems to be derived by conversion from an older m, the 
initial m of 

The Magyar hi, I, appears to be still more nearly allied to the 
Dravidian pronoun ; and in this case oi is certainly derived from, on, 
for -whilst 01 is found in the nominative, on is used instead in all pos- 
sessive compounds and verbal inflexions. With the Magyar nominative 
hi, compare the Tamil-Canarese hi or en. May we also compare dn, 
I, in the Lar, a Sindhian dialect ? A similar form of this pronoun is 
fo"hnd in the Mordvin, another idiom of the Finnish or Ugrian family, 
in which, whilst onooi is the isolated nominative, an is used instead 
in verbal inflexions — e.g., paz-aoi, I (am) the Lord. ^ 

In the Olet or Galmuck dialect of the Mongolian tongue, there are 
distiiic'fc traces of the same change of ona into om; and in this instance 
the 01 appears, not as the final, but as the initial, and is therefore in 
more perfect accordance with the n of the Dravidian pronominal base. 
The nominative of this pronoun in Oahnuck'is U (from oni), and the 
same base appears in the genitive mini; but the rest of the oblique 
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cases are formed, not from U or mi, but from nad or om — e.g., ma-da, 
to me, nordoredze, from me, and. also na-mdi, me. We here discover 
tbe existence of a pronominal base in na (probably derived from rati), 

■ 'wMcb is in remarkable agreement with one of the forms of the Dravi- 
dian base. 

In a few of the Scythian languages, the isolated pronoun, including 
its nominative, seems to be almost identical with that of the Dravidian 
family — e.g., -aa in the Quasi Qumuk, a Caucasian dialect; and -ve in 
IMotor, a dialect of the Samoiede; na or nai in Corean; ne or ni in 
Basque. In the East Asian languages, gn or oig (which are pronounced 
alike) are often found to take the place of n. Sometimes n and gn. 
alternate in the same language, like n and n in Tamil-Malayfilani. 
The Canton Chinese is ngo ; the Mandarin, tvo. Old Chinese forms, 
according to Mr Edkins, are nga, ga, go, han, a. The analogy of the 
pronoun of the second person would seem to show that a was the 
oldest form of all. Compare Burman, nd or ngd/ Tibetan, written 
?id, colloquial gngd (‘mine,' written naki, nayi, colloquial gnmj); 
Tetenge, an Assam dialect, ne^ Mikir, m; Khari Naga, ni. The 
Burman ngd prevails in the languages of the sub-Himalayan tribes. 
A very common form among those tribes, and those of the north- 
eastern frontier, including also the Kols of Central India, ends in 
ng — e.g., ang, ung, ing, aing._^ I am not clear, however, as to the 
nature of the relationship of the latter forms to ma, nga, and na, the 
High Asian group, with which the Dravidian (and also the Indo- 
European) pronoun seems to stand in closer connection. I feel, 
however, on tolerably firm ground in comparing the Tibetan nd, I, 
colloquial nga, with the Malay^lam nd; and if so, the. Chinese ngo, 
especially when examined in the light of the Chinese ni, thou, may 
also be allowed to claim kindred. We may here, too, compare the 
Australian pronouns of the first person — viz., nga, nganya, I; its dual, 
ngalee, we two j and the plurals ngadln and nadju, we. 

(3.) A few traces of the softening of na or nga to ya and a, or at 
least of the use of ya and a instead of nga and na, may also perhaps 
be discovered in the East Asian languages. Thus the Sgau-Karen4s 
yd, ydh; the Pwo-Karen yer; the Manyak d. The Pekin Chinese wo 
may also be compared. 

On the whole, we seem to have reason to conclude that the various 
forms which the pronoun of the first person singular assumes in the 
Scythian group of languages, and which we have now compared, are 
identical. Possibly, also, we may see reason to conclude that the 
Scythian forms (ma, na, la, nga, ya) have had a common origin with 
the Indo-European (mo, va, na, and a). The Dravidian ya, na, a, bear 
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SO close a resemblance to the pronouns of both groups (especially, as 
we have seen, to the Scythian), that we seem to be justified in regard- 
ing them as related to both in common. If this be admitted, we 
seem to be justified in arriving at the conclusion that one and the 
same pronoun of the first person, probably ma, was the common pro- 
perty of the whole Japhetic family prior to the separation of the 
Indo-European tribes from the Scythian. The conclusion arrived at 
by Professor Hunfalvy (in his paper on the study of the Turaidau 
languages, read at the International Congress of Orientalists, 1874) is 
substantially similar. He notices the resemblances between the Aryan 
and Turanian languages with regard to the personal pronouns, and 
then says that, “ considering this fact, he is inclined to suppose that 
a stage of language anterior to both classes must have existed.’' He 
thinks he sees also in certain single words, asyjojoa, mama^ &c., visible 
.remains of that ancient form of speech. • 


2. Pronoun or the Second Person Singular. 

Comparison of Dialects . — Our first inquiry, as with respect to the 
pronoun of the first person singular, must be what appears to have been 
the primitive form of this pronoun. 

In Tamil, n% which is properly the crude base, is invariably used as 
the isolated nominative, instead of iun — the form which would corre- 
spond by rule to ndn, the nominative of the first person singular. 
That rdn originally constituted the nominative even in Tamil, appears 
from this, that the oblique cases in the higher dialect agree in using 
nin as the base to which the case-suffixes are attached, un is occa- 
sionally used as the inflexion in the classics, always in the colloquial 
dialect. Another form which is occasiqpally used in the classics is niy^ 
in which the final y appears to bear the same relation to «■ as the 
initial n of ydn or tidn of the first person — that is, it has either been 
softened from 7i, or is the primitive letter from which n was hardened. 
This final y appears also in dy and 6y, two of the personal terminations 
of verbs and conjugated nouns. The final n of this pronoun, though 
it is generally lost altogether in the nominative, and is only represented 
occasionally by y^ is invariably retained in the inflexional base, in 
which it is the initial n that becomes liable to alteration. When the 
initial vowel is retained, the included vowel is either i ox u {nin or 
mill), generally the formei*, but when it is discarded, (m) is the only 
vowel in use. The inflexions now described are nin, mtn, un. In 
the personal terminations of the Tamil verb,. thfe, pronoun is repre- 
sented by the suffixes dy, ty, ei, or i; from each of which suffixes the 
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finixl n, as well as tlie initial, has di^sappeared. In tlio poetical dialect 
of the language, the initial n at first sight appears to have retained its 
place in such forms as nadandanei, thou didst walk, and in the corre- 
sponding plural nadandantr, ye walked ; but the oi of these pronominal 
terminations (nd and 7 itr) is merely euphonic (as in similar termina- 
tions of the first person of the verb already mentioned), and is inserted 
for the purpose of keeping separate the contiguous voivels of na- 
danda-d md 7iadanda4r. 

The root of the verb is regularly used in Tamil as the second person 
singular of the imperative, without any pronominal suffix, and even 
without any euphonic addition; but the second person plural of the 
imperative in the colloquial dialect is formed by the addition of «???,, 
which is probably identical with the or wi which constitutes the 
normal sign of plurality in Dravidian pronouns, and is probably in 
itself the copulative ‘and’ or also. (See the pronoun of the first person.) ' 
Compare this with the optional addition of 7nu to the root in Telugu 
to form the imperative singular. Properly 77iu forms an honorific sin- 
gular, and is therefore to be regarded, like the Tamil as a plural in 
original signification. In the higher dialect of Tamil, dy and tr, the 
ordinary representatives of these pronouns in the verbal inflexions, are 
often added to the root to form the singular and plural imperative — 
e.g., Mldy^ hear thou, MUr, hear ye. These forms appear at first sight 
to be identical with hUdyi thou hearest not, and ye hear not; 
but they are not really identical, %3 Beschi supposed, for it will be 
shown in the section on the “ Negative Verb ” that a, probably a relic of 
alf not, is an element in all negative forms ; though in these, and in some 
other instances, it has been absorbed in the succeeding long vowel. 

Beschi, in his Grammar of the High Tamil, represents di as being 
used occasionally by the Tamil 'poets as a suffix of the second person 
singular of the imperative ; and if this representation were correct, it 
would be necessary to regard di as a pronoun, or as the fragment of a 
jironoun, of the second person singular. It is founded, however, on an 
error; for the word which Beschi cites in proof (Adi, become thou, 
from dyu, abbreviated into d, to become) is not really an imperative^ 
but is the second person singular of the preterite ; and di is com- 
pounded of d, the sign of the jjreterite tense, and i, the usual fragment 
of nt, thou, Adi means jiroperly thou hast become, and it is used as 
an imperative by the poets alone to convey an emphatic prediction of 
a result which is regarded as already certain. We find the same suffix 
in such poetical preterites as va7'U-di (for vmiddy), thou earnest, and 
kedu-di (for he^^dy)^ %hou art ruined. 

The plural forms of this pronoun in Tamil are as follows : — nom. 
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nlr. n^.ijir, ntvir, nVigal ; inflexion, %m, uiigal. nin, tlie singular 
poetical inflexion, does not become nim in the plural, as might be 
expected, and as we find it in Canarese, but only 7min. Personal ter- 
minations of the verb, ir, %r. Tamil grammarians give vam [e.g.^ 
Icenmin, hoar ye) as one of the signs of the second person plural in the 
impci’ative. The nature of this form will be considered in the section 
on the Pluralisation of the Personal Pronouns.” 

In Malayalam the nominative is as in Tamil in both dialects ,* 
the inllexiorx 7\in^ as in classical Tamil — e.g., 7iinakJ^, to thee ; plurals, 
nom. ntunal, niniial; inflexion ninml, also in the poets ?rm (c.y., nim- 
with you), from the obsolete nom. wim. 

The Tulu nominative singular is t (comp. Tel. ti>u, from an obsolete t); 
inflexion «m’ — e.g., nina, thy. In oiiJck’, to thee, the inflexion is ni. 
Verbal termination a ; plurals, nom. ir (chiefly used as an honorific 
singular, like tiir in colloquial Tamil), also nihulu ; inflexions if and 
nihiV; verbal ending ar. 

In Canarese, the nominative of this pronoun in the colloquial dialect 
is iiin-u, classical 7iin; but the crude form 7ii is often used instead of 
nin-u, as is always the case in Tamil. In both dialects the inflexion 
in nin — e.g,, ninna, In the personal terminations of the verb 

this pronoun is much changed in all the Dravidian dialects. It not 
only loses its initial 7i, like the pronoun of the first person, but its final 
71 also disappears. Generally nothing remains in the verbal inflexions 
but the included vowel (probably the primitive pronominal base), and 
that also is more or less modified by use. In the colloquial Canarese verb 
it appears as i, i, iye, and e; in classical Canarese ay only, closely resem- 
bling the Tamil dy. Plurals, nom. coll, ntvu; class, nim; inflexion 
in both nim — e.g., nwima, your. Verbal terminations, coll, iri, iri, 
ari; class, ir. This ir is identical with one of the classical Tamil 
terminations. . 

The Telugu nominative is iiivn, expanded from ni by the addition 
of the euphonic particle mi. nimi, Tel. thou, is identical in form, 
though not in meaning, with the modern Canarese plural of the same 
pronoun — ^viz., 7iiv7i, you. 7it, the crude form, is also used, as in the 
other dialects. In the oblique cases, Telugu rejects the euphonic 
addition of vn, and uses oii as its inflexional base, and also as its pos- 
sessive. The objective alone follows the example of the other dialects 
in abbreviating the included vowel, and appending a. final nasal That 
case is nioMi or nwrom, and is evidently formed from a nominative 7iin-n. 
In the higher dialect of Telugu, ivu, from , an obsolete nominative i, 
identical with the Tulu, is occasionally used- instead of 7iivu. The 
Telugu plural of this pronoun has mt7-u as the nominative,, as the 
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inflexion, and mimu as tlie accusative. Botli mini and mimu indicate 
a base in mt, from wbich they have been formed by tbe addition of 
signs of plurality; and bears the same relation to the nt of the 
other dialects that md, the Telugu plural of the first person, does to 
the ordinary Dravidian nA. How this change from n to m has taken 
place ■will be inquired into under the head of “The Plurals.” The 
plural in the higher dialect is im. In the personal terminations of the 
verb, Telugu rejects every portion of the pronominal root, and employs 
only the euphonic addition m or 

The Tuda nominative is n% infllexion nhi, personal termination of 
verb i or e. Plural nominative nima, inflexion oiim, personal termina- 
tion of verb i or e, as in singular. In the dialect of the Kotas, the 
nominative is tii, inflexion nin, personal termination of verb i Plural 
nominative nime (also nive), inflexion nini, personal termination of verb 
iri, tri. ■ . . 

In Gond, the nominative singular is immd, which is evidently an 
older form of the plural used as the honorific singular. The inflexion 
is ?ii {niwa, thy), personal termination of verb ni or i. Plural nomina- 
tive iinmdt) inflexion as in Telugu ; personal termination of verb 
U. The personal terminations of the first and second person singular 
ill Gond require a little consideration. In both’ persons the initial n 
of the isolated pronoun seems to hold its ground in some of the tenses 
in a manner which is not observed in any other dialect — e.g., dgdtdnd, 

I am becoming, dgdtoni, thou art becoming. In some other tenses 
{e.g., imperfect dnddn^ I became, perfect dtidn^ I have become), the 
termination of the first person resembles that in use in most of the 
other dialects. In the second person {dnd% dtti), the ??,, whatever its 
origin, disappears altogether, and is replaced by the ordinary Dravidian 
i. 1 prefer, therefore, to regard the n of the first and second persons, 
in these tenses, as the n of the pronoun of the third person singular, 
(3?i, he, forming, when added to the root, a participial noun, dydt-dn-d 
would then mean, I am one who becomes ; dydt-6nr% thou art one who 
becomes. If this view is correct, nothing can be ob, served in these 
forms differing in reality from those in tbe other dialects. 

The Ku pronoun corresponds on the whole to the Telugu. 1101111- 
native singular inu, inflexion n% personal termination of verb i; plural 
nominative inflexion m% personal termination of verb ^ni, dm. 

The Ilajmah&l nominative singular is nin, inflexion nin ; plural nina, 
inflexion Tiim. Ur&on nominative singular nten, inflexion nien; plural 
nominative dm, inflexion dss\ 

The Brahui nominative is as in most of the Dravidian dialects, 
inflexion plural nominative 7mm, one of the inflexions of the 
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plural in classical Tamil ; inflexion nwm. {numA, your) ; verbal termina- 
tion ri, as in many of the Dravidian dialects (compare aren, ve are, 
arm, yon are). 

See the “ Table of Pronouns ’’ of the second person for the forms 
found in the minor dialects of Central India. 

W c have now to consider the conclusion to be drawn from the com- 
parison made above. We found three forms of the pronoun of the 
first person singular, iidn, ydn, dn, each of which claimed to be the 
best representative of the original form ; and of these, ydn seemed to 
carry with it most authority, and to be probably the source from which 
ndn on the one hand, and on the other, were derived. With 
regard to the pronoun of the second person singular, there are only 
two forms whose relative antiquity we are’ called upon to 

decide. Ho claim can be set up in behalf of yin as a pronoun of tlie 
second person to correspond with the ydn of the first person. If 
such a form ever existed, I can find no trace of it now left. The final 
71 of 7d7i or in (as of ndn, ydii, dti) has already been ascertained to be 
merely a sign of the singular number. In the plural it is replaced by 
7n, the sign of plurality, or r, ir, a relic of ivai', they (prox.) This 
final n of the singular may, therefore, be dismissed from our considera- 
tion at once. On comparing 7ii and t, with 7id and d, it seems evident 
that if the initial 7i of ndn did not belong to the root, but was a pro- 
duct of nasalisation, the initial n of 7iin cannot safely be regarded as 
radical. If 7id was derived from a more primitive 7jd or d, it seems 
evident that 711 must have been derived from a more primitive i The 
initial 7i of 7it must be identical with the initial ti of 7ut Whatever 
the origin of the one may be, the origin of the other must be the same. 
Just as the initial n of 7id disappears from all the verbal terminations 
of the first person, so the initial 7i of disappears from all the verbal 
terminations of the second. If this initial n had been radical, it would 
have retained its place more or less firmly in the verbal inflexions, like 
the m of the Indo-European first person, and the i or « of the second 
person of the same. As the initial -n has disappeared so completely 
•from the Dravidian verbal inflexions, though it sometimes retains its 
place as the inflexional base of the oblique cases, I conclude that it is 
not radical, and that we are to consider t more primitive than 7ii. 
Still the antiquity of the initial n of ni must be enormously great — 
almost equal to that of i itself, seeing that we find it, as we shall pre- 
sently see, in the Scythian of Behistun, and even in Chinese, in both 
of which the pronoun of the second person It is 7 ii also in 

Bornu, a language of Central Africa. 

Even when looking at the Dravidian dialects alone, we cannot sap- 
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pose 11% mxLcli later in origin than 1 Wliatevcr bo tbe relative an- 
tiquity of nl and % I consider tlie vowel, not the consonant, as the real 
pronominal base. Tire only question that remains, therefore, is, what 
is to be regarded as the oldest shape of this vowel ? We find w, 
and also, but more rarely, a and e. The last two may be left out of 
account. The voivels most generally used are i and m. In the verbal 
terminations ^ has driven out of the field altogether. On the whole, 
there seems to bo more in favour of the antiquity of i than of that of 
u, though it must be admitted that u changes more readily in Dravi- 
dian speech to i than i to u — e.g.^ puli, Tam. a tiger, becomes in the 
pronunciation of the vulgar mun, before, becomes min, &c. It 
will be seen that generally in the Indo-European languages the vowel 
of the pronoun of the first person is u, whilst in the Scythian languages 
it is i. Possibly at the outset there was no very sharp line of dis- 
tinction between these two sounds. At all events, we cannot safely 
venture to draw any such sharp line of distinction now between the i 
and u of the pronoun of the second person in the Dravidian tongues, 
both vowels being retained, in some connection or another, in most of 
the dialects. Thus in poetical Tamil we find both nin and im% as the 
singular inflexion of the pronoun ; in the plural we find nmn and 
uhgal, but ndt nim, though the nominative ntngal must be considered 
as the representative of an older utm. 

JExtra-Dravidian Eelatiomhip. — It has been shown that the Dravi- 
dian pronorm of the first person has affinities with each of the great 
Japhetic groups, with some special Scythian affinities. It will be 
found that the relationship of the pronoun of the second person is less 
extensive, but more distinctive ; it is more specifically Scythian, or at 
least non-Aryan. 

Througliout the Scythian, as ‘ well as the Indo-European group, the 
most prevalent form of the pronoun of the second person singular is 
that which is formed from the consonant i {e,g,, tu), or its euphonised 
equivalent ^ {e.g., av ) ; and the only other form found in any family 
of either of those groups is that which is built upon the consonant 
and of which the Cuneiform Scythian, the Chinese, and the Dravidian ■ 
ni is the best representative. These roots appear to have been always 
independent of one another. I cannot discover any reliable trace of a 
connection between them, or of a gradual change in any instance of the 
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o-nr purpose, -wMcli is merely that of tracing its relationship. In San- 
skrit the pronoun of the second person singular is tvd-m; in Zend 
td-m, and also t]m\ as included in the accusative timd) thee. Con- 
nected -with the Sanskrit tva, there is a simpler form, ta, which is 
apparent in tava, thy 3 and we have analogies to this in the Kavi ta 
and the Semitic to, (included in antd^ thou). The Semitic td is changed 
in the inflexions to hd, a change which resembles that of the Kavi, 
which has ta as its nominative and ho as its possessive. Bopp sup- 
poses that yii, the base of the most common form of the plural of this 
pronoun, is derived from tu, and that the base of the Sanskrit 
secondary plural vas and of the Latin ws, is derived from tva. v, how- 
ever, is more frecjuently derived from m than from any other letter, of 
■which wc have seen aji instance in the change of the ma of the first 
person into va in vayara. It is not very easy to exiflain how t became 
’ V and y. tva-m becomes Ua'a-m in Old Persian j and from ta (itself 
derived from tv) proceeds the Sanskrit dative tii-hhayam, the base 
of which is allied to, or identical with, the Latin, Armenian, and 
Pehlvi tu; the iEolic and Doric rv • the Persian, Afghan, and Singhalese 
tu ; and the Gothic thu. The tli of the Gothic and Zend seems to 
point out the path by which the Old Greek tu was converted into su. 
Mr Edkins, in his “ China’s Place in Philology,” has suggested another 
origin for yu. He supposes it may be connected with ni or nu, the 
Chinese pronoun of the second person, of which i or u was, he thinks, 
the primitive form. If this supposition should be correct, ya will 
then be the Indo-European equivalent, not only of the Chinese ne or 
mi, but of the Dravidian, which also is ni or nu — ni in the nominative, 
(wM-ri) in the oblique. 

In the personal terminations of the verbs, in Sanskrit and most 
other languages of the same family, tlie earlier t of the ordinary form 
of this pronoun has very generally been weakened into s in the sin- 
gular, 'U’hilst in most of the plural terminations, t, with some trivial 
modifications, and with a sign of plurality annexed, has succeeded in 
retaining its place. In our investigation of the pronoun of the first 
person, it was found that ma was converted in the personal termina- 
tions of the verb into mi, and still further weakened into m ; so also 
m (for tu) generally becomes d in the verbal terminations j. and si in 
like manner afterwards becomes s. 

In the Scythian group of tongues, the pronoun of the second ])ersfin 
in general use is substantially the same as in the Indo-European — 
another evidence of the primeval identity of both.,groups ; but in 1 be 
Scythian tongues the weaker s has obtained wider prevalence tli.-ni iho 
older t; and the vowel by which s.is enunmated is more frequently i or 
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e, tlian w or a. The Magyar has te in the singular, U or til: in the 
Ijiural, with which we may compare the Armenian tu, thou, and ink, 
yon. The Mongolian tcU or dd, thou, exhibits the progress of ti 
towards softening into si. In Finnish proper, the isolated pronoun of 
the second person singular is se or sina; but t retains its place in the 
plural, and the personal termination of the verb even in the singular 


The chief peculiarity apparent in the Scythian form of this pronoun - 
is, that it has generally been euphonised by the addition of a final 
nasal, the consonant n, precisely in the same manner as the pfonoim 
of the first person singular. In the older Greek, and toui/ corre- 
spond to tyuvri and lytiov ; and in like manner, in the languages w^hich 
belong to the Scythian group, or which have been subject to Scythian 
influences, where the pronoun of the first person is found to be nasal- 
ised, the pronoun of the second person generally exhibits the same 
feature. In the vernaculars of Northern India we see this euphonic 
addition to the pronoun of the second person in the Hindi, Panjabi, 
and Sindhi tun, and in the Marathi and GujarMhi Mn, In some of 
those idioms, especially in the Gujar§,thi and Panjabi, the euphonic 
nasal appears in the oblique cases as well as in the nominative, but 
more commonly it is found in the nominative alone. 

In the Turkish family of tongues, sin or sen is the usual form of the 
pronou.n of the second person singular. The n retains its place in the 
oblique cases, but is lost in sk, the plural. Compare also the Georgian 
shen, the Samoiede tan, tani, the Lappish don, the Yotiak and Mordvin 
to7i (plural iiri), and the Finnish sinA, which alternates with se, sia, and 
sifi. The euphonic origin of this n is most evident in the Esthonian 
dialect of the Finnish, which uses indifferently sa or sinna for tbo 
second person, and ma or minna for the first. In the Mongolian and 
j\Iancliu, n appears in the oblique cases. only. In Mongol the nomina- 
tive is, ichi, in Manchu si; but the genitive in the former is Ichini, in 
the latter sini, and the corresponding datives are tcM-m-dou and sin-de. 
In Calmuck the nominative is dzi or dzima, genitive dzini, dative 
d.zimadov, accusative dzimal. In the pronouns of this laiiguage we 
may observe 'several instances of m being used as an euphonic, instead 


It is evidenC that there is no resemblance whatever between any of 
the pronouns compared above and the Dravidian nt The final nA 
of the Finnish sinA, and its equivalent, the final vri of the Greek rh\>n, 
are separable, euphojiic, inorganic additions, and can liave no real con- 
nection with nt, which is an ultimate root. It will be necessary for us 
therefore to go further in search of a really trustworthy analogy. 
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We have seen that the Indo-European and Scythian w — the initial 
of the pronoun of the first person — was probably the origin of the n 
of the Dravidian Is it possible that the radical t of the pronoun 
of the second person in both those families of tongues was changed in 
like manner into n, so as that tv, or ti was the origin of the Dravidian 
nt I I think not. This is supposed by Oastrdn, a very high authority, 
to bo the history of the n by which the second person singular is often 
represented in the personal affixes of the Finnish and Turldsh families. 

It may also be mentioned hero, that a change of t into n is not quite 
unknown even in the Indo-European languages. It is somewhat fre- 
quently found to take place in Pali — e.p., they, masculine, becomes 
optionally n%; td, they, feminine, becomes nd; and tdni, they, neuter, 
becomes ndni. In Sanskrit also, etojn, him, is sometimes changed into 
enann. There is no evidence, it is true, that the n now under considera- 
tion — ^the initial n of the Dravidian ni — arose from any such process of 
change. That it proceeded from an older t would be a wholly gratuitous 
assumption, in so far as the internal history of the Dravidian languages 
is concerned. It would be more in accordance with precedent, indeed, 
to regard it as a mere nasalisation. Yet when we carry our inquiries a 
step further, and bring to view a pronoun with not t, in some of the 
oldest languages of the Scythian group, whilst on the one hand we shall 
find that the resemblance of this Scythian pronoun to the Dravidian 
amounts to idezrtity, on the other hand we shall possibly find it allied, 
by a deep-seated, underground relationship, to the ordinary pronoun 
with if, so that it must always remain doubtful whether these are not 
two Japhetic bases of the pronoun of the second person, tu and ni, ori- 
ginally independent, like ah and ma of the first, or whether tu did not 
change into mi, and that to ni, at some early period, now unknown, 
before, the isolation of the DravidianSj'hnd even before the isolation of 
the Chinese, from the rest of the Japhetic race. 

I must first endeavour to establish the first point now mentioned, 
viz , that traces will bo found in various languages of the Scythian 
group of the existence of a pronoun of the second person, apparently 
identical with, and certainly allied to, the Dravidian rd. 

I begin with the most ancient analogy which is capable of direct 
proof, viz., the pronoun of the second pej’son in Chinese. This is ni, 
precisely as in the Dravidian idioms. The plural is hi-Tnen (compare 
wo-mm, we, fa-men, they) ; Old Chinese ngi, -rm^ yu, w. Mr Edkins 
thinks the oldest form of all was i, to which n was prefixed. The 
same ni appears in some of the dialects of the' ^nomad, tribes of the , 
western frontier of China, towards Tibet— Gyimi and Horpa. The . 
plurals in Gyami are ni-me; in Horpa, ni-nii The Tibetan itself, 
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tlioiigli agreeing so closely as regards the first 2:)er3on, seems to present 
no analogy in the second. In the dialects of Banna, the prevailing 
form of the word is nang ; in the Karen dialects nah, oier, vd. The 
Manyak, a dialect of the same stock, which has d for the first person, 
has nu for the second. All the analogous forms of Eastern Asia rest 
upon the Chinese ; and the antiquity of the Chinese language and lit- 
erature is so great, that the identity of the Chinese pronoun of the 
second person with the Dravidian is a point of great interest and 
importance. The next analogy I adduce is one which I regard as 
almost equally remarkable and decisive, viz., the pronoun of the second 
person in the Scythian tablets at Behistun, This is nfl., precisely as in 
the Dravidian idioms 3 and the possessive which is used in compounds 
is which is identical with the similarly abbreviated basis of the 
Dravidian oblique cases of this pronoun. The plural of this pronoun 
is, ujifortunately, unknown. The personal termination of the verb is 
not but oiii, which I suspect to be a compound of and ti, like 
the anti, of the Semitic languages. I have given the Brahui a 
place amongst the Dravidian dialects, but I refer to it here again on 
account of its centrical geographical position. The Brahui pronoun, 
as we have seen, is nt (plural nuri}), the identity qf which, both with the 
Dravidian, properly so called, and with the Behistun and Chinese, can- 
not, I think, be doubted. It is a remarkable circumstance, and very 
difficult to explain, that in the Kanuri, a language of Bornu, in Central 
Africa, together with several other Scythian peculiarities, the pronoun 
of the second person is m 

The antiquity of the Dravidian pronoun of the second person is thus 
clearly proved, and this proof of its antiquity entitles us to regard as 
real certaiu resemblances to it which otherwise might be thought to be 
accidental. In the Ostiak, the ‘■most Dravidian of the Einnish dialects, 
in that compound of nouns with possessive suffixes which is so charac- 
teristic of the Scythian group, the first personal pronoun is represented 
by ???-, the second by n — e.g., ime-m, my wife ; irae-n, tby wife. In the 
Syrianiau, another Finnish idiom, the second person of the verb, both 
singular and plural, is formed by annexing a pronoun of which n is the. 
initial and radical — e.g., Tcery-n, thou bast clone (from to do), 
l'ery{n)nyd, you have done. In mjd, you, we see indications of a sin- 
gular ny, thou, which has been pluralised, as is usual in these languages, 
by suffixing to it d or t. 

In addition to the allied forms discoverable in these compounds, wo 
find in the TTgrian tongues several in.stances in which the isolated 
pronoun of the second person, which is used as a nominative, is plainly 
allied to the Dravidian. ' In the Ugro-Ostiak, or that dialect of the 
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Ostiak ■\vliicli is treated of in Castr^n’s Grammar, thou is ne 7 i; you 
two, ut?i ; you (indefinitely plural), Here ne or ni constitutes the 
pronominal base, and the final n of the singular iien is a formative or 
euphonic addition like tliat which has converted the Dravidian nt into 
nUn. The strong pronunciation of this Ostiak final n reappears, as 
we shall sec, in Turkish. In other Ostiak dialects we find nmn and 
ma, and also (which is more deserving of notice) nyn, with a plural 
oupiL In Vogul we find analogies which are no less remarkable 
than the above — e.g., nei, ng, ncm, ngngi, and nank. Compare also the 
Vogul plurals 72.(372. and now. 

In the Finnish proper, the only trace of this pronoun which we 
observe is one which, but for the existence of such express analogies 
in other members of the family, we should probably have overlooked. 
In the plural of the second person of the Finnish verb {e.g,, oleite, ye 
•are, pluralised from olet, thou art), the suffixed pronoun corresponds 
to that of which t or s is the initial ; but in the possessive compounds, 
in which we should expect to find precisely the same form, we find 
instead- of it a plural possessive of -which the initial and radical is n. 
Thus, the expression thy hand, being Jedtes, we should expect to find 
your hand, Mtesse, or, more primitively, IcdteUe, lilce the corresponding 
Magyar hezeteh (from teh, you, another form of te), whereas the form 
actually used in Finnish is Mtenne. It thus appears that two pronoirns 
of the second person retain their place in the Finnish ; one, the singu- 
lar of which is si, or more properly ti, the plural ie; and another, 
hidden in the ancient compounds, the plural of which is ne, and of 
which, by dialectic rules, the singular must have been ni. 

Even in Turkish, we shall find traces of the existence of a similar 
pronoun. In the possessive compounds, the second person singular is 
not represented, as we should have expected it to he, by sen, as the 
first person singular is by / but ii or ng is used instead (a nasal 
which corresponds to that of the Ostiak ««??.) — e.g., Mha-n, thy father j 
and as the final m of hdhd-ni is derived from mi or me, I, we seem to 
be obliged to deduce also the final n of MM-n from an obsolete ni or 
ne, thou, which is allied to the corresponding forms that have been 
pointed out in other Scythian tongues. We find this possessive n or 
ng not only in the Osmanli Turkish, but even in the Yakute, the 
Turkish of Siberia. « 

The same ii makes its appearance in the personal terminations of the 
Turkish verb, kn is more commonly used than % ; but ii is found as 
the representative of the second person in those verbal forms which 
must be considered as of greatest antiquity— in - the preterite of 
the auxiliary substantive verbs, tdum,- 1 was, Uun, thou wast, Mi, he 
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wat). In the Oriental Turkish the forms corresponding to these ar (5 
Uidhn, hdld'dn, Uldij and the same termination of the second person 
singular — the nasal n — appears in all the preterites of that language. 
Wc may compare also the plural forms of this pronominal sulFix. The 
Turkish pronouns are pluralised by changing the final formative 71 into 
s, or rather by adding z to the crude base. Tims, we is hk (for 7 nk), 
and yon is siz. In possessive compounds i changes into u; and hence 
our fiither is hdhd-iimz. In the same manner, your father is hOhd-iim^ 
indicating a supposititious, isolated pronoun, niz^ yon, corresponding to 
77x%z, we. Whilst % is used instead of % in Osmanli Turkish, the older 
and more regular % retains its place in the Oriental Turkish — e,g., 
you yourselves ; in which you is /ife or ngiz, and from which j 
when 2, the sign of plurality, is rejected, we deduce the singular M or 
7igt The same mode of forming the plural termination of the second 
person appears in all regular Turkish verbs — e.g., compare ]c 6 rMu- 7 iuz, ye‘ 
feared, with M 7 'Mu-n, thou feardest. We see it also in the imperative 
MrM'it-mz, fear ye. In all these instances, I consider the Turkish n 
or to be dialectically equivalent to the Finnish n; and the prono^ 
minal root which is thus found to underlie so many Turkish and 
XJgrian compounds of the second person looks as if it might be regarded 
as identical with the Dravidian, Chinese, and Behistun-Scythiaa pro- 
noun. Even the libration between i and u, which we noticed in con- 
sidering the Bravidian forms of this pronoun, meets us again in Turkish. 

In the Himalayan dialects, we can scarcely fail to see Dravidian 
analogies in the Dhimal Tid, in the Miri 720, in the Garo 7 i<ld; and in the 
which forms the first and most essential radical of the pronoun of the 
second person in all the rest of the Lohitic dialects. 

Compare also the pronouns of the second person in various Austra- 
lian dialects — e.r/., nmoia, TTghifeee^ 7 igin£e; the duals, niwa, nura; and 
the plural JWTOedoo. . , 

On a comparison of the various forms of this pronoun which have 
been adduced above, it must be evident that the affinities of the Dra- 
vidian nt are almost wholly Scythian • and this important circumstance, 
taken in conjunction with the predominance of Scythian influences over 
Indo-European in the formation of the first personal pronoun, tends to 
show that the Dravidian languages stand in closer relationship to tlie 
Scythian class of tongues than to the Indo-European. 


3. The Eeelbxive Peoh-ouit ‘Sexe.’ 

The Dravidian pronouns of the third person are, properly speaking, 
demonstratives, not personal pronouns; and they will, therefore, be 
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investigated nnder a subseqneiit and separate head. The pronoun 
•which is now under consideration is entitled to a place amongst per- 
sonal pronouns, because it possesses all their characteristics, and is 
declined precisely in the same manner. It corresponds in meaning 
to the Sanskrit svayam, to the defective Greek s and the Latin sxd, 
d(n, se; with a range of application which is more extensive than 
theirs. It may almost, indeed, bo regarded as a pronoun of the third 
person, seeing that, when it stands alone as the nominative of a verb, 
the verb with which it agrees must always be in the third person. 

In Tamil the nominative singular of this pronoun is tdn : the plural 
of which (by the usual pronominal change of n into ni) is idm {tdiigal); 
and the inflexion, or basis of the oblique cases (which, taken by itself, 
has the force of a possessive), is formed, as in the case of the other 
personal pronouns, by simply shortening the included vowel — tan, 
of self, mi, or (adjectivally) mus, sua, sumn. In all its cases and con- 
nections tdn is found to be more regular and persistent than any other 
pronoun. The Canarese nominative is tdn in the ancient, tdn-u in the 
modern dialect ; the inflexion is formed, as usual, by the shortening of 
the included vo'wel 3 and the crude root td (without the formative n) 
is sometimes used instead of tdn-%, just as nd, of the first person, and 
ni, of the second, are occasionally used instead of Tidn-^i and ntrirU. 
In Telugu the reflexive pronoun is more regularly declined, and is more 
in accordance with the-Tamil-Canarese, than any other pronoun of the 
personal class. The nominative is tdrxrn, the inflexion and possessive 
tdn^a, the plui’al nominative tdm-u. tdr~u may be used instead of 
tdmru. This appears to be a contracted form of tamar-u, a form also 
used in poetical Tamil, and meaning they who belong to one’s-self, td 
may be used at pleasure, as in Canarese, for tdn-u. A similar regular- 
ity of formation and of declension is apparent in all the Dravidian 
dialects, so tlxat further comparison of the forms of tliis pronoun seems 
to be unnecessary. The root or base is evidently td or ta, self. The final n 
of the singular, though only a sign of the singular number (like the final 
n of nd-n, I, and nt-n, thou), is one of great antiquity, for we find it even 
in the Brahui — e.g., the nominative singular is lenat (compare with this 
the inorganic t, which is suffixed to the personal pronouns in Gdnd) ; geni- 
tive tem, dative tene. tdn, self (like Tidn, I, and ntn, thou), is of no gender. 

The use of this pronoun agrees, on the whole, with*the use of the 
corresponding Indo-European reflexive. When not itself used as the 
nominative of a sentence, it always agrees with the principal nominative 
and with the governing verb, that is, with that vejjb which is in agree- 
ment with the principal nominative. It is also used as an emphatic 
addition to each of the personal and demonstrative pronouns, like the 
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Latin ipse, tlie Sanskrit svayam., or tke English self, in the compounds 
myself, yourself, &c, — e.g., we say in Tamil ndn-tan, I myself ; ru-tCm, 
thou thyself j avan-t&n, he himself ; avetUdn, she herself ■ adu-tdn, itself 
or that itself; and tdm, the plural of tdn, is in like manner appended 
to the plurals of each of those pronouns and demonstratives. The 
reduplicated form of the inflexion, tat-iam, for tam-Umi, is used to mean 
‘ theirs respectively.’ The Sanskrit svayam is indeclinable ; the Dra- 
vidian tan is regularly declined, which is a difference worthy of notice. 
tdn acquires also an adverbial signification by the addition of the usual 
adverbial formatives— c.y., tdndy (for tdn-dgi), Tam,, of myself, of your, 
self, or spontaneously; and when appended to nouns of cprality or 
relation its use corresponds to that of our adverbs really, quite, &c.— 
e.g., mey tdn, Tam., it is really true, iari tdn, quite right. In most of 
the above instances i is a sonant, and is pronounced like soft th or d. 

One use to which the reflexive is put is peculiar to these languages ' 
— viz., as an honorific substitute for the pronoun of the second person ; 
and in this connection either the singular, the plural, or the double 
plural may be used, according to the amount of respect intended to 
be shown. When used in this manner, it is not annexed to, or com- 
pounded with, the pronoun of the second person, but is used alone : 
and though, when it stands alone, it generally and naturally denotes 
the third person, yet when thus used honorifically for the second person, 
the verb with which it is connected receives the pronominal termina- 
tions, not of the third person, but of the second. This use of tdn as 
an honorific pronoun of the second person, illustrates the possibility, if 
not the probability, of the ultimate origin of the Indo-European pro- 
noun tu, thou, from a demonstrative base. 

A very interesting class of Dravidian words, the nature of which has 
generally been overlooked, has originated from the honorific use of the 
reflexive pronoun. Its inflexion, or possessive, has been prefixed hono- 
rifically to most of the pure Dravidian words which denote parents and 
other near relations, in a manner which somewhat resembles our 
modern periphrasis, Her Majesty, your worship, &c. In general the 
plural tarn has been used in this connection instead of the singular 
tan, as a prefix of greater honour. In some instances also the crude 
base ta has been used as the first member of the compound instead of the 
regularly organised tam. This class of compounds especially abounds 
in Tamil, in which also em and our, and your, are optionally 
used in poetry instead of tarn, or ta, with the same honorific significa- 
tion. The following illustrations are from Tamil alone. In the other 
dialects (except Malay§,]am, which here is in agreement with Tamil), 
some of the most interesting of these compounds are unknown, or the 
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different members of the compound liave become so corrupted that it 
is more difficult to identify them than in TamU. 


tamhird/L (Mai. tamhurdn), God, lord, the abbot of a Saiva monastery : 

the' nearest English is his lordship ; from tarn, used honorifi- 
caliy, and_23^V^^?^, lord (probably a derivative from the Sans, pra, 
before), embirdn, our lord, and umhirdn, your lord, are also 
used, iamhirdtti, lady. Comp, embermndn (em, our, 

pGrv/mdn^ great person), our lord, literally our great one, a title 
common in poetry and in inscriptions ; (fern, perwmditi, lady.) 
tagappan, father; from tani, used honorifically, and appaii, father. 

This word is sometimes pronounced by Brahmans in the 
ancient manner, tamappan; in MalayMam it is both 
and ; nearest English, his fatherhood. 

iandd, father, his fatherhood ; a more classical word than tagappan, 
yet almost as common (Can. ta7ide, lfe\. towdn, Mai. tandd). 
There can be no doubt that the first portion of this word is 
the honorific reflexive tarn, seeing that we find also in the 
Tamil poets endei {em), nandei {-mm), bur father; and undei 
{%m), nundei {num), your father. Comp, also tnundei, 
ancestor, first father, from mun, before. It is difficult to 
explain tei (dei), the second member of the compound. It 
is plain that it means father ; but the only word for father 
at all resembling it in Tamil is attan, father (also dttan, a 
superior person; comp, atfei, dttdl, mother). If the tei of 
tandei, &c., is connected with this word, it must have come 
from an older abstract form, attei, meaning either father or 
mother, according to the connection (as tannd, mother, elder 
sister, is also used in the poets for elder brother); -and this 
word attei we might possibly derive from the verbal root 
attu, to join, to lean upon. (See “Glossarial Affinities, 
Sanskrit and Scythian.”) 

idy, mother, her maternity ; from ta, the base of tarn, used honorifi- 
, cally, and dyi, mother {ta-dyi); Can. tdyi. dyi, mother, 

matron, lady, is a more classical word than tdy, though 
retained in many compounds in daily use. Another form 
is dy (Tam.) This is identical in sound with a verbal root 
signifying to select ; but it is difficult to suppose that select, 
pretty, can have been the original meaning of one of the 
most ancient patriarchal Dravidian words for matron, mother, 
Another and perhaps more probable (leriration is from d, 
ancient Tam,, cow, from which dyi, fern,, would naturally be 
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formed, with, the meaning of mistress of the cows. Comp. 
dtiUtri, Sans., a daughter, literally a milkmaid. dcJichi, 
matron, is a South MalayMam form for dijL dym\ Tam.- 
Mal. the epicene plural of this word, is a common poetical 
epithet for cowherds. 

iemmei, mother j from ta, honorific for iam, and ammei, an honorific 
word for mother, matron (also avvman, amm.d, cmrndl). 

tmmei, mother; from ta, honorific, and amid, an honorific word for 
mother, probably identical in origin with ammei. This word 
means not only mother, bnt also both elder sister and elder 
brother, 

temeiyan, elder brother, hia eldership ; from tam, used honorifically, 
and eiyan (aometim,es ayan), a senior or elder, and therefore 
meaning also father, elder brother, or guru. Another very 
common word for elder brother is annan, atpial, from amm, ' 
to resort to, to lean upon (Tel. Can. anna). Comp. 

tammun (poetical), an elder brother, from tam and raun, 
before, his precedence-ship. 

tamahkd, elder sister, her eldership ; from tam and ahJeei, elder sister 
(also mother). The ordinary Tamil forms are aided and aJcMl. 

tamhi, younger brother ; from i!am, honorific, and yi, a word or portion 
of a word of doubtful origin and meaning. The Telugu 
tammudu and the Canarese tamma throw no light on the 
meaning of pi (Mai. both iambi and tambdn). Comp, with 
pi, peidal, Tam. and Mai., a boy, literally that which is 
fresh and green. The most probable explanation, though 
one which is not free from difficulty, is that pi is for pin, 
after. Comp, fammun, Tam., from tam and mun before, a 
poetical word for eldhr brother, tanibi is explained by the 
native lexicographers as meaning pin-pixa^iddn, he who has 
been born afterwards. They also give pinnon, he who is 
after, as a synonym for and phvnei, the corresponding 

feminine or neuter abstract, as a synonym for langd, younger 
sister. Probably pi was the primitive shape of pin, as nm 
was certainly the primitive form of mun; still it is difficult 
to see how the formative n (changing to r in pixagu, after), 
whicli was retained in mun when used as the final member 
of a compound, happened to be omitted altogether from pin. 
Equivalent forms of this word in poetical Tamil are emU, 
our younger bi'Other, umhi and mtmbi, your younger brother ; 
probably also namhi (which see) is to be regarded as another 
form of the same word. 
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iancjti, younger sister; from tarn, used honorifioally, and hh a word 
of doubtful origin (Mai. tanga, Can. tmgi, Coorg iaitge). 
It would seem from the Tamil poetical word nangei, a lady, 
that led does not mean one that is young, or one that conies 
afterwards, as I have supposed the pi of iambi to mean, but 
must have had a meaning in some way suitable to be applied 
to women in general [mangd, a girl, looks as if it included 
the same Jed); yet, on the other hand, we find in the Tamil 
poets this very word led, in the shape of leeiyei, an abstract 
noun, used as a synonym for tangd, a younger sister. This 
appears to settle the question as regards the meaning of leei; 
but the 07'igiu of the word continues doubtful. It cannot be 
connected with Iceimmei, Iceimbeeri, Tam., a wudow, that word 
being most naturally derived from led (another shape of 
which is kakt), to be bitter; hence also the noun kei, 
adversity. We seem, therefore, to be obliged to fall back 
on kei, a hand, in the sense of a help, a handmaid, and to 
explain tangei as meaning her handmaidenship * — a meaning 
wdiich suits well the position a younger sister would natu- 
rally have assigned to her. The corresponding Telugu word 
chellelu, younger sister, includes the meaning of playful, petted. 
namhi, a title of inferior priests, meaning probably, like Umhi, younger 
brother (which see). Comp, namhilri, ^vogeir\j namhutiri, 
the title of a class of Malay^am Brahmans. Comp, also 
Telugu tammali, a petty priest. 

I notice in Coorg two instances of tarn, used honorifically, which 
are not in Tamil — ^viz., tammAvu father-in-law, from tarn, and 
m6,vii (Tam. rndman), the same, and tammdvi, mother-in- 
law, from fam and mdvi (Tam, mdmi), the same. 

Another remarkable use of the reflexive pronoun is the adoption of 
its possessive, or inflexional base, tan, of self, or self’s, as the base 
of the abstract noun tan-mei or tanam, quality or nature, literally 
selfness, tanam is the form of this word used in Telugu, Tamil 
uses both tanam and tanmd; but the latter can stand alone, whilst 
tanam is used only in compounds, mei is the regular formative of 
Tamil abstracts ; like our English nes, the Latin tass,ot the Sanskrit 
Uvam. tanmei is identical in meaning with the Sanskrit tatvam, 
nature, property, which is derived from tad or tad, that, and is possibly 
allied to it in origin, though indirectly. 

* Compare 'with this meaning of a younger sister the*nanie of spinster, which ■ 
is applied by ourselves to unmarried females; and also the derivation attributed to 
diikitri {duhitar), Sans, daughter, ■viz., a milkmaid, the milkmaid of the family. 


I 
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U% or ta, the base of the Dravidian reflexive pronoun, has no connec- 
tion with, or resemblance to, any other pronoun of this family oE 
languages, though it is unquestionably a pure Dravidian root. If we 
look at its meaning and range of application, it must, I think, have 
originated from some emphatic demonstrative base; and it will be 
found that there is no lack, either in the Indo-European or in the 
Scythian family, of demonstratives closely resembling ia or ta-n. We 
see examples of this resemblance in the Sanskrit tat, that (from ta, the 
demonstrative base, and t, the sign of the neuter singular) ; in tadd, 
then, at that time ; and also (with the t Aveakened into s) in sah, he, 
sd, she. The reflexive pronouns of this family, sva, se, &c., are pro- 
bably derived from the same base, though considerably altered. 
Compare also the old Greek article, which is properly a demonstrative 
pronoun, ros, i-n, and the corresponding German der, die, das. We 
find the same or a similar demonstrative (with an annexed nasal, as in 
the Dravidian tati) in the Doric r^t-og, he, that, which is the form from 
which the j^Eolian xjjv-og, and the later Greek l-xitv-og, is supposed to 
have been derived (by a change similar to that by which the Hebrew 
pronominal suffix JcCt was derived from td). The resemblance between 
T^v and tdn is certainly remarkable; and may not this Dravidian 
reflexive pronoun, which is used honorifically as a pronoun of the 
second person, throw some light on that curious indeclinable Greek 
word which is sometimes used as a form of polite address, viz., rdv or 
w rav, Sir, My good friend, &c., and which has been derived by some 
etymologists from r^v-og, by others from an obsolete vocative of ru 
or 

The same demonstrative base, with a similar final n, appears also in 
the Old Persian tans (for tana-s), he ; and in the Scythian tongues we 
find it, either na.salised or pure, in the Einnish remote demonstrative 
tuo, and the proximate tama; in the Lappish tat, he, tan, of him (root 
ta); and in the Ostiak remote demonstrative toma, and proximate 
tema. The reflexive pronoun is used by the Seoni G6iid both as a 
reflexive and as a demonstrative. Thus, in the “ Song of Sandsumjee,’' 
in Dr IMangcr’s paper (Jonr'nal of the Bengal A sialic Society), ten means-’ 
him (not se, but ilium); tunna, his; and tdne, her and it. The 
reflexive signification also appears in the same song in tuima (Tam. 
tan), suns-Oriim^ This seems to indicate that td was originally a de- 
monstrative, Even in Tamil we find, I think, a distinct trace of the 
demonstrative signification of the reflexive ta still surviving in the use 
in poetry of the oblique cases of tdn, tdm, instead of the oblique cases 
of the nouns to which they belong, in a manner similar to the use of 
adu, it, with its cases — e.g,, matandanei {tanei, the accusative of tdn) 
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{h)lca?]rjhi, I saw tlie tree, instead, of maramadd^ tire other poetical 
form, or the colloquial maratiei. (See the Noun — iullexional forma- 
tive am.) 

The strongest argument, perhaps, for considering the Dravidian ta 
or Uln, self, to be allied to the Sansicrit-Scythian demonstrative ta, is 
the circumstance that tan, the inflexional base of tdn, is used, as has 
been already mentioned, in' the formation of the word tanmei or tanam, 
quality, selfness, in precisely the same manner as the Sanskrit tad, 
that, which forms the basis of the corresponding Sanskrit word tatvam, 
quality, quiddity, thatucss. The Dravidian word may have been, and 
probably was, framed in imitation of the Sanskrit (for so abstract 'a 
term is necessarily of late origin), but it cannot have been directly 
derived from the Sanskrit word. It seems very probable that both 
bases are remotely allied; and if they are so allied, their alliance carries 
us back to a very remote period ; for whilst the Dravidian reflexive 
pronoun retains the original demonstrative t, the corresponding reflexive 
in every one of the Indo-European tongues {sva, se, &c.) had already 
allowed t to be weakened into s, before those tongues separated from 
the parent stem. 


4. Pluealisatioit op the Peksohal and Reflexive Pronouns. 

I class the plurals of these pronouns together because they are 
formed from the same pronominal bases as their singulars (which have 
already been investigated), and because they are all formed on one and 
the same plan, viz., either by the addition of a pluralising particle 
(generally to) to the pronominal base, or by the substitution of that 
particle for the singular formative. Exceptions exist, but they are few 
and unimportant. 

Comparison of Dialects. — In the Classical dialect of Tamil, the 
plurals of the personal and reflexive pronouns [ndn, I ; nt, thou ; tdn, 
self) are ydm or ndm, we ntr, niyir, or nivir (instead of the more 
regular ntm), you ; and tdm, selves. In the colloquial dialect a double 
plural has got into extensive use, which is formed by the addition to 
-the classical plurals of gal, the sign of plurality which ■ especially be-' 
longs to the class of irrationals. In consequence of the existence of 
those two sets of plurals, a difference in their use and application 
has gradually established itself. The classical or pure and simple 
plurals are now used in the colloquial dialect as honorific singulars ; 
whilst the double plurals — ndngal {ndm-gal), we; ntngal (fitnirgal), 
you; Midtdngal {tdm-gal), selves— are used as tiie ordinary plurals. 
A double plural has crept into Telugu also — e.g., mtralu (for mtrn), 
you, vdrahi (for vdru), they. Another point of - difference between 
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n{lni and 'iiAngal, the two Tamil plurals of tlie first personal pronoun, 
will be inquired into under a subsequent bead. Tlie formation of these 
secondary double plurals of the Tamil and Telugii is in harmony with 
a usage which is observed in some of the Gaurian languages. Of the 
Oriya, Mr Beames writes {Indian, Antiquary for October 1872) : — “ The 
plural of wwe, I, is amlie (pronounced ambhe), aniL that of tu, thou, is 
tunxlit i^unihlie); but as the learned have taken ambhe and fv.rahhe into 
use as equivalents for I and thou, they have had to make fresh plurals, 
arnhhemdne, Umhliemdm. Din Krishna (a poet wdio lived at the close 
of the fifteenth century) uses only the two first {ambhe, and turnbha), 
and always in their proper ancient signification. The same process is 
observed in the Turkish. In that language heit, I, is regularly plural- 
ised into his, we; and sen, thou, into sis, you ; but those plurals are 
sometimes pluralised over again by the addition of ler, the ordinary 
vsuffix of plurality — e.g., biz-ler, we, siz-ler, you. 

Ill the verbal inflexions the initial consonant of each of the pro- 
nominal plurals (as of the corresponding singulars) disappears; and 
the pronoun is represented solely by the included vowel and the sign 
of plurality. The personal termination of the first person plural in the 
colloquial dialect is dm; in the classical dialect am, dm, em, hi. The 
termination of the second person plural is tr or ir, the representative 
of nir. The reflexive jironoun tdon, selves, has no place in the verbal 
inflexions. Of the three High Tamil or classical plurals which have 
been mentioned — ndm, ntr, and tdm — two form their plurals by sub- 
stituting m for the final n of the singular, or by adding m to the crude 
root. This I consider to be the regular method of pluralising the per- 
sonal pronouns ; and the use of nir, you, instead of ntm, is an abnormal 
exception. This appears on comparing it with nU-gal, the correspond- 
ing i)lural in the colloquial dialect, which is formed from nhn — the 
plural that is required by rule, and which is found in classical Canarese. 
It also appears from the circumstance that ntr is not the base of the 
oblique cases of the plural of this pronoun in any dialect of the Tamil. 
m constitutes the sign of plurality instead of r in the oblique cases of 
ntr, ‘precisely as in those of nAm, we. ndm is represented in the* 
oblique cases in the classical dialect by nani and emy and by nain and 
ehgal {eyn-gal) in the colloquial dialect. In like manner, the oblique 
cases of the plufal of the second personal pronoun are urn and nmi in 
the higher dialect; and ungal {um-gal) in the colloquial, nin, the 
abbreviation of oiin, being used in the classics as the inflexion of the 
old singular, we shodd have expected to find the corresponding nim 
(from nim) in the plural : but in the oblique cases i has given place to u. 
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several of tlie Dravidian dialects, but the final m of the plurals (though 
softened in colloquial Canarese to vii) is never omitted. The reason 
is that the singular might often be taken for granted, or would appear 
sufficiently from the context, whilst, if the plural were meant, it was 
more necessary that it should be distinctly expressed. 

In Canarese the plurals of all the personal pronouns are formed in 
the classical dialect with perfect and beautiful regularity — e,g.^ I, 

dm, we 5 nt)i, thou, nt’in, you j tdn, self, ^dm, selves. In the oblique 
cases the included vowel is shortened as usual ; and the only other 
change which takes place is in the weakening (as in Tamil) of the 
radical a of the nominative of the first person into e in the oblique 
cases — f.y., emma, our. In this particular, namna, the form which 
has survived in the colloquial dialect is more regular, and probably 
more ancient. The colloquial dialect substantially agrees with the 
• classical, the chief difference consisting in the softening, in the 
nominatives alone, of the final m into m — e.g., navu, nhm, and Mrw, 
instead of n&m^ %%m^ and tdm. In the personal terminations of the 
verb, the modern dialect uses he, evn, and hu, as representatives of 
ndim, we j the e of which forms corresponds to tm, the termination of 
the Tamil singular. This final vu of the modern Canarese is not 
euphonic, like the vu of the Telugu singular, 7it-vu, thou ; but is soft- 
ened from, and is the representative of, an older m. Though m is the 
true sign of the plural of the second person, as of the other personal 
pronouns, r is used instead in all the Canarese verbal terminations, as 
in those of all the other dialects. The ancient Canarese uses ir, the 
modern M'l and 

In Telugu the second personal pronoun is pluralised in the nomina- 
tive by r instead of m — e,g., rntr-u, higher dialect tru, you ; and in 
Telugu, as in aU the other Dravidiair dialects, r invariably forms the 
plural of the terminations of the second person of the indicative mood 
of the verb. It will be seen, however, in the sequel that there are 
indications in Telugu that the use of r in the nominative plural of the 
pronoun is abnormal. 

The m which constitutes the pronominal sign of plurality in Telugu 
is not softened into vu in the termination of the first person plural of 
the verb, as in Canarese. That termination is amu, dmu, emu, trm; 
and in the preterite it takes the shape of imi, .through *fche influence of 
ti, the preterite formative. The plural of the seepnd person is repre- 
sented by dru, tri, eru, hu, um, and ru; of which r, the pluralising 
sufiix of miru, you, is the only essential element. Telugu differs from 
Tamil-Canarese in occasionally using tdr-u, softened from tmmr-u, 
instead of tdrru-u, as the nominative plural of- the reflexive pronoun, 
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TMs irregularity, however, like that of the ploralisation of the second 
personal pronoun by means of t instead of m, disappears in the oblique 
cases ; the plural inflexion or possessive of this pronoun being tam-a, 
in Telugu, as in the other dialects, tamai'-u is properly a possessive 
noun. The Telugu plurals mem-u, we, and mtr-u (or mtralii), you, 
present some peculiarities which require to be investigated. 

In common with their singulars, the inflexions of these pronouns 
reject altogether the final consonant — the sign of number — and retain 
the long included vowel of the nominative unaltered. Thus, the in- 
flexion or possessive of memu is and that of mbni, mi — corresponding 
to the singular inflexion nA and wt The objective case, however, 
follows the rule of the Tamil and Canarese — e.g., m,amu or mammu, us, 
mimii or mimmu, you. It may, therefore, he concluded that the mode 
in which the inflexions m2 and md are formed is irregular and of com- 
paratively late origin ; and that in Telugu, as in the other dialects, m 
is to be regarded as the ancient and regular sign of the plural of the 
personal pronouns. 

The chief peculiarity of these pronouns and mtr-u) in Telugu, 

is the change of the initial n into m. How is it to be accounted for 
that the Telugu plurals have m as their initial, instead of n ? — mlm-% 
and mtr-u, instead of nim-u and ntm-u or ntr-^i — the sign of plurality 
prefixed, instead of being suffixed ? I believe that this m is not to be 
considered as the representative of an older pronominal root 3 but that 
it is merely the result of the euphonic attraction of the final m, which 
constitutes the regular sign of plurality. If the plural of the Telugu 
first person alone had m for its basis, we might possibly suppose that 
m to be radical and primitive, on account of m being, as we have seen, 
the basis of the corresponding Scytho-Sanskrit pronoun 3 but we find 
the same initial m in the plifral of the Telugu second person also. 
Kow, as it can scarcely be doubted that nt, the singular of that pronoun 
(agreeing as it does with the Behistun-Scythian and the Chinese, as 
well as with many of the Finnish forms) faithfully represents the 
earliest organised form of the Dravidian pronoun of the second person, 
it seems evident that mtm (the supposititious nominative from which 
the objective mim-mn has been derived) must have been altered from 
tiim. We may, therefore, conclude that the same process must have 
taken place in fhe pronoun of the first person also. Telugu is more 
addicted to harmonic changes than any other Dravidian dialect. It 
alters both vowels and consonants for harmonic reasons so fre- 
quently, that the change from u^rn-u to mem-u, and from ntm-u, to 
mtin-Uf, would he thought by Telugu people a very natural and 
easy one. It occasionally drop.s also the initial n or m of these words. 
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We liave seen that the first person forms its plural in all the Dravi- 
dian idioms, properly so called, by changing the final formative of the 
singular n into m; and that the second person originally formed its plural 
in the same manner — viz., by substituting m for w, though the verbal 
endings and the nominative of the isolated pronoun in some of the 
dialects are now found to prefer r. We have seen that the reflexive 
pronoun also forms its plural by discarding n and annexing m. Oon- 
secpiently we are now entitled to regard m as the most regular and 
ancient sign of plurality used by the Dravidian personal pronouns. 

Origin of Plnralisvng Particles. (1.) Origin of ‘ rJ — We have 
already seen, under the head of the “ Pluralisation of Nouns," that the 
epicene plural of the Dravidian languages is ar or ir; and that the a 
and i of ar and ir are probably the remote and proximate demonstra- 
tive bases, a and i, to which r, a sign of plurality, has been appended. 
ar and ir, we have seen, may be regarded as equivalent to the more 
fully developed a{v)ar, i{t)ar, those people, these people. But how has a 
termination wliich is naturally appropriate to the third person only 
found its way into the second ? In this mannex*, I apprehend, ntr, 
Tam. you, takes also, as we have seen, in the Tamil classics, the form 
of n^vir, and niyir, and in this instance I have no doubt that the more 
classical form is also the more ancient. nt-{y)-ir or nt-{v)-ir will thus 
mean thou + they, and this compound will naturally acquire the signi- 
fication of you. The Sanskrit ymlmt, you {yu + sme = thou + they), 
is supposed to have a similar origin. The Tamil word, however, is still 
more suitable than the Sanskrit one to express the meaning required. 
ir in Tamil means not, as the Sanskrit sme is supposed to do, they, 
indiscriminately, without reference to the distance or proximity of the 
persons referred to, but, they who are standing nearer than certain 
other people. It means not those pbople, but these people. The 
Tamil nt-{v)-ir means, therefore, thou + these people ; and this supplies 
us with a more suitable origin for the word used for * you ’ than is to be 
found in Sanskrit, or, I believe, any other language. An alternative 
explanation is that the ir of the plural pronouns is identical in 
^origin with ir, two. On this supposition niyir, ntair, nir, would 
mean ‘ two thous,’ and would have been used first as a dual, then 
as a plural. 

(2.) Origm of ‘ m’ — Can the origin of m, the most distinctive sign 
of the plural of the Dravidian personal and reflexive pronouns, be dis- 
covered ? It is only in the event of our being unable to discover its 
origin in the Dravidian languages themselveSj thaj it will be desirable 
or necessary for us to seek for it elsewhere. It will be found, I think, 
to be capable of satisfactory explanation. It appears to me to have 
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been derived from vm, tbe conjunctive or copulative particle of almost 
all tlie Dravidian dialects. Being a conjunctive it is used for con- 
joining person to person — that is, for pluralising. (See “The Plural 
Imperative.”) This particle is um in Tamil and Malaydlam, im or 
am, more commonly im, in classical Canarese, il in collocpiial Canarese, 
u in Telugu. The Telugu particle takes euphonically the shape of yu 
or according to the preceding voM’el, but in itself it is simply 
and identical with the Tamil-Malaydlam-Canarese v.7n, the m of which 
appears to be the ordinary formative m of neuter nouns, u is best 
explained as the intermediate demonstrative base u, correlative to the 
remote demonstrative base a and the proximate i. Tula stands alone 
in v&mg lA as its copulative particle. Whatever be the origin of mn, 
its use as a copulative particle is of very great antiquity. Like the 
Latin ryiie, it is incapable of being used sepai-ately, and is agglutinated 
to the word it qualifies. On the supposition of the final m, which 
constitutes the sign of plurality in Dravidian pronouns, personal and 
reflexive, being a relic of the copulative im, ndm, we, and ntm, you, 
resolve themselves into nd-U7n, Land, egoqiie, and ni-um, thou-and, 
tugue. This view is corroborated by the extensive use which is avow- 
edly made of this very um, in the formation of Tamil distributive and 
universal nouns and pronouns. Thus, evamim, every one, gynsque,' 
engum, everywhere, uhique; and egyporudum^ always, every time; are 
unquestionably derived from who, engu^ where, and epporudwy 
what time, witjx the addition in each instance of the conjunctive par- 
ticle mi, and ; so, that the compound pronoun ‘ every one ’ is regularly 
expressed in Tamil, like quisque in Latin, by ''who, and — everywhere, 
like uhique, by ‘ where, and — ' ; always, by ‘ what time, and — .’ In the 
same manner um is annexed as an auxiliary to some affirmative uni- 
versals for the purpose of widening their application — eUd-{v)-um, 
Malayfilam, all, literally ‘ all and — ,’ from ellvd, all, and um, and. This 
form is abbreviated in Tamil into elldm,- which is regarded and 
treated by grammarians as a neuter plural. The corresponding epi- 
cene plural is elldi'-tim, all persons. In Tamil poetry ddm is regarded 
as a plural of the first person, meaning all we, in which dm probably 
represents dm, we. If then the addition of mn, abbreviated to m, 
undoubtedly constitutes pronominal distributives and universals, may 
not the sign of plurality which is employed by the personal pronouns 
be an abbreviation of the same um ? , In poetical Tamil, personal verbs 
are sometimes pluralised by the addition of um—e.g., kygu, I will do ; 
kygum {seyg‘-um), we,. ye, they will do. So also seygum m-tid^m, we 
have done (so and so) and come. Here seygu is an old future or 
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and wo find that by the addition of mn it is pluralised, so as to corre- 
spond with the more fully expressed plural vand^m, we came. In the 
sanae dialect of Tamil kydu (which in the modern colloquial dialect 
means having done) is sometimes used in the sense of I did, and kyd- 
tmi in the sense of we did. We have here distinct and evidently very 
ancient traces of the use of mn as a sign of personal plurality. This 
use of vm appears still more distinctly in the second person plural of 
the imperative of Tamil verbs in the colloquial dialect, which is much 
used as an honorific singular — e.y., Ml (the root used as the first person 
singular imperative), hear thou ; Mlnm, hear ye. This form has been 
still further vulgarised by the addition of gal, the sign of plurality 
belonging to irrational nouns — e.g., Mlungal, hear ye. Compare the 
Telugu honorific singular (properly a plural) rammu, come ye, the 
regular singular of which is rd, come thou. Neither the Tamil um of 
' the second person imperative, nor the corresponding Telugu mu or w-nn, 
can be satisfactorily explained by identifying it with the Tamil urn, the 
inflexion of the pronoun of the second person plural. It is best ex- 
plained by identifying it with the %m by which that inflexion uni itself 
’ (from nim), together wdth the other plurals of the personal and re- 
flexive pronouns, was originally pluralised, 

A parallel instance of the use of a copulative conjunction as a sign 
of plurality appears in Ostiak, in which the sign of the dual {ga, ha, 
gai, <fec.) is derived by Castr^n from ha or hi, also. 

Extra-Bravidian Relationship . — We now proceed to inquire whether 
final m, the distinctive Dravidian plural of the personal pronouns, 
forms the plural of this class of words in any other family of languages, 
m having a tendency to be weakened into n (of which there are 
many examples in the terminations of Tamil nouns), and w and n 
being generally equivalent nasals, the u5e of a final as a sign of the 
plural of pronouns may possibly be equivalent to that of m. If so, 
we may adduce as examples of plurals resembling the Dravidian the 
Brahui nan, the Chaldee andn, and the Ostiak men, we ; as also the 
Persian tan, you, A slight trace of the use of wt as a sign of the 
plural may he noticed in the Beluchi mimihen, we, when compared with 
menih, I. In the Ostiak, a Finno-Ugrian dialect, the first person plural 
of the verb terminates in whilst the plural of the corresi^onding 
pronoun terminates in n. On comparing the Finnish proper alen, I 
am, with olemme, we are, we are struck with their resemblance to the 
Dravidian rule. The resemblance, however, is illusory ; for the m of 
the Finnish me is a sign of personality, not . of pjurality. me, we, is 
the plural of ma, ih.c. old Finnish I j of whihh na (from which the n 
of olen arises) is, as I have shown, an euphonie modification. We can 
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scarcely indeed expect to find in tlie pronouns of tlie Scytliian lan- 
guages any sign of plurality perfectly corresponding to that of the 
Dravidian m ; for in those languages the personal pronouns are gener- 
ally pluralised by a change of the final vowel, not by any change or 
addition of consonants — e.g.^ Manchu U, I, le, we ; Magyar k, thou, 

you j Ostiak and Finnish I, (or me/i), we. 

I have reserved till now the consideration of a scries of remarkable 
analogies which run through the wdiole of the Indo-European family of 
lainmages, and which are found also in the Gaurian or ISforth Indian 
vernaculars. In those languages we find very frequent use of m in the 
plurals of the personal pronouns, in which it either constitutes the final 
consonant, or occupies a place of evident importance ; and this m in 
some instances appears to replace a final n or n which is used by the 
corresponding singulars. 

In the vernaculars of Northern India we find the following instances 
of the use of n or n in the singular and m in the plural. Hindi main, 
I ; 1mm, we j t&n, or tain, thou ; turn, you. Gujarathi lixin, I ; 
hanu, we ; tun, thou ; taim, you. Mar&thi, Vdm thou j tumid, you. 
In Bengali and Oriya n disappears from the terminations of the 
singulars, but in the plural m retains its place as in the other dialects — 
e.y,, Bengali toma or tumi, the inflexional base of the plural of the 
second person ; and Oriya tumlha, the base of the double plural, tumh- 
hwmAm. The same distinctive m appears in the PMi-PrMcrit, the stock 
from which thq Gaurian vernaculars radiated, in tumlie, you, amlie, we. 
Compare also IiIb New Persian shimA, you, and the final m of hasthi, 
we are. I quote the following from an article by Mr Beames in the 
Indian Antiquary for November 1872: — “Mm, plural of personal 
pronoun, first person; Hindi, ham. This is a peculiarly instructive 
form. The origin of this wordTin all the seven languages (of Northern 
India) is the Prflkrit amM. The Oriya, with its usual fondness for 
archaisms, stiH retains this form almost unchanged in Amhhe, where 
the h is merely the natural thickening of the pronunciation after m. 
Hindi has thrown the A backwards to the begiimiug of the word, 
making liamA, In lidm we have the tendency, natural to Bengali 
towards lengthening the short vowel, so that this form may be regarded 
as transitional between middle Hindi and the modern Bengali And.” 

Similar and*" very striking analogies meet us in Greek. Compare 
the singulars lyciv and row, syun, and rowvi, with the plurals T,u.slg 
and hghui. This resemblance, too, is strengthened when the vowels of 
the Greek plurals^ are compared with some of the corresponding 
Dravidian ones — e.g., compare jj/i-s/'s with the Telugu em-u, we ; and 
with mn, ;which is the base of the oblique cases of the Tamil 
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plural of the second person. It also deserves to be noticed, that in the 
Greek, Persian, Gaurian, &c., m is not used indiscriminately by all 
nouns, or even by all pronouns, as a sign of plurality in general, but is 
invariably restricted to the pronouns of the first and second person — 
a usage which precisely accords with that of the Dravidian languages. 

A strong case for regarding the m of the above-mentioned Aryan 
idioms as closely allied to the m which constitutes the most distinctive 
sign of the plural of the three personal pronouns in the Dravidian 
family (in Canarese, dm, we ; nim, ■ you ; idm, selves) has now been 
established. I do not wonder, therefore, that the late Mr Gover (in 
a privately-printed paper pn the Dravidian personal pronouns) con- 
sidered that there was '‘no possible doubt as to their real and intimate 
connection ; ” or that Dr Pope, in his “ Outlines of the Tuda Grammar ” 
(p. 5), should have said, though with hesitancj^, “ Nor can I think it 
clear that dm (Tuda, we) is not related to the Sanskrit vayam, or to 
the Greek or and Vedic ame” The evidence of relation- 

ship appears to me to be weakened by this reference to vayam. We 
have already seen that the am of vayam is properly a sign of the neuter 
singular, constituting vayam, we, like ydyam, you, an abstract noun — 
plural, indeed, in signification, but singular in form. It has been 
seen, also, that the same am appears in alirnn, I; tvam, thou^ and 
svayam, self. When vayam and ydyam are set aside as not really 
related to the Dravidian forms, the probability of the existence of a 
real relationship between the Dravidian dm, ydm, we, and the Graco- 
Vedic dyiM-tg, asm-e, and still more between the Dravicfian dm and the 
Bengali hdm, dmi, becomes, I admit, very great ; so also the probability 
of a relationship between um, the Dravidian oblique form of you, and 
the Graeco-Vedic yushm-e, and the um of the Hindi ium, I 

feel still, however, obliged to say, as 1 said in the first edition, that, 
on a more extended comparison and on closer consideration, this 
resemblance appears to me first to diminish and then to disappear. 
The more it is examined, the more the difficulties in the way of its re- 
ception appear to increase. Perhaps, indeed, no better illustration could 
be found of the danger of confiding in .apparent resemblances, however 
close and exact, and of the necessity of tracing, words back to their 
earliest shapes before concluding that resemblances imply relationship. 

We have seen that the plural m of the Dravidian personal pronoun 
resolves itself most naturally into um, the DravidiUn conjunctive 
particle, and, also. What is the. history qf the plural m of the 
Q-rmco-Gaurian personal .pronouns ? How* sqever we trace hack 
the Dravidian m, it is found to sustain lab bhange, and to exhibit no 
signs of being descended from .anything extrinsic to itself- On the 
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Greek plurals. For the Doric and iEolic dialects have ap.se, 

ciiifisg, and ap.p.i ; for hfisTg they have 'opbsg, vp.p.sg, and vij.p.s ; of which 
forms the oldest and most reliable appear to be ap.ij.se, or its tinin- 
flected type a>/is and lp.p.sg or lp.p.s. In like manner the Ganrian 
forms of the plurals of the personal pronouns are not the oldest forms 
of these plurals we have to deal with. The Hindi ham, the Gujarathi 
liame, the old Bengali hdm, the modern Bengali dmi, the Oriya dmhhe, 
are all derived from the Prakrit amhe. The Greek aij.iis and the 
Prakrit cmihe are evidently identical; but what is the origin of both?" 
In Zend the m and 7t of the Pr&krit amhe change places, so that alme 
may 'have been an older form. The plural nominative in Zend is 
vaem, answering to the later Sanskrit myam; but all the oblique 
cases are built upon ahma (pointing to a nominative alme) — e.g., ablat. 
almat (Sans. amat). Already the Dravidian m is losing its resem- 
blance to the Aryan ; but when we come to the next stage, the Vedic- 
Sanskrit asme (a + sme), the fountain-head of all these pronominal 
forms, the resemblance appears almost wholly to vanish. The Aryan 
genealogical tree- is very clearly made out : asme, alme, amhe, S.p.p.s, 
dp.p.i-sg = ^p.s?g% ^ dmhhe., hame, ham, hdm, dmi. In the Dravidian 
languages, on the other hand, even if we trace our way back to the 
time when the Tamilians and the Khonds were still one peo^de, in- 
habiting the same districts and speaking the same tongue — a time 
earlier by many ages than tile degradation of the Prakrits into the 
modern Ganrian vernaculars — ^we still find an unvarying m (irresoluble 
except into um) used for the pluralisation of the personal pronouns. 

In like manner, on comj>aring up.p.!g or \)p.p,s, you, with the Zend 
ydsheni (in the oblique cases yusma or ydsma), and with the 7edic- 
(Sanskrit yushme (for yv.sme), it is equally obvious that ynsme is the 
root of the whole, yusnie, you, the plural of fe, thou, has probably 
been soitened from t'usnie = tu-sme (as aswis from mnsme — ma-svie) ; 
and this supposititious tiisme (weakened into tvlime, like a&me into ahme) 
becomes a reality when we turn to the Prakrit twnhe, you, from which 
comes directly the Ganrian hmhi, iumbha, tame, turn, ('Irc. Compare 
also the Hew Persian slvumd. 

When we find that the Dravidian m or um is to be compared, not 
with the apparently identical m of the Gaurian ham and turn, but 
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■with tlie Yedic-Sanskrit sme of asme and ymhme, it is evident that 
the improbability of m or urn being identical with me, or nearly related 
to it, becomes very great. This improbability increases when the uses 
of sme and those of m are compared. 

sme is a compound consisting of two members, sma and c, of which 
e alone is characteristic of the plural, sma, which contains the m that 
has been supposed to be connected with the Dravidian sign of plurality, 
is a particle the origin of which is doubtful, and the force of which is 
still more doubtful. When used as an isolated particle, it gives to the 
present tense of verbs a species of past signification. Its use in the 
iniiexion of pronouns, when inserted between the pronominal base and 
the signs of case and number, suggests the idea that it was originally 
a pronoun of the third person, meaning, perhaps, self or the same, 
which came to he added on occasionally to the other pronominal bases 
for the purpose of imparting additional emphasis. We find a somewhat 
similar use in Tamil of ta?i, tarn, the inflexion of the reflexive pronoun 
self, selves, which is occasionally, especially in poetry, inserted 
between nouns and their case-signs. The e of me is the ordinary 
sign of the nominative plural of pronominals of the class of sme, all, 
and has obviously no resemblance to the Dravidian m; and the sma 
into which the m of sme resolves itself, whatever be its origin, seems 
to resemble it as little. 

It is also worthy of notice, that sma makes its appearance not only 
in the inflexion of the plurals of the personal pronouns, but also in 
the singular. It is used in the plural alone in connection with the 
pronouns of the first and second persons in Sanskrit; but Bopp 
recognises it in the singular also in Zend in tlmaTimi, in thee, and 
more doubtfully in Gothic and Latin j and there can be no doubt of 
its use in the singular of the personal pronouns in the Prakrit (which 
may be defined as early colloquial Sanskrit), in rmmasnd ov mamammi, 
in me, and tujnasmi or tumammi, in thee. Bopp supposes this use of 
sma ill singular pronouns to be of late origin, and to have arisen from 
imitation of the plurals; but as the reason why sma was used in the 
•inflexion of pronouns has only been guessed at, and is not certainly 
known, there is no proof that the plural has a better right to it than 
the singular. But however this may be, it is evident that its resem- 
blance to the Dravidian m, which is used in the inflexion of the 
personal pronouns in the plural alone (never in the singular), has 
become less and less. The resemblance, as it appears to me, wholly 
vanishes when it is found that, yrhilst this use of m as a sign of 
plurality is absolutely restricted in the Dravidian languages to the 
pronouns of the first and second persons and the reflexive ‘ self,’ in 
Sanskrit, and more or less distinctly in the other Aryan languages, 
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ma makes its appearance (in three of the cases in the singular) in the 
inflexion, of the pronouns of the third person, including the demon- 
strative, the relative, and the interrogative pronouns, hfothing could 
be further than this from the Dravidian use j and nothing also, I 
think, could show more clearly that the sma of mme and yuslime can- 
not safely be regarded as in any sense a sign of the plural. 

Twofold Plural of the Dravidian Pronoun of the P'mt Per mi. — The 
ordinary plural of the Pravidian first personal pronoun is constantly 
used, not only as a plural, but also as an honorific singular, precisely 
as the royal and editorial " we ’ is used in English ; and the plural of 
every other Dravidian pronoun may optionally be used as an honorific 
singular in the same manner. It is not, however, this twofold signifi- 
cation or use of the same pronoun to which I now refer but the exist- 
ence of two pronouns of the first person plural, which difler from one 
another in signification almost as much as the plural and the dual of 
other languages. In all the Dravidian dialects, with the exception 
of Canarese, there are two plurals of the pronoun of the first per- 
son, of which one denotes, not only the party of the speaker, but 
also the party addressed, and may be called the plural inclusive ; the 
other excludes the party addressed, and denotes only the party of 
the speaker, and may be called the 'plural exclusive. Thus, if a person 
said “ We are mortal,” he would naturally use the ‘ we ’ which includes 
those who are spoken to, as well as the speaker and his party, or 
the plural inclusive : whilst he would use the plural exclusive, or that 
which excludes the party addressed, if he wanted to say “ We are 
Hindus ; ^014 are Europeans.” 

There is a similar distinction between the two plurals of the first 
person used in tho Marathi and the Gujar&thi — e.g., hame in Gujar^thi 
means we — the party speaking ] whilst dpane means we — the paz’ty 
speaking, and you also who are addressed. There is no connection 
between the particular pronominal themes used for this purpose in 
Horthei’n India and in the languages of the South ; but the existence 
of so remarkable an idiom in the North Indian family, as well as in 
the Southern, seems to demonstrate the existence in the Northeim 
family of an ancient under-current of Dravidian, or at least of non- 
Aryan influences. The idiom in question is a distinctively Scythian 
one, and is one^ of those points which seem to connect the Dravidian 
family wdth the Scythian group. There is no trace of this twofold 
plural in Sanskrit, or in any of the languages of the Indo-European 
family, but it is fopnd everywhere in Central Asia. Thus Manchu 
has md, we — of the one party, and he, we — the whole company. 
Mongolian has a similar idiom. This peculiarity is found also in the 
halgct -of the Ghmeso. In that dialect, tsa-nien, we, includes 
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the persons addressed, whilst wo-inen, we, does not. It is remarkable 
that it is found also in the Polynesian languages, in many of the 
languages of America, and also in those of the Australian tribes. 

All the Dravidian languages do not use precisely the same plural 
pronouns as inclusive and exchtsive plurals. The colloquial Tamil 
(with which the Malaydlam agrees) forms the plural exclusive from 
the ordinary and regular plural, by the addition of gal, which is 
properly a neuter sign of plurality ; by which addition nCm, becomes 
'iiAiigal in Tamil, naiial or namial in MalayS,]am. The corresponding 
plural in Tulu is enlculu. Telugu, on the other hand, uses 
(answering not to the Tamil ndnggal, but to ndm) as its plural exclu- 
sive j and as this is the simplest form of the pronoun, it seems better 
suited to this restricted use than the reduplicated form. Telugu, 
though differing from Tamil in this point, agrees with Tamil in using 
memu as its honorific singular ; and this use of the plural exclusive in 
Telugu as an honorific is more in accordance with philosophical pro- 
priety than the Tamilian use of the plural inclusive for this purpose ; 
for when a superior addresses inferiors, it is evidently more natural for 
him to make use of a plural which excludes those whom he addresses, 
than one in which they would be included together with himself. Ku 
agrees with Telugu, and uses dm~u (identical in origin with the Tamil 
gdm, wdm) to express the restricted signification which Tamil gives 
to ndngal. Its plural inclusive is dju, the oblique form of which is 
ammd ; and the Telugu plural which corresponds to dju (but which in 
meaning corresponds to ndm) is manam-u, the base and inflexion of 
which is mana. manam-u is probably derived from md, the inflexional 
base of memu, with an euphonic addition, or possibly with a weakened 
reduplication. 

I have now gone over the ground traversed in my first edition, with 
such additions and corrections as recently-published grammars have 
enabled me to make. The results are exhibited, for convenience of 
comparison, in the accompanying table. In this list, I include ouly 
those dialects which have been carefully studied, and of which gram- 
mars have been published. The pronouns of the first person contained 
in the Eajmah^l and IJraon are exhibited in a separate list, together 
with those found in Dr Hunter’s lists of words contained in the rest of 
the Central Indian dialects. It is obvious, however, ’'that it would be 
unsafe to deduce any inference, except one of the vaguest kind, from 
lists of isolated words collected by persons who had little or no real 
acquaintance with tbe dialects to which they belonged. We tread on 
firmer ground when we compare with one another dialects which have 
attained to the dignity of possessing published grammars. 



dme, ndme, erne. 
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SECTION n — DEMONSTEATIVE AND INTEEEOGATIVE 
PEONOUNS. A 

It is very difficult to treat the demonstrative and interrogative pro- 
nouns of the Dravidian family separately. The bases are different, 
but they are built up on those bases in precisely the same manner, and 
obey one and the same law, so that what is said aboirt the one class 
may be regarded as said about the other also. I shall discuss them 
separately as far as possible, but it will often be necessary to treat 
them together. 


1. Demonstrative and Interkog-ative Bases. 

1. Bemonstratke Bases. — The Dravidian languages, like most other 
primitive uncompounded tongues, are destitute of pronouns (properly 
so called) of the third person, and use instead demonstratives signify- 
ing this or that, with the addition of suffixes of gender and number. 
In these languages ‘ he,’ means literally that man ; ‘ she,’ that woman ; 
and ' they,’ those persons or things. The interrogatives are formed in 
the same manner by the addition of suffixes of gender and number to 
an interrogative base signifying ‘ what.’ 

The words which signify man and woman have gradually lost the 
definiteness of their original signification, and shrunk into the position 
of masculine and feminine terminations. They are no longer substan- 
tives, but mere suffixes or signs of gender ; and are so closely incor- 
porated with the demonstrative bases that it requires some knowledge 
of the principles of the language to enable us to separate them. In 
comparison, therefore, with the Turkish and Ugrian languages, in which 
there is but one pronoun of the third person, the Dravidian languages, 
which possess a great variety, appear to considerable advantage. 
Nevertheless, the speech of the Dravidians appears to havo been 
originally no richer than the other Scythian idioms ; and to have at 
length surpassed them only by the Aryanistic device of fusing that- - 
man, that-woman, that-thing, into single euphonious words. The 
signification of man and woman still shines through in the masculine 
and feminine terminations j but no trace remains of the words by 
which a thing and things were originally expressed, and which are 
now represented only by d, the sign of the neuter singular, and a, that 
of the neuter plural. _ 

Four demonstrative bases are recognised by one or another of the 
Dravidian dialects, each of which is a pure vowel — viz., a, the remote 
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{, the proximate, and u, the medial demonstrative ; together with t', 
which is the suffix of emphasis in most of the dialects, but is a demon- 
strative in Ku. The first two — viz., a, the remote, and i, the proxi- 
mate demonstrative — are the most widely and frequently used. The 
medial u is occasionally used by the Tamil poets, mote frequently in 
classical Canarese and in Tulu, to denote a person or object which is 
intermediate between the remote and the proximate ; and it wdll be 
found that it has ulterior affinities of its own. S, the ordinary Dravi- 
dian suffix of emphasis, is used as a demonstrative in Ivu alone — in 
addition however to a and i — e.g., evdi-u^ they. It appears also in the 
'O'raon idah^ this, the correlative of Mdah, that. The use of e being 
chiefly emphatic, I refer the reader, for an account of it, to a subse- 
quent head. The ordinary demonstratives of the Dravidian dialects 
are the simple short vow’^els a, i, and u ; and it will be found that 
'every other form which they assume is derived from this by some 
euphonic process* 

2. Interrogative Bases , — There are two classes of interrogatives in the 
Dravidian languages — viz., interrogative pronouns or adjectives, such 
as, who ? which 1 what ? and syntactic interrogatives, such as, is it? is 
there? Interrogative pronouns and adjectives resolve themselves in 
the Dravidian tongues into interrogative prefixes, resembling the de- 
monstrative prefixes already considered, by suffixing to which the for- 
matives of number and gender we form interrogative pronouns., The 
interrogative particle itself, when simply prefixed to a substantive, 
constitutes the interrogative adjective what ? 

(a.) The most common interrogative prefix is the vowel e. In all 
the Dravidian dialects this prefix is used in the formation of pronomi- 
nals, in precisely the same manner as the demonstrative bases a and i 
It forms one of a set of vocalic prefixes* (a, i, w, and e), which occupy 
one and the same position, obey one and the same law, and differ only 
in the particular signification which is expressed by each. The unity 
of principle pervading these prefixes will be clearly apparent from the 
subjoined comparative view. The forms which are here exhibited are 
those of the Tamil alone ; but in this particular all the dialects agree 
on the whole so perfectly with the Tairdl, and with one another, that 
it is unnecessary to multiply examples. I exhibit here an alternative 
(probably an older) interrogative base in yd, which will be inquired 
into further on. 



becomes 
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e alone would in time liave the same force as and would come to 
be regarded as its equivalent. Tlie long form g still survives in the 
Malayjllam evem, aval, he, she, for evan, eval; and in the Tamil and 
Malayalam edu, and the Telugu edi. In Telugu I sometimes directly 
corresponds to the Tamil yd — e.y.^ compare ydr^dii, Tam. where, when, 
a year (nasalised from yddu), with the Telugu Mu, where, Mi, a year. 
We see also this long interrogative ^ in the Telugu Ua, how, in what 
manner, compared with dla, tla, in that manner, in this manner. 

There is a remarkable change in Canarese of the interrogative yt% 
into dd. We may say either ydva‘/i-u or ddvan-u, what man? ydval-ii 
or ddval-u, what woman ? ydmdu or ddvadu, what thing ? So also the 
crude interrogative is ydva or ddva, who, which, what ? In Tulii we 
find the same dd, which ? alternating with vd and v6va ; also ddne, 
what ? ddye, why ? In these instances the analogy of the other dialects 
leads me to conclude yd to be the older and more correct form of the 
interrogative base. In ySr, who ? yd appears as ye, which is a very 
trifling change. The GOnd interrogative bd and 6d appear to be 
hardened from yd, like the Tidu vd. 

In High Tamil, yd is not only prefixed adjectivally to substantives 
(like a, e, and e) — e.y., yd-{k)Mlam, what time ? but it is even used by 
itself as a pronoun — e.g., yd~{s)seyddy, what hasl thou done ? It forms 
the basis of only one adverbial noun — viz,, ydy.du, Tam. when ? a year, 
a coi'reiative of dyidu, then, and iy,du, now. The only use to which 
yd is put in the colloquial dialect of Tamil, is that of forming the 
basis of interrogative pronouns ; a complete set of which, in Tamil as 
well as in Canarese, are formed from yd — e.g,, ydvan, quis? ydval, 
quoe ? yddu, quid ? ydvar, qui, quee ? ydvd, quee ? The Canarese inter- 
rogative pronouns accord with these, with a single unimportant excep- 
tion. The neuters, singular and plural, of the Canarese are formed from 
ydva, instead of yd — e.g., ydvad^o, quid ? (for yddti,) and ydvmu, quee ? 
(for ydva.) This additional va is evidently derived by imitation from 
the euphonic v of ydvauu, he, and its related forms ; but it is out of 
place in connection with the neuter, and is to be regarded as a cor- 
ruption. In Tamil, a peculiar usage with respect to the application of 
the epicene plural ydvar, qui, q%m, has obtained ground. ■ It is largely 
used in the colloquial dialect, with 'the significatioh of the singular as 
well as that of the plural, though itself a plural only and epicene ; and 
when thus used, ydvar is abbreviated into ydr — <e.g., avan ydr, who is 
he ? (literally he who ;) aval ydr, who is she ? ydr has also been still 
further corrupted into dr, especially in oompound|. 

1. Demon&Lraiive and Ini&rrogalm ProMws.-- The original char- 
acter of the demonstrative bases, like that of the interrogative, is 
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best exliibited by tlie neuter singular, the formative of winch does 
not commence with a vowel, like an and al (Tamil), the masculine and 
feminine sufExes, but consists in a single consonant, d, followed by an 
enunciative vowel — ^that is, a vowel intended nmrely as a help to 
enunciation. This vowel is i in Telugu, a very short u in the other 
languages. The remote and proximate neuter singulars are in Telugu 
adi, idi; that (thing), this (thing) ; the interrogative Mi, wliat (thing) ; 
ill Tamil, Malayalam, and Canarese they are adxi, idu (with the in- 
termediate udxi), and edu. In Gond the demonstratives are ad, id. 
The anomalous forms of the Tula and the Tuda will be considered 
further on. 

d having already been shown to be the sign of the neuter singular 
used by pronominals and appellatives, and there being no hiatus 
between a, i, or u and d, and therefore no necessity for euphonic 
insertions, it is evident that the a, i, and xi of the neuter singulars 
cited above constitute the purest form of the demonstrative bases. 
The sufiixes which are annexed to the demonstrative bases a, i, and 
M, for the purpose of forming the masculine and feminine singulars 
and the epicene and neuter plurals, commence with a vowel. Those 
suffixes are in Tamil an for the masculine, al for the feminine, ar 
for the epicene plural; and ei or a for the neuter plural ; and v is the 
consonant which is most commonly used to prevent liiatus. The 
following, therefore, are the demonstrative pronouns of Tamil — viz., 
avan, ille ; ivan, hie ; axial, hla j ival, hcec ; avax', illi ; ivax', hie ; 
avei, ilia ; ivei, haec. To these must be added the intermediates xivan, 
xival, udxi, uvar, uvei, which do not admit of being translated by a 
single word. I quote examples from Tamil alone, because, though 
different formatives of number and gender are sometimes annexed in 
the other dialects, those differences do not affect the demonstrative 
bases. The anomaly which will be noticed in the case of Tulu 
will be found, when examined, to be only apparent. Ail the above 
suffixes of gender have already been investigated in the section on 
‘'The ISToun.” The mode in which they are annexed to the demon- 
strative bases is the only point which requires to be examined here. ’ 

The demonstrative bases being vocalic, and all the suffixes, wdth tbe 
exception of the neuter singular, commencing with a vowel, some 
euphonic consonants had to be used to keep the concurrent vowels 
separate and pure, v, though most frequently used to prevent hiatus, 
is not the only consonant employed for this purpose. The Ku being 
but little attentive l;o euphony, it sometimes dispenses altogether with 
;th0, euphonic and leaves the contiguous vowels un.Gombined—-“e;^., ■ 
ddnjUf JxQ^ ddlu, ^^. Even Tamil sometimes combines those vowels 
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instead of euphonically separating tliem — e.g., yOwar, wlioi is com- 
monly abbreviated into ydr ; and this is still further softened to ar iu 
the colloquial dialect. 

In the higher dialect of Tamil, n is often used euphonically in- 
stead of V, especially in the personal terminations of the verbs. 
Thus, instead of irunddn (for irmidavan), he was, the poets sometimes 
say irundanan ; and for wundava, they (neuter) were, the form which 
WG should expect to find used, inmdana, is universally used instead. 
This euphonic v has in some instances come to be regarded as an 
integral part of the demonstrative itself. In the nominative plural 
of the Gond neitter demonstrative, the final and characteristic vowel a 
has disappeared altogether, without leaving any representative — 
iiv, those (things) ; iv, these (things). In the oblique cases a is repre- 
sented by e. In Telugu, though the nominatives of the neuter plural 
demonstratives avi and vd use v merely as an euphonic, yet in the 
oblique cases, the bases of which are vd and vtf the demonstrative 
vowels have got displaced, and v stands at the beginning of the word, 
as if it were a demonstrative, and had a right per se to be represented. 
In the masculine singulars vddti, ille ; vtdu, hie ; and in the epicene 
plurals vdrii, illi ; vtrti, hi, v euphonic has advanced a step further, 
and assumed the position of a dejuonstrative in the nominative as 
well as in the inflexion. That this v, however, is not a demonstrative, 
and that the use to which it is put in Telugu is abnormal, is shown 
by the fact that in dd and di, the inflexions of adi and idi, illud 
and hoc, the neuter singular demonstratives of the Telugu d, though 
certainly not a demonstrative, nor even euphonic, but simply a sign or 
suffix of neuter singularity, has been advanced to as prominent a position 
(by a similar euphonic displacement) as if it belonged to the root. 
Compare especially the corresponding Telugu interrogative. 

In Tula the proximate neuter singular demonstrative is indu or 
midu, the remote aim. indu and itndu correspond to the Tamil proxi- 
mate idu and intermediate iidu: the only difference consists in the 
nasalisation of the d. am, the remote demonstrative, though a neuter 
, singular, is identical in form with the Gaiiarese avu, they (neuter). 
The V of am seems to be merely euphonic, as it disappears altogether 
in the plural, which is not avidculu, but eikulu {am^ayu = ei). The 
corresponding masculine pronoun is dye, he, in wiiich y is used 
euphonically where v would have been used in Tamil. In the feminine 
dl\ she (Tam. aval), even the y has disappeared, and the two contiguous 
vowels have coalesced. The proximate pronouns of the Tula masculine 
and feminine singular and plural present several peculiarities, imle, 
he {hie), corresponds to the Tamil ivan, the Old Oanarese ivam. The 
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euplionic u of those languages seems to have been hardened into n, 
and this m to have become mh. The plural of the same is mh'' (the 
remote is dr, for avar). The feminine proximate she (hmc) is moV, 
the plural of which is mdhulu. mer stands for ivar - ionar, and muU for 
ival = itnal. Compare the apparent disappearance of the demonstrative 
bases i and a in the Telugu vtru and vdru, they, proximate and remote, 
for ivar and avar. See also “The Noun,” epicene plural, in mar. 
The same peculiarity appears in the Tu}u demonstrative adverbs. 
avuiu, there, corresponds with similar words in the other dialects 
(Can. alii); but nvdlu, here, presents the same peculiarity as mCil, 
hsee. 

In the Tuda dialect the pronoun of the third person is the same for 
both numbers and for all three persons, like the Sanskrit reflexive 
pronoun svayam. atJuim represents everything of which ‘ that ’ can 
be predicated ; itJiam is the equivalent for this. "With atham, iiJiam, 
compare the Telugu atadu, alarm, dtandu, dtadu, itadu, itanu, itadu, 
Uami ; the Old Oanarese singular masculines dtara, Uain, 'dtarn. The 
final am of the Tuda is occasionally dropped. 

Tamil possesses a complete set of abstract demonstrative and inter- 
rogative nouns of perfect regularity and great beauty. I class them 
here (for convenience of comparison) with demonstrative and inter- 
rogative pronouns ] but they are in reality nouns, expressing abstractly 
the ideas that are embodied in the pronouns in a concrete shape. 
They consist of the demonstrative and interrogative vowel bases («, i, 
u, e), with the addition of mei, the ordinary formative of abstract 
nouns, which we have already noticed in tan-mei, nature, literally 
self-ness, in the section on the reflexive pronoun tdn,. The initial con- 
sonant of mei is doubled by rule after the demonstrative and inter- 
rogative vowels. The words f eferred to are immei, this-ness ; ammei, 
that-ness; nmmei, an intermediate position between that-ness and 
this-ness; emmei, what-ness. In use, the words chiefly denote the 
different states of being or births, immei, the present state or birth, 
is the only word of the set in common use ; the rest are found only in 
the poets, ammei (common equivalent matvmei, other-ness) denotes, 
the future birth ; nmmei, the birth before the present ; emmei, what 
birth? generally found with the addition of nm, and so as to give the 
meaning ‘ in wnatsoever birth.' 

We have seen that the neuter singular of the demonstrative, and 
interrogative pronouns, properly so called, is formed by the addition of 
the neuter formative^ d, to the vowel bases a, i,u;e or yd. 

There are traces also of the existence of two classes of pronouns 
formed by means of the addition to the same vowel bases of m, the 
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equivalent of wliicli is %, or of 1. Pronoraiiials ending in I are used 
chiefly as adverbs of place and mode. There are exceptions, however 
— e.g., alia, Tel., that, has the force of an adjective {alladi, that thing). 
See Adverbs : formative I, V. The demonstrative pronouns and pro- 
nominals ending in or % are not free from doubt. I shall, therefore, 
adduce first the interrogatives belonging to this class, about which no 
doubt can be entertained. 

Each of the dialects possesses a neuter interrogative pronoun, formed 
from the interrogative base e or and the neuter formative n or m. 
This formative is more abstract than d, but less so than met ed-u 
means which ? en, what 1 In Tamil we find en, what ? from which is 
formed the singular appellative ennadu, what thing? and the plural 
enna, what things ? en is also lengthened into the ordinary mean- 
ing of which is why ? Though e?ma is properly a plural neuter, it has 
'come to be used also as a singular, and is even turned colloquially into 
a singular neuter noun, ennam — e.g., ennamdy, how? Malayfdam uses 
hi, like Tamil, meaning what ? rather than why ? but does not use en; 
instead of this we have endu, what ? which, however, is probably the 
Malayfilam shape of the Tamil .ennadu ~ en-du. In Canarese hiu is 
not a mere interrogative particle, but a regularly declined interrogative 
pronoun, like the vulgar Tamil ennam. We have substantially the 
same word in the Telugu ^mi, what? why? hni bears the same 
relation to Mi, Tel. what (thing)? that en in Tamil bears to- edu. The 
only difference is in the use of the more abstract n or m as a neuter 
formative, instead of d, which gives more distinctly the sense of the 
neuter singular. In the compound word Tel,, I know not what 
(Tam. Mai. Can. hi6), from and 6, the particle of doubt, we see that 
hni is a secondary form of hn; and by the help of Tamil we are able 
to trace this hn back to the shorter form em. ini, .which I consider 
the equivalent of emi, is used in the conjugation of Telugu verbs as a 
conditional particle j properly it implies a question. 

We now return to the demonstratives which appear to be formed 
from the demonstrative vowels a, i, u, with the addition of m or n. 
am, that, appears to survive in the am which is used so largely as a 
formative by neuter nouns in Tamil and MalayAlam ; and possibly also 
in am, which seems to be the oldest sign of the Dravidian accusative 
case. In each of these instances an is often used instead of am. See 
the sections treating on these formatives and case-signs in i*art III, 

“ Tlie TSToun," im shows itself in the Canarese sign of the ablative case, 
originally a locative, and in the corresponding Tamil in, with which il 
corresponds. The primitive meaning seems to he this place, here, and 
hence, a place, a house. Both al and - appear also in verbal deriva- 
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tivea, especially in Tamil, in 'wMch, e.ff., tlie number of nouns derived 
from verbal roots wMcb take al or U as their formative, is almost as 
large as those 'which take am or an. Dr Gundert derives from am or 
im the Tamil demonstrative adjectives aiida, that, mda, this; and I 
presume would attribute the same origin to the Telugu and Canaxese 
adjectives anta, inta^ &c., which are more or less demonstratives in 
meaning. On the whole, however, I still prefer to regard these forms 
as nasalised from ad\ that, i<l\ this. We had an instance of this 
nasalisation before us just now in the Tulu pronoun indu, undu, this 
(thing), which must be identified with the idu, xidn of the other 
dialects. On the other hand, I have no doubt of the origin of in, da., 
the Canarese sign of the ablative, from irn; and the Tamil adverbial 
nouns andr%, indr^iy endru, that day; to-day, what day, seem to be 
formed either from am, im, em, or from al, il, el. See the Demon- 
strative and Interrogative Adverbs. 

A very interesting inquiry remains. Is %im, the Tamil-MalayMarn 
particle of conjunction, and, even (Tel. u, classical Can. iim, am; 
coll. Can. 'A), to be regarded as a demonstrative pronoun, formed 
from u, the intermediate demonstrative base, and the formative m, 
corresponding in origin to the demonstrative am and im, and also to 
the interrogative em, considered above ? That this is the origin of um 
is one of the most ingenious of the many ingenious suggestions con- 
tained in- Dr Gundert’s communication. In his MalayMam dictionary 
he prefers to derive urn from u, the supposed root of the verbal noun 
uyar, height, with the meaning of above. In classical Canarese am is 
sometimes used as the equivalent of tim ; and this seems to connect 
the particle at once with the demonstratives. In Tamil poetry we find 
an adverbial demonstrative of place, umbar, with the meaning of the 
intermediate demonstrative tl, the correlatives of which are amhar, 
that place, imhar, this jdace, and emhar, which place ? v/mhaT means 
literally a place interme<liate between two other places; but it is 
remarkable that it is also used in a secondary sense to signify on, upon, 
above, and even uyar, height. We thus get for um, the conjunctive 
particle, the meaning above, which is one that suits it exceedingly 
■well, without any inconsistency with its ultimately demonstrative 
origin, um at the end of verbs changes occasionally in the Tamil 
poets to tmdio, which reminds one of the undu, this (thing), and also 
yes, of the Tulu. 

3. Demonstrative and Interrogative Adjectives. — When the demon- 
strative bases a and i are simply prefixed to substantives, they convey 
the significiition of the demonstrative adjectives that and this. When 
prefixed, they are indeclinable ; but on thus prefixing them to sub.stan- 
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tives, either tlie initial consonant of the substantive is ouphonicaily 
doubled— anndl {a-{n)-ndl), Tam. that day; or if this euphonic 
doubling is not resorted to, the demonstrative vowels are lein^theued. 
Tamil invariably adopts the former plan : the latter is more common 
in Malayalam and Canarese. 'VYhen the substantive commences with a 
vo-wel, and v is inserted as usual to prevent hiatus, Tamil, by a dialectic 
rule of sound, doubles this as if it were regarded as an initial con- 
sonant — e.g., when Tam. a village, receives this prefix, it becomes 

not cmlr {a-{v)-ih), but am%7\ The origin of this doubling of the 
initial consonant of the word to which the demonstrative vowel is pre- 
fixed, is to be ascribed to the emphasis which is necessarily included in 
the signification of the demonstrative. Through this emphasis a and i 
assume the character, not of ordinary formatives, but of qualifying 
words j and the energy which they acquire influences the initial con- 
sonant of the following substantive, which is no longer an isolated 
word, but the second member of a compound. In the same manner 
and front a similar cause, when Sanskrit words which commence with 
a privative are borrowed by Tamil, the consonant to which a is pre- 
fixed is often doubled, at least in the colloquial dialect — e.g.^ aMdnam 
(a-(n)-ndncm), ignorance. 

The occasional lengthening of the demonstrative vowels, when used 
adjectivally, in Malayfilam, Canarese, and the other dialects (without 
the doubling of the succeeding consonant), is merely another method 
of eflfecting the same result. The emphasis which is imparted in this 
manner to the demonstrative, is equivalent to that which the doubled 
consonant gives ; and hence when the demonstrative vowels are length- 
ened, from d and % to d and the succeeding consonant always remains 
single. The fact that the demonstrative vowels are short in the pro- 
nouns of the third person in each oP the Dravidian dialects without 
exception, show's that those vowels could not originally have been long, 
and that the use of long d and 2 as adjectival prefixes, instead of a and 
i, is owing to emphasis. Some curious illustrations of the lengthening 
of a vowel through emphasis alone, are furnished by the common 
speech of the Tamil people — e,g,^ adigam, much, large — a word which 
is borrowed by Tamil from Sanskrit — when it is intended to signify 
very much, is colloquially pronounced ' addgmn. Similar instances 
might be adduced from each of the colloquial dialects^ 

The only peculiarity which requires, notice in the use of the interro- 
gative prefix e, is the circumstance that it is occasionally lengthened to 
e, precisely as a and i are lengthened to d 1 ■ In Tamil this 
emphatic lengthening is very rare. It is found only in the neuter 
singular interrogative pronoun what or which (thing?) quid? 
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which sometimes, especially in composition, becomes tdu ; and in the 
interrogative eft, what, why? which is ordinarily lengthened to en. 
In MalayMam Hu and H have entirely displaced edu and en. In 
Tehign also this increase of quantity is common. It appears not only 
in hni and Ua, why ? but is often used as the interrogative prefix, 
where Tamil invariably has short e. Thus, whilst Tamil has evvidmn, 
\vhat manner? hoAv? Telugu says either evvklhamu or hidhamu. 
So also, whilst Tamil occasionally only uses Mu, quid, instead of 
the more classical edti, the corresponding interrogative of Telugu is 
invariably Mi, and its plural hi. On the other hand, the Telugu 
masculine interrogative pronoun evvcuht, quis? preserves the same 
quantity as the Tamil eva7t; and even when the prefix is used adjec- 
tivally, it is sometimes e (not S) as in Tamil — e.y., ej^pudu, what time? 
when? and epiidn, epdu, in poetry, but not epudu.- In the Tulu 
interrogatives of time, e is the interrogative base j in those of place — 
e.g., 6lu, where (pronounced todlu), e is replaced by d. 

In addition to the use of the simple vowels a, i, and e, and their 
equivalents d, i, and as demonstrative and interrogative adjectives, 
much use is also made in Tamil of a triplet of adjectives derived from 
the above. The simple vowels may be styled merely demonstrative 
prefixes. The adjectives referred to may be called by right demonstra- 
tive adjectives. They are onda, that, inda, this, enda, which ? or what? 
— e.g., anda mat'am, that tree, inda 7iilam, this land, enda dl, which 
person ? These demonstrative and interrogative adjectives are unknown 
to the other dialects of the family. They are unknown even in Ma- 
layMam, and in the higher dialect of Tamil itself they are unused. 
They appear to have been developed in Tamil subsequently to the 
separation from it of MalayMam, and subsequently to the first 
beginnings of its literary cultivation. We find demonstrative and 
interrogative adjectives similar to these in form, and probably in 
origin, but differing somewhat in meaning, both in Telugu and in 
Canarese. The Tamil anda, inda, enda, mean simply that, this, 
which? the parallel Telugu and Canarese words have the meaning of 
such, like that or this, so much, &c., and are used more like adverbs ■ 
than like adjectives. They are in both languages a^ita, inta, 
with a few dialectic differences of no importance. Connected with 
these is the Tam.-Mal. adjective inna, such and such — e.g.^ irma 
4r, such and such a town. There is no corresponding adjective derived 
from a. The final a of all these adjectives is clearly identical with the 
a which is one of t];^e most common formatives of the relative par- 
ticiple, and the most common case-sign of the jpossessive, by means of 
which also so many adjectives are formed. The first part of these ^ 
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•words {and\ ani’, &c.) lias been considered aboye -under the bead of 
“ Demonstrative Pronouns.” 

I sbonld here add the Telugu triplet of adjectives itii, atti, etti, this 
lilce, that like, what like ? Also the Canarese triplet, with a signification 
partly adjectival, partly adverbial, initu, anitu, enitu, this much, that 
much, how much? With this is connected the Telugu set of secondary 
pronouns, indaru, so many people, so many things, with their 
corresponding remote and interrogative forms, mdaru., ami; endaru, 
mni. 

The demonstrative and interrogative bases il^ al, d are used, as has 
been mentioned, almost exclusively as adverbs. One of them makes 
its appearance in Telugu as an adjective, viz., alia, that alladi, 
that thing). Both in Tamil and Malayfllam the demonstrative pro- 
nouns adn, idu are often used instead of the demonstrative adjectives 
a, i, anda, inda, in Tamil, and d, i in Malay Mam — adu Mriyam, 
Tam. that matter, adv, porudu, Mai. that time. This usage illus- 
trates the manner in which I suppose a^ida, ka., to have been derived 
from adit, &o. 

3. Demonstrative and Interrogative Adverbs. — All Dravidian 
adverbs, properly speaking, are either nouns or verbs. Adverbs of 
manner and degree are mostly infinitives or gerunds of verbs. Adverbs 
of place, time, cause, and other relations are mostly nouns. Some of 
those adverbial nouns are indeclinable, and those of them which are 
capable of being declined are rarely declined. Whether declined or 
not declined, they have generally the signification either of the dative 
or of tlm locative case, The latter is the more usual, so that words 
literally signifying that time, what time ? really signify at or in that 
time, at or in what time ? Any noun whatever, conveying the idea of 
relation, may be converted into a demonstrative or interrogative 
adverb by simply prefixing to it the demonstrative or interrogative 
vowels, : '■ 

There is a class of words, however, more nearly resembling our 
adverbs, formed by annexing to the demonstrative and interrogative 
vowels certain formative suffixes. The suffix is not of itself a noun, 
like the second member of the class of words mentioned above. It is 
merely a formative particle. But the pompouud formed from the 
union of the vowel base with the suffixed particle is regarded as having 
become a noun, and is treated as such, though in signification it has 
become what we are accustomed to call an adverb. A comparison of 
the demonstrative and mterrogative adverbs of ^ the varioxrs dialects 
shows that the same, or substantially the same, word is an adverb of 
place in one dialect, an adverb of time in another, an adverb either of 
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place or of time, as occasion may require, in a tliirrl, and an adverb of ■ 
mode or of cause in a fourth. It seems best therefore to arrange 
them, not in the order of their meanings, but in the order of the 
different suffixes by means of which they are formed. 

(1.) Formative h, g, n. — Tam, ihgu; angu, dngio; engu, 

ydngu^ here, there, where ? Can, iga, dga^ yCirdga, now, then, when ? 
Mge, Mge, hydge, in this manner, in that manner, in what manner '? 
ydhe, why % Gond, Zio/cc, thither, Zw'Zre, thither, liaga, aga, there, iga, 

here, where 1 

I consider the Tamil angu^ &c., nasalised from ag^l. The primitive 
unnasalised form is seen in the Canarese and Gond, The change of 
the gu of the other dialects into 97-gu in Tamil is exceedingly common. 
The resemblance between the G6nd iga, here, and the Sanskrit iha, 
here, is remarkably close ; yet there is no appearance of the Gond 
word having been borrowed from the Sanskrit one. The demonstrative 
base i is, as we have seen, the common property of the Indo-European 
and the Dravidian languages j but though iga seems to bear the same 
relation to iha that eg-o bears to a/i-otm, yet the Dravidian formative 
h, g, ng, by suffixing which demonstrative vowels become adverbs of 
place and time, and so many nouns are formed from verbs, does not 
seem to have any connection with the merely euphonic h of iha. 
Comp, -Mongolian what ? 

(2.) Formative ch, j, n. 

The only instances of this are in Tulu. itLchi, anchi, oiicki, hither, 
thither, whither ? imha, ancha, encha, in this, that, what manner ? In 
Tinnerelly, in the southern Tamil country, ing^^ here, is vulgarly pro- 
nounced 

(3.) Formative t, d,n. 

Tamil (classical dial.) indti, here, in this present life, in this manner ; 
dndic, there (vulgarly, but erroneously used for ydndu, a year) ; ydy^du^ 
where ? when ? a time, a year, dttei, annual, should be ydttei. ivan, 
avan, evan, here, there, where ? Telugu, ita, ata, eta, here, there, 
where ? itn, a{u, efu, in this, that, what manner ? ida, dda, Ma, here, 
there, where ? From Ma, with the secondary meaning ‘ when,’ comes 
Mii, a year. Tulu, ide, ade, ode, hither, thither, whither ? We see 
now that the primitive, unnasalised form of the Tamil ydncht must 
have been yddu, formed regularly from yd + du, like edu, which 1 from 


(4r-) Formative t, d, n, also ndr. 

Tamil, indru, andr^, endru (secondary forms, ittrei, attrei, eitrei); 
Canarese, indu, ymdu, endu; MalayMam, inn\ an'nf, enn’ / Tulu, ini, 
dni, Mi. In each case the, meaning is the same — vk., this day, that 
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day, wliat day ? or now, then, when ? In the Telugu, hidu, andu^ eyidu, 
we have evidently the same triplet of words. The only difference is 
that they are nsed as adverbs of place, not, as in the other dialects, as 
adverbs of time. They are used to mean, in this, that, what place — 
i.e., here, there, where? indif, and andu have acquired the special 
meaning of, this life and the next, here and hereafter, like the Tamil, 
immei, ammei ; and andu, there, is commonly irsed as the sign of the 
locative ease, like the Canarese alU. In aU the dialects these adverbs 
are declinable. In form they are .simply nouns. It appears on the 
whole most probable that these words have been nasalised from the 
pronouns idu, adu, edu. There is a peculijuity in the Tamil form of 
these words, consisting in this, that ndr suggests the idea that andru 
is formed from al, that, like the corresponding andru, not, it is not 
(from al, not + du), or endru, classical Tam. the sun (from el, the sun, 
time + du); but the testimony of the other dialects does not confirm 
this idea. As, however, in Tamil endru (the sun) is formed from el, 
so another endru is formed from en — viz,, endru, having said, which is 
from en-^ du. 

(fi.) Formative mh. 

Tamil-Mala}41ara, imhar, amhar, emhar, here, there, where 1 

The formative is as commonly used in the formation of deriva- 
tive nouns as ng, but the demonstrative adverbial nouns formed from 
mh are now obsolete. They survive in poetry alone. The final ar is 
the equivalent of al. Strange to say, there is an interrogative in Mon- 
golian which looks almost identical with this, y amhar, what ?' This 
might be supposed to be a mere accident were it not that the Mongo- 
lian yamhar is formed from the interrogative base ya, which is also 
the true, primitive Dravidian base. This base appears also in the 
Mongolian yaye, what ? * 

(6.) Formative 1, 1. 

Canarese, illi, alii, elli, here, there, where ? In Telugu il, the proxi- 
mate, is not used as a demonstrative, but survives in Uu, Ulu, a house, the 
root-meaning of which appears to be this place, here. The longer form 
, of this word, however, is used demonstratively — e.g., Ud, in this 
manner ; ala, there, did, in that manner j elli, where ? ,eUi is used 
also to mean to-morrow (in Tulu elle is to-morrow) ; Ua, Ud, in what 
way ? These words show that I holds an important p^ce amongst the 
demonstrative and interrogative formatives- In some Tuju adverbs I 
is replaced by the lingual I — e.g., mdlu, avalu, here, there, where ? 

The existence in Tamil of demonstratives and interrogatives formed 
from I, like those we find in Telugu and -Canape, is by no means 
certain, but traces of them, particularly of the interrogative el, may, I 
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think, be discovered, el is not now used directly as an interrogative, 
but there are many words formed from el, the meanings of which seem 
to me to pre-suppose the existence of a primary interrogative sense. 
Compare yihid'^t, Tam, a year, primarily where'? when ? also Tel. Mu, 
a year, primarily where {Md)? I shall here set down the various 
meanings of the Tamil el in what appears to me to be the order of 
their growth, It will be found, I think, that they include the words 
for '' a boundary,’ and for ‘ all,’ not only in Tamil, but in all the 
Dravidian dialects. 

(1.) What, where, wheni as in Canarese and Telugu (supposititious 
meaning), 

(2.) A period of time, a day, to-morrow (compare Telugu and Tulu), 
the sun (the cause of day), night (that being also a period of time). 
Other forms of this word are elvei, Uvei, time, a day ; elli, ellavan, 
endru {el -J- du), endravan, the sun. The meaning of the snn appears 
in evpMu, properly el-'pMv,, sun-set. elli means night, as well as the 
sun. ■ 

(3.) A boundary. This in Tamil is ellei, old Tamil elgei {gei, a 
formative of verbal nouns). This word means in Tamil, not only a 
boundary, but also a term, time, the sun, end, the last. There appears 
to m.e no doubt of the identity of this word with meaning No. 2. The 
meaning of boundary is derived from that of termination. Compare 
the poetical compound ellei-{t)-tt, the last fire, the fire hy which the 
world is to be consumed. ’■ 

. (4.) All. This stage of development is more doubtful, but I find 
that Dr Gxindert agrees with me here, at least as to el, the first part 
and base of the word meaning a boundary. I explain el to mean * what- 
ever is included within the boundary,’ everything up to the last. Dr 
Gunderfc thinks ell-d a negativer, meaning boundless. This would be a 
very natural derivation for a word signifying all, but I am obliged to 
dissent, as I find no trace of this d of negation in any of the older poetical 
forms of this word in Tamil — e.g., el-dm, all we, eHr, all ye. The 
colloquial word elldm (properly elldvum) is not to be confounded with 
the classical word eldm, all we. It does not contain the meaning of 
' we.’ The d of el{l)-d'{v)wn is the abbreviated i-elative particiiAe of 
dcjK, commonly used as a connective or continuative link, and meaning 
properly ' that ’(fhieh is.’ urn is added in Tamil to give the word a 
universal application. This use of confirms me in the idea that 
el, all, is identical not only with el, a boundary, bnt with el, what % 
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el{l)-A-{v)imi would naturally bo used to mean wbatsoerer, all. Tlie 
Tamil ellamn., the sun, from el, when ? time, is a singular noun. Plu- 
ralise it, and we get ellamr, which is a classical Tamil form of the 
word all. We may safely, therefore, I think, conclude that these 
words are identical. 

The traces we find in Tamil of the existence of demonstratives in il 
and al are more indistinct than those of the interrogative el; but if 
an interrogative en, hi, pointed to the existence of the corresponding 
demonstratives in, ivi, an, am, we may reasonably regard the existence 
of il and al as testified to by the existence of eL 

We find il in the locative case-sign alternating with in, and meaning 
also ‘ house ; ’ also, I think, in verbal nouns ending in il, such as 
Ica^-il, a cot, vdnd-il, a wheel, a cart, al we find in a still larger 
class of verbal nouns, such as kad-al, the sea, in which al seems to be 
equivalent to am and an {e.g., dr-cm, depth, Tcad-an, debt). The most 
conclusive illustrations of the use in Tamil of il and al as demonstra- 
tives, and of el as an interrogative, would be furnished by indru, 
andrn, endru, this day, that day, what day ? if we conld be sure that 
they are formed from a base in I, and not from one in n or m. The 
peculiar combination ndr could be derived from either. Thus, en + du, 
having said, becomes endru, and equally also el 4 - du, the sun, becomes 
endru. Considering the identity of endru, the sun, with el, the sun, 
time, a day, to-morrow, it seems to me probable that endru, what day ? 
mtist be the same word, and if so, indru and andru, this day, and 
that day, will become representatives, not of in and an, but of il and 
al, and the original existence of demonstratives in il and al will then 
be placed beyond the reach of doubt, andru in Tamil, though derived 
from al, might possibly become andu, anmi, in the other dialects. On 
the whole, however, the evidence of those dialects is unfavourable to 
this supposition. 

The Dravidiau negatives il and al bear a strong apparent resem- 
blance to demonstratives, il negatives existence (there is not such a 
thing) ; al negatives attributes (it is not so and so), al, Tam. as a 
verbal root, means to diminish, and . as a noun, means night (alii, 
night, a night flower), !No similar extension of the ideti of negation 
seems to proceed from il. il and al resemble demonstratives not only 
in sound, but in the structure of the deriyatives foitned from them. 
Compare andru, it is not, with andru, that indru, tliere is not, 
with indru, this day. I am unable, however, in this matter, to go 
beyond resemblance and conjecture. STo connection between the 
demonstrative and negative meanings of i\ and*c^ seems capable of 
being historically traced. ' . 
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Affiliation of Demonstrative Bases: Dxtra-Dravidian Affinities . — 
There is only a partial and indistinct resemblance between the remote a, 
proximate i, and medial u, which constitute the bases of the Dravidian 
demonstratives, and the demonstratives which are used by the languages 
of Northern India. In Bengali and Singhalese, ^ is used as a demon- 
strative ] in Mar§.thi M, M, hen : in Hindustani -we find vuh, that, 
yili, this; but in the oblique cases the resemblance increases — e.g., 
is-M, to this, i is used as the proximate demonstrative in the North 
Indian languages more systematically than a or any corresponding 
vowel is used as the remote — 6 .( 7 ., Marathi i/oade, here ; Hindi fdAtw, 
hither; Mar. itahe, so much. The Sindhi proximate is h'l or M. 
In the Lar dialect, h is commonly dropped, and the base is seen to 
be % as in the Dravidian tongues, The remote in Sindhi is M or h6 ; 
in Lar 4 or d 

A general resemblance to the Dravidian demonstrative bases is 
apparent in several of the Himalayan languages — e.g., Bodo imhe, this, 
7m&e, that; DhimaH, Ur^on MaA, hUdah. The Eajmahal eA and 
d/i are perfectly identical with the Dravidian demonstratives, and form 
another evidence of the Dravidian character of a portion of that idiom. 
The connection which appears to sub.sist between the Dravidian medial 
demonstrative n and the ijt of the Uraon and Dhimal is deserving pf 
notice. Perhaps the Dravidian medial n (Dhimal Ur^on liMuh) 
may. be compared with the Old Hebrew masculine-feminine pronoun 
of the third person, hH; Midi thus with the Old Persian remote demon- 
strative hauva, of which the first portion appears to be Am, and the 
second ava, — which ava forms the base of the oblique cases. It may 
also be compared with the m or 0 which forms the remote demonstrative 
in some of the Scythian languages — e.g., Finnish tuo, that, tdma, this; 
Ostiak toma, that, ima, this. Compare also the Hind, vuh, that; 
Bodo /io6e. The Magyar demonstratives are more in accordance with 
the Dravidian a and i — e.g., az, that, ez, this. The demonstratives of 
the other languages of the Scythian family {e.g., the Turkish lou, that, 
ol, this) are altogether destitute of resemblance. . 

When we turn to the languages of the Indo-European family, they, 
appear in this particular to be closely allied to the Dravidian. Through- 
out that family both a and i are used as demonstratives ; though not 
to so large an extent, nor with so perfect and constant a discrimination 
between tbe remote and the proxhnate, as in the Dravidian family. 
In Sanskrit a is used instead of the more regular i in most of the 
oblique cases of idam, this; and the correlative of this -word, adas, 
means not only that, but also this. Nevertheless, a is more generally 
a remote thmi a proximate demonstrative, and i more generally a 
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proximate than a remote. In derived adverbial words i has always 
a proximate force; but ta, the consonantal demonstrative, is more 
generally used than a. The following are examples of each vowel : — 
i-ha, hero; i-dAntm, now; ta-ddnim, then; also i4i, so, this much; 
a-tha, so, thus, in that manner. «, the proximate demonstrative root, 
is in all probability identical with i, the sign of the locative in such 
words as hvid-i^ heart. Probably, also, wm see the same root in the 
preposition in. We may compare the Old Persian avadd^ thither, 
in that direction ; and the corresponding proximate i<ld, hither, in this 
direction. The resemblance between the bases of these forms, not- 
withstanding the irregularity of their application, and the Dravidian 
remote and proximate demonstrative bases, seems to amount to identity. 
All irregularity disappears in the New Persian, which in this point accords 
as perfectly with the Dravidian languages as if it were itself a Dravidian 
*idiom. Its demonstratives are dn, that, in^ this. These demonstratives 
are adjectival prefixes, and naturally destitirte of number ; but when 
plural terminations are suffixed, they acquire a plural signification — 
e.g.^ dndiif those (persons), hidn, these (persons). The same demon- 
stratives are largely used in modern Turkish, by which they have 
been borrowed from Persian, dn and %)i are undoubtedly Aryan de- 
monstratives. This is apparent when we compare dn- with the Zend 
a^m, that, and that again with the Sanskrit ayam; but in is still more 
clearly identical with the Zend im, this. The same im constitutes the 
accusative in Vedic Sanskrit (and is also identical with iycm, the 
masculine-feminine singular of the Old Persian, and the feminine of 
Sanskrit) ; but in Zend ini is the nominative, not the accusative, 
and it is to this form that the New I'ersian is most closely allied. 
The demonstrative base i (without being restricted, however, to a 
proximate signification) appears in the' Latin is and fcZ, and in the 
Gothic is; and the Dravidian and New Persian distinction between 
the signification of a and that of i, has been re-developed in our 
English that and this. Whilst the New Persian dn and in are closely 
connected with Sanskrit and Zend demonstratives, it does not follow 
ihat they are directly derived from either the one tongue or tlie other. 
Oil the contrary, the exactness with which the Persian discriminates 
between the remote and the proximate, leads me to conclude that it 
has retained more faithfully than either of those languages the primitive 
characteristics of the Prm-Sanskritic speech. If so, instead of supposing 
the Dravidian dialects to have borrowed their demonstratives, which 
are still purer than the Persian, from Sanskrit jwhich are irregular 
and greatly corrupted), it is more reasonable to suppose that the 
Dravidian demonstrative vowels retain and esdiibit the primeval bases 
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from whicii the demonstratives of the Sanskrit and of all other Indo- 
European tongues have been derived. 

Affiliation of Interrogative Bases: Bxtra-Dravidian Eelationsldp.^ 
There seems to be no analogy between either e or yd and any of the 
interrogative bases of the Indo-European family. Both in that family 
and in the Scythian group, the ordinary base of the interrogative is the 
guttural k—e.g., Sanskrit, him, what? The same base appears in the 
Sanskrit interrogative initial syUables ha-, U-, hu-, which correspond 
to the Latin g^u-, the Gothic hva-, and the Englisli iv7i-. We find the 
same base again in the Turkish Mm or Idvi, who? what? in the 
Magyar la, who? plural Mh; and in tlie Finnish luha (root hii). I 
am unable to suppose the Dravidian yd derived from the Sanskrit 
and Indo-European ha. I see nowhere else any trace of a Sanskrit h 
changing into a Dravidian y. It would be tempting, but unsafe, to 
connect ha-t (Sans.) with ydrdu (Tam.) which ? 

In the absence of a real relative pronoun, the interrogative is used 
as a relative in many of the Scythian languages. The base of the 
Sanskrit relative pronoun ya {yas, yd, yat), bears a close apparent 
resemblance to the Dravidian interrogative yd. The Sanskrit ya, how- 
ever, like the derived North Indian yd, and the Finnish yo, is exclusively 
used^ as a relative, whereas the Dravidian yd is exclusively and dis- 
tinctively an interrogative. 

It has been conjectured that the Sanskrit ya, though now a relative, 
was a demonstrative originally; and if (as we shall see that there is 
some reason for supposing) the Dravidian interrogatives e and a were 
originally demonstratives, it may be supposed that yd was also a 
demonstrative, though of this no direct evidence whatever now remains, 
if yd were originally a demonstrative, the connection which would then 
appear to exist between it and the Sanskrit relative would require to 
be removed a step further back; for it is not in Sanskrit that the 
relative ya has the force of a demonstrative, but in other and more 
distant tongues-viz., in the Lithuanian yf., he; and in the Slavonian 
ya7n, and the Eend yim, him. 

i:^pMtio 4-It has been seen that in Ku S is used as a domon- 
strative-,.y,, eodn (i-{v)-dr-), they; and this may be eompared trith 
the demonstrative « of the Simslcrit itat, this (neuter), and the oorre- 
sponcung Zend astat. In the other Dravidian dialects, however « is 
not used as a demonstrative, bnt is postflied to words for the purpose ' 
of rendering them emphatie. The manner in which d is annexed, and 
the different shades of emphasis which it communicates, are precisely the 
same m the va,rious dialecte, and wiU be sufficiently illustrated by the fol- 
lowup examples from Tamil When 4 is postixed to the subject of a 
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proposition, it sets it forth as the sole depositary of the quality pre- 
dicated — e.g., lcalvi-{y)4 ieham, learning (alone is) wealth; when post- 
fixed to the predicate, it intensifies its signification — e.g., hahi kham4, 
learning is wealth (indeed). When postfixed to a verb or verbal deriva- 
tive, it is equivalent to the addition of the adverb truly, certainly — e.g., 
alla-{v)4 (certainly) not. In the colloquial dialect, it has often been 
annexed to the case-terminations of nouns without necessity, so that it 
has sometimes become in that connection a mere euphonic expletive ; 
in consequence of which, in such instances, when emphasis is really 
required by a sign of case, the g has to be doubled — e.g., enndUye 
{enn&l4-{y)4), through me (alone). In Tula, emphatic e becomes 
euphonically, not only y{e) and v{e), as in Tamil, after certain vowels, 
but also ni&). however, is always to be regarded as the sign of 
emphasis. The same sign of emphasis forms the most common vocative 
’ case-sign in the various Dravidian dialects, the vocative being nothing 
more than an emphatic enunciation of the nominative. Compare with 
this the use of the nominative, with the addition of the definite article, 
as the vocative in Hebrew and in Attic Greek. The Persian e of 
supplication may also be compared with it. 

Some resemblance to the use of ^ as a particle of emphasis may be 
discovered in the Hebrew ‘ he paragogic,’ which is supposed to intensify 
the signification of the words to which it is annexed. The ‘ he direc- 
tive ’ of the same language is also, and not without reason, supposed 
to be a mark of empbasis. A still closer resemblance to the emphatic 
g of the Dravidian languages is apparent in Chaldee, in which d suffixed 
to nouns constitutes their emphatic state, and is equivalent to the 
definite article of ihany other languages. The Persian $ of particu- 
larity, the e of ascription of greatness, &o,, in addition to the S of sup- 
plication, which has already been referred to, probably spring from a 
Chaldaic and Cuthite origin, though each of them bears a remarkable 
resemblance to the Dravidian emphatic e. 

Honorific Demonstrative Pronouns. — I have deferred till now the 
consideration of a peculiar class of honorific demonstratives, which are 
.found only in Telugu and Canarese, and in which, I think, Aryan 
influences or affinities may be detected. In all the Dravidian dialects 
the plural is used as an honorific singular when the highest degree of 
respect is meant to be expressed ; but when a somewhaf inferior degree 
of respect is intended, the pronouns which are used by the Telugu are 
d?jana, he, ille, and dme, she, ilia; with their corresponding proxi- 
mates igana, hie, and tme, hesc. These pronoras are destitute of 
plurals. When a little less respect is meant to be shown than is 
implied in the use of dyam &nd,iyma, and of dme and tme, Telugu 
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makes use of atadu^ illej Me, ilia, with their corresponding proximates 
itadu and ise ; atami. and itanii are also used, also the longer forms 
dtanu, dtadUf Ssc. • Here Canarese agrees with Telugu — dtcmu, 
ille, Uaw(, hie (class. Can, dta^n, -itam). The Canarese feminines dice, 
ilia, ike, hgec, do not appear so perfectly to accord with the Telugu 
dse, tse. Both the above sets of Telugu pronouns are destitute of 
plurals, but both are pluralised in Canarese — e.r/., dtagalit, itagalu, 
those and those men ; dheyar, theijar, those and these (women). The 
Tuda atham, he, she, it, appears to be allied to the pronouns now 
referred to. I consider it to be a neuter singular, synonymous -with 
ad‘U, the neuter singular of the Tainil-Canarese, and used corruptly for 
the masculine and feminine, as well as for the neuter. 

An Aryan origin may possibly be attributed to some of these ■words, 
especially to dyana, iyana, dme, inie; and this supposition would 
account for the circumstance that they are found in Telugu only, ' 
and not in any other dialect of the family (except the Tuln dye, he, is 
to be regarded as a connected form) : it would also harmonise with 
their use as lioiiorifics. Compare dyana with the Sanskrit masculine 
ayam, ille, and tyana with the Sanskrit feminine, and the Old Persian 
mas. fern, yam, hie, hsec. dme, ilia, and hue, hsec, the corresponding 
feminine pronouns of the Telugu, may be compared not only with the 
plurals of the Sanskrit pronoun of the third person (iwe, mas., fern., 
imdni, nent.), but also with amum and imam, him, which are accusa- 
tive singulars, and from Avhich it is evident that the m of the plural 
forms is not a sign of plurality, but is either a part of the pronominal 
base, or an euphonic or formative addition. Bopp considers it to be 
the former, but Dravidian analogies incline me to adopt the latter view, 
and the m of these forms I conceive to be the ordinary neuter forma- 
tive of Dravidian, and especiSLlly of Tamil, nouns, whilst the v seems 
to be merely a softening of on. me is a common suffix of Telugu 
neuter nouns. 

When the Telugu masculine of respect dtad%, dlmm, and the corre- 
sponding Canarese honorific dta-mi, are scrutinised, it is evddenfc that 
in addition to the vocalic demonstrative bases, a and i, -n’liich are found, 
in Dravidian demonstratives of every kind, the ta which is subjoined 
to a and i, possesses also somewhat of a demonstrative or pronominal 
signification. H cannot be regarded like v, as merely euphonic ; and its 
restriction to masculines shows that it is not merely an abstract forma- 
tive, as the h of the feminine dhe may be presumed to be. It can 
scarcely be doubted^ I think, that the affinities of this ia are Aryan; 
for we find in all the Aryan languages much use made of a similar ta, 
both as an. independent demonstrative, and as an auxiliary to the 
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vocalic demonstrative, ta-d, Sans, that, is an instance of the former ; 
whilst the secondary or auxiliary place which ta or da occupies in the 
Sanskrit Uad [Ha-d), this, and adam, ados {orda-m, a-da-s), this, or 
that, is in perfect agreement with the Telugu and Ganarese d-ta-nu, 
d-ta-dii. The final e of dse, tse, dme, tme, dice, ike, is equivalent to the 
Tamil ei e or ei is an ordinary termination of abstracts in these 
languages, and a suitable one, according to Dravidian notions, for 
feminine honorific pronouns. 

Sijniaetic Interrogatives, d and 6 . — The interrogative prefixes e and 
yd are equivalent to the interrogative pronouns and adjectives, who? 
which? what? &c. Auntlier interrogative is required for the purjiosa 
of putting such inquiries as are expressed in English by a change of 
construction — e.g., is there? is it? by transposition from tliere is, it is. 
This species of interrogation is effected in all the Dravidian languages 
in one and the same manner, viz., by suffixing an open vowel to the 
noun, verb, or sentence which forms the principal subject of interroga- 
tion; find in almost all these languages it is by the suffix of d or 6 
alone, without any syntactic change, or change in the collocation of 
words, that an interrogative verb or sentence differs from an afilrmative 
one — -e.g., compare the affirmative avan ianddn, Tam. he gave, with 
ava7i tanddn-d? did he give? and avan d tanddn? was it he that 
gave ? compare also adu dr, that is a village, with adv, dr-d ? is that a 
village ? This interrogative is never prefixed to nouns or pronominals, 
or used adjectivally ; but is invariably postfixed, like an enunciated or 
audible note of interrogation. 

(3 is used instead of d in Malayfilam, in which the interrogative use 
of d is almost unknown, d seems to survive only in idd (Tam. idd) lo, 
literally what is this ? d is used occasionally in Tamil also as a simple 
interrogative; but its special and distinctive use is as a particle 
expressive of doubt. Thus, whilst avaii-d means is it he? amn-d 
means can it be he ? or, I am doubtful whether it is he or not. d is 
postfixed to words in precisely the same manner as d, and is probably 
only a weakened form of it, in which, by usage, the interrogation has 
been softened into the expression of doubt. It has acquired, however, 
as a suffix of doubt a position and force of its own, quite independent 
of d ; in consequence of which it is often annexed even to interrogative 
pronouns — e.g., evan-d, Tam. I wonder who he can be*; e7ina{i)-6, what 
it may be I know not — compound forms which are not double interro- 
gatives, but which consist of a question evan, who ? or enna, what ? 
and a,n answer d, I am doubtful, I know not, there is room for further 
inquiry. In Tulu, in addition to the use of d and 6, as in the other 
dialects, e (euphonically {v)e or is used syntactically as an interro- 
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gative. This e is doubtless identical with the ^ of emphasis in origin. 
The use of or d as an interrogative suffix does not seem to have any 
counterpart in any language either of the Scythian or of the Indo- 
European family. It is altogether nnknown to Sanskrit ; and Cash- 
niirian is the only non-Dravidian tongue in which it is found. 

I am inclined to consider d, the ordinary Dravidian interrogative, as 
derived from, or at least as allied to, a or d, the remote demonstrative 
of the same family. The quantity of that demonstrative a is long or 
shortj as euphonic considerations may determine; and though the 
interrogative d is always long in Tamil, yet in consequence of it^ being 
used as a postfix, it is pronounced long by necessity of position, what- 
ever it may have been originally. In Telngu it is generally short ; 
always so in poetry. Hence the question of quantity may, in this 
inquiry, he left altogether out of account. The only real difference 
between them is the difference in location ; a demonstrative being 
invariably placed at the beginning of a word, a interrogative at the 
end of it. If the interrogative a were really connected with a the 
demonstrative, we should expect to find a similar connection subsisting 
between e or I, the adjectival interrogative, and some demonstrative 
particle, with a similar interchange of places ; accordingly this is found 
to be the case, for i is not only the ordinary sign of emphasis in all the 
Dravidian tongues, but it is used in Ku as an adjectival demonstrative; 
and it is curious that in this instance also there is a change of loca- 
tion, e emphatic being placed at the end of a word, e interrogative at 
the beginning. 6 would naturally be derived from d, as in the chano-e 
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addition of iini, and, the conjunctive or copulative particle of tlie Tamil 
is formed, viz., evanum^ every one, -whosoever (literally who ?-and) ; 
and from epporudu, when ? is formed in the same manner epporudum, 
always (literally when^-and). In Canarese similar forms are found, 
though not so largely used as in Tamil — e.g., ydvdgalu {yd-dgal-d)^ 
always ] and in Telugu u (the copulative particle which answers to the 
Tamil um and the Canarese tt) is used in the same manner in the for- 
mation of distributives — e.g., &ovad'iinu (ewadu-{nn)-ti), every one, eiyp^i- 
dimnu {e2ypudu-{%n)-%)^ always. 


SEOTIOI^ III.— EELATIVE PEONOUNS. 


I give this heading a place in the book solely for the purpose of 
drawing attention to the remarkable fact that the Dravidian languages 
have no relative pronoun, a participial form of the verb being used 
instead. 

Instead of relative pronouns, they use verbal forms which are called 
by English grammarians relative participles ; which see in the part on 
“ The Verb.’' All other words which correspond either in meaning or 
in use to the pronouns of other languages will be found on examination 
to be nouns, regularly formed and declined. 
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The object in view in this part of tlie work is to investigate tlic nature, 
affections, and x'elations of the Dravidian verb. It seems desirable to 
commence witli some general preliminary remarks upon its structure. 

1. A large proportion of Dravidian roots are used indiscriminately, 
either as verbs or as nouns. When case-signs are attached to a root, 
or when, without the addition of case-signs, it is used as the nomina- 
tive of a verb, it is regarded as a noun ; the same root becomes a verb 
without any internal change or formative addition, when the signs of 
tense (or time) and the pronouns or their terminal fragments are 
suf&xed to it. Though, abstractly speaking, every Dravidian root is 
capable of this twofold use, it depends upon circumstances whether 
any particular root is actually thus used ; and it often happens, as in 
other languages, that of three given roots one shall be used solely or 
generally as a verbal theme, another solely or generally as the theme 
of a noun, and the third alone shall bo used indiscriminately cither as 
a noun or as a verb. Herein also the usus loguendi of the various 
dialects is found to differ i anef not unfrequently a root which is used 
solely as a verbal theme in one dialect, is used solely as a noun in 
another. 

2. The inflexional theme of a Dravidian verb or noun is not always 
identical with the crude root or ultimate base. In many instances 
formative or euphonic particles (such as tu, /cm, gu or itgu, diL or 

hu or Ttilm) are annexed to the root, — not added on like isolated post- 
positions, but so annexed as to be incorporated with it. (,See Part 
II., “Roots.”) But the addition of one of those formative suffixes 
does not necessarily constitute the root to which it is suffixed a verb : 
it is still capable of being used as a noun, though it may be adnritted 
that some of the ro(^ts to which those suffixes have been annexed are 
more frequently used as verbs than as nouns. 

3. The structure of the Dravidian verb is strictly agglutinative. 
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Tlie particles wLicli express the ideas of mood and tense, transition, 
intransition, causation, and negation, together with the pronominal 
fragments by which person, number, and gender are denoted, are 
annexed or agglutinated to the root in so regular a series and by so 
quiet a process, that generally no change whatever, or at most only a 
slight euphonic change, is elfected either in the root or in any of the 
suffixed particles. (See tliis illustrated in Roots."’') 

4. The second person singular of the imperative may perhaps be 
considered as an exception to tlie foregoing rule. The crude theino 
of the verb, or the shortest form which the root assumes, and which 
is capable of being used also as the theme of a nouu, is used in the 
Dravidian languages, as in many others, as the second person singular 
of the imperative ; and tlie ideas of number and person and of the 
conveyance of a command, Avhich are included in that part of speech, 
are not expressed by the addition of any particles, but are generally 
left to be inferred from the context alone. Thus, in the Tamil, 
sentences adi vvntndadii, the stroke fell ; ennei adi-itdn, he struck me ; 
and idei adi^ strike thou this ; the theme, adi, strike, or a stroke, is 
the same in each instance, and in the third illustration it is used with- 
out any addition, and in its crude state, as the second person singular 
of the imperative. 

5. As the normal Dravidian noun has properly but one declension, 
so the normal Dravidian verb has properly only one conjugation and 
but very few irregular forms. It is true that grammarians have 
arranged the Dravidian verbs in classes, and have sometimes styled 
those classes conjugations; but the differences on which this claissifica- 
tion is founded are generally of a trivial and superficial character. 
The structure of the verb, its signs of tense, and the mode in whicli 
the pronouns are suffixed, remain invariably the same, with such 
changes only as euphony appears to have dictated. Consequently, 
though class diflbrences exist, they are hardly of sufficient importance 
to constitute different conjugations. When I speak of the normal 
Dravidian nouns and verbs I mean those of the more highly cultivated 
dialects, Tamil, Malayalain, Canarese, and Telugu. The Tula and G6nd 
verbs will be found exceptionally rich in moods and tenses. 

Sucli is the simplicity of the structure of the normal Dravidian verb, 
that the only moods it has are the indicative, the infinitive, the impera- 
tive, and the negative, and thiit it has only three tenses, the past, the 
present, and the aorist or indefinite future. There is reason to suspect, 
also, that originally it had no present tense, but, only a future and a 
past. The ideas which are expressed in other families of languages by 
the subjunctive and optative moods, are expressed in all the members 
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of the Dravidiau family,. except in Tulu and G6nd, by means of suf 
particles; and the imperfect^ perfect, pluperfect, future perfect, 
other compound tenses, are expressed by means of auxiliary v 


not equal, tJie simplicity ot the ancient Scythian verb. The modem 
Turkish has, it is true, an extraordinary number of moods — con- 
ditionals, potentials, reciprocals, inceptives, negatives, impossibles, &,c., 
together with their passives, and also a large array of compound tenses • 
but this complexity of structure appears to be a refinement of a com- 
paratively modern age, and is not in accordance with the genius of the 
Oriental Turkish, or Tatar properly so called. Reniusat conjectures 
that intercourse witli nations of the Indo-European race, some time 
after the Christian era, was the occasion of introducing into the Turkish 
language the use of auxiliary verbs and of compound tenses. From 
the extremity of Asia,” he says, “the art of conjugating verbs is 
unknown. The Oriental Turks first offer some traces of this ; but the 
Tery sparing use which they make of it seems to attest the pre-exist- 
ence of a more simple method.” 

All the Dravidian idioms conjugate, their verbs, with the partial 
exception of Malay^lam, which has retained the use of the si^^ns of 
tense, but has rejected the pronominal terminations, except in the 
ancient poet^. Nevertheless, the system of conjugation on which 
most of the Dravidian idioms proceed is one of primitive and remark- 
able simplicity. 

Tuju inid GSnd verbs possess more complicated systems of conjuga- 
taonal forms, almost nvalUng those ot the Turkish iu abundance, 
^lu has a perfect tense, as ttcli .as an imperfect or indefinite past. 
I. bas conditional .and potentitU moods, as veil as a snbjnnetiTe. 

. Ill has but one verbid participle, vliioh is properly a participle of 
the past tense, whilst Tnlu has aI.,o a present LZ partMplo. 
tfvL r“.’ regnlarlyfoimednega- 

futiire n f” j'™ *“ *’*® pluperfect and second future, or 

future perfect tense, of Tulu, these tenses being formed, as in the 

III has all the moods, tenses, and participles of Tulu ani in 

wCsTntol"Vr » “ ““Pa™ mood. Its imperfect 
' WO distinct tenses, an imperfect, properly so cilled /I 

l7Z7t1- 

fnt, ro • that is, a tense which, when preceded by the 

IS a subjnncijve, but which when standing Ine implL 

On comparing the oompUcated gonjugational system of the GSnd 
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■with the extreme and almost naked simplicity of the Tamil, I conclnde 
that we have here a proof, not of the superiority of the G6nd mind 
to the Tamilian, but simply of the greater antiquity of Tamilian 
literary culture. The development of the conjugational system of 
• Tamil seems to have been arrested at a very early period (as in the 
parallel, but still more remarkable, instance of the Chinese) by the 
invention of writing, by which the verbal forms existing at the -time 
were fossilised, whilst the uncultured Gdnds, and their still ruder 
neighbours the Kols, went on age after age, as before, compounding 
with their verbs auxiliary words of time and relation, and fusing them 
into conjugational forms by rapid and careless pronunciation, without 
allowing any record of the various steps of the process to survive. 

The Dravidian languages do not make a distinction, as the Hun- 
garian does, between subjective and objective verbs. In Hungarian, 
‘ I know,’ is considered a subjective verb ; I know (it, them, some- 
thing), an objective verb. A like distinction is made by the Bornu or 
Kanuri, an African language, but not by any of the Dravidian dialects. 

6. The Dravidian verb is as frequently compounded with a noun 
as the Indo-European one ; biit the compound of a verb with a prepo- 
sition is unknown. An inexhaustible variety of shades of meaning is 
secured in Sanskrit and Greek by the facility with which, in those 
languages, verbs are compounded with imepositions ; and the beauty of 
many of those compounds is as remarkable as the facility with which 
they are made. In the Scythian tongues, properly so called, there is 
no trace of compounds of this kind ; and though at first sight we seem 
to discover traces of them in the Dravidian family, yet when the com- 
ponent elements of such compounds are carefully scrutinised, it is found 
that the principle on -which they are compounded differs widely from 
that of Indo-European compounds. The Dravidian preposition-like 
ivords which are most frequently compounded with verbs are those 
which signify over and under, the use of which is illustrate]^ by the 
common Tamil verbs mtic-?col, to overcome, and ktr-{p)padi, to obey, 
Dravidian prepositions, however (or rather, postpositions), are properly 
nouns — e,g,, mU (from mi~{y)-al), over, literally means over-ness, supe- 
riority and mU-hol (euphonically m^hot), to overcome, literally 
signifies to take the superiority. These and similar verbal themes, 
therefore, though compounds, are not, after all, compounds of a preposi- 
tion and a verb, but are compounds of a noun and a verb ; and the 
Greek verbs with which they are to be compared are not those which 
commence with aava, dva, &c,, but such compounds as ‘rroX/ogasw, 
to besiege a city, literally to city -besiege ; vaoorjjysw, to build a ship 
literally to ship-build. In such cases, whether in Greek or in Tamil, 
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tlie first member of tbe compound (tbe noim) does not modify the ' 
signification of the second (tbe verb), but simply denotes tbe object to 
wbicb tbe action of the verb applies. It is merely a crude noun, -which 
is used objectively without any signs of case, and is intimately com- 
bined with a governing verb. 

^ Dravidian verbs acquire new shades of meaning, and an increase or 
diminution in the intensity of their signification, not by prefijam-*- or 
combining prepositions, but by moans of auxiliary gerunds, or verbal 
participles and infinitives— parts of speech which in this family of 
languages have an adverbial force— e.y., viundl Tam. he 

went before, literally having-got-before he went; mvti {kittri) 
{'P)pvn6.n, he went round, literally rounding he went ; tdra 
tCm, he leaped down, literally so-as-to-get-down he leaped. A CTeat 
variety of compounds of this nature exists in each of the Dravkliau 
dialects. They are as easily made, and many of them are as beautiful, 
as the Greek and Sanskrit compounds- of prepositions with verbs. See 

especially Dr Gundert’s “Malay^lam Grammar.” 


SECTION L— CLASSIFICATION. 


1. Transitives and Inteansitives., 

Dravidian grammarians divide all verbs into two classes, which are 
called in Tamil yjzra vimi and ian vinei, transitives and intransitives, 
literally outward-action words and self-action words. These classes 
correspond rather to the p>arasmai-padmi and dtman^xulam, or tran- 
sitive and reflective voices, of the Sanskrit, than to the active and 
passive voices of the other Indo-European languages. 

I4je Dravidian vinci oxid'tan vinei, or transitive and intransitive 
vei bs, differ from the parasmai-padam and dhnan$-pndam of the San- 
s uit in this, that instead of each being conjugated differently, they are 
both conjugated lu precisely the same mode. They differ, not in their 
mode of conjugation, but in the formative additions made to their themes. 
Moreover, allp,,ra vinei, or transitive verbs, are really, as well as for- 

tbrougli tlie trausihon of their action to some oliject; whilst the tau 
vme,, or antran^rye verba, are all ne«aarily, as wall as formally 
intransjtivea Jbe Dravidian transitives and intransitives closelv 

iXe “ » ^«1». the objective .md eub- 
ctive verbs of the Hungarian. The Hungarian objective verbs, like 
the Dravrdian transitwes, imply an object-au accusative expressed or 
implied e.p., iieretem, 1 love (some person or thing) ; whilst the 
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Hungarian subjective verbs, like the Dravidian intransitives, neither 
express nor imply an object — e.g.^ szereteh, I love — i.e., I am in love. 

In a large number of instances in each, of the Dravidian dialects, 
including entire classes of verbs, there is no difference between tran- 
sitives and intransitives, either in formative additions to the theme, or 
in any structural peculiarity, the only difference is that which consists 
in the signification. Thus in Tamil, all verbs of the class which take 
i as the sign of the past participle are conjugated alike, whether they 
are transitives or intransitives — e.g., from trans. to make, are 

formed the three tenses (first person singular) ‘paninixi-git-tn^ I make, 
pann-i~(^)i)-tu, I made, and pannii-v-^n, I will make ; and in like man- 
ner from p^^-u, intrans, to talk, are formed, precisely in the same 
manner, the corresponding tenses jxSsti-gir-H, I talk, I 

talked, and 2J^sic-v-en, I will talk. In a still larger number of cases, 
however, transitive verbs differ from iutransitives, not only in signifi- 
cation and force, but also in form, notwithstanding that they are 
conjugated alike. The nature of the difference that exists and its 
rationale are more clearly apparent in Tamil than in any other Dra- 
vidiaii dialect 3 my illustrations will, therefore, chiefly be drawn from 
the Tamil. 

There are three modes in which intransitive Tamil verbs are con- 
verted into transitives. 

1. Intransitive themes become transitive by the hardening and 
doubling of the consonant of the appended formative — e.g., pem-gxi^ 
to abound, by this process becomes peonc-kku, to increase (actively), to 
cause to abound. Transitives of this kind, which are formed from 
intransitives in actual use, are often called causals, and they are as 
well entitled to be called by that name as many causal verbs in the 
Indo-European tongues ; but as there is a class of Dravidian verbs 
which are distinctively causal (and which are formed by the annexing 
to the transitive theme of a causal particle — e.y., panrtxtvi Tam. to 

cause to malce, from to make), it will contribute to perspicuity to 

regard the whole of the verbs, of which we are now treating simply as 
transitives, and to reserve the name of causal verbs for the double 
transitives referred to. When transitives are formed from intransitives 
by doubling the consonant of the formative, there is no change in any 
of the signs of tense, or in the mode in whidb. those' signs are added; 
and the Lardened formative appears in the imperative, as well as in the 
other parts of the verb. The nature of these fprmatives has already 
been investigated in Part II., on Boots ; ” and it has been shown 
that they are generally either euphonic 'accretions, or particles of 
specialisation, which, though permanently annexed to the base, are not 
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to be confounded with it, I subjoin a few illustrations of this mode 
of forming transitives by the doubling and hardening of the consonant 
of the formative. 

(1.) or its nasalised equivalent ngu, becomes Meu — e.g., from 
po-gu, to go (in the imperative softened into jjo), comes to 

drive away ; from ada-ngti, to be restrained, comes ada-hhu, to restrain. 

(2.) ki becomes chch%—e.g., ivom adci-kc, to be stuifecl in, conies 
rtifet-e/ic/Mf, to stuff in, to stick on. 

(3.) du, euphonised into ndic, becomes tin — e.g., from tmi-ndii, to 
become correct, comes to correct, 

(4.) hi, euphonised into mhu, becomes ppit — e.g., from nira-mbii, 
to be full, comes nira-ppu, to fill. 

When intransitives are converted into transitives in this manner in 
Telugu, gu or ncj% becomes, not Tekv, as in Tamil, but elm — a difference 
which is in accordance with dialectic rules of sound. Thus from td-gv., 
or euphonically t'd-hgu^ to hang, to sleep, comes tH-chu, or euphonically 
tu-UcIm, to weigh, to cause to hang (Tam. tic-Mn). Telugu also 
occasionally changes the intransitive formative gu, not into chu, the 
equivalent of Mu, but intojpw — e.g., from mP.g, to graze, comes me-pu, 
to feed ; and as ppu in Tamil is invariably hardened from hu or mhu, 
the corresponding Telugu pu indicates that bu originally alternated 
with gu ; for the' direct hardening of gu into pu is not in accordance 
with Dravidian laws of sound. This view is confirmed by the circum- 
stances that in Telugu the use of pu instead of ehu (and of mpu instead 
oi nelm) is in most instances optional, and that in the higher dialect of 
Tamil the formative pp sometimes supersedes M-~e.g., the infinitive 
of the verb ‘ to walk ’ may in that dialect be either nada-Ma or nada- 
ppa. It is obvious, therefore, that these formative terminations are 
mutual equivalents. 

If the transitive or causal p of such verbs as nira-ppu, Tam. to fill, 
me-gm, Tcl. to feed, were not known to be derived from the hardening 
of an intransitive formative, we might be inclined to affiliate it with 
the p, which is characteristic of a certain class of causal verb.s in San- 
skrit — e.g,, jhdrp-aydmi, I cause to jnd-p-aydmi, I make to know. 

It is evident, however, that the resemblance i.s merely accidental, for 
etymologically there is nothing of a causal natui’e in the Dravidian 
formatives; it is not the formative itself, but the hardening of the 
formative which conveys the force of transition ; and on the other 
hand, the I’cal sign of the causal iu Sanskrit is and the which 
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that when such nouns are used adjectivally, the consonant of the for- 
mative is doubled and hardened, precisely as in the transitives of verbs 
— manatu, medicinal, from marundu, medicine ; pdppu, serpen- 
tine, from pdmibn, a snake. When nouns are used to qualify other 
nouns, as well as in the case of transitive verbs, there is a transition 
in the application of the meaning of the theme to some other object ; 
and the idea of transition is expressed by the doubling and hardening 
of the consonant of the formative, or rather by the forcible and em- 
phatic enunciation of the verb of which that hardening of the formative 
is the sign. There is something resembling this in Hebrew. The 
doubling of a consonant by Dagesh forte is sometimes resorted to in 
Hebrew for the purpose of converting tin intzvansitive verb into a tran- 
sitive — e.g.y compare Idniad, he learned, with Ummedf he caused to 
learn, he taught, 

2, The second class of intransitive verbs become transitives by the 
doubling and hardening of the initial coizsonant of the signs of tense. 

Verbs of this class are generally destitute of formatives, properly so 
called; or, if they have any, they are such as are incapable of change. The 
sign of the present tense in colloquial Tamil is giv ; that of the preterite 
</, ordinarily euphonised into 7id ; and that of the future, h or v. These 
are the sigzis of tense which are used by intransitive verbs of this 
class ; and it will be shown hereafter that they are the normal tense- 
signs of the Dravidian verb. Whezi verbs of this class become transi- 
tives, giv is changed into hkiv, c? or nd into and 6 or r into pp. 
Thus, the root to join, is capable both of an intransitive sense — 
fi.g., to join (a society) — and of a transitive sense — e.g., to join (things 
that were separate). The tense-signs of the intransitive remain in 
their natural condition — e.g.^ ser-giT-en, I join, ier- 7 id-U^ I joined, 
ser-v-en, I will join ; but when the signilication is active or transitive 
— e.g., to join (planks), the corresponding parts of the verb are 4^r- 
hhiv-en, I join, scr-tt-hh, I joined, ser-pp-hi, 1 will join. The rationale 
of this doubling of the first consonant of the sign of tense appears to 
be exactly the same as that of the doubling of the first consonant of the 
• formative.' It is an emphasised, hardened enunciation of the intran- 
sitive or natural form of the verb ; and the forcible enunciation thus 
produced is symbolical of the force of transition by which the meaning 
of the transitive theme overflows and passes on to the object indicated 
by the accusative. In verbs of this class the imperative remains 
always unchanged ; and it js the connection alone that determines 
it to a transitive rather than an intransitive signii^cation. 

It should here be mentioned, that a few intransitive vei-bs double 
the initial consonant of the tense-sign, and that a few transitive verbs 
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leave the tense-sign in its original, unemphasised condition. Thus, 
im, to sit, to be, is necessarily an intransitive verb ; n evert! leless, in 
the present tense irti-TclciT-sn, I am, and in the future iru-irp-hi, I shall 
be, it has made use of the ordinary characteristics of the transitive. 
So also jpadw, to lie, though an intransitive, doubles the initial con- 
sonant of all the tenses — e.g., padu-lckiv-en, I lie, padurtt-ea, I lay, 
padu-pp-en, I shall lie. On the other hand, 2, to give, to bestow, 
though necessarily transitive, uses the simple, unhardened, uneinpiiatio 
tense-signs which are ordinarily characteristic of the intransitive — e.g., 
i-giv-hi, I give, t-nd-en, I gave, i-v-en, I will give. These instances are 
the result of dialectic rules of sound, and they are not in reality excep- 
tions to the method described above of distinguishing transitive and 
intransitive verbs by means of the hardening or softening of the initial 
consonant of the tense-signs. Besides, this anomalous use of the tran- 
sitive form of the signs of tense for the intransitive is peculiar to 
Tamil, It is not found in Telugu or Canarese. 

3. A third mode of converting intransitives into transitives is by 
adding a particle of transition to the theme or root. This particle is 
dxt, in Canarese, and tht (in composition iu or da) in Tamil, and may 
be regarded as a real transitive suffix, or sign of activity. We have an 
instance of the use of this particle in the Canarese idl-du, to lower, 
from tdl-ii, to be low, and the corresponding Tamil tdr-Uic, to lower, 
from tdr or tdr-u, to be low. When the intransitive Tamil theme ends 
in a vowel which is radical and cannot be elided, the transitive particle 
is invariably ttu — e.g., ptadti-thi, to lay down, from padu, to lie. It 
might, therefore, be supposed that tii-u is the primitive shape of this 
particle ; but on examining those instances in which it is compounded 
with the final consonant of the intransitive theme, it appears to resolve 
itself, as in Canarese, into cAi? It is always thus cosnpounded when 
the final consonant of the theme is I or I, d or r; and in such cases 
the doi du is not merely placed in juxtaposition with the consonant 
to which it is attached, but is assimilated to it, or both consonants are 
euphonically changed, according to the phonetic rules of the language. 
Thus I and du become xr-u (pronounced Ur--xi) — e.g., from sural,' 
intraus., to be whirled, comes siiravv-u (stcraiir-u), trans., to whirl, i 
and du become ttu — e.g., from mU, to return, comes mUt-u, to cause to 
return, to redeem. From these instances it is clear that dii, not ttu, is 
to be regarded as the primitive form of this transitive suffix. 

What is the origin of this transitive particle, or sign of activity, ttu 
or du 1 I believe il; to be identical with the inflexion or adjectival 
formative, atiu or ttu, which was fully investigated in Part III, The 
Houn,” and of which the Canarese form is ad\ the Telugu ti or ti. 
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There is a transition of meaning wlien a norm is used adjectivally (ie., 
to qualify another noun), as well as when a verb is used transitively 
[i.e., to govern an object expressed by some noun in the accusative) ; 
and in both cases the Dravidian languages use (with respect to this 
class of verbs) one and the same means of ex 2 >ressing transition, viz., 
a particle -which a 2 >poars to have been originally a neuter demonstrative. 
Nor is this the only case in which the Tamil transitive verb exhibits 
the characteristics of the noun used adjectivally, for it has been shown, 
also that the doubling and hardening of the consonant of the formative 
of the -first class of transitive verbs is in exact accordance with the 
manner in which nouns terminating in those formatives double and 
harden the initial consonant when they are irsed to qualify other nouns. 
Another illustration of this principle follows. 

4. The fourth (a distinctively Tamil) mode of converting intransitive 
'verbs into transitives consists in doubling and hardening the final con- 
sonant, if d or r. This rule applies generally, though not invariably, 
to verbs which terminate in those consonants ; and it apjfiies to a final 
9id-u (euphonised from d-v), as well as to d-u itself. The operation of 
this rule will appear on comparing vAd-9i, to wither, with vAtt-n, to 
cause to wither ; 6d-u, to run, with 6tt-u, to drive ; iind-u, to touch, 
with titt-iif to whet j mdr-ic, to become changed, with ‘BiArv- 2 t (pro- 
nounced mAttr-u), to change. The corresponding transitives in Telugu 
are formed in the more usual way by adding c/m to the intransitive 
theme — e,^., mAvu-chu, to cause to change, vAdu-eJm, to cause to wither. 
Tamil nouns which end in d-u, nd-u, or t-u, double and harden the 
final consonant in precisely the same manner when they are placed in 
an adjectival relation to a succeeding noun — e.j., compare hAd^u, a 
jungle, with I'Att-u vari, a jungle-path ; irand-u, two, with iratfu ntd, 
double thread ; dr-u, a river, with dtrii (Jjronounced dttrv,) mmml, river 
sand. Thus we are furnished by words of this class with, another and 
remailcable illustration of the analogy which subsists in the Dravidian 
languages between transitive verbs and nouns used adjectivally. 

* 2. Oa-[jsal Verbs. ■ 

There is a class of verbs in the Dravidian languages which, though 
generally included under the head of transitives, claims* to be regarded 
distinctively as causals. These verbs have been classed with transitives 
both by native grammarians and by Europeans. Besehi alone places 
them in a class by themselves, and calls them §V(d vinei, verbs of com- 
mand — i.e.., verbs which imply that a thing is commanded by one 
person to be done by another. Gmisals differ from transitives of the 


ordinary character, as well as from intransitives, both in signification 
and in form. The signification of intransitive verbs is confined to the 
person or thing which constitutes the nominative, and does not pass 
outward or onward to any extrinsic object — e.g.^ 'po-giv-hi, I go. The 
signification of transitive or active verbs, or, as they are called in 
Tamil, oxdward actioxirwords, passes outward, to some object exterior to 
the nominative, and which is generally put in the accnsative-~e.r/., 
xmnei ctmippu-giT-en, I send thee : and as to send is to cause to go' 
verbs of this class, when formed from intransitives, are in some lan- 
guages, appropriately enough, termed causals. Hitherto the Indo- 
European languages proceed pari 2 msm with the Dravidian, but at 
this point they fail and fall behind j for if we take a verb which is 
transitive of necessity, like this one, to send, and endeavour to ext^ress 
the idea of causing to send, z.e., causing one person to send another, 
we cannot by any modification of structure get any Indo-European" 
verb to express by itself the full force of this idea ; we must be con- 
tent to make use of a phrase instead of a single verb; whereas in 
the Dravidian languages, as in Turkish and other languages of the 
Scythian stock, there is a form of the verb which will express the 
entire idea, viz., the causal — e.g., anuppu-vi, Tam. to cause to send, 
which is forfiied from mxuppu, to send, by the addition of the particle 
vx to the theme. Transitives are in a similar manner converted in 
Turkish into causals by suffixing a particle to the theme— sev-dur, 
to cause to love, from sev, to love ; and dtch-i% to cause to work, from 
(JiJe/i, to work. 

There is a peculiarity in the signification and use of Dravidian causal 
verbs which should here be noticed. Indo-European causals govern 

two accusatives, that of the person and that of the object e.g., 1 

caused him (acc.) to build the house (acc.); whereas Dravidian causals 
generally govern the object alone, and either leave the person to be 
understood (e.g., vtttei (h)hamivitte)i, Tara., I caused to build the house 
(or, as we should prefer to say, I caused the house to be built); or else 
the person is put in the instrumental-e.r/., I caused to build the house, 
avanei (Jc)]cox}(M,^ through him, or employing him ; that i.s, I caused tlip/ 
house to be built by him. Double accusatives are occasionally met 
with in classical compositions in Tamil, and are not uncommon in 
Malay^lam. Dr Gundert quotes the Malayilam phrase o.vcme Yama- 
lukam pxigichchu, he caused him to enter the world of Yama— to die ; 
but in all such instances, I think, Sanskrit influences are to be 
suspected. 

Though the Dravidian languages are in possession of a true causal— 
formed by the addition of a causal particle — yet they sometimes resort 


to tlie less convenient Indo-Europesin method of annexing an auxiliary- 
verb which signifies to make or to do, such as hy and 'pmpi-it in Tamil, 
mAd-u in Canarese, and chey-u in Telngu. These auxiliaries, however, 
are chiefly used in connection with Sanskrit derivatives. The auxiliary 
is annexed to the infinitive of the principal verb. 

Tamil idiom and the analogy of the other dialects require that 
causals should be formed, not from neuter or intransitive verbs, but 
from transitives alone j but sometimes this rule is found to be 
neglected. Even in Tamil, the sign of the causal, is in some 
instances found to be annexed to intransitive verbs. This usage is not 
only at variance with theory, but it is unclassical. In each of those 
cases a true transitive, derived from the intransitive in the ordinary 
manner, is in existence, and ought to be used instead. Thus, vani-vi, 
Tam., to cause to come, is less elegant than varu-tiu; and nada-ppi, 
' to cause to w-alk, to guide, than nada-ttu. 

■ The use of the causal, instead of the active, where both forms exist, 
is not so much opposed to the genius of the other dialects as to that 
of Tamil. The use of one form rather . than another is optional in 
Telugu and Canarese ; and in some instances the active has disappeared, 
and the causal alone is used. Thus ra-{p)-pmcJm, or rd-vinchu, to cause 
to come, the equivalent of the Tamil vcmt-vi, is preferred by Telugu to 
a form which would correspond to varu-tiu; and instead of dkk- 2 iy 
Tam,, to cause to become, to make, which is the active of dg-u, and is 
formed by the process of doubling and hardening which has already 
been described, Telugu uses the causal kdv-inchu, and the Canarese the 
corresponding causal dg-isu. 

One and the same causal particle seems to me to be lised in all the 
Dravidian dialects, with the exception of Tulu and G6nd. It assumes 
in Tamil the shapes of vi, hi, and in Telugu, incliu and pincku ; 
in classical Canarese, icJm ; in the colloquial dialect, Uu, It seems 
difficult at first sight to suppose these forms identical; but it will 
be found, I think, in every case that the real form of the causal 
particle is i alone, and that whatever precedes or follows it pertains to 
, the formatives of the verb. 

I begin -with Telugu, which, in regard to this point, will be found to 
throw light on tlie rest of the dialects. In Telugu, causal verbs end 
either in ificJm or pificlm — e,g., cMy-incfm, to cause to So, from cMy-it., 
to do ; to cause to call, to invite, from pilu-chu, to call, 

wc/tM, the final portion of iiichu or has first to he explained. 

fichu (pronounced ntsu) is a nasalised form of cJm, which is a very 
common formative of Telugu verbs. When chv, follows i — ie., when 
the base to which it is attached .ends it is invariably euphonised 
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nr nasalised into nchu — e.g., jayi, a Sanskrit derivative, tliougli not a 
causal, ends in hence the Telugu verb formed Ivom ii is jagi-nclm, 
to conquer ; and hence also, as the causal verb in Telugu is formed by 
affixing the particle i to an ordinary verbal root, all such ciuisal verbs 
end in inclm, icliu is to be regarded as the original form, and kliu is 
compounded of the causal particle and the affix 6‘/«4. 

What is this dm i We have already shown, in the section on 
“Formative Additions to Roots,” that the Telugu dm is a verbal 
formative, identical in origin wdth the Tamil khu. Tlie formative 
hint of Tamil is affixed to the verbal base of causals, as to various 
other classes of verbal bases, before adding the a which forms tlie 
sign of the iniinitive. It is also affixed to the base before adding 
•mi, the sign of the indefinite future ; and the identity of this Tamil 
Mm with the Telugu ndm will appear as soon as the Tamil infinitive 
is compared with the Telugu — e.g., comp. keyd-l'Mi, Tam. infinitive, 
to cause to do, with the Telugu dthji-ndia; arei]}pi-hka, Tara, in- 
finitive, to cause to call, with the Telugu 2 '>^^W^didia. Comp, also 
an ordinary transitive verb in the two languages — e.g., onata-Um, Tam, 
infinitive to forget, with the Telugu mava-dia. It thus appears that 
the di or ndi of the Telugu is as certainly a formative as the Me of the 
Tamil Even in the vulgar colloquial Tamil of the extreme southern 
portion of the Tamil country JeJe systematically becomes di. Thus 
viaTahlca, the word just mentioned, is raavadia in the southern patois, 
jirecisely as in Telugu. The chief difference between Tamil and 
Telugu with respect to the use of this formative i.s, that it is lused 
by two parts of the Tamil verb alone (the infinitive and the neuter 
future), whereas in Telugu it adheres so closely to the base that it 
makes its appearance in every part of the verb. 

What is the origin of the p which often appears in Telugu causal 
verbs before indm? The causal formed from -vidudm, Tel. to quit, 
is not vidindm, but vidipindm, to release. This p shows itself, not in 
all causals, but only in those of verbs ending in the formative dm, and 
it is a peculiarity of that class of verbs that di changes optioiially into 
p. ■ Their infinitives may be formed by adding either pa or dia to the - 
base. On the causal particle i being afiixecl to such vez-bs, di changes 
by rule into p : thus, not pili-di-irtdm, to cause to call, but pUi-ihiudiu. 
This preference^for p to dt before another di looks as if it had arisen 
from considerations of euphony. But however this may be, p is 
frequently used in Telugu in the formation of verbal nouns, where 
such considerations could hardly exist — e.g., forgetfulness, 

from maxa-diu, to forget (Tam, mavap 2 ni); ieva-pa., an opening, from 
teTo-dm, to open (Tam. tirajjpu). This formative is sometimes doubled 
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iu Telugu — e.g., tepp-inchu, to cause to bring, from teehcli-u,to bring. 
In Tamil p> is always doubled, except after nasals or r. Tliougli the 
use of this hardened form of p is rare in Telugu, yet its existence tends 
still further to identify tire Telugu causal with the Tamil. 

Certain verbs in Telugu, ordinarily called causals (ending in c/i«, 
ncJhii, pu, mpiu, &c., without a preceding i), are to be regarded not as 
causals, but simply as transitives — e.g., viditfiJm, vidupu, to cause to 
cprit; vunchu, to bend; Upu^ to rouse. They are formed, not by 
annexing vi or i, but by the doubling and hardening of the final con- 
sonant of the formative compare Upu, to rouse, with, the corre- 
sponding Tamil epqgm, the transitive of erimhii); and the verbs from 
which they are so formed are not actives, but neuters. Instead, there- 
fore, of saying that ttr-u, to end, forms its causal cither in tlr-chii or 
th'-pinchu, it would be more in accordance with Tamil analogies to 
■ represent ttr-u as the neuter, iXr-clm as the transitive, and itr-pinchu , 
as the causal. It is of the essence of what I regard as the true causal 
that its theme is a transitive verb — e.g., Icatf-iiichn, to cause to build, 
from hatt-n, to build. 

In Canarese, causal verbs arc formed by suffixing thq or rather i-hi, 
to the transitive theme — e.g., from mddiq to do, is formed 'inM-i-siq 
to cause to do. This causal particle i-m (in the classical dialect i~cJm) 
is annexed to the theme itself before the addition of the signs of tense, 
so that it is found in every part of the causal verb, like the corre- 
sponding Telugu particle i-nchii, with which it is evidently identical. 
It has been showm that the Telugu i-iiclm has been nasalised from 
i-eJm (the phonetic equivalent of the Tamil i-hhi); and now we find 
this very i-chu in classical Canarese. The change in colloquial Gauar- 
ese from i-cliu to i-m is easy and natural, s being phonetically equi- 
valent to c/i, and elm being pronounced like tsu in Telugu. 

An additional proof, if proof were wanting, of the identity of the 
Canarese i-ko with the Telugu i-uchu, is furnished by the class of 
derivative verbs, or verbs borrowed from Sanskrit. Sanskrit deriva- 
tive verbs are made to end in i in all the Dravidian dialects (e.y., jag-i, 
^to conquer); and tho.se verbs invariably take in Telugu, as has been 
said, the founative termination uchiir—e.g., Jagi-ncim, The same verbs 
invariably take i-iu, or gi-kt, in Canarese. Thus from the Sanskrit 
derivative theme, dhari, to assume, Telugu forms the werb dhari-nchu, 
the Canarese equivalent of -which is dhari-iu, Tamil infinitive tari-lcha. 
These verbs are not causals ; but the use which they make of the 
formative nclm or preceded by illustrates the original identity of 
the Canarese causal particle i-ki> with the Telugu* i-iicIm, and of both 
with the Tamil i-lchi. Generally the older and harsher sounds of 
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Caimrese have been softened by Tamil ; and in particular, the Canarese 
Jb has often been softened by Tamil into s or c/i / but in the instance 
of the formative annexed to the causative particle, exactly tlie reverse 
of this has happened; the Tamil /c/c having been softened by the 
Canarese into s. Canarese, like Telugu, does not so carefully dis- 
criminate between transitive and causal verbs as Tamil. The true 
causal of Tamil is restricted to transitive themes; but Canarese, notwith- 
standing its possession of transitive particles (c.r/., compare nej'a-hu, to fill, 
with neri, to be full, and tiru-XfU^ to turn (actively), with tiru-git, to turn 
(of itself), often annexes the causal particle i-su to intransitive themes — 
e.g.y od-i-hi, to cause to run (Tam. 6tt-7i), from 6d-n, to run. In Japanese, 
causative verbs are formed by affixing si to the root, si means to do. 

We now return to consider the causal particle of Tamil, instead of 
beginning with it. vi is generally supposed to he the causal particle 
of Tamil, hardening in certain connections into U ov p 2 n. In the first 
edition I adopted this view iri_ substance, though regarding i alone as 
the causal particle in Telugu and Canarese, but preferred to consider 
hi, rather than vi, the primitive form, seeing that v does not readily 
change into h in Tamil (though v in Tamil often becomes 6 in Canar- 
ese — e.g., vd, Tam. to come = Can. bd), whilst 6 would readily soften 
into V on the one hand, or harden into p2^ other. On recon- 

sideration, how'ever, it seems to ' me better to regard i alone as the 
causal particle of Tamil, as of Telugu and Canarese, provided only the 
Vyh, orpy), by wffiich it is always preceded, be found capable of some 
satisfactory explanation. 

A clue to the right explanation seems to be furnished by the use 
of p instead of cli in Telugu. hh in Tamil answers to cA in Telugu, 
and w’e find the Tamil kh changing optionally in clas.sical Tamil 
into pp, precisely in accordance with Telugu usage. Instead of the 
infinitive nadcv-hka, to walk, nadagopa may also he used. On com- 
paring the Tamil nadahka, to W'alk, with the Telugu nadveha, and 
the Tamil nadap 2 ^iJcha, to cause to walk, with the Telugu nadi 2 nncJia, 
we find them substantially identical, lljo difference exists but such 
as can be perfectly explained either by the cliange of kh into ch, 
nasalised into nch after i as already mentioned, or by the “ har- 
monic sequence of vowels ” explained in ‘‘ Sounds.” Tlie p preceding 
i has clearly the" same origin, and is used for the same purpose in both 
dialects. As it is certainly a formative in Telugu, it must be the 
same in Tamil ; and accordingly we find it actually used as a verbal 
formative in the classical Tamil infinitive mda 2 pa, to w'alk, as men- 
tioned above. It wifi be seen hereafter that a alone is the sign of the 
infinitive, and that whatever precedes it belongs to the verbal theme, 
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;; or its formative. This circumstance might explain the 2>P of the Tamil 

^ causals ; but it is necessary to go a little further in order to be able to 

explain the v ox h which alternates with pp. The most common for- 
mative of Tamil causals is vi — e.g., varu-vi, to cause to come j the 
next is yjjoi — e.g., padi-ppi, to cause to learn. The remaining form is 
hi, used only after nasals — e.g., mi-hi, to cause to say, to prove, from 
^ en, to say, Mn-hi, to show, from hdn, to see. There is no doubt that 

^ neither the h of hi nor the of ppi can have been inserted merely for 

euphony, v before i (as in vi) might be merely euphonic ; but this is 
rendered improbable by the circumstance that vi is added, not only to 
' verbs ending in vowels, but also to certain verbs ending in consonants 

i {y and r) — e.g., ky-vi, to cause to do, from ky, to do. Telugu and 

I Canarese add i nakedly to the base {e.g., chey-ineJm, from cliey-u, gty-im, 

i from gey-u). We have an instance of the use of vi after the soft, deep 

I' 'r in Tamil, as well as after y, in vAr-vi, to cause to flourish, from vdr, 

\ to flourish, vi is almost always used after u (e.g., kattu-vi, to cause to 

I build), but in some instances ppi is used by rule after u — viz., where 

I "; u is preceded by a short vowel and a single consonant — e.g., edAt-ppi, 

to cause to take up, to erect, from edit, to take U2i. 

The Tamil future tense-signs seem to throw light on the formatives 
to which the causal particle i are affixed. It is remarkable, at all 
events, that those three signs, v, h, pp, are identical with the forma- 
tives 6f the causal verb, in what way soever this identity may be 
accounted for, so that if we know which of those three signs is used 
by any verb in the formation of its future tense, we know at once how 
the causal of the same verb is formed. Compare varu-v-en, I will 
come, with varu-v-i, to cause to come ; edu-pp4n, I will take up, with 
ed%-pp-i, to cause to take up, to erect j padi-pp-hi, I will learn, withj?adf- 
2 P~i, to cause to learn, to teach. This rule applies also to verbal roots 
ending in consonants — e.g., compare vAr-pp-hi, I will pour, with vdr-py-i, , 
to cause to pour, to cast ; vdr-v-eii, I will flourish, with vdr-v-i, to gause 
to flourish ; IcCm-h-tn, I will see, with kdn-h-i, to cause to see, to show. 
Tamil admits of the use of a double causal — that is, of a verb denoting 
fhat one person is to cause another to cause a third person to do a 
thing. In this case also the new causal agrees with the future of the 
first causal, on which it seems to be built. Compare varu-vipp-tn, I 
Avill cause to cause to come, with varu-vi-ppd>, to cause to cause to come. 

The explanation of this curious coincidence seems to be that the Tamil 
future was originally a sort of abstract verbal noun, which came to be 
used as a future by the addition of pronominal signs, whilst the same 
abstract neuter noun was converted' into a causal (as we have seen was 
probably the case also with Telugu causals^iu p4-dichu) by the addition 
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to it of tlie causal particle. The addition of the causal particle in all 
cases in Canarese to the verbal root would seem to indicate an older 
and simpler period of Dravidian speech. Tulu forms its causal verbs 
in a somewhat different manner from the other Dravidian dialects — viz., 
by suffixing d instead of i to the verbal theme, or sometimes and 
then adding the signs of tense — e.g., from malp-u, to make, is formed 
malji-d-mi, to cause to make, from nadap'ii, to walk, nadapudu, to 
cause to walk. This d of the Tulu resembles the Hindustani causal — 
€.g., chal-wd-mi, to cause to go, from chal-nd, to go ; and as the Hindu- 
stani causative particle wd has probably been derived from the Sanskrit 
aya or p-aya, the Tulu d might possibly be supposed to proceed from 
the same or a similar source. In Gond ha or li is the causal particle, 
and is added to the present participle of transitive verbs, not to the 
theme. 

Origin of the Dravidian Causal Particle ‘iV — The oldest form 
of the Indo-European causative particle is supposed to be the San- 
skrit aya (with p prefixed after a root in d). aya becomes i in 
old Slavonic, and the apparent 'identity between tliis i and the 
Dravidian i is noteworthy. NotwitLstanding this, it does not seem 
to me either necessary or desirable to seek for the origin of Dravidian 
particles out of the range of the Dravidian languages, if those languages 
themselves provide us with a tolerably satisfactory explanation. The 
Dravidian causative particle i may be supposed to have been derived 
from t, to give. This i is short in various portions of the Telugu verb. 
The crude base is i-chch-tt, the infinitive i-m or i-vva. The Canarese 
Uu also, the causal of seems to be formed, not from i, but from i 
{i~isu = tsu). In nearly all cases in the Dravidian languages the short 
vowel seems to be older than the long one. The meaning of ‘ give ’ 
seems tolerably suitable for ahausal particle ; but we find it developing 
into a still more apypropriate shape in Telugu, in which i is used after 
an infinitive to mean to let, permit, &c. — e.g., p)o{n)-t, let it go, from 
2 ih, to go, literally give it to go. In Canarese also %-su, the causal of 

is used in the same sense of to let, permit, &c., as tlie original verb 
itself in Telugu — e.g., 2)0gal4sn, permit to go. It is remarkable also 
that in Canarese the corresponding and more common word Icodu, give, 
is used in the same manner as a permissive or causal — e.g., mdda 
permit (Him) to do. 

3, Frequentative Verbs. 

There is a class of verbs in all the Dravidian languages that have 
sometimes been called iterative' or frequentative. The following are 
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Tamil examples : miniminu-Tcht^ to glitter, from min, to sliine ; velu- 
velu-khu; to 'vvhiteii, from velu-lchu, to be wMte, root vel, white j muva- 
miiTa-khi, to murmur, murlam^l,7UJ(r■hJ<m, to mutter, hirukitu-lika, to be 
giddy. It does not seem tO me, however, necessary to enter into the 
examination of these and similar words, seeing that there is no pecu- 
liarity Avhatever in the mode in which they are conjugated, the iterative 
meaning resides in the root alone, and is expressed by the device, in 
common use in all languages, of doubling the root. Compare Latin 
miirnmro, iintinno, (fee. In Tu]u, however, there is a form of the 
verb rightly called frequentative. It is formed by inserting e (probably 
the particle of emphasis) between the base and the personal signs, 
wliereupon a new verbal base is formed, which is regularly conjugated 
— e.g., malphe {7nalp%i + e+ {v)e), I make again and again. 

4. Intensive Vekb. 

This form of verb is also found only in Tulu. Compare malpuve, I 
make, with maltruve, I make energetically ; Icmuve, I hear, with 
Hridruve, I hear intensely ; biiruve, I fall, wdth hUrduve, I fall heavily. 

5. Inceptive Verb. 

We find a fully developed inceptive or inchoative form of the verb 
in G6nd alone. It is formed by annexing the signs of person and 
tense, not to the base, as in the case of the ordinary verb, but to the 
infinitive. 

6. The, Passive Voice. 

Each of the primitive Indo-European hinguages has a regular passive 
voice, regularly conjugated. The Sanskrit passive is formed by an- 
nexing the particle ya (supposed to be derived from yd, to go), to the 
verbal theme, and adding the personal terminations peculiar to the 
middle voice. Most of the languages of the Scythian family also fom 
.their passives by means of annexed particles. In order to form the 
passive, the Turkish suffixes to the verbal theme il or U; the Finnish 
et; the Hungarian at, et, iet; and to these particles the pronominal 
terminations are appended in the usual manner. Japanese has a ' 
passive voice, the form of which is active. The Dravidian verb is 
entirely destitute of a passive voice, properly so called, nor is there 
any reason to suppose that it ever had a passive. ^iSTone of the Dra- 
vidian dialects possesses any passive particle or suffix, or any means of 
expressing passivity by direct inflectional 'changes j the signifiication of 
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the passive voice is, nevertheless, capable of being expressed in a 
variety of ways. 

We have now to inquire into the means adopted by tlie Dravidian 
languages for conveying a passive signification ; and it will be foiwid 
that they correspond in a considerable degree to the means used for this 
purpose by the Gaurian vernaculars of ISTorthern India, which also are 
destitute of a regular passive voice. In the particulars that follow, all 
the Dravidian dialects (with the exception of the Gdnd) agree : what 
is said of one holds true of all. 

( 1 . ) The place of a passive voi ce is to a large extent supplied by the use 
of the neuter or intransitive form of the verb, somewhat as in Japanese, 
This is in every dialect of the family the most idiomatic and character- 
istic mode of expressing the passive ; and wherever it can be used, it 
is always preferred by classical writers. Thus, it was broken, is ordi- 
narily expressed in Tamil by udeindadu, the preterite (third person' 
singular neuter) of udei^ intransitive, to. become broken ; and though 
this is a neuter, rather than a passive properly so called, and might 
literally he rendered, ‘ it has come into a broken condition/ yet it is 
evident that, for all practical j)urposes, nothing more than this is 
required to express the force of the passive. The passivity of the 
expression may be increased by prefixing the instrumental case of the 
agent — e.g.^ enndl -udeindadu, it was broken by me, literally it came 
into a broken condition through me* 

(2.) A very common mode -of forming the passive is by means of 
the preterite verbal participle of any neuter or active verb, followed by 
the preterite (third person singular neuter) of the verbs to become, to 
be, to go, or (occasionally) to end. Thus, -we may say either -niugin- 
dadu, it is finished, or -rmgi-nxS dyittru, literally, having fini,shed it is 
become. This form adds the idea of completion to that of passivity ; 
not only is the thing done, but the doing of it is completed; Transi- 
tive, or active verbs which are destitute of intransitive forms may in 
tins manner acquire a passive signification. Thus Icati-u, to bind or 
build, is necessarily a transitive verb, and is without a corresponding 
intransitive; but in the phrase kovil kafdi dyiilru, the temple is built, 
literally, the temple having built has become, a pas.sivc signification is 
acquired by the active voice, without the assistance of any passive- 
forming particle, puyktru, it has gone, may generally be used in such, 
phrases instead of dyittru, it is become. 

Yerbai nouns, especially the verbal in dal or al, are often used in 
Tamil instead of the preterite verbal participle in the formation of this 
constructive passive— instead of kijd* dyittru, it is done, literally, 
having done it hsoS become, we may say seydal dyittru, which, though 
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it is used to express the same meaning, literally signifies the doing of 
it has become — i.e., it has become a fact, the doing of it is completed. 

The Dravidian constructive passives now referred to require the 
third person neuter of the auxiliary verb. The force of the passive 
voice will not be brought out by the use of the masculine or feminine, 
or by the epicene plural. If those persons of the verb were employed, 
the activity inherent in the idea of personality would necessitate an 
active signification ; it would tie down the transitive theme to a transi- 
tive meaning ; whereas the intransitive relation is naturally implied in 
the use of the action-loss neuter gender, and therefore the expression of 
the signification of the passive (viz., by the intransitive doing duty 
for the passive) is facilitated by the use of the third person neuter. 

A somewhat similar mode of forming the passive has been pointed 
out in the Hindustani and Bengali — e.g., jdnd ydg, Beug. it is known, 
literally, it goes to be known, jdnd is represented by some to be a 
verbal noun, by others to be a passive participle ; but, whatever it be, 
there is some difference between this idiom and the Dravidian one ; for 
in the corresponding Tamil phrase terind^ dyittru, it is known, terind-v, 
is unquestionably the preterite verbal participle of an intransitive verb, 
and the phrase literally means ‘ having known it is become.’ terindu 
p6yittr^i, literally, having known it is gone, conveys the same significa- 
tion. It is remarkable, however, that a verb signifying to go should 
be used in the Dravidian languages as a passive-making auxiliary, as 
well as in the languages of Northern India. 

Occasionally Dravidian active or transitive verbs themselves are used 
with a passive signification, without the addition of any intransitive 
auxiliary whatever. Kelative participles and relative participial nouns 
are the parts of the verb which are most frequently used in this manrfer 
— e.g., crudina hivadi xindu; aclich' aditta piistagam, vertdtm, Tam. I 
have a written book ; I want a printed one. In this phrase both 
erudina, written, and ackcld -aditta, printed, are the preterite relative 
participles of transitive themes. The former means literally ' that 
wrote,’ yet it is used passively to signify ‘ written j’ and the latter means 
literally ‘ that printed or struck off,’ but is used passively as equivalent 
to ‘ that is printed.’ 

The relative participial noun, especially the preterite neuter, is often- 
times used in, the same manner — e,g., in konnadu pddum, Tam. what 
was said is sufficient, sonnadu, literally means “ that which said ; ’ hut 
the connection and the usage of the language determine it to signify 
passively that which was said ; and so distincftively in this case is the 
passive sense expressed by the connection alone, that the use of the 
more formal modern passive, hUar(^p)pattadu,yioxi\.d. sound awkward 
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than a conjugation. Ail verbal themes are naturally affirmative, and 
the negative signification is expressed by liieans of additions or clianges. 
Nevertheless, it will conduce to perspicuity to inquire now into the 
negative mood or voice, before entering upon the consideration of the 
pronominal terminations and tenses. 

The regular combination of a negative particle with a verbal theme 
is a peculiarity of the Scythian family of longues. Negation is gene- 
rally expressed in the Indo-European family by means of a separate 
particle used adverbially; and instances of combination like the 
Sanskrit 7idsti, it is not, tbe negative of asti, it is, are very rare; 
whereas, in the Scythian languages, every verb bas a negative voice 
or mood as Avell as an affirmative. This is the case also in Japanese, 
The Scythian negative voice is generally formed by the insertion of 
a particle of negation between the theme and the pronominal suffixes ; 
and this is as distinctive of the Dravidian as of the Turkish and 
Finnish languages. Different particles are, it is true, used in the 
different languages to express negation ; but the mode in which such 
particles are used is substantially the same in all. 

In general, the Dravidian negative verb has but one tense, whicli is 
an aorist, or is indeterminate in point of time — e.g., poyen, Tam. 
{pdmnUf Tel., pogemi, Can.), I go not, means either I did not, I do not, 
or I will not go. The time is generally determined by tlie context. 
Ku, Gond, and Tula use the negative more freely. In Ku there is a 
negative preterite as well as a negative aorist ; and in Tulu and Gond. 
every tense of every mood has its appropriate negative verb. Mala}41am 
bas three negative tenses — ^the present, the past, and the future — 
2>oijCir{}j)-tiniin^ I go not ; pdgd^nnu, went not ; pdgd-{g)-tim, will not 
go. ^ In the other dialects there is only one mood of the negative in 
ordinary use, viz., the indicative. If an infinitive and imperative exist, 
it is only in classical compositions that they appear ; and they are 
ordinarily formed by the help of the infinitive and imperative of tlie 
suhstahtive verb, which are suffixed as auxiliaries to the negative 
verbal participle — e,g., seyydiV-irn^ Tam. do not tliou, literally, be thou 
not doing. In Telugn a prohibitive or negative imperative is in ordi- 
nary use even in the colloquial dialect. 

In the Dravidian negative voice, as in the affirmative, the verbal 
theme remains tlnehanged ; and in both voices the pronominal termi- 
nations are precisely the same. The only point, therefore, which it is 
necessary to investigate here is the means whereby the idea of negation 
is exjn'essed. 

The Tamil-Telugu-Oanarese negative is altogether destitute of signs 
of tensa: it is destitute, not only of the signs of present, past, and 
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future time, but even of tbe sign of tbe aorist; and in Tamil and 
Canarese tbe pronominal suffixes are annexed directly to tlie verbal 
theme. Tima, whilst the present, past, and future tenses (first person 
singular) of the affirmative voice of the Tamil verb vdry to flourish, are 
vdr-ffir-e/i., vdr-nd-en, vdr-v-en; the corresponding negative is simply 
vdr-hi, I flourish not — literally, as appears, flourish-I, — without the 
insertion of any sign of time between the theme and the pronoun. 

What is tbe rationale of this negative? The absence of signs of 
tense appears to contribute to the expression of the idea of negation ; 
it may at least be said that it precludes the signification of the affir- 
mative. In consequence of the absence of tense-signs the idea expressed 
by the verb is abstracted from the realities of the past, the present, 
and the future : it leaves the region of actual events, and passes into 
that of abstractions. Hence, this abstract form of the verb may be 
supposed to have become a negative mood, not by a positive, but by 
a negative process, — by the absence of a predicate of time, not by the 
aid of a negative particle. Is this to be accepted as the rationale 1 If 
we examined only Tamil and Canarese, we might be satisfied with, 
this explanation j for in the various persons of the negative voice 
in both languages there .is no trace of the insertion of any negative 
particle; and though the vowel a has acquired a predominant and 
permanent place in the verbal and relative participles, we should not 
feel ourselves ^warranted in considering that vowel as a particle of 
negation, without distinct, trustworthy evidence from some other 
source. 

The only peculiarity in the personal forms of the Tamil negative is 
the invariable length of the initial vowel of the pronominal termina- 
tions. Thus the initial a of the neuter singular demonstrative Ijeing 
short, we should expect the Tamil of ‘nt flourishes not ’ to be vdr-adnj 
whereas it is vdr-ddu or xdr-d. This increase of quantity might arise 
from the incorporation and assimilation of some inserted vowel ; but 
we might also naturally suppose it to be merely lengthened eliphoni- 
cally for the sake of emphasis. The corresponding vowel is short in 
Telugu. In the Canarese negative we miss even this lengthening of 
tbe initial vowel of the pronominal terminations — t.g., we find in- 
variably hdl-adn, instead of the Tamil vdr-ddu. In the verbal and 
relative participles in both languages the vowel a is4nserted between 
the theme and the formative, and this <* is invariably short in Canarese 
and long in Tamil — e.g., Ml-a-de, Can. not having lived, or without 
living ; Tam, vdr-ddu or vdr~drmal, without living. The verbal noun 
in Tamil is vdr-d-raei, the not living. The relative participle that 
lived or lives not, is in Canarese hdlorda, in, Tamil vdr-d-da. In these 


instances, if enpliony alone had been considered, u, the ordinary 
enunciative vowel, would have appeared where Ave find a: it may, 
therefore, be concluded that a (euphonically d in Tamil and Malayfi- 
1am) has intentionally been inserted, and that it contributes in some 
manner to grammatical expression. 

It will be found that light is thrown upon this subject by Telugu. 
The pronominal terminations of the negative voice of the Telugu are 
identical with those of the present tense of the affirmative. In Tamil 
and Canarese the pronominal terminations of the verb commence with 
a vowel; but in Telugu verbs the pronoun is represented by the final 
syllable alone, and that syllable invariably commences with a consonant. 
Hence, if no particle of negation were used in the conjugation of the 
Telugu negative voice, the pronominal suffix would be appended directly 
to the verbal theme, and as every Telugu theme terminates in the 
enunciative w, that u would not be elided, but would invariably remain. 
What then is the fact ? 

On examining the Telugu negative, it is found that the vowel a 
invariably intervenes between the theme and the pronominal suffix; 
and as the final enunciative u of the theme has been elided to make 
way for this a, it is evident that a is not an euphonic insertion, but 
is a particle of negation. Compare cMy-a-nn, Tel. I do not, with 
Tamil key{y)eii; cliey-a-m, thou dost not, with Tamil ky{y)-dy; cMy- 
a-mu, we do not, with Tamil hy{y)-6ni; cMy-a-7'ic, you do not, with 
Tamil sey{y)tr. From this comparison it cannot be doubted that a is 
regularly used in Telugu as a particle of negation. We find the same 
a used in Telugu, as in Canarese and Tamil, in the negative verbal 
participle — e,g., chey-a-ha^ without doing; in the relative participle — 
e.g.^cliey-a-ni, that does not; and in the verbal noun — e.g., cMy-a-mi, 
the not doing. In each of these participials a is used in the same 
manner by the Canarese, and d by the Tamil ; and that those vowels 
are not euphonies or conjunctives, hut signs of negation, even in Tamil- 
Canarese, is now proved by the evidence of Telugu, in which a similar 
a is used, not only by the participles, but by all the personal forms of 
the verb. 

The Telugu verb to go forms its ordinary negative, it is true, wuthont 
any trace of this vowel of negation — e.g., pOnu^ I go not, pdvu, thou 
goest not. Thi§, however, is only an apparent irregularity, for the 
classical forms are pov-a-nv, and pov-a-vu. The lengthening of the 
included cr of Mnu, I become not, is in accordance with the Telugu 
law of displacement, Jcd7m being instead of alc-a-nu or ag-a-nu, the 
equivalent of the Tamil dgen. We have thus arrived at the conclusion 
that a is the sign of negation which is most systematically used by the 
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Dravidlan languages in the fomation of the negative voice of the verb. 
It has, it is true, disappeared from the conjugated forms of Tamil 
and Canarese ; but the analogy, not only of the Telugu personal forms, 
but also of tbe Tamil and Canarese participles and participial nouns, 
shows that it must originally have been tbe common property of all 
the dialects. The negative a, being succeeded in Tamil and Canarese 
by the initial vowel of the pronominal suffix, appears gradually to have 
got incorporated with it ; and an evidence of this incorporation sur- 
vives in the euphonic lengthening of the pronominal vowel in Tamil, 

The negative particle of the Tulu is ijji, answering to Tam. illei, 
Mai. and Can. ilia. Most of the tenses of the Tulu negative verb 
are formed by antiexing to tbe temporal particles of the verb j, tbe 
abbreviation of this with such enunciative vowels as euphony is 
supposed to require. The negative of the future tense appears to be 
formed from a, the particle used in the other dialects. Comp, mal- 
puji, I do not make, maWdiji, I have not made, with malpaye, I 
shall not make, and the conditional form Ttialfdvaye, I should not 
make. Gone! inserts the negative particles hille or lialle (Drav. 
ille or alle) between the pronoun and the verb, without abbreviation. 
This crude use of the form has doubtless come down from a high 
antiquity, as we shall find that al is sometimes used in a somewhat 
similar manner by the Tamil poets. 

It is desirable now to inquire into the participial and imperative 
formatives of the negative verb. The negative verbal participle of 
Tamil is formed by suffi.xing d-du or d-mal — e.g., iey{y)-d<hi or ky{y)- 
d-mal, not doing, or without doing. In the highest and lowest Tamil 
mei is used as the formative of this participle instead of mal — e.y., 
varuv-d-mei, without slipping, mei constitutes the ordinary terjp;iina- 
tion of abstract nouns, and is added^both to crude roots and to the 
relative participles of verbs — e.g., idr-mei, lowness, humility; iru- 
hJdndr-a-mei, a being or the being. The formative termination of 
negative verbal nouns is identical with this abstract mei; and mal, 
the participial formative, is evidently equivalent to it. Probably also 
it is the original form ; for, on the whole, it is more likely that a final 
I should have been softened away than added. The verbal noun, of 
the Telugu negative verb ends in mi, which is virtually tbe same as 
mei. The other Tamil termination of negatiye verfibl participles, dn, 
is an ordinary formative of neuter nouns of quality. The correspond- 
ing Canarese termination is de ; and in Tamil, with a subsequent 
emphatic <1, is commonly used as a negative imperative or prohibitive — 
e.g., ky{y)-d-d4, do not thou, — a proof that tlie negative verbal par- 
ticiple in du or de is properly a verbal noun. The relative participle 
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of the negative verb in each of the dialects, except Telngu, is formed 
by suffixing «, the sign of the relative, to the verbal participle in 
d-u, eliding as usual the enunciative u—e.g., ky{y)-d-da, Tam., gey- 
a-da^ Can., that does or did not. Many additional forms are con- 
structed by the addition of the various tenses and participles of the 
substantive verb, and it is by the help of that verb that the negative 
imperative and negative infinitive in both Canarese and Tamil are 
ordinarily formed. The negative relative participle of Telugu is 
formed by adding ni, instead of the u.sual relative to the negative 
particle — e.g., cliey-a-ni, that does or did not. This ni is one of the 
Telugu inflexional increments, and is also used as a particle of conjunc- 
tion, as will be seen under the head of the itelative Particiides,” 

Mr A. D. Campbell, in his “Telugu Grammar," states that the 
negative verbal particle of the Telugu is formed by suffixing ka to 
the infinitive of the affirmative voice ; and that the prohibitive i.s 
formed in lilce manner by suffixing hi or ka to the infinitive [ia is not 
so used], with the ordinary addition of jmi or 7no. In consequence of 
this representation, Dr Stevenson was led to consider hi tis a Telugu 
sign of negation, and to search for allied or equivalent particles 
in other Indian languages. The comparison of the negative verbs 
in the various Dravidian dialects which has just been made proves 
that this representation is inaccurate, and that the a to which the ka 
and ku aforesaid are suffixed is not the a which forms the sign of the 
infinitive, but the negative particle a. The suffixes of the forms in 
question, therefore, are not ku or ka^ but a-hi and adca; and thus 
ch§y-a-ka, without doing, or not having done, and cMy-a-kii, do not, 
come into harmony with the other Telugu forms, viz,, cMy-a-n% that 
does ,not, cMy-a-7ni, the not doing ; and also with the negative parti, 
ciples and verbals of the other dialects. 

The a of the Telugu imperative and negative verbal participle being 
undoubtedly the sign of negation, it only remains to inquire into the 
origin ot the ka or hi wliich is suffixed to it. The participial suffix ka 
is evidently used in Telngu for the same purposes as the Tamil suffi.xcs 
duy nial, and mei, and the Canarese de. Those suffixes, though used by 
verbal participles, are undoubtedly to be regarded as formatives of 
verbal nouns. I consider ka also as proceeding from a similar origin ; 
for in Telugu many verbal nouns are formed in this very manner by 
adding lea to the root — e.g., navtimi-ka, confidence, from nammix, to 
confide/ and Z-oW-I-a, • hope, from kdru, to hope. This ka is khei, in 
Tamil (e.g.^ ‘iiamhi-kkei^^ confidence), and ge or ke in Canarese : it is a 
very common formative of verbal nouns, and is equivalent in use to 
the formatives of which d or f, 6 or 'p, is the initial. When we 
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compare Telugu derivative nouns ending in ha {e.g., tdiyi-ha, sem- 
blance, from telbju, to appear) with, the negative verbal participles of 
the same language, which invariably end in ha [e.g., telhj-a-lca, not 
seeming), it is evident that the particle ha is not that by Avhich the 
difference in meaning is expressed. The a which precedes ha is evi- 
dently the seat of the difference. In those cases in which the deriva- 
tive noun and the negative participle are absolutely identical in sound 
and appearance, the negative a has been absorbed by the preceding 
long d of the root. Tliis is the cause of the similarity between rdha, 
a coming, and rdha, not or, without coming, the latter of which is for 
ra-a-ha. 

In the dialect of the Kotas of the Mlgherry Hills, p appears to be 
used as the formative suffix of the negative verbal participle instead of 
the Telugu k and the Tamil- Canareso d — e.g., hogd-pe, without going, 
corresponding to the Canarese lidgade, and the Telugu pdvaha. This 
is in accordance wdth a rule often already noticed, viz., the interchange- 
ableness of k and p in the formatives of verbs and nouns. The Telugu 
imohibitive suffix lev, is, I conceive, substantially identical wdth ha, the 
suffix of the verbal participle, just as d^, the colloquial Tamil prohibi- 
tive, is identical with du, the negative verbal participle in the same 
dialect. Dravidian imperatives are in general nothing but verbal 
nouns pronounced emphatically. Hence, the Tamil sey{y)-drd,^, do not 
thou, is simply sey{y)-d-du, doing not, with the addition of the empha- 
tic and the Telugu cMy-a-hu, do not thou, is in like manner, I con- 
ceive, identical with the verbal participle cMy-Orha, doing not, or 
without doing, with an emphasis understood. 

There is in classical Tamil a prohibitive ‘particle which nearly cor- 
responds to. this Telugu prohibitive, viz., avlca — e.g,, sey{y)-aThg, do 
not. It is used in connection with both numbers and every gender ; 
and I believe that it is by usage only that the corresponding Telugu 
form is restricted to the second person singular ; for when we compare 
the Tamil hy{y)-arha and the Telugu chhj-a-hu, we can scarcely doubt 
that they are substantially identical. What is the origin of this Tamil 
prohibitive suffix avha ? It is derived from al (pronounced ar before h), 
the particle of negation, the origin of which ,fx*om the negative base 
a will presently be shown, and ha, which is identical with ka or ga, a 
sign of the Tamil infinitive, optative, or polite impefhtive, apparent in 
such words as vdr-ga, may (he, thou, -you, they, (fee.) flourish. This 
infinitival, participial, or imperative form appears to have been origin- 
ally a verbal noun. 

We should here notice the prohibitive particle of G6nd, viz., manni 
or minni. This is not suffixed to the verb, but prefixed, like the Latin 
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noli, manni closely resembles the Tamil suffix mm, in such words as 
sey{y)an-^nin, do not ye ; but the resemblance is purely accidental, for 
the prohibitive particle of sey{y)an-7ni)i is an euphonised from aJ, and 
min is not, as Beschi supposed, a prohibitive particle at all, but is a 
sign of the second person plural of the imperative, and as such is 
systematically used in the higher dialect by the imperative of the 
affirmative voice, as well as by the prohibitive— e.y,, bear ye. 

This in Malayalam is vin, pin (see the imper. of the affirmative). In 
poetical Tamil also avpm {al-pin) is occasionally used ijistead of 
an-min. There is also a plural form of this, avptr. Possibly the 
G&nd prohibitive, manrti, may be connected with the Hindustani mat 
and the Sanskrit Tnd, or, but very remotely, with the Turkish particle 
of negation me or ma, which is used like the Hravidian a in the for- 
mation of the negative voice of the verb, manni resembles inni, the 
prohibitive particle of the Scythian tablets of Behistun, 

Oriyin of the Dravidian Negative Particle. — "We have seen that 
a is the sign of negation in Dravidian negative verbs, and that it is 
inserted between the theme and the signs of personality and other 
suffixes to form the negative voice. Has this a any connection with the 
alpha privative of the Indo-European tongues 1 I think not, though this 
would seem a more natural use of the alpha privative than that of 
forming the temporal augment in Sanskrit and Greek, according to 
Bopp’s theory. There is no trace of alpha privative or any equivalent 
privative pre-^x. in the Dravidian languages ; and its place is supplied 
by some posi-fixed relative participle or verbal noun formed from il or 
al — e.g., from Tam. straight or straightness, is formed ner-inmei 
{il~mei euphonised), crookedness, want of straightness. 

The negative a of the Dravidian negative verb is, I'lmve no doubt, 
equivalent to al or il, the ordinary isolated particle of negation. This 
very sign of negation is sometimes used by the Tamil classics instead 
of a in verbal combinations — e.g., aTi{g)4l-%r, you know not, takes the 
place of the more common ari-(y)4r: compare also ninei-{y)-al-d, not 
considering; hy{g)-al-dddr, they will not do, or they who will not do. 
In all these examples the al is evidently the isolated negative particle. 
There cannot be any doubt whatever of the negative force of al in the 
negative appellatives, which are formed from al-an or il-an, he is not, 
combined with vfirbal roots — e.g., pU-al-em, we speak not, und-il-ei, 
thou eatest not or hast not eaten. Compare also mdttrakm (nidTralan), 
Tam. and Mai. an enemy, from mdUnt -‘r al + an, he vflio caimot be 
changed. Dr Gundert derives this from matird -t- ul + an, he who is 
+ unchangeable. In the ordinary negative form, mdUrdn, Tam. and 
Mai. an eneiny, the idea of negation is expressed by d; but in mdttra- 
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alan I have no doubt we have the negative particle al. Goad regu- 
larly forms its negative voice by suffixing haUe or hille, a barbarous 
euphonisation of the more correct alle or Ule; and the dialect of the 
Kotas inakes a similar use of the particle Ula. This particle is also 
systematically used in forming the prohibitive, or negative imperative, 
of poetical Tamil, in which connection al is ordinarily lengtliened 
to dl. or U — e.g., kl4l, go not, 'nnmi-{y)4li be not angry. But it is 
also, as we have seen, often retained unchanged — e.g., ky{y)-a'r-lca («r 
for al), do not, and ky{y)~an-mm (an for al), do not ye. In modern 
colloquial Tamil, illet (for ilia) is commonly subjoined to the infinitive 
of the affirmative verb to form an aoristic negative— 'vara-{v)-illei 
(I, thou, he, &c.), did not, do not, or will not come. This form, though 
very common, is not classical, and has arisen from the tendency which 
compounds evince to break up in process of time into their component 
elements. 

It is evident that a, the sign of negation in the Dravidian negative 
verb, and al, the isolated negative particle, are substantially identical. 
The use of al instead of a in various verbal combinations in classical 
Tamil seems to me to prove this point. It remains, however, to 
endeavour to ascertain which is the older form. Has a been softened 
from al 1 or is al a secondary form of a There are several parallel 
instances of the apparent disappearance of a final I — e.g,, dal, the 
formative of many verbal nouns in Tamil, is represented by ta in 
Canarese and Telugu. Thus mtiri-dal, Tam. a breaking, is in Can. 
mnra-ta; sey-dal, Tam. a doing, is in Tel. cM-ta. The infinitive is al 
or a in Canarese, a alone in Tamil. We have seen also that the Tamil 
suffix of the negative verbal noun may be either mal or mei, None of 
these instances, however, is decisive; as it may be supposed, and^s I 
think probable, that a final I, answering to a final m, n, or r, was 
annexed to many verbal nouns in process of time for the purpose of 
making them more distinctive, Iii those instances, therefore, a may 
be the primitive shape, al the secondary. The same explan atxoii seems 
to be the most satisfactory mode of accounting for the double form of 
the negative particle. I regard a as the original shape of that particle 
— the primitive negative base — answering to a, the primitive demon- 
strative base, and al as the more fully developed form of the negative 
— a negative noun — answering to the demonstrativa nouns am, ad, 
al, &c, I refer in this only to the resemblance in form between tbe 
demonstrative and the negative bases and nouns ; but perhaps wc may 
now venture to go a step further, witfi Dr Gundert, and derive the 
negative meaning itself from the interrogative, afid ultimately from the 
demonstrative. He says (in his private communication to me), I 
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believe tlie [remote demonstrative] pronoun a forms the [particle of 
negation in the] negative verb; just as this a in its interjecfcional 
[syntactic] form lias the signification of a question. .From tbc meaning 
of a question comes the meaning of negation, adu varnm-d f tvill it 
happen % = it -will never happen.” In the colloquial dialect of the Tamil, 
at least, it is certain that the idea of negation is very often expro.ssed 
by putting a question. It is at once a poetical and a vulgar usage. 

I am unable, however, to agree with Dr Cluiulert when ho proceeds 
to say that he docs not consider al a negative in itself, but only a 
negative Avhen followed by the negative particle «, as in the words 
alia, &c. Whether al may or may not have been a demonstrative in 
origin, as I think it probably was, yet, when used as a particle of nega- 
tion, it seems to me certain that it is a negative of itself without any 
addition, and that the added vowels a, tkc., are merely enunciative. 
This applies with equal force to the corresponding negative particle il. 
The following words in Tamil seem to me to prove that al and il have 
of themselves the full force of negatives. Al :—andm {al-du), it is 
not ; (class. Can. altii, Tu]u, ««’) ; anmd (al-mei), not-ness, negation ; 
al-gu, to become less, al, darkness, al-vari, a grammatical term, 
absence of inflexion. Il : — indrit, it is not ; inmei [il-mei), not-ness, 
non-existence. Hi, one who has nothing ; il-pond {porul, thing), non- 
existence, &c., the thing that is not. 

Whatever opinion we entertain respecting the derivation of al from 
a, the widely extended affinities of al, dl, or U, the prohibitive or 
negative imperative particle, are deserving of notice. Compare the 
Sanskrit prohibitive particle alam, no, not, which looks as if it wmre 
derived from the Dravidian al. The prohibitive particle of the 
S^n^Al, a K61 dialect, is did ; the Finnish prohibitive also is did ; 
the Ostiak ild; and we find 5, similar prohibitive particle even in 
Hebrew — mz,al; Chaldee, 


9. Appellative Veebs, or Conjugated Nouns. 

In some languages of the Ugrian group the pronominal terminations 
of the verbs, or those pronominal fragments in which verbs commonly 
terminate, are suffixed directly to nouns ; which nouns become by that 
addition denominative or appellative verbs, and are regularly conju- 
gated through every number and person — e.g., from the noun i^az, the 
Lord, the Mordvin forms paz-dn, I am the Lord ; and from the posses- 
sive paz-an, Lord’s, it^forms paz-an-dn, I am the Lord’s. Adjectives 
being merely nouns of quality in the Scythian languages, evej:y rule 
which .ipplies to nouns applies to adjectives also. In the New Persian, 
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possibly tlu'ougli tlie influGnce of tlie conterminous Scytliian lan- 
guages, there is a similar compound of a noun or an adjective witli 
the verbal terminations — e.g.^ rnerd-eni, I am a man, from imnl, a man, 
and em, the contracted form of the substantive verb I am, iriiis class 
of compounds resembles, but is not identical with, the class of posses- 
sive compounds described in p. 203 ; that class is not found in the 
Dravidian huignages. 

The agreement between the Dravidian languages and those of the 
Ugrian family with respect to the formation of appellative verbs of 
tlie character referred to is very remarkable, and has been admitted to 
be very remarkable by Professor Ilunfalvy, though in other particulars 
he fails to sec much resemblance between the Finno-Ugrian and the 
Dravidian languages. Any Dravidian noun and any adjective may be 
converted into a verb in the more ancient dialects of each of the Dra- 
vidiau languages, and in some connections even in the colloquial 
dialects, by simply suffixing to it the usual pronominal fragments ; 
and not only may nouns in the nominative case be thus conjugated 
as verbs, but even the oblique case-basis, or virtual genitive, may in 
classical Tamil, as in Mordvin, be adopted as a verbal theme. Tamil 
grammarians call the verbs hero described vinei-{IS)knrlppu, literally 
verbal signs ; and they have, not inappropriately, been styled conju- 
gated nouns by an English writer on Tamil Grammar : but I think 
the best name is that which was given them by Beschi — viz,, appella- 
tive verbs or conjugated appellatives. 

Appellative verbs are conjugated through every number and persm, 
but they are restricted to the present tense ; or rather, they are of no 
tense, for the idea of time is excluded from them. Thus, from 
Tam, a shepherd or king, may be formed IcCm-en, I am a king, k6ii~ei, flbou 
art a king, we are kings, kdii-ir, ye are kings. So also we may 

annex to the crude base the oblique or genitival formative in, and then 
from the iie%v constructive base kCm-in, of the king, or the king’s, we 
may not only form the appellative nouns, Mii4n-an, he W’ho is tho 
king’s, kun-m-ar, they wdio are the king’s (each of which may he u.sed 
also as an appellative verb, which signifies he is the king’s, or they are 
the king’s), but we may also form the more distinctively verbal appel- 
latives, kon-in-en, I am the king’s, hdn-in^eni, we are^the king’s, &c. 
This use of tb e oblique or inflexion as the basis of appellative verbs is 
a peculiarity of classical Tamil ; but the formation of apiiellative verbs 
from the nominative or crude base of nouns is common to the whole 
Dravidian family. Thus, in Telugu (in which' the vowel of the pro- 
nominal termination varies by rule in accordance with the preceding 
vowel), from shakudu, a servant, or a poet, we form the apuel- 
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of itself — e.ff., it says shnJcula-vm, we are servants ; whereas in Tamil 
the dilference between adi-{y)-en, I am (your) servant, and adi-{y)4m, 
we are (yoitr) servants, appears in the pronominal terminations alone ; 
and the plan of denoting the plural winch the Tamil lias adopted is 
evidently more in accordance -with the true theory of the appellative 
verb. The Malay tdam singular adiyari or ad i yea agrees witii the 
Tamil, but the plural adiyaiinal bears marks of corruption. Tlie 
classical Tamil words el-dm, all wm,' el-tr, all ye, belong to this class. 

The Telugu appellative verb is destitute of a third person' except in 
the neuter singular. It is obliged to be content with placing the 
isolated pronoun of the third person and the substantive noun in 
apposition, with a substantive verb understood — e.g., vddii havi, he (is) 
a poet. Tamil is in this particular more highly developed, for its 
appellative verbs are freely conjugated in the third person in each 
gender and number, by suffixing the final fragment of the pronoun — 
e.g.i from nal, goodness or good, is formed nal{l)-an, he is good, 
nal{l)-al, she is good ; nal{l)-adu or nan-dru (for nal-du), it is good, 
nal{l)-ar, they (epicene) are good, nalil)-ana, or nal{l)-a, they (neuter) 

. are good. Iffie neuter singular in Tamil may appear to take a variety 
of forms ; but on examination those various forms will be found to be 
identical, and the apparent differences which exist are owing either 
to the euphonic union of the final du with some previous consonant, 
or 'jo its euphonic reduplication. The third person nexrter, singular 
and plural (and occasionally the third person masculine and feminine 
also), of every species of Dravidiau verb, i.s often used not only as a 
verb, but also as a verbal or participial noun. Its primary use may 
have been that of a participial noun, and its use as a verb may be a 
secondary one j but at all events, the two uses are found to be inter- 
changeable — e.g., irukkiradii, means either it is, or that which is, or 
the being, according to the context. It is especially with relation to 
appellatives that this twofold use of the forms of the third person must 
be borne in mind ; for in the third person (singular ami plural, mas- 
culine, feminine, and neuter) there is no difference whatever in spelling 
or pronunciation between appellative verbs and appellative nouns, and 
it is the context alone that determines which meaning is the correct 
one, Generally the appellative verb is more commonly used in the 
classical dialect^ -and the noun in the colloquial dialect; but to this 
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there are exceptions, and {e.g.) nalladu more frequently signilies in 
the colloquial dialect ‘ it is well ’ than ‘ that which is good ’ — that is, 
it is used more frequently as an appellative verb than as an appellative 
noun. It is certain, however, that the appellative verb, whatever 
person or gender it takes, is used more largely in the higher dialect of 
the Tamil than in the lower ; and its brevity and compression render 
it peculiarly adapted for metaphorical use. 

Adjectives are formed into appellative verbs as well as nouns; but 
as the Dravidian adjective is merely a noun of quality used adjecti- 
vally, the difference is more in terms than in reality — e.g., oli-{y)-ei, 
Tam, thou art bright, is literally thou art brightness ; and 
thou art sweet, is thou art sweetness. Appellative verbs are formed 
from adjectives, or nouns of quality, not only in the cultivated .Dravi- 
dian dialects, but even in Ku, which is spoken by an uncultured race 
— e.g., 'iiegg-dmi, Ku, I am good, negg-dmit, we are good. 

When nouns of quality are used as the bases of appellative verbs or 
nouns, they are generally adopted in their crude shape, as in the in- 
stances which have just been cited ; but in many cases we find tbe 
particle iya intervening between the crude base and tbe pronominal 
termination or sign of gender — e.g., hod-iya-n (as a verb), he is cruel; 
(as a noun) one who is cruel, or a cruel man ; val-iya~n, a strong man, 
or he is strong, &c. This is the same particle which we have already 
seen to be used as an adjectival formative — e.g., ved-iya, strong, per- 
iija, great, Hx-iya, little, <&c., and I have stated that I conceive words 
like these to be relative participles, i is identical with the i of the 
past verbal particle, which is often used in Telngu as an adjectival 
formative without any addition ; and the final a is the sign of the 
relative, which is kept separate from i by an euphonic y. is 
therefore the formative of the relative preterite participle, and ml~i' 
(y)-a, strong, means properly that which was strong. But though the 
form of the preterite tense is employed, the signification (a$ often 
happens, especially in the case of relative participles) is aoristio, or 
without reference to time. This being the origin, as I conceive, of 
such forms as val-iya, an appellative noun like ml-iya-n, a strong man, 
is in reality a participial noun, signifyiug he who is strong, and so of 
the other genders ; and this explanation brings such forms into perfect 
harmony with other parts of the Dravidian conjugational system, for 
participial nouns are regularly used in these languages as verbs. 

In some instances a, the sign of the relative participle, is dispensed 
with, and the pronominal signs or signs of gende?; are elegantly suffixed 
to i, the sign of the verbal participial^e.^.-, peri-du, Tam. it is groat, 
or that which is great, instead of peri-{y)-a-d%. - On the other hand, 
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in another class of instances, i disappears, and a alone remains. 
Words of this class, vrhon deprived of their signs o± gender, are com- 
monly called adjectives, and undoubtedly it is as adjcctivc.s that they 
are used j but, looking at their construction and force, I should term 
them relative participles of appellative verbs. In the words referred 
to, u, the sign of the relative participle, is directly annexed to crude 
substantive roots — e.g., udei-(jj)-a, belonging to, more literally which 
is the property of. 'nudei~{y)-a, hilly, literally wbich is a hill ; il-y-a, 
evil, literally which is evil. As iulei-{y)-an, considered as a noun is 
certainly an appellative, signifying he wiio owns, a proprietor j and 
as the same word is used poetically as an appellative verb when it 
signifies he is the owner, it seeims evident that the proper iiglit in 
which to regard udei-{y)-a (and every similar -word) is to ctuisidcr it as 
the relative participle of an appellative verb used adjectivally. 


SECTIOlSr II— COUJUGATIONAL SYSTEM. 


Mode of Annexino Pronominal Signs. — The persons of the 
Bravidian verb, including the related ideas of gender and number, 
are formed by suffixing the personal or demonstrative pponouns, or 
their fragmentary terminations, to the signs of tense. The change 
which the pronouns undergo when they are appended to verbs as 
signs of personality have already been exhibited in the section on 
“The Pronoun.” They consist chiefly in the softening away of the 
initial consonant; but in a few instances the final consonant has also 
been softened away, and nothing left but the included vowel In 
Telugu, nt-vu, the pronoun of the second person singular, has lost both 
its radical initial and its formative final; and in the personal termina- 
tions of the verb it is represented only by an euphonic addition. 

In the Indo-European languages the personal signs of tlie verb are 
formed^r by suffixing pronominal fragments to the root ; and those 
fragments are disguised in a still greater degree than in the Dravidian 
languages, not only by frecpieucy of use and rapidity of enunciation, 
but also by the love of fusing words and particles togetlier, and form- 
ing them into euphonious compounds, which distingui.shcs that family 
of tongues. So^metimes one dialect alone furnishes the key to the 
explanation of the inflexional forms which are apparent in all. Thus 
the origin of imt or ant, the sign of the third person plural in the 
various Indo-European languages {e.g., Jer-unt, (ph-ovrt, hharanti, Ac.), 
is found in Welsh akne, in which hioynt is a pronoun of the third 
person plural. 

The various changes which the Dravidian pronouns undergo on 
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being used as the pronominal signs of verbs have already been stated 
in order. In Telugu, and partly also in Canarese, the pronominal 
terminations vary according to the tense; but this arises from the 
operation of the law of harmonic sequences (see “Sounds”), by whicii 
a vowel is affected by a preceding vowel, and changed so as to har- 
monise with it. What requires here to be investigated is simply 
the mode in which the pi'onominal signs are attached to the Dravidian 
verb.' 

1. The pronominal signs of the Dravidian verb are suffixed, not 
prefixed. The primitive Turanian verb seems to have been destitute 
of pronominal terminations altogether. The pronoun was neither 
prefixed nor affixed, but had a position of its own as a separate word. 

This continues to be the case with the most distinctively Turanian 
languages; but in the Buriat dialect of the Mongolian, and in the 
Tungusian idiom, spoken near ISTjertschinsk in Siberia, personal termi- 
nations have recently been added to the verb. In Turkish, Finnish, 
and Hungarian, as in the primitive Indo-European languages, the 
pronouns have been compounded with the verb, and have dwindled 
down to pronominal terminations. In the modern Indo-European 
vernaculars, most of the verbs have lost their old pronominal termina- 
tions, and the pronouns which are used as nominatives to verbs are 
usually isolated and placed first. Thus, instead of love-I, in accord- 
ance with the ancient am-o, we have learnt to say I love, — an alteration 
of position which produces no change in meaning. In the Semitic 
languages a change in the position of the pronoun from the termina- 
tion of the verb to its commencement produces an important change 
in grammatical signification : the position of the pronouns or pronomi- 
nal fragments determines the tense. When the pronominal fragSnents 
are prefixed, the tense of the verb is regarded as future or aoristic : it 
is regarded as past when they are suffixed. Prefixing the pronominal 
fragments appears to denote that the action of the verb has, as yet, 
only a subjective existence in the mind of the speaker or agent — i.e., 
it is future ; suflixing them may denote that the action of the verb 
has already acquired an objective existence, apart from the will or wish 
of the speaker or agent — i,e., it is past. 

Ho peculiarity of this kind characterises the Dr|,vidian languages. 

The tenses are formed, not by means of the position of the pronouns, 
but by particles or signs of present, past, and future time sufiixed to 
the theme; and the personal signs, as in tihe Turkish and Finnish 
families, are suffixed to the signs of tense. The only exception to this 
rule is that which forms the most characteristic feature of Malay^lam • 

— a language which appears to have been originally identical with 
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Tamil, but •whicb, iu so far as its coujugational system is conccniod, 
bus fallen back from the inflexional development reached by both 
tongues -whilst they -were still one, to wliat appears to have been the 
primitive condition of both— a condition nearly resembling that of the 
liilongolian, the Manchu, and the other rude primitive tongues of High 
Asia. In ancient times, as may bo gathered from Malay alum i)oetry, 
and especially from the inscriptions preserved by the Syrian Christians 
and the Jews, the pronouns -were suflixed to the Malaysilam verb, ])reciscly 
as they still are in Tamil. At present, the verb is entirely divested, 
at least in the colloquial dialect, of signs of personality ; and witli the 
pronouns the signs of number and gender also have necessarily dis- 
appeared ; so that the pronoun (u- nominative must in every instance 
he separately prefixed to the verb to complete the signification, and 
it is chiefly by means of this prefixed pronoun that a verb, properly so 
called, is distinguished from a verbal participle. Though the personal 
signs have been abandoned by the Malaydlam verb, the signs of tense 
or time have been retained, and are annexed directly to the root as in 
the other- dialects. Even in modern English some persons of the verb 
retain archaic fragments of the pronominal signs {e.ff., lovQst, lovai^i) ; 
but in modern MalayMam every trace of those signs has disappeared. 
Thus, -whilst we should say in Tamil aditten, I beat ; adittdy, thou 
didst beat ; adittdn, he heat ; Malaydlam uses in these and all similar 
cases the verbal participle adiclm (for adittu), having beaten, -with 
the prefixed pronouns I, thou, he, die, — nda adiclm, I bent; 
adiclm, thou didst heat; avan adichii, he beat. Though the pro- 
nominal signs have been lost by the Malayalam verb, they have been 
retained even by the Tuda ; and notwithstanding the comparative bar- 
barity' of the Gonds and Kus, their conjugational system is peculiarly 
elaborate and complete. • 

2. Anotlier peculiarity in the manner in which the jiersonal signs 
are siiffijred in the Dravidian languages consists in their annexation, 
not directly to the root, as in the Indo-European family, but to the 
tempoi’al i)articiples. The first suffix to the root in the uffirnuitive 
voice is that of the sign of tense, then follows the suffix of personalit}'-. 
Every pure Dravidian affirmative verb is compounded of tliree elements, 
which are thus arranged and named by Tamil grammarians, viz. (1) 
the pagudi {prakriti, Sans.), or root; (2) tlie idei nild, or medial 
particle, i.e., the sign of tense ; and (3) the vvjudi (yilcriti, Sans.), the 
variation or differentia, i,e., the pronominal termination. When the 
signs of tense are attached to the theme, some euphonic changes take 
place (not in the theme, but iu the signs themselves), which serve, as 
has been shown, to ■ distinguish transitive verbs from intransitives. 
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0 tiler enplionic cliaiiges also take place in accordance witli Dravidian 
laws of sound, which will be inquired into when those signs of tense 
are one by one examined. The changes which take place in the pro- 
nominal signs when they are annexed to the signs of tense have already 
been stated in the section on “ The Pronoun.” 

In the Indo-European languages we meet, I think, with no instance 
of the annexation of the pronominal signs to the participles, i.e., to the 
combination of the I'oot with the signs of tense. I know of no instance 
of the use of any form like amant-o, instead of ani-o, to signify I love. 
This, however, is the method which is invariably employed in the 
Dravidian languages, and which constitutes an essential element in the 
family likeness by which they are jiervaded. It is also distinctive of 
Turkish. Thus, the Turkish 6l4nen, thou art, is formed from 6l4r, 
being, the present participle of the verb 61, to be, with the addition of 
the pronoun sen, thou. So also the Oriental Turkish I am, 

is formed from' hdld, being (theme, hul, to be), and the pronominal 
suffix men, I. 

An important difference generally found to exist between the Dravi- 
dian languages and the Gaurian vernaculars should here be stated. In 
the languages of iNTorthern India the present tense of a verb is ordi- 
narily formed by annexing the substantive verb to its present parti- 
ciple— Jcariteclii, Beng. {Icarite-dchi), I am doing, instead of I do. 
In Telugu, perhaps through the influence of the North Indian verna- 
culars, a similar usage prevails ; but it is found in the present tense 
only ; it may readily be dispensed with ; and the simpler usage, which 
accords -with that of all the other Dravidian dialects, is undoubtedly 
the more ancient. In Tamil and Canarese this use of the substantive 
verb, as an auxiliary in the formation of the present tense, is unknown : 
it is used as an auxiliary only in the 'formation of the compound pre- 
terite and future tenses, Malayalam occasionally uses the substantive 
verb in a similar manner to Telugu, but with a somewhat different 
signification. In Telugu naduchuLiinndnu, .1 walk (from nadueJm-tu, 
walking, and unndnii, 1 am), has simply the meaning of the present 
tense, and is equivalent to the simpler form naditchutdnu, answering to 
the Tamil nadahhiven, and the Canarese nadeyutt6ne; but in lltlalay- 
klam, whilst udn nadakhcmiii means I walk, Mn nadaJekunmnda has 
generally an emphatic sense — e,g,, I am really walking. Tamil has a 
form precisely resembling this. 

3. It is a peculiarity of Telugu that the third person of the preterite 
is sometimes left altogether destitute of the signs of time, person, 
number, and gender j and this peculiarity applies also to the third 
person of the aorist. Thus, whilst wrjditini, I was, and xiTpditivi, thou 
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wast, are supplied witli tlie usual signs of tense and person, tlie third 
person o£ the same tense is simply utule-nu, he, she, or it was, or they 
■were, without distinction of number or gender, and without even the 
particle constitutes the usual sign of the preterite. The 

aorist third person, with a similar absence of divstincticni, is /njdu-nv. ; 
and in both cases the final nu is merely a conjunctive suirix, like tlie 
corresponding Tamil wn. Sometimes even the aorist formative nn is 
discarded, and the root alone is used as the third person singular. 
Thus (he, she, or it) falls or will fall, may either be padti-mi, or simph' 
IMdiu The usage of poetical Tamil occasionally agrees with that of 
the Telugu with resjiect to tlio neuter gender, both singular and plural, 
especially in connection with the negative voice of the verb — c.y., 
si??/(y)-4, it will not do, is often used for sey{ii)-Mn. 

A usage similar to this prevails in many languages which are widely 
differeiit one from tlie other. Thus, the ISTew Persian uses for the 
third person singular of the preterite the contracieJ, infinitive^ as gram- 
marians style it — an abstract verbal noun, whicli may be regarded us 
the theme of the verb. The Hebrew third person masculine of the 
preterite tense is also a verbal noun, without pronominal addition. 
AVe see a similar peculiarity in the third person of the ‘present tense of 
the verb in some languages — e.^., compare the three persons of the pre- 
sent tense of the Turkish substantive verb, ol&rum, I am ; (ilArsen, 
thou art ; dMr, he is. Compare also the Armorican hiimnn^ I sing ; 
hanez, thou singest ; lean, he sings. Compare with these examples the 
Hungarian ismereh, I knowj mnersz, thou kuowest; and wner, 
he knows. 

4. There are traces in ancient Tamil and Canare.se of the existence 
of a. very primitive system of conjugation. A form of the verb is 
occasionally used by the poets,'" which must have come down from a 
period of great antiquity. lu High Tamil, hydri (sey-dn), which is now 
’the preterite verbal participle, may be used for the preterite tense of the 
finite verb in all persons in the singular, and seydum {ky-d'-um) (the 
same form with the addition of the conjunctive wm, u.sed as a pluralising 
particle), for all persons in the plural. A somewhat similar form may be 
used for the future, by means of the addition of hit or yii to the root, 
instead of the sign of the preterite, du. ky-yn is used to mean I 
will do ; ky-y’-um, we will do. The use of this form is not extended 
to the other persons so widely as that of kydii, an irregularity which 
shows that it had become nearly obsolete when it received a place 
in written compositions. The nm of the aoristic future in modern 
Tamil is restricted to the neuter gender, but it is used for both num- 
bers indiscriminately. The yu and gum of poetical Tamil is found 
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filso in classical Canarese in the form of yum or Icum, in wliicli it has 
a wider range of application than in Tamil. In classical Tamil its use 
is confined to the first person ; in classical Canarese it is used indiscri- 
minately for all persons — e.g., avar mddugum, they do. hi, also survives 
in Canarese — M-hu (Tam. vexid-um)^ must. It would appear, there- 
fore, that the Dravidian verb was originally uninflccted; and this may 
partly account for the circumstance that Malay. 1.1ani so readily lost the 
inflexions which, in common with Tamil, it had acquired. The period 
when the Dravidian verb was uninfiected must have been long prior to 
the separation of the present tongue into dialects, in all which, even in 
the rudest, a system of inflexions has been developed. The retention 
of traces of the ancient verb in Tamil and Canarese, and jiartly also, as 
noticed in the previous paragraph, in Telugu, seems to j'lrove the great 
antiquity of the literary culture of the Dravidian languages. 

5. The Dravidian verb, as now inflected, like the verb of many 
other languages, does not distinguish the genders of either the first 
person or the second, whether singular or plural; but in the third 
person it marks all existing distinctions of gender with iieculiar expli- 
citness and minuteness. Thus, without the use of isolated pronouns, 
and employing the inflexions of the verb alone, we can say in Tamil 
varugirdii, he comes ; varvgirdl, she comes ; varugirath, it comes ; 
mrngindr, they (men and women) come, or honorifically he comes ; 
vamgiTdrgal, they (men and women) come; mrugindrana, they 
(things) come. 


Formation op the Tenses. — jMost of the Dravidi.an tenses are 
formed from participial forms of the verb : an inquiry into the parti- 
ciples is, therefore, a necessary preliminary to an inquiry int% the 
tenses. Dravidian verbs have two species of participles, one of which, 
(called relative particijiles, because they include the signification of the 
relative pronoun), will he inquired into in a subsequent part^of this 
section ; the other, commonly called verbal participles or gerunds, and 
which are now to be considered, constitute the bases on which the 
tenses are formed. The forms which are assumed by the verbal par- 
ticiples will be inquired into in connection with the signs of tense, 
from the consideration of which they cannot be severed. I content 
myself here with some general remarks on the signifecation and force 
of tills class of words. 

Verbal Fariiciples, their Signification and Force. — In ordinary collo- 
quial Tamil there is but one verbal participle, that of the past tense. 
In Malay^lam and in classical Tamil there is a verbal participle of the 
future tense as well as of the past. In Canarese and Telugu there is 
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a verbal participle of tlie present and of the past. In Tula there are 
three verbal participles, that of the present (or future), tliat of the 
imperfect past, and that of the perfect. In this jjarticular, therefore, col- 
loquial Tamil maybe considered as the poorest of the Dra vidian dialects. 
Properly speaking, the words which are called verbal are not 

participles at all, seeing that they do not participate in the miture of 
adjectives, as all the Indo-European participles do. They have some- 
what of the signification of gerunds, inasmuch as in addition to the 
idea of time, they include more or less of the idea of cause. Kever- 
theless, as each of the Indo-European participles is commonly used also 
as a gerund, without losing the name of a participle, and as the goruncl 
in do (to which alone, amongst Latin gerunds, the Dravidian participles 
have any resemblance) has a very restricted application, it appears 
advisable, after all, to style these words participles instead of gerunds, 
— or more fully verbal partkiphs, to distinguish them from what are 
called relative participles. 

The following sentences will illustrate the force of the Dravidian 
verbal participles : — 

1. Present Verbal Participle. — This verbal participle, though unknoAvn 
in Tamil and Malay§,lam, is commonly used both in Canarese and in 
Telugu, I quote the illustration which follows from Canarese. 
“ Vikrara§,rka, punishing the wicked and protecting the good, reigned 
over the kingdom.” Here the English words ‘ punishing’ and ‘ pro- 
tecting’ are participles of the present tense, used gerundially ; and the 
Dravidian words which they represent (in Canarese, sihlusntfd and 
rahhmcttd) have precisely the same force. In this respect oaily there 
is a difference . between them, viz., that the English participles are 
capa^ole of being used also as adjectives, whereas the Dravidian words, 
though called 2 ')articiples, cannot be used adjectivally, or in any other 
way than that here exemplified. 

2. Preterite Verbal Participle. — “ S^livfxhana, having killed Vikra- 
nifu’ka, assumed suimeme power.” Though the English participle 
‘ having killed,’ which is liere used, is a compound one (being formed 
from the present participle having, and tlie jiassive participle killed), 
its signification is that of a simple, uncomjiounded jiarticiple of the 
past tense, and the Dravidian word which it represents {kondru, Tain., 
kondti, Can.) is also a preterite active verbal participle. In this instance, 
neither the English jiarticiple nor the Driividian one is capable of being 
used as an adjective. In reality, they are both preterite gerunds 
or gerundials, though ethey retain the name of partici|)les as a matter 
of convenience. 

In those Dravidian dialects in which there is a present, as well as a 
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preterite, verbal participle (as in Canarese and Telvigu), tlie present is 
used to express subordinate actions which are contemporaneous with 
that which is denoted by the principal and finite verb ; whilst the 
preterite expresses subordinate actions which are antecedent in point 
of time to the principal action. In Tamil, the preterite participle is 
used to express all subordinate actions, whether simultaneous with the 
main action or antecedent to it; but though that participle is always 
a preterite in form, it possesses the force of a participle of the present 
tense -when the connection requires it. In each of the dialects and in 
every connection, the nominative of the final governing verb is the 
nominative of all the subordinate verbal participles. 

The Dravidian verbal participles may be compared with the Sanskrit 
indeterminate past participle in ivd — e,g., h'itvd, having done. Like 
that participle they are indeclinable and indeterminate. One of the 
chief peculiarities, however, of these verbal participles is, that they 
liave a contiuuative force, dispensing altogether with the use of con- 
junctions. In the Dravidian languages, though nouns and pronouns 
ai-e united by means of conjunctions, 'finite verbs are never so united. 
In every sentence there is hut one finite verb, which is the last wmrd 
in the sentence, and the seat of government ; and all the verbs which 
express subordinate actions or circumstances, whether antecedent or 
contemporaneous, assume an indeterminate, contiuuative character, as 
verbal participles or gerundials, without the need of conjunctions or 
copulatives of any kind ; so that the sense (and more or less the time 
also) waits in suspense for the authoritative decision of the final 
governing verb. Hence those participles might properly be called con- 
tinuative gerundials. Tamilian grammarians class them, together with 
infinitives and subjunctives, as vinei echcham, verb defects, or vej^al 
complements — i.e., words which require a verb to complete tlie sense. 

It is a peculiarity of these languages that when a series of verbal 
participles constitutes a relative clause in a sentence, antecedent to a 
noun to which the relative clause relates, the last of the verbal par- 
ticiples alone is converted into a relative participle. All the rest 
I'cmain in form verbal participles or gerunds. So also in the Scythian 
languages. “ The Turanian,” says Mr Edkins, ‘'in describing a suc- 
cession of events gives to his verbs the form of gerunds, and adds to 
them, when needed, the case suffixes,”' — converting the gerund thereby 
into a relative participle, as in Tamil, &c. The rationale of the pro- 
cess seems to be that in both families of tongues the gerund is treated 
as a noun, and must have been a verbal noun in Origin. 

1. The Present Tense.— ^1% may be stated generally that the present 
tense of the Dravidian verb is formed by suffixing the pronominal 
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as signs to the present verbal participle, with such trivial changes onh 
euphony requires. The exceptions to this general rule arc as follows 
( .) J-n poetical Tamil the tenses are sometimes formed by suffixing 
the pronominal terminations to the relative participles, instead of tlm 
gerunds or verbal participles-c.y., nadanda{n)aa (equivalent to the 
colloquial nadanda{v)an), no walked, literally a man who walked In 
such instances a verbal or particii.ial noun is used with the force of a 
verb This is not an uncommon usage in other languages also • and 
in col oquial Tamil the third person neuter of the verb,l3oth siimular 
ami plural, is certainly a verbal noun in its origin, though used with 
the foice^ of a verb— e.^., naclandadii, it walked, literally 
thing which walked; and the plural 'iiadanda{n)a 
things ^ which walked. A peculiarity of the poetical 
extension of this usage to each person of the verb- 
I walked, literally, I who walked ; nacpmda{n)i 
walked, literally we who walked. This mode of 
has been developed from the Dravidian custom of ■ 
verbal nouns as the 
accordance witli the r 
artiSci^ look and it is an" oI.ptbTi; 

verbal J!rfcirrt epeaUng, no present 

snffl. /r time, wtiolr is 

ffixed to the theme of the verb, and to which, in Tamil the pro 

tense. The combination, however, of the root and the particle nf 
present time, forms virtually a present participle. I think it may 

e^ ore, be assurnod that tbe Taanil-MalayMamLd ^ 

il Ct ^ 

eonitS tl Phonal terminations, when it 

constitutes the present tense of the verb. 

(o.) In the ancient or classical dialect of Oanarese there 


means a 
means : literally 
dialect is the" 
-e-g-, ')mdanda{n)en^ 
km or ■mdanda{n)em, we ' 
' forming the tenses 
using participial and 
conjugational bases of verbs, and, so far, is in 
piuus of the language ; but it has a constructive, 
-fc IS an exception to the mode which prevails 
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an exception to the general rule specified above ; for this auxiliary is 
annexed to tlio present verbal participle, which is closely allied to that 
of Canareso ; and its use in this connection is only a refinement, not a 
necessary element in the formation of the present tense. 

These real or apparent exceptions being disposed of, it remains to 
inquire into tlie formation of the present verbal participles in the 
various dialects. 


Formation op the Present. — In both the classical and colloquial 
dialects of Canarese the verbal participle of the pi'csent tense is formed 
by adding to tlie verbal root a particle, of which ut is the most essential 
portion — c.r/., coll. Can. bdl~uta, living; ond-iUta, joining; mM-uttA, 
making: class. Can. bd-itte, reading; descending: hatt- 

nttu, tying; geyutum {geyiiUnvi, gegyuiuni), doing. The final vowel 
of this particle ut assumes various shapes, and is elided before the 
initial vowel of the pronominal signs in the formation of the present 
tense in the colloquial dialect {e,y., comp, mdd-utta, doing, with mdd- 
I do). It may, therefore, be concluded that it is simply 
enunciative ; and as u is the vowel most commonly used as a help to 
enunciation in ail the dialects, the primitive shape of this jaarticle 
must have been ^^tu, I have no doubt that Mr Kittel is correct in 
identifying this utu with udu, the intermediate demonstrative pronoun 
of the Tamil and Canarese, used as a proximate demonstrative in Tulu. 
Another form of udu in classical Canarese is Atam. utu, xvith the 
meaning of ‘ this,’ would very naturally come to be used as a sign of 
present time in the formation of a participle of the present tense. It 
will be seen, in considering the preterite tense, that tlie d which con- 
stitutes tlie sign of past time is probably a relic of adit, the rei^ote 
<lemonstrative ‘ that.’ Probably tlie of uIutu is the oidinary con- 
junctive uvi, used for the purpose of more distinctly emphasising the 
time. 

It is more difficult to explain the origin of the sign of present time 
used in the formation of the present tense in Old Canarese, The 
present tense in that dialect is not formed from the present participle. 
That participle is, as we have seen, substantially the same in both 
dialects ; and in the colloquial dialect the present’ tense is formed by 
affixing to this participle the personal terminations. The ancient 
dialect, on the other hand, makes no use of its present participle in 
forming its iiresent tense, but forms that tense by inserting the particle 
dap between the verbal root and the pronominal fragments. The 
colloquial Canarese bdlutthie, I live, is formed from the colloquial and 
classical present participle hdhiUy but the corresponding form in 
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classical Canarese is hdl ldpem., in which present time is reiu’oseiitecl by 
dap. What is the origin of this particle? Mr Kittel (in a private 
communication with which he has favoured me) regards dap as being 
properly dapa, and dapa as consisting of da + a2Ki. TJiis a pa he 
considers identical with aha, the future participle of aha (in coll. Gan. 
dgu), to become da he regards as the sign of the past tense. Hence 
mddi + da + apa + em {mMidapem) would mean ‘ Iniving made I shall 
be.' This form, therefore, was properly a second future, lie traces 
its origin to the custom of replying to a command by an answer in the 
past tense — e.y., you say to some one, Come ! ami the reply is, 1 came — 
i.e., I come. The fact that this form was originally a second future, 
accounts, he thinks, for the introductioir at length into the modern or 
colloqirial dialect of a present tense distinctively denoting the present, 
being formed from the present participle in use in both dialects. This 
explanation is certainly very ingenious, and seems to me satisfactory. 
It will be shown further on that one of the forms of the present in 
Tamil makes nse of a participle of the verb d {dgu), to become, aiid 
that most of the Dravidian presents were formed from futures. It 
will also be shown that the use of d, the ordinary sign of the preterite 
in all the dialects, was not originally restricted to that tense so akso- 
lutely as it is now. 

The present verbal participle of Telugu is ordinarily formed by 
adding c/tu (pronounced tsu) to the theme of the verb. In the 
colloquial dialect tu is used instead of elm; and though it is possible 
that chi nxay be the original, and iu (from tsv) the corruption, yet it 
would be more in accordance with analogy to derive chu from iu ; and 
this iu so nearly resembles the Canarese uta or ute, that we may .safely 
conclude both forms to have been originally identical. Probably also 
du, the particle which in mosl; instances is in.serted as a sign of tense 
between the verbal theme and the pronominal terminations of the 
Telugu aorist, springs from the same origin as tu. chunmi or tunmc, 
the ordinary termination of the participle of the present tense in gram- 
matical Telugu, is a compound form derived from chu or iu, the real 
and only sign of present time in this language, and unnu, a participle 
of the substantive verb uiidu, to be, used as an auxiliary. 

The Tula participle of the present tense is also u.sed for the future 
as well as for the present, and was probably a future originally. ITe 
sign of the present used in the present tense of the verb is v, which is 
identical with the Tamil-Canarese sign of tlie future. 

The sign of present time used by the Tamil and SlalayaJam, differs 
considerably from that of the Telugu-Canarese. The present tense in 
Tamil is formed by sufSxing giv-u, gindr-u, or daiindr-u, to the verbal 
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theme, to one or other of which particles the pronominal signs are 
annexed, d-nindr-io is a compound form, which is rarely used even by 
the poets, and is derived, I conceive, from d, the ultimate base of d~gv; 
to become (and which is not unfrequently used in this shape in the 
poets), and nindr-u, standing, abiding, continuing ; root, nil, to stand. 
The meaning of the compound seems to be- continuing to become — e.g., 
idrdnindrdn {tdr-d-nindr^-dn), he is low, he is humble, literally, he 
continues to become low or humble. Documentary evidence is forth- 
coming of the accuracy of my sitpposition that the d of dnindru was 
a representative of dgi. In an Old Tahiil inscription (774 a.d.) 
in the possession of the Syrian Christians on the Malabar coast, I 
find dgi-nindru instead of the d-nindru which has been universally used 
in later times, dgi is often softened into dyi even in modern Tamil, 
then into and then into 

The other particles of present time, giv-it and gindr-u, are in more 
common use, especially the former — e.g., varu-gir-dn, or m.ru-gindr’-du, 
lie comes. The only difference between them is that gindr-u is con- 
sidered more euphonious and elegant than and more suitable, in con- 
sequence, for poetry and elevated prose. I have no doubt that they are 
identical in origin, and that the one is either an euphonised or a corrupted 
form of the other. In some connections gir-u and gindr-u are changed 
by dialectic rules of euphony to 1cJdy:m and hhindr-u — viz., when they 
are attached to roots consisting of two short syllables (like padii, to lie ; 
iru, to be ; nada, to walk), the final vowel of which is regarded <as a 
part of the root, and is incapable of being elided. It is a rule of the 
language that if in such cases the sonants g, d, h, immediately follow, 
they shall be hardened, that is, converted into the corresponding surds 
h, f, and and in Tamil the only method of hardening sonants m by 
doubling them, — for it has already b(fen shown that in this language 
the same consonant is a sonant when single and a surd when doubled. 
Hence we say in Tamil not iru-giv-en, I am, but iru-Mir-H. A similar 
result follows in another and more numerous class of instances from 
a different cause. It has been shown in a former part of tliis section 
that transitive or active verbs are in many instances made to differ 
from iutransitives by the hardening and doubling of the initial con- 
sonant of the sign of tense. In such cases gir-u and gindr-u become 
(not for the sake of euphony merely, but as a memi?i of grammatical 
expression) hhix-u and hldndr-u. 

MalayMam uses the same sign of tense somewhat modified : the 
sign of present time in Malay&lam is unnu or khunnu, suffixed to the 
verbal theme. The older dialect of Malay&Iam has- generally mnu, 
especially in connection with the negative verb — a.p., vm'd-(y)-innu, 



comes not. Wtere Tamil would use gindru, Malaj-alain omits the r/. 
When Tamil doubles the g and says Ich, Jlalayalam uses hh also. The 
Malaydlam imu is clearly a softened and euphonised form of the 
Tamil particle. The Tamil compound sound ndr is constantly con- 
verted into nn, in Malaya]am — e.g., ondru, Tam. one, is in Mahiyuhun 
u 7 m\ aucl iMiidru, Tam. three, is in lilalayrilam nidiui’. Even in 
vulgar colloquial Tamil the same or a similar tendency appears : oa.dru, 
one, being commonly pronounced oipai, and 'iintndru, three, mdnu. 
The Tamil gindrn and hhindni woirld, therefore, naturally and dialec- 
tically be converted in Malayalani to gi,i,iu and klcbvtni. The next 
point is the softening away of the g of giivin. This has arisen from 
the circumstance that in Tamil g is pronounced in the middle of a 
word so softly as to be little more tliau an indistinct guttural breath- 
ing ; in consequence of which, it is used to ropro.=!ent the h of (San- 
skrit, and in the colloquial dialect it is often discarded altogether 
— e.g.^ pOgiten, I go, is commonly pronounced ‘po-Ten ; and varugmtn, 
he comes, varu-rdn or vd-vdn. Hence ginnu (from gUuhii) would 
naturally become in Malaytilam innu. The only remaining difference 
is between the i of innu and the « of unmi; but this presents no 
difficulty, for even in Tamil i is very often pronounced as '« by the 
vulgar, and we have seen that in Mahiyalam also wwm is more cla.ssieal 
than : 

The identity of the Malayalam sign of the present tense with that 
of Tamil, cannot be doubted. Sometimes in Halay<1,lam poetry the 
pronominal signs are suffixed to the signs of tense, as in Tamil ; 
and in that connection the identity of the signs of tense is clearly 
apparent — e.g., compare adikJdndj'dn {adi-kkindr-dn), Tam, he beats, 
witiji the corresponding form in poetic Malayalam adihkunnda (adi- 
khwiin'-dii). A priori it might liave been supposed that the ilalayalam 
mimi or kkiinnu was related to cJmnmi or iunnu, the sign of the pre- 
sent participle in Telugu. The resemblance, however, is altogether 
illusory ; for the MalayMam particle is derived from the Tamil gindrn 
or kldndru, whilst the Telugu chiinnn is compounded of cA/q the real 
sign of present time, and winu, a participle of umhi, to be ; which 
participle is in Malaytilam wpV. 

I have said that I believe the Tamil giv-n and gindr-ii were identical 
in origin, and thlit the one is merely an euphonised or corrupted form 
of the other. Which is the original form 1 and w'hich the euphonised 
or corrupted? There are many instances of v being euphonised in 
Tamil into ndr — e.g.^ Jeundru, as a verb, ‘ to become small,’ as a noun, 

‘ a small hill/ must be a secondary form of kuT-ti, small, a form of the 
root which constitutes the basis of a large number of words, such as 
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hiTTcim, a fault. The change of nd?' into r is not so easy, nor can I 
find any instances of it which are free from doubt. Still such a 
change may be suspected to have taken place in several instances, one 
of which is indru, now, to-day. A secondary form of mdru in Tamil 
is 'irrek (pronounced ittrei), and this seems to point to il-tei, l + t, some- 
times became ndr in Tamil, and sometimes in the poets shrinks into r. 
Thus hl-tal, the verbal noun of hi, to go, is changed to hral in the 
“ JSTannul,” the Tamil classical grammar. In this case, however, there 
is also a lengthening of the preceding vowel. If we may sujipose il-iu 
to have become, on the one hand, indni, and on the other, perhajis at 
a latter perif)d, 'mu, we arrive at the best explanation which has been 
given olrjindru ov (/irii, the Tamil sign of present time. Dr Granl, I 
believe (in his “ Outlines of Tamil Grammar ”), was the first to suggest 
the origination of this sign from = a sign of the future in poetical 
Tamil, and indt'u, now. His idea appears to have been that Tamil 
was originally without a present tense, and that the present was a new 
secondary tense, formed from the future by the addition of a sign of 
present time. Idndru was thus = k-indru (then kivv). The same 
view seems to have been adopted, or independently arrived at, by Dr 
Gundert. The fact that the form of this particle retained in Malay- 
fl|am is winu (in older compositions often inn'll) would seem to prove 
that Idndru, not hivu, was the form iii use in Tamil prior to the final 
separation from Tamil of the Malayalam, and, therefore, not only 
the more classical form in Tamil, as it is admitted to be, but also the 
more ancient. This fact, though it does not prove the derivation of 
kindru from h-indru, yet favours that supposition. 

The present tense is seldom used in Tamil poetry, and I have never 
found it in inscriptions, though the past and future and combiiuilaons 
of both abound. In the talk of the common people, though the pre- 
.sont tense is freely used, yet the grammatical signs of the present, giru, 
&c., are generally omitted. They say rsegudu, it burns, ina^^ead of 
've(jn-{yit)-adu. It would seem, consequently, that the inflexional 
forms of the present tense are not very deeply rooted in the language. 

In the language of the Tudas the present and future seem to be 
identical, and the sign of time seems to be k or g — e.g., pokeni, I go, 
piikeuii, we go ; ershken (ershde-en), I am, cr&hkvmi, we are {r&h for r). 
In the second and third persons the k seems to be softened into c/a-— 
e.g., ershchi, he or they are. In the language of the. Kotas, seems to 
replace h — e.g., Mgape, I go, Mgaptme, we go. . In the third person, 
however, singular and plural, h asserts its plaqe — e.g., Jidgako, he or 
they go. ■ ' 

The Tuda k of the first person and the Kota k of the third seem 
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naturally to connect themselves, not only with the gxi of the Old Tamil, 
but with the Tcmn, or gum, of the Old Canarese aorist — e.y., Old Tamil 
key-guy \ do or will do ; Old Ganarese viddu-gum (I, he, they, &c.), do. 
The p of the Kota present is evidently connected with dap, the Old 
Canarese sign of the present tense, but still more nearly related to the 
V, h, or p of the Tamil-Malay^lam-Cauarese fixture. In some Kota 
verbs is the sign of the present tense, as in Tuda — e.g., vindhene 
{vind-h-ene), I ask, vindheme, we ask. In some, both letters seem to be 
mixed, as in ettahepe, I raise up, I build, of which the past tense is 
ittape. 

2. TheFt'eteriie Tense. — The mode in which a language forms its 
preterite constitutes one of the most distinctive features in its gram- 
matical character, and one which materially contributes to the deter- 
mination of the question of its relationship. In the Semitic languages 
past time, or the objective reality of past events, is denoted by placing 
the verbal theme first, and suffixing to it the sign of the personal 
agent. In the primitive Indo-European languages, the preterite appears 
to have been most commonly formed by means of the reduplication of 
the root or verbal theme ; but this reduplication has in many instances 
been so softened, and euphonised, that it has dwindled into the mere 
use of a different vowel in the preterite from that which appears in 
the root. The Indo-European preterite was also frequently formed by 
means of a prefixed temporal augment j a prefix which Bopp considers 
to be identical with ‘ alpha privitive,’ but which is supposed by Meyer 
to be identical with a, a relic of the auxiliary verb to have, which is 
still prefixed to verba in the Celtic languages as a temporal augment — 
i.e., as a sign of past time. In a large proportion of the verbs in the 
modern Teutonic tongues, in the modern Persian, in the Turkish and 
Einnish families of languages, lu the vernacular languages of Northern 
India, and, with' a few exceptions, in the Dravidian languages, the 
preterlj;e is formed by suffixing to the verbal theme a particle, some- 
times a consonant, sometimes a vowel, which is significant of past 
time. 

The Dravidian preterite tense is ordinarily formed, like the present, 
by annexing the pronominal signs to the preterite verbal participle. 
It is in that participle that the idea of past time resides : by it alone 
that idea is expressed. The changes that are made when the pro- 
nommal signs are added will be shown to be euphonic merely, not 
structural ^ and in Malay§.lam (in which the pronominal signs have 
ceased to be annexed), that part of speech which corresponds to the 
Tamil preterite verbal participle expresses by itself the past tense of 
the verb. Consequently, an inquiry into the Dravidian preterite tense 
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resolves itself into an inquiry into the formation of the preterite verbal 
participle. The preterite verbal participle is used in Tamil with a 
wider range of signification than in any other dialect, though its proper 
and inherent meaning is that of the preterite alone, Tamil, being 
destitute of a present verbal participle, uses the preterite verbal par- 
ticiple instead, in consequence of which, in a Tamil sentence, the 
question of time is in abeyance till it is determined by the tense of the 
final governing verb. This is more or less the case in all the dialects. 
Where there is a present participle as well as a preterite, the present is 
used to denote simultaneous actions, the preterite successive actions y 
but it is the final verb which determines whether those actions, whether 
simultaneous or successive, belong to the present, the past, or the 
future. This indeterminateness of time in Tamil applies to the verbal 
participle alone, not also to the preterite tense of the finite verb, which 
is restricted in Tamil to the expression of past time, precisely as in 
other languages. 

We have now to inquire particularly into the Dravidian methods of 
forming the preterite. They divide themselves into two — (1.) by 
reduplication of the final consonant ; and (2.) by suffixing a sign 
of past time. 


1. The Formation of the Preterite by Eeduflication op the 
Final Consonant. — This mode of forming the preterite is adopted by 
a very small number of verbs in each of the Dravidian dialects ; but its 
existence cannot be doubted, and it is a mode which is as interesting 
as it is remarkable. In the Indo-European languages, when the pre- 
terite is formed by means of reduplication, it is the root which is 
doubled, or at least the first syllable of the root ; but in the Dra^diau 
dialects the reduplication is that of the final consonant alone. The 
verbal themes which form their preterites in this manner are those 
w'hich end in d-u, g-u, or r-n, preceded by a single short vowel — e.g., 
in classical Tamil pad-u, to suffer ; to enter ; and pet-u, to obtain 

— the preterites of which are patt-en, I suffered ; pukh-H, I entered ; 
and pdtr-hi, I obtained. In each of the above examples the final con- 
sonants — d, g, and r — are doubled, aud being thus doubled, are con- 
verted by rule into the corresponding surds ff, M, and rr (pronounced 
tlr). Whilst the above and similar verbs form their^preterites in this 
manner in the classical dialect of Tamil, in the modern colloquial 
dialect some of those very verbs have adopted the more ordinary 
method of denoting past time by means of a suffixed particle or con- 
sonant. Thus pvkk-h^ I entered, has been superseded in the modern 
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dialect by pugii-ndr^n, and nahk-en, I laughed, by nar/ei-tt-en. Oanarese 
forms the preterites of this class of verbs in exact agreement vith 
classical Tamil — e.g., wikhanu, he laughed, from nag-a, to laugh ; 
and Telugn, though less systematic in this point, exhibits the operation 
of the same rule, especially in the relative participles of the preterite. 
This Dravidian reduplication differs materially in form fj-om that of the 
Indo-European languages, but it appears to proceed from a similar 
principle, and it constitutes, so far as it goes, an interesting point of 
resemblance between the two families. 

2. The FoeMzITIom- ov the Preterite by Suffixing some P^^r- 
TicLE OR Sign op Past Time. — This, with the exception of the very 
few verbs included in the previous class, is the method of forming the 
preterite which is invariably adopted by the Dravidian languages, and 
which may be regarded as their characteri.stie mode. For the purpose 
of thoroughly investigating this subject, it will bo desirable to inquire 
into the practice of each dialect seriatim. 

(1.) The Canarese Preterite. — The most characteristic Canarese pre- 
terite'is formed by annexing d (euphonically d-u) to the verbal theme. 
This addition constitutes the preterite verbal participle — e.g., 
having descended, nudird-u^ having spoken ; to w^hich the pronominal 
terminations are suffixed to form the preterite tense — e.g., iU-d-en% 
I descended, nudi-d-i, thou saidst. All verbal themes (both in the 
classical and in the colloquial dialect, and whether transitive or intran- 
sitive) which end in i or e, form their preterites in this manner, 
together with many themes ending in u. All the apparent irregulari- 
ties that exist are merely modifications of the d in question. Thus, 
sometimes t is substituted for d — e.g., aritami, he knew, instead of 
aridc^u (corresponding to the Tamil nrinddn) ; sometimes the d of the 
preterite combines with the final consonant of the root, and converts it 
into dd or tt — e.g., iddann, he was, instead of iriukmu (Tam. irunddn) ; 
eddu, li/iviug risen, instead of ekidu (Tam. erundu) ; uttu, having 
ploughed, instead of idvdii (Tam. uptdu) ; nintii, having stood, instead 
oi nihidu (lam. nindm). , 

Another Canarese preterite is formed by suffixing i to the crude 
verbal theme — e.g,^ vidd-% having done, from mdd-u, to do. Between 
this i and the pronominal termination.s, d is inserted in the formation 
of the preterite tense— mdd-k(d)-enu, I did, hdl-i-{d)-anu, he lived. 
This mode of forming the preterite characterises most verb.s ending in 
% in the modern dialect. The final % of such verbs is merely cuplionic, 
not radical, and. is eli^ded on i being annexed ; and the d which is 
inserted between i and the pronominal signs, though possibly identical 
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in origin with the d which constitutes a sign of the preterite, is merely 
euphonic in so far as the use to which it is now put is concerned. 

In’ a considerable number of instances the formation of the preterite, 
in i appears to be a modern corruption. Intransitive verbal themes 
ending in u form their preterite in d in the classical dialect ; and it is 
in the colloquial dialect alone that i forms their preterite — e.g.^ instead 
of Idl-i (coll), having lived, the classical dialect has bdl-d-^i ; and as 
tie classical dialect is undoubtedly more authoritative and probably 
also more ancient than the colloquial, d or d-v, may be considered as 
the legitimate form of the preterite of this class of verbs. This conclu- 
sion is confirmed by the analogy of ..Tamil, in which the corresponding 
verbal theme forms its preterite verbal participle by suffixing nd^ an 
euphonised form of d — e.g,, vdr-nd-%i, having flourished, which is the 
equivalent, not of the modern Canarese bdhi, but of the ancient 
MM-m. 

How is this diversity in the formation of the preterite to be 
accounted fori Can i have been derived in any manner from d? 
An argument in favour of this supposition may be deduced from tbe 
circumstance that the classical bdl-d-en, I lived, which is in perfect 
dialectic agreement with the Tamil vdr-nd-hi, has in the colloquial 
dialect become bdl-i-d-enu. Even in the ancient dialect itself, though ’ 
this i is generally unknown, it makes its appearance in the preterite 
relative participle, which may be bdl-i-d-a, that lived, as well as bdl- 
d-a, though the corresponding Tamil is always vdr-nd-a. If we could 
form a judgment, therefore, from these instances alon§, i would seem 
to have come into existence as a vocalic bond of connection between 
the root and the sign of the preterite. 

The future, both in Canarese and in Tamil, often makes use o;6 u as 
a bond of union between the verbal root and % the sign of tense — e.g., 
hdl-ii-v-emt, coll Can., and vdr-v,-v-%n, coll. Tam. I shall live, instead 
of the ancient and more correct bdl-v-en, Can., and vdr-v-^n, Tam. In 
this case the is certainly euphonic, though it has not come to be 
used, as i has, to express grammatical relation, or in lieu of the sign of 
tense which it is employed to euphonise. If we had to account for 
the insertion of i before d in such instances only as have been men- 
tieJned, we might be content with the supposition of its euphonic 
origin ; but the use of i as a sign of the preterite Tias a much wider 
range. All transitive verbs ending in u, both in the classical dialect 
of Canarese and in the colloquial, form their preterite ' verbal par- 
ticiples by suffixing i; and there is nothing to show that those verbs 
ever formed their preterites in any other manner. A very large num- 
ber of verbs of this class form their preterites in Tamil also by suffixing 



i ; and in Telugu the preterite is formed by suffixing i to the root, not 
of one class of verbs only, but of all, with the exception of the small 
class of reduplicative verbs. 

This statement applies, it is true, to the preterite verbal participle 
of Telugu, not to the preterite tense of the verb, which generally 
suffixes or inserts, as a tense-sign, some additional consonant or par- 
ticle ; but in MalayfiJam the preterite verbal participle constitutes by 
itself the preterite tense, without the addition of any pronominal signs ; 
and in that dialect i is the only sign of past time which is used by a 
large number of verbs. Thus pddi, which means having sung in the 
other dialects, signifies in Malayfilam (he, she, or it) sang ; i is, there- 
fore, in that dialect a distinctive sign of the preterite in the class of 
verbs referred to ; and it is to be remembered tliat the addition of the 
pronominal terminations, though the means of expressing personality, 
effects no change in the means whereby time is expressed. The extent 
and prevalence, therefore, of the use of i as a sign of the j)reterit6 
seems to forbid our supposing it to have been in all cases derived 
from an euphonisation of d; and as d, on the other hand, cannot have 
been derived from i, it appears probable that d and i are distinct and 
independent signs of past time. 

Of these two signs of past time d is to be considered, if not the 
older, yet at least the more prevalent and more characteristic. We 
have seen that in many instances in wffiich the colloquial Canarese has 

the classical dialect and Tamil have d. Not in those instances only, 
but universally, Telugu uses i as the sign of the preterite ; but the 
great antiquity of the grammatical forms of Tamil and Old Canar- 
ese precludes the supposition that their most characteristic sign of 
past time has been borrowed from that of Telugu. In addition to 
which, it will he shown that in Telugu itself there are traces of the 
existence of an old sign of the preterite agreeing with that of Tamil 
and clas^cal Canarese. It would, therefore, appear that two modes of 
fcjrming the preterite being in existence, one in d, another in », the 
latter form has in many instances, particularly in Telugu, superseded 
the former j and the prevalence of i in Telugu and Gond would seem 
to prove that this form must be one of great ?.ntiquity. 

In tlie Indo-European family of languages we find similar inter- 
changes amongst the signs of past time ; and though in some instances 
one form or mode may have been derived from another, yet this 
'Cannot have been the -case uniformly — s.g., the weak Germanic con- 
jugations cannot have J)een corrupted from the strong, or vice versd; 
though it seems certain that the strong method of forming the pre- 
terite was more ancient than the weak, and tjjough it ii also eertaia 
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that the former mode has in very many instances been superseded by 
the latter. 

What is the origin of the d which is inserted in Canarese between i 
and the pronominal terminations, and also between i and the sign of 
the relative participle ? It appears to be used (whatever be its origin) 
merely for tlie purpose of preventing hiatus between concurrent vowels 
— e.ff., mddi-{d)~enUf I did, mdd-i-{d)-a, that did. Hiatus is generally 
prevented in the Dravidian languages by the insertion of a nasal, or of 
one of the semi-vowels y and v; and it seems extraordinary that d 
should be used for this purpose. It is true that in some of the in- 
flexions of Canarese nouns — e.g., mara-d~a, of a tree, d might seem to 
be used euphonically ; but it has been shown in the section on “ The 
Noun ” that that d is the remnant of a neuter demonstrative, and is 
used as an inflexional increment ; j^t is not, therefore, a precedent for 
the use of d for the prevention of hiatus merely. Possibly the use of 
this d by the Canarese verb may thus be accounted for : a consonant 
for preventing hiatus between the sign of the preterite and the sub- 
sequent signs of personality and relation being required, Canarese 
preferred using for this purpose a sign of the preterite which still sur- 
vived. Thus d was not a new invention, but an old particle used for 
a new purpose, and placed in a position in \yhich it wmuld not have 
appeared but for the use to which it had already been put. 

(2.) The Tamil Preterite . — The preterite is ordinarily formed in 
TamU, as in Canarese, in two ways — ^viz., by suffixing either d i 
to the verbal theme. In the former case, d itself is more rarely used 
than some euphonisation of it or related consonant ; but such secon- 
dary forms invariably ^resolve themselves into d. Thus, when a theme 
with I as its final letter is followed by d as the sign of the preterite, 
the compound becomes ndr — e.y., tha preterite verbal participle^^of 
like, is not pdl-d-u, but pbii-dr-u. Sometimes, however, when d follows 
Z, the compound becomes rr, pronounced Ur-r-e.g., from hal, to learn, 
comes, not kal-d-tk, but hatr-u {hattr-u), having learned {Qm.*hali-drv). 
I followed by d becomes 'iid—e.g., from mdl, to die, comes rndiid-u, 
having died. Sometimes, however, when d follows /, the compound 
becomes ft — e.g., from hU, to hear, comes having heard. These 

and similar combinations are merely instances of euphonisation, in 
accordance with the fixed phonetic rules of the language ; and in each 
case it is in reality d alone which constitutes the sign of past time. 
In some verbs the primitive d still remains unchanged and pure — e.g., 
uru-d-u, having ploughed, from uru, to plough ; or with a conversion ■ 
of the dental d into the cerebral d — e.g,, hd^-d-u, having seen, from 
Mil, to see. 
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Even in tho class of Tamil verbs wbicli take i as tbeir preterite 
suffix, tliere are traces of tlie prevalence of c? at a more ancient period, 
Tims, v’liilst Hhou didst go’ is in tbe ordinary dialect (properly 
2Jwy-4-(??,)-c?y, from pO, ox po-g%i^ to go), in the poets po-d-i is sometimes 
used instead j so instead of dr[n)-dy (for d(j-i-{n)-dy, from d-gu, to 
become), tbou becamest, tbe poets sometimes use d-d-i. In these 
instances Canarese also, even in the colloquial, dialect, says p6di 
and ddi. Even 7id is sometimes d only in Tamil poetry— varu- 
d-i, thou earnest, is found instead of the more modern m-nd-dy (for 
mru-ndrdy') ; and it is evident that this form, vantrd-i, exactly corre- 
sponds to the forms quoted above, p6-d-i and d-d-i. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, the prevalence of i as a sign of the 
preterite in Tamil, as in Canarese (though in a less degree than in 
Canarese), there seems to be some reason for regarding it as an inno- 
vation, or at least as a less characteristic and less widely used sign 
than d. n is inserted in Tamil (as d in Canarese) between the i which 
constitutes the sign of the preterite of certain classes of verbs and the 
pronominal terminations, and also between the sign of the preterite 
and the sign of the relative participle — e.g., from pdd-i, having sung 
(the preterite verbal participle of pdd-u, to sing), is formed pdd-i-{n)- 
dn, I sang ; pdd-i-{n)-dy, thou didst sing ; pdd-i-{n)-dn, he sang^ so 
also pdd-i-{nya^ the relative participle, "that sang. Whatever be the 
origin of this n, it cannot be doubted that its use in Tamil is at present 
wholly euphonic; and this statement applies also to the use of the 
same n in the preterite relative participle of Telugu, It in no 
respect contributes to the expression of grammatical relation; and 
when used by the relative participle in Tamil, it may optionally and 
elegantly be changed into y, which is one of the semi-vow’els that are 
systematically used for the prevention of hiatus — e.g.^ instead of 
pddi{n)a, that sang, vre may write with still more jJbrfect propriety 
pddi{y)a. Probably y is in this connection older than (See 
“Sounds.”) We see a parallel use of n in the Turkish verb, in 
the frequent insertion of an euphonic u, between the theme and the 
infinitival particle, and also between the theme and the sign of the 
passive. The most weighty argument in confirmation of the euphonic 
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origin of the Tamilian n in question is derived from the use of n as 
an euphonic fulcrum, or means of preventing hiatus in the Dravidian 
languages generally, and even in connection with another part of the 
Tamil verb. Thus, in the classical plural neuter of the present tense, 
mnigindratia (varu-gindr-cma), they (things) come, the n of the pro- 
nominal termination ana is undoubtedly equivalent to the v of the 
isolated plural neuter avei (for ava)‘, and is xised merely for the 
euphonic prevention of hiatus between the first a, or the demonstrative 
vowel, and the final «, or the sign of the neuter ])lural. {a{n)a or 
a{y)a is equivalent to a-a.) Native Tamil grammarians consider w, 
not i, the sign of the preterite ; but as i, never m, is the form used by 
the preterite verbal participle, it is evident that they have given too 
important a place to what is at present at least a merely euphonic 
letter. 

If Tamil and Telugu alone wmre concerned, we should perhaps be 
justified in considering the purely euphonic origin of the n in question 
to be a settled point j but a difficulty arises on comparing those lan- 
guages with Canarese. Wherever Tamil and Telugu use n in the 
formation of the pret'erite tense and the preterite relative participle, 
there Canarese, as has been observed, uses d — e.g,, mddi-{d)-enu, I did, 
not ; and mddi-{d)-a, that did, not mddi-(ii)-a. Now, 

though this d of the Cauarese is certainly euphonic in its present use, 
it has been shown that there is reason for suspecting it to be derived 
from d, tbe old sign of the preterite ; and if this siqjposition be correct, 
it would follow that the Tmilian n, which corresponds so perfectly to 
the Canarese cf, may be derived from the same source as d, and euphoni- 
cally altered from it. The n of the Tamil preterite, therefore, as w'eli 
as the d of the Canarese, may testify to the primitive universality of 
the use of c? as a sign of past'time. Whether d n) was originally 
a sign of the preterite or not, the conversion of d into 7i in this connec- 
tion, viz,, in tile preterite tense, and especially in the preterite relative 
participle, is analogous to the change of ia or da to na in the past 
participle of the Indo-European tongues, especially iii CTermau, from 
which the final n of our own past participles (such as ‘ fallen ’) has 
been derived, 

(3.) 2'he Malaydlam, Preterite. — The Malayalam preterite is ■‘sub- 
stantially the sSime as the Tamil j the only real difference consists in 
the disuse in Malayffiam of the pronominal terminations. The sign of 
past time is invariably the same in each Dravidian language, with only 
such modifications of sound as are dialectic and regular. That which 
constitutes the preterite verbal participle in Tamil is in Malayalam 
the preterite tense of the verb — e.g., nadandu in Tamil signifies having 
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wallced ; tlie corresponding Malayalam word naAmnn^ means (he, she, 
it, or they) walked. Some confusion has been introduced in Malayahuu 
books by writing the preterite verlal participle nadaiina, having walked, 
as if it were identical with the preterite relative participle nadmim, 
that walked. The rendering of the sound of the latter word is correct, 
the final a being the sign of the relative participle in all the Dravidian 
languages, and, as I conceive, identical in origin with a, the sign of 
the genitive, nadanna, that walked, is therefore identical with 
the Tamil nadanda. On the other hand, the final a of the pre- 
terite verbal participle ought either to have been u, corresponding 
to the Tamil nadandu, having walked, or, being a very short vowel, 
merely enunciative and euphonic, it should have been elided (as it is 
when followed by another vowel), after the fashion employed in I^orth 
Malabar, in which this word is written nadamd. In Dr Gundert’s 
Malayalam Grammar and Dictionary, the short % is denoted by u, 
in accordance with Lepsius’s system of transliteration. This mode of 
rendering the latter has also been adopted in Brigel’s “ Grammar of the 
Tulu,” in which language the short enunciative u has acquired a very 
prominent place. It is to be hoped, therefore, that this blemish in 
MalayS.lam orthography, as Dr Gundert terms it, will now disappear. 

(4.) The Telugu Treterite, — InTelugu all preterite verbal participles, 
without exception, are formed by adding i to the theme. Even those 
verbs which form their preterites by suffixing d or some modification 
of it in Tamil, Canarese, and MalayMam, form their preterites in Telugu 
by suffixing i — e.g., koji-du, Tam. and Can., having bought, is in Telugu 
]con-% and han-du, Tam. and Can. having seen, is han-i. Notwith- 
standing the universality of this rule, there are traces even in Telugu 
of the use of a particle corresponding to the d of the other dialec|s as 
a sign of past time. Tliough the preterite verbal participle never takes 
any suffix but that of i, some parts of the preterite tense of the verb 
in the higher idiom of the language (viz., the first and second persons 
both singular and plural) insert the particle ti between the i of the 
verbal participle and the pronominal terminations. It cannot be 
doubted, I think, that this ti, which is found nowhere but in the pre- 
terite, is allied to the d which is inserted in the same place in the 
Canarese preterite. Thus, whilst both in Canarese and in Telugu tbe 
preterite verbal participle of dd-u, to play, is dd-i, having played, in 
both dialects ti or d is suffixed to i before adding the personal termi- 
nations — e.g., compare Can. dd-i-d-enu, I played, Tel. dd-i-ti-ni. It has 
already been shown to be probable that the thus inserted by the 
Canarese, though now used to so large an extent euphonically, was 
originally a sign of the preterite, identical with the d which is still 
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xxsecl for that purpose by many verbs. Tliis view derivc-s confirmation 
from Telngn, in vrMcli the corresponding ti does not appear to be 
used ouphonically at all, and certaiuiy is not used for the prevention 
of hiatus \ for there is no hiatus and no necessity for an euphonic 
insertion between the aforesaid Mi and m, the pronominal fragment, 
or in the second person between Mi and vi. It therefore follows that 
we must regard ti as a sign of past time, subordinate indeed to i, and 
unused in tire third- person of the preterite, but immediately allied to 
d, the past tense-sign of Tamil and Canarese, and testifying to the 
existence of a time when d, or its equivalent t, wms one of the signs 
of the preterite in Telngu as in the other dialects. In some Telugu 
verbs, ti is combined in such a manner with the final consonant of the 
theme, as to prove heyond doubt its identity in origin and force with 
the Tamil d — e.g., ches-ti-ni, Tel. I did (for cMsi-ti-iu), is evidently 
equivalent to the Tamil sey-d-eii; and Icoa-ti-ni, I bought (for honi- 
ti-ni), is equivalent to hon-d-M. So also when the Telugu conditional 
particle, answering to the Tamil dl^ is suffixed to the preterite tense of 
a verb for the purpose of giving to it the meaning of the subjunctive, 
it appears evident that the ancient sign of the preterite of the Telugu 
must have been, not but ti or t — e.g., compare the Telugu cMst4, if 
(I, thou, he, &c.) did or do (abbreviated from with the Tamil 

hyd-dl. It may be mentioned as a singular coincidence that in Mon- 
golian the gerund du has been modernised into and that agtiin 
has been changed colloquially into yV. 

We have seen that Tamil inserts ?i between the preterite verbal par- 
ticiple and the pronominal terminations in many instances in which d 
is used for this purpose in Canarese. The colloquial dialect of Telugu 
makes much use of na in the same connection — e.g., I played 

(answering to the Tamil M-i\n)4')'i), instead of the more elegant and 
probably more ancient dd-i-ti-m. Compare ay-i-{n)-d7m, Tel. I became, 
d-{}i)-en, Tam. (for dg-i-{n)-hi), and d-{(l)-emi,, Can. (for dg-i-{d)-cinc'). 
On the whole, it may be concluded that the Telugu agrees with the 
other dialects in exhibiting distinct arid deep-seated trace.s of the 
ancient use of d or t as a sign of the preterite, notwithstanding tire 
universal prevalence in Telugu at present of the use of i, as the sign 
of the preterite verbal participle. ' 

I may here thke occasion to guard against an illusory resemblance 
to which my attention was once called, viz., the resemblance which 
subsists between the Telugu preterite verbal participle veichi, having 
placed, and the corre^onding Tamil participle veitki, wliich is vulgarly 
pronounced veidki.- The tt of the Tamil vei-tt~u, being simply the 
hardened and doubled form of d, is the ordinary sign of the preterite ; 
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and if there wore any real alliance between tt-%, through its provincial 
pronunciation, and the Telugu c/i-?, we should undoubtedly have here 
an instance of the use of it — t.e., of d — ^in modern Telugu as well as in 
Tamil, as a sign of the preterite verbal participle, and consequently of 
past time. The resemblance, however, is illusory. The ch of the 
Telugu wic/ii corresponds, not to the tt of the Tamil veittu, but to the 
Idi which constitutes the formative of so many verbs and nouns in 
Tamil. Ich makes its appearance in the infinitive of this very verb, 
viz., vd-hh-a, to place, the Telugu of which is vei-cJi-a. hh is vulgarly 
pronounced ch in the southern part of the Tamil country, and the same 
pronunciation universally obtains in Telugu. The imperative or theme 
of this verb in Telugu is not vei, as in Tamil, but veich-u (with the 
addition to vei of the formative di-ii, which is equivalent to the Tamil 
Iclc-u ) ; and from this veich-u^ the preterite verbal participle veidiri, is 
regularly formed, in this as in all other cases, by the addition of i If 
the corresponding Tamil verb formed its preterite in the same manner, 
its verbal participle would be not vei-tt-u. A case in point in 

illustration of this is the Tamil H-hh-u, to lift, to weigh (Tel, td-ch-ii), 
the preterite verbal participle of which is td-lch-i (Tel. hl-ch-i). 

(5.) Th& Tidu Preterite. — The Tulu preterite, like that of G6nd, 
divides itself into two tenses, an imperfect and a perfect, each regu- 
larly inflected. The imperfect tense is that which corresponds to the 
ordinary preterite of the other dialects, and is formed in substantially 
the same manner by suffixing to the root either the ordinary Dravidian 
t or tf, or the i, which is still more commonly used in several dialects. 
Compare Tula itte, I was, with iddenu, Can. ; irundhif Tam. : Tulu 
Mnie for M) with Jeetten {Ml-ten), Tam . ; hUidenu, Can, i 

appears in hilriye, I fell, from 6arw., to fall (Tara, drii, vtr). The per- 
fect tense seems to be formed by suffi.ling an additional d, with such 
euphonic changes as the dialect requires. Compare itte, I was, with 
(fe, I have been. ^ 

(C.) Preterites of Minor Dialects. — It is difficult to make out the 
Tilda preterite, th appears to he the sign of the past, corresponding 
to the Tamil and Cauarese d — e.g., compare dd-h-ett, I dance, with 
dd-tJi-h-ini, I danced. This th is written ch by Mr Metz— e.y,, Undch- 
2 nnv-, I asked ; and, according to him, the same ch appears alike in the 
present and the past, in each person except the first. *Dr Pope inserts 
Ih before ch in the past — e.g., dd-th-chi, danced. In the Kota dialect 
the past seems to be represented by si — e.g., compare hdgape, I go, with 
Msipe, I went. In this it does not stand alon^ as will be seen. In 
G6nd, si or ji, apparently softened from ti, forms the verbal participle 
of the preterite ; but the perfect tense is formed by suffixing tt — e-g., 
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7cei-U~dn, I have called; lceirs% having called. In Seoni G6nd, also, the 
preterite or conjunctive participle suffixes si—e.g., ivicnJc-li, having- 
spoken I hut the past participle is formed by suffixing titr — e.g.^ tvurJ:.- 
tdr, spoken; and the past tense simply suffixes t — e.g., ivunJc-t-an, I 
spoke, ^mnht-s thou didst speak. An imperfect or progressive tense 
is formed by inserting und or lul, apparently the substantive verb, 
between the root and the pronominal terminations. ^ 

These instances tend to confirm the supposition that d, or some 
modification of it, is, if not the only, yet at least the most ancient and 
characteristic sign of the Dravidian preterite. 

Origin op the Dravidian Signs op Past Time. 

1. The most probable conjecture I can offer respecting the oricdn of 
z, IS one which would confirm the supposition of its secoudary^^char- 
acter. I conceive it to have been originally a vowel of conjunction, ’ 
employed for the purpose of euphonically connecting the verbal theme 
and the true sign of past time, d or d-u. Where the theme terminated 
in a hard consonant, euphony would require some such vocalic bond of 
connection— the Old Canarese hdld-en, I lived, .is undoubtedly 
somewhat harsh to an ear that is attuned to Dravidian phonetics; and 
It was natural that it should be softened, as it has been in modem 
Canarese, into Uhi-d-mu. We see a precisely similar euphonic insertion 
of j m the Latin (instead of dom-tm\ tamed, and the Sanskrit 

m-i-tah (instead of pre.ssed. Subsequently we may suppose 

the true preterite rf to have gradually dropped off; whilst t Late d 
’'ia the adventitious signification of the 
preterite. There are many instances in all languages of euphonic addi- 
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kites tlie sign of the relative, participle) it picks up again the d -which 
it had gradually lost, and uses it as an euphonic bond of conjunction, 
either in its original shape of d, as in Canarese, or in its nasalised 
shape of n, as in Tamil and Telugu. The manner in which ti is sepa- 
rated from the theme in some Telugu preterites — e.y., (Icon- 

ti-ni), I bought, confirms this supposition of the euphonic origin of 

2. d, the more characteristic sign of the Dravidian preterite, presents 
many interesting resemblances to corresponding signs of past time in 
various Indo-European and Scythian languages. 

It may have an ulterior, though remote, connection Tsdth t or ia 
(alternating with the ordinary suffix of the Indo-European passive 
participle — c.g., jhd-ta-h, Sans, known j Greek ym-ro-g ; Latin {g)7i6-tu-s : 
bhig-na-s, Sans, bent ; Gothic hug-a-n{a)s. In Gothic this suffix is d 
or t; -in ITew Persian invariably d. In Sanskrit the participle which is 
formed from ta is in general distinctively passive ; bnt a few traces 
exist of a preterite signification, only, however, in connection with 
neuter verbs — e.g., ga-ta-s^ one who went j hkd-ta-s, one who has come 
into being. A preterite signification predominates also in the active 
participles formed by suffixing tavat (derived from the passive ta) — e.g., 
hrirtavat, was making, and in the indeterminate past participle, or 
gerund, which is formed by suffixing tvd—e.g., Icri-tvd, having made or 
through making. 

Though there may possibly be some ultimate connection between the 
preterite d of the Dravidian languages and the passive (and secondary 
preterite) t of the Sanskrit, the use of this d as a sign of the preterite 
is too essential a characteristic of the Dravidian languages, and too rare 
and exceptional in Sanskrit to admit of the supposition that the former 
borrowed it from the latter. ^ 

The I which constitutes the sign of* the preterite in Bengali has 
been supposed by Professors Max Miiller and Bopp to be derived from 
the past participial t of the Sanskrit — e.g,, harUdm, I did, is derived 
by them from Icarita^ Sans, done, followed by the personal termina- 
tion, This supposition is confirmed by the conformity of Jcarildm 
to the Hew Persian hardem, I did, and by the use in Marathi of a 
similar preterite in 4 which is supposed to be derived in like manner 
frorfi the Sanskrit passive participial t — e.g., mi helo-m, I did, min. 
gU6-n, I went. The interchange of d and I is of frequentfoccurrenee ; and 
possibly the Sanskrit t may have become d or d before it was corrupted, 
into 1. There is no proof of this, however, and the I which is used as 
the equivalent of i or cZ in the formation- of the Slavonian preterite 
hgl (Pers. bdd, Sans, hhdta-s), he was, shows that t may have passed 
into I immediately, without the middle point of the cerebral d. 
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Wlietlier tlie preterite I of tlie Bengali and Maraihi is derived 
directly from the Sanskrit passive participial t, or whether it has 
descended from some old vernacular of Korthern India, it is interesting 
to notice the fact of the conformity in this important particular 
between the Dravidian languages and those of the Gaurian family. 
We should notice, however, this important difference between the two, 
that whilst the Gaurian preterite I, in so far as it is derived from the 
Sanskrit, appears to be only a secondary constructive preterite, tlie 
Dravidian tl exhibits no trace vrhatever of connection with any passive 
particyde. 

In the New Persian, d invariably forms the sign of the preterite — 
e.g., hd-d-em, I was; hiir-d-em, I boro. The participle which cf)n- 
stitutes the verbal theme in Persian, and which has a formative that 
is passive in Sanskrit, has an active as well as a passive-preterite 
signification — e.g., Inirdeh means either borne or having borne, accord- 
ing to the context. The preterite tense has in Persian been developed 
out of a passive participle ; and this appears to have happened through 
the influence of the past time which is inherent in the perfect passive. 
In Gothic and in the modern Teutonic tongues, d is used in connection 
with a large class of verbs to denote the preterite ; but this d has been 
shovm to be a relic of did, and this again to be reduplication of the 
root do. Consequently the d of loved cannot really be related to the 
t of the Sanskrit and Persian, still less w-ith the d of the Dravidian 
preterite, though all three might naturally be supposed to be identical. 

The formation of the preterite by suffixing d prevails also in the 
Turkish and Ugrian tongues, cl is the sign of past time used by 
Turkish — e.g., compare sever-im, I love, with sever-d-im, I Joved ; and 
this d is inserted, as in Tamil and Canarese, between the root and the 
pronominal signs. Compare "the present %m, I am, with the preterite 
%-d-imi, I was. Notice also ul-d~im, I was, and the equivalent form 
in Oriental Turkish, hol-d-im. In Finnish, the preterite is regularly 
formetl by sufiixiug t The preterite participle from which the perfect 
tense is fonned terminates in itt, yi, et, the. — e.g., oll-nt, having been, 
from the theme ol, to be. The Hungarian foians its preterite in a 
similar manner~e.^., the preterite participle of le-Jini, to become, is 
U-tt, having become ; and from this is regularly formed tiro perfect 
le-it-em, I have become. It especially deserves notice, that these 
Turkish, Finnish, and Hungarian signs of the preterite are totally 
unconnected with the passive participle. They are signs of past time, 
not of passivity; and as such they are suffixed to all indicatives, 
whether active or neuter, and are appended, in addition to the sign of 
passivity, to passive forms, only when those passives are also preterites. 
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la this particular, therefore, the analogy between the Dravidian pre- 
terite and the Turko-Ugrian is closer and more distinctive than the 
Indo-European analogies which have been pointed out. As reo-ards 
use, indeed, whatever be, or be supposed to be, the origin of each, it 
may be said to amount to identity. 

The Dravidian languages being so highly cultivated, and having been 
cultivated from so early a period, we should be prepared to expect that 
in developing their inflexional forms they availed themselves, as far as 
possible, of -words or particles which they had already in use, instead of 
borrowing the inflexional particles of their’ neighbour. May it not be 
practicable, therefore, to discover tlie origin of d, the Dravidian sign of 
the preterite, in the Dravidian languages themselves % 

Dr Granl (in his “ Outlines of Tamil Grammar,” p. 42) says, “ The 
verbal form in du {e.g., kydu ~ sey-adu, perhaps ^ something endowed 
with w'hat the root sey signifies, «,e., something doing') originally 
seems to have been used for all the forms of the finite verb in the sin- 
gular {ndn seydu, I doing, oit kydu, thou doing, &c.), and kyd%m 
{mjdu-xim), in the plural {ndm seydum, ntngal seydxm, &c. seydu in 
the sense of I did, and kydum in the sense of we did, are still found 
in the ancient dialect). Probably the personal affixes were added later, 
kydu Bn = kyden, I did, &c. In Malaydjam the personal affixes are 
not yet used in prose,” It would have been more correct to have said 
the personal affixes have ceased to be used in Malay^lam prose, for we 
find them in the prose of ancient inscriptions ; but he is quite right in 
what he says respecting the occasional use of the uninflected forms kydn 
and kydum in the Tamil poets, kydu is used both for the preterite 
and the fu|;ure, but at present only in the first person singular, and 
kydnm in the plural — e.g.^ kydxc, I did, or will do, kydum, we or 
will do. Dr Granl’s identification of the d, whicli is the sign of the 
preterite, with the d which denotes the neuter singular in adu, id% 
that, this, in Tamil, and adL idi, in Telugu, is very ingenious, ;This d 
is used largely in the formation of verbal nouns, and might easily be 
turned to account for the purpose of denoting the present-future ; but 
it is not so easy to see how it came to be used as the sign of the pre- 
terite, the most distinctive of Dravidian tenses. In the Tamil condi- 
tional kyd-dl, if (one) does, or did, kydu appears to express the 
meaning of ‘doing’ irrespective of time. In some connections, however, 
it will be seen that this conditional form connects itself distinctively with 
the past, (See “ The Conditional.”) Every difficulty would be removed 
if we supposed the particle originally appended tojbhe root to have been, 
riot simply du,, but adu, the remote demonstrative that. It has been 
seen that ute, the sign of the- present in Canarese, is probably utu, 
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this. There is something very enticing in the supposition of the origin of 
one of the present tenses of the Dravidian verb from the demonstrative 
‘this’ and of that of the most distinctive form of the past from ‘ that.’ 
The chief difficulty in the way of this supposition, as far as the preterite is 
concerned, is the fact that the a of adii does not survive. It might be 
answered that this vowel miglit easily be lost after the reason for its use 
had ceased to be perceived. True ; but in this case another vowel, ?, has 
asserted a place for itself instead of a, being used euphonicaily in Canarese 
before d, and used by itself in Tamil, Malayal.am, and Telugu as a sign of 
the preterite ; and if i is used demonstratively, or is a relic of a vowel 
used demonstratively, the preterite must have been formed by the addi- 
tion to the root of ‘this,’ not ‘ that,’ which is very unlikely. Ail that can 
safely be concluded, therefore, is that the d of the Dravidiau preterite 
was probably in its origin a neuter singular formative, convertijig the 
verbal root to which it was attached into a verbal noiin ; not into an 
abstract verbal noun, such as the future seems to have been formed 
from, but into a concrete or conjugated noun, in which the action of the 
verb was arrested and localised. If this supposition should be accepted, 
it will follow that an agreement, up to a certain point, Vfill be dis- 
covered to exist between the Dravidian languages and the Sanskrit and 
iPersian, A demonstrative letter or particle will be found to be made 
use of in both classes of languages for substantially the same purpo.se. 
In one it is used to denote the preterite, in the other to form a passive 
participle capable of being used as a preterite. What renders it more 
remarkable is that this demonstrative letter or particle is t or d in both. 
The di of the Turkish preterite {seve.r-di-m^ I loved) is regarded by 
Max Jliiller (“ Lectures,” p. 324) as the relic of a possessive pronoun. 
“ P'lying belongs to me,” he says, “ equals I have paid” — i.e., I have 
or possess paying. Is the preterite d of Tamil also a possessive ? It 
miffht take this force, seeing that whilst cuht is a demonstrative, mean- 
ing tlpat or it, it i.s also a possessive meaning of — e.g., adn enadn, that 
is mine. On tlie other hand, I can discover no trace of a possessive 
signification in the Tamil preterite. It does not seem to gat beyond a 
demonstrative meaning. 

It is remarkable that the Mongolian has a gerund, formed by afux- 
ing d, which is used precisely in the same manner as the Dravidiau 
d-tc — e.g., onad, riding, from onihu, to ride. This seems to be con- 
nected in some way with the Turkish preterite d or di, if not also with 
the Dravidian cf, the Sanskrit t, and the Persian d. The Mongolian 
has another gerund jnyi, which Mr 'Edkins thinks is derived from d, 
the Mongol y having d for its equivalent. So also as we have seen, the 
Tamil du becomes in Telugu. The Japanese gerund in U nearly 
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agrees in form and use with the Mongol — e.g,, agUte, lifting up, from 
aghe, to lift up. The Japanese preterite tense also is formed by affixing 
ta (apparently a modification of the gerund te) — e.g., niita, saw, from 
miy to see. 

3. The Future Tense. — The preterite tense of the Dravidian verb is 
generally formed from the preterite participle by suffixing the pro- 
nominal terminatious, but the future is generally formed, not from a 
future participle, but by suffixing to the verbal theme some particle 
which is regarded, whatever its origin may have been, as a sign of 
future time, and adding to that particle the pronominal terminations. 
Generally these languages are destitute of a future i)articiple. The 
exceptions are Malayjilam and classical Tamil, in both of which there is 
a participle of the fixture in van or pdn, and Tulu, in which tliere 
is a participle which may be used either for the present or the future. 

In the Dravidian languages there are two future formations. One, 
which is called in Canarese grammars the conditional future, is found 
in 'Caruirese and Telugu alone j the other, which is contained in all the 
dialects, inclusive of the Canarese and Telugu, is an indeterminate 
tense, only slightly futuric, and is called by Telugu grammarians the 
aorist.” It should here be observed also, that the use of the present 
for the future is exceedingly common in all the Dravidian dialects. 

The future is the least distinctive of the Dravidian tenses. It is 
used to denote what is, was, or shall be habitually done, and it is 
generally the connection only which fixes it to a particular time. 
When used alone it denotes the future more commonly than any other 
time, and hence is called the future by grammarians. The particles by 
which it .fs expressed seem to show that originally it was a verbal 
nonn, denoting abstractly the idea contained in the verb ; and ^ this 
idea is correct it will account for its inSeterminateness. 

In Tamil there are several modes of forming the future, each of 
which has its counterpart in one or another of the other dialec|3. The 
oldest form of the future — of which a few traces only survive in the 
poets — was formed by adding p or ^ to the root, with the usual enun- 
ciative u — e.g., ^eg-gu, I will do. This is pluralised by the <addition 
of n7n — e.g.y seg-gum, we will do, also ieg-gum vandem, we came in 
order to do, in which ky-gim has the force of a plural participle of the 
future. I have no doubt xve have here the origin of* the gum or kum 
which may be affixed to any verb iii classical Canarese, to form an 
aorist — e.g., gegu-gum, he, it, they, &c., do. The sign of the future is 
g. urn, originally a conjunctive particle, can bemused either as xx-sign 
of comprehension, to give fulness to the sense, or as a sign of plurality. 

The connection: shows in which sense it used. In the next stage of ■ 






the growth of this form of the future we find the personal terminations 
snflfixed to ffu, but still only in the poets— e.r/., {kyrf-cn), I will do. 

In certain connections this g is hardened to Ml — e.g.^ adeiMceu; I will 
obtain. In botli these .cases v would be used in the ordinary dialect 
instead of g. This g or hh, though used in a futuric sense, seems to 
connect itself naturally with the formative g or hk, which constitutes 
the ordinary formative of many verbs, and appears as such in the infi- 
nitive and the neuter future, as w^cll as in verbal derivatives — e.g., 
pd-ga, to go ; pb-gum^ it will go ; h'u-Mca, to be ; iru-kkurti, it will be. 

The future is ordinarily formed in Tamil, both in the poets and in 
the colloquial dialect, by adding v, b, or to the root, in accordance 
with the rule of euphony explained when treating of the causal verb. 
After y, I, r, r and I, v is generally used — e.g., kg-v-tvi, I will do ; hl- 
v-en, I will say ; sdr-v-en, I will lean upon ; vdr-v-bi, I will flouiish 
vidl-v-en, I will perish. To this, how'ever, there are exceptions in 
regard to roots ending in I and 1, — e.g., kal, to learn, becomes in the 
future karpbn ( = kal-pphx), and Ml, to hear, becomes kbtphii^ — kel-pipen). 
V is used after roots ending in u preceded by a long vowel, whether 
long by nature or by position — e.g., x>Adu, to sing, becomes in the 
future 'pddu-v-tn; anuppu, to send, aimppu-v-en. The nasals n and n 
form their futures by suffixing b — e.g., en, to say, becomes iu the future 
en~b'H, I will say ; uii, to eat, becomes nn-h-hi. This 6 changes some- 
times in the poets to m — e.g., instead of enbar, they will say, the poets 
are fond of using entmr. Another and still more poetical form of this 
future verb is ermandr. (See Epicene Plural, p. 138.) h also makes 
its appearance in those future participial nouns in which tw’-o v’s 
would otherwise appear — e.g., vamhamn, not varuvavan, he who will 
come. All other Tamil verbs (with a few unimportant exceptions) 
form futures of this class by affixing pp — that is, by doubling b, which 
then becomes pp by rule — e.g., iru, to be, becomes in the future ir^i- 
pp-en; oiada, to walk, nada-pg-hi; kadi, to bite, kadi-pf-hi. Of all 
these futuric particles or modifications of the same particle, the one mo.st 
largely used in Tamil is v, and this is the future suffix invariably u, 5 ed 
in colloquial Canarcse, and generally iu the classical dialect. Tlie Tulu 
present, originally a future, also uses v. I am inclined to consider 
these signs of the future as originally nothing more than forinatives off 
verbal nouns. According to this supposition, g, the oldest sign of the 
future iu Tamil, would naturally ally itself to v, b, and p. The only 
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to be sliarp ; hivu-lchi, atliwart, from Icutu,, to be short ; ati-v%t, know- 
ledge, from ari, to know ; sdr-hu, sui^port, from sAr, to lean upon ; tiva- 
2jpit, an openirjg, from tiva, to open. The formatives most largely used in 
the formation of these verbal nouns are v and^p, just as we have seen that 
V and 2W ^^Tiost commonly used signs of the future. That the 

future %vas originally a verbal noun will appear still more clearly when we 
consider the Tamil second future, or defective aoristic future, in iim or 
The Tamil future formed from v, h, ov pp, is destitute of a relative 
participle, and uses instead the aorist future in imi. Generally also, 
that aorist is used instead of the more distinctive future in the third 
person singular neuter. Thus, whilst ‘ he will be ’ is iru-pp-dn, ^ it 
will be^ is ordinarily im[hh)-um, not iru-ppi-acln ; and forms like ir%~ 
2>p-adu are in general used only as participial nouns. In this respect 
Tamil is less regular than Canarcse, in which the ordinary third person 
neuter singular of the future tense is iru~v-adn. In the classical dia- 
lect of Tamil, however, we find varu-{n)a, things that will come. 

Another or second future formation of the Tamil may be called the 
defective aoristic future, inasmuch as its reference to future time is still 
less distinct and determinate than the future in v, and as it is ordinarily 
restricted to two forms, the third person singular neuter, and the rela- 
tive participle. This defective future is formed by suffixing imi to tbe 
formed theme — e.g,, p6g-um,, it will go ; var-um, it will come j iruhlc- 
■um, it will be. The future in um is not considered by Tamil gram- 
marians as distinct from, and independent of, the future in % but is 
strangely enough considered as a part of it. Its claim, however, to be 
regarded as a distinct future formation is confirmed by the MalaySlam, 
ill which ^ is the form of the future in ordinary use — e.g., ndn erud-um, 
I will write, ni ernd-nm^ thou wilt write; the other form coirespcinding 
to the Tamil future in v, S, pp, is used in Malaylilam as in Tamil, but 
not so commonly, except in conjunction with certain nouns — e.y., 
dddlavh, till (it) become, for dgii-{v)-dlm}i or dgxmy-()lam ; mmnpp' 6lam^ 
till (it die), for mariJchum-^lam. In the Tamil of prose and conversa- 
tion the future in nni is used in connection with the neuter of the 
third person singular alone ; but in the poetry it occasionally takes a 
wider range of application, and is sometimes construed even with the 
masculine-feminine plural, as in Malayalam. The future in wm, when 
used in Tamil as a relative participle, does not differ from the form of 
the same future which is used as the third person singular neuter. The 
forms are identical — e.g., pbg-rni, it will go, ptg-im,, which will go ; 
they may therefore be regarded as one. ' * 

mn is added, not to the crude "root of the verb, or that form which 
is used as the imperative, but to the formed theme, or that verbal noun 
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^vhicll forms the basis of the infinitive, and the equivalent of whieli 
constitutes in Telugu the inflexional basis of every part of the verb. 
The base to -which the future im is suffixed, may, therefore, safely be 
assumed to be a verbal noun, even in Tamil, though it rarely appears 
in a separate shape. The following instances will show the relation 
subsisting between the Tamil infinitive and the aoristic, impersonal 
future, in vii’tue of the formation of both on the basis of the formed 
verbal theme, or assumed verbal noun, in question : — compare ya'/y-a, 
to go, pog-um, it wullgo; inflexional theme, pt-gu; yoZ’Zr-a, to cause to 
go, to get rid of ; p&Ich-nm^ it will get rid of ; inflexional theme, ijo-kht : 
iruJch-a, to be ; irn7clc~um, it will be ; inflexional theme, irii-kku. In 
those cases in -which intransitive verbs are converted intf> transitives by 
doubling the initial consonant of the tense-sign {e.g., valar-giT-en, I 
grow, hardened into valar-l'kiT-^n, I rear), the infinitive and the aoristic 
future of the transitive verb are formed upon the basis of a tlieme 
which terminates in the formative khii (the equivalent of which is ch-u 
in Telugu), whilst the unformed theme, or ultimate rout, is the basis 
of the corresponding forms of the intransitive — e.y., compare vular-a, 
to grow ; valar-um, it will grow : theme, valar ; -with valar-kha, to 
rear ; valar-hh-um, it wall rear : theme valar-lchu. It is evident from 
a comparison of these illustrations, that the above g or h is no part of 
the sign of future time ; it belongs to the formative, not to the future ; 
the infinitive as well as the aoristic future is built upon it ; and the 
Telugu formative w'hich corresponds to it has a place in every part of 
the verb. The conclusion we thus arrive at confirms the supposition 
that the first Tamil futirre also was originally only a verbal noun, and 
that it is indebted to usage for its futuric meiming, r 

Th^ future in umi is altogether impersonal ; no pronominal termina- 
tions are ever added to it, and in consequence it is well adapted to be 
used as a relative participle, the relative participles being used alike 
by all persons, numbers, and genders. The particle um, whicli con- 
stitutes the sign of future time, is identical in form, and is also, I 
believe, identical in origin and force, with nm, the conjunctive or 
copulative particle of Tamil. It is also identical Avith nu, tlie im- 
personal suffix of the third person singular and plural of each gender 
of the Telugu aorist, — a tense which perfectly corresponds with the 
one now under consideration, nu is an euphonised form of the 
conjunctive particle of Telugu, corresponding to u, the ultimate base 
of the Tamil iim; and it is probable that this particle has been 
chosen, both in Tamil^nd in Telugu, to be the characteristic sign of 
the aorist, because of its suitjibleness for conjoining the future to the 
present and past, — that is, for expressing the idea of continuity. This 
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tense, it is true, frequently denotes the future; but does this only in 
a vague manner, and it is much more frequently used to express con- 
tinuous action, or wliat is habitually done. Thus, mdd-n pul tin[n)- 
um (Tam.) is to be translated, not the ox will eat grass, but the ox 
eats {i.c., habitually eats) grass, or grass is the ox’s food. 

■\Then the relative participle of this aoristic future, coupled to a 
noun signifying time, is followed by a finite preterite verb, the future 
in Tamil takes the sense of the imperfect — e.g., ndn var-um porudUf 
porei {l^landen, when I was coming (which appears to mean literally 
when I shall come), I saw the battle. In respect of tliis capacity of 
the aoristic future for becoming an historical preterite, it resembles the 
future tense of the Semitic languages. 

Classical Tamil, Malaydlam, and Telugu occasionally form this 
aoristic future by suffixing u instead of — e,g., var-u, Tam. it will 

come, instead of mr-um; wig-u, it will eat, instead of mygAim; . 
farapp-u^ it will spread, instead of parapp-im. It is apparent from 
those illustrations that u, like um, is suffixed, not to the root or ultimate 
base of the verb, but to the furjned verbal theme, or primitive verbal 
noun, which forms the basis of all forms of the future. This future in 
u is considered by native grammarians as an al-vari, or uninflected 
form, and the circumstance that the u is sometimes elided gives colour 
to this idea ; but as .the basis is not the bare root, but that root p)lus 
the formative, it appears to me that to that extent at least it must he 
regarded as an inflected form. The u is probably not the merely 
euphonic enunciat-ive u, as appears from the position it holds in 
Malaydiam, but the u which constitutes the base of the conjunctive 
particle urn. The future in nm and the future in u are thus brought 
into agreement. 

Future Verbal Participle . — There is a verbal participle of th# future 
ill use in classical Tamil, and still more largely used in Malay&lam, 
which is formed by addmg vdii, Mn, or .ppdw, either to the root or to 
the inflexional base of the verb. Another form found in Tafail alone, 
and in it but rarely, is pjdkJm. This is a verbal participle, not an 
infinitive, but is sometimes scarcely distinguishable from the infinitive 
in use — e.g., Tamil, holla (infin.) eninddn^ means he rose up to slay ; 
and Icoludn (fut. part.) erunddiif means also he rose up to slay,' It 
might be rendered, he rose up being about to sla^; but this would 
be simply an awkward way of saying the same thing. The initial 
letter of this particle is u, b, or pp, according to circumstances; and 
those circumstances are precisely the same as those under which the 
sign of the future tense, already considered, becomes v, h, or p>p. 
Whatever is the origin of the one sign must be' the origin of the other. 
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Tlie following are instances of all three initials : — varu-vdn, being about 
to come ; xmyhdn^ being about to eat ; nada-iyitdn^ being about to 
walk. I liave not met with any instance of the change of b into m 
after a nasal, in connection with this particle (though it was noticed 
that the 6 of the future tense often changes in the poets into rn—e.g., 
enhar = enmar, they will say) ; but this change, or the eciuivalent one 
of V into OT, is common in Malay alarn, in which they would say, not 
UTT.-hdn, being about to eat, as in Tamil ; but uii-iiidn. In IWalaytilani 
the V is sometimes optionally omitted — e.g., var-dn, instead of varu- 
vdn, being about to come, dn, the second portion of this particle, 
though apparently identical with da, the pronominal termination of 
the third jjersun singular masculine in Tamil, has in reality no con- 
nection with it, I regard it as an euphonic or cmpliatic lengthening 
of an, and this as equivalent to am, adu, the ordinary formatives of 
Tamil neuter singular nouns. "We have another instamce of this change 
of adu to an, and then to dn, in pdn, ten, w’hich is a poetical form 
of padu or patUi. See “ Numerals : ” Ten, iruppdn, Tam. being about 
to be, is therefore, I conceive, the equivalent of iruppadu, that \vhich 
is about to be, it will be (Can. ivumdxi). 

Canarese forms its ordinary future, and the Tula its present (by 
analogy a future), by inserting n between the theme and the pronominal 
terminations, in accordance with the first Tamil future — viz., that in 
D, This Canarese future, like the Tamil, has often an indeterminate, 
aoristic sense ; but it is more regular than the Tamil, inasmuch as it 
never changes v into h or ptp, in the modern dialect, but uses v as the 
invariable sign of future time. It is not obliged also, like the Tamil, 
to borrow its tliird person singular neuter from another formation, but 
forms it, like the other persons, by means of v — e,y., im-v-adn, it will 
be ; aifd it has also a relative participle of its own — e.g., hdln-v-a or 
hdl-v-a, that will live. It is richer in this respect than the other 
dialects. The Tulu future, properly so-called, must be considered as 
simply a Verbal noun, with the affixes of the personal terminations. 

The Telugu tense which corresponds to the Tamil and Camirese 
aoristic futures is still more distinctively an aorist than tliey, though 
with an inclination in general to the idea of futurity. By Euglisli 
grammarians this tense is commonly called, not the future, but the 
aorist. It is formed by inserting du between the theme. and the 
pronominal terminations ; with the exception of the third person sin- 
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Tiilagu aoristic formative du is allied to tu, tlie particle of present 
time. Guild makes use of Tc as tlie sign of the future, in connection 
witli the first and second persons of the verb — wunict-h-a, I will 
speak. Compare the g or kh which is sometimes used as the sign of 
the future by the High Tamil. 

2. The. more Distindive Fuhi,re.—ln modern Canarese this con- 
stitutes the second form of the future, in consequence of being less 
used than the other. It is formed by inserting iy, or t, or 6?, between 
the theme and the pronominal signs, and lengthening the vowel which 
immediately follows tliis future particle — viz., the initial vowel of the 
jironoun — e.y., mM-iy-hvii, I will do, or midi-d-hm, I will say. In 
Telugu also, this future assumes a twofold form, from the optional use 
of tw'o inserted particles, corresponding to the or and d of the 
Canarese. One form inserts % between the theme and the pronominal 
terminations — c.y., cMs-e~nu^ I will do — which e is optionally changed 
to i, in the third person neuter plural — e.g,, cMs-t-ni, they (neut.) will 
do. The other form of the future, which is still more rarely used, 
inserts eda — c.y., cMs-eda-im, I will do — except in the third person 
singular, and the third person neuter plural, in w'hich edi is used 
instead of eda — e.y., cMs-edi-ni, they (neut.) will do. 

Affinities of the Sign of the FuVnre. — The most characteristic and 
most extensively used sign of the future in the Dravidian tongues, is 
evidently the v of the Tamil, Canarese, and Tulu. It is remarkable 
that in Bengali and Oriya, and also in Bhojpuri Hindi, the sign of 
future time is pronounced h—e.g., rdhhiha, Beng. I will preserve ; 
in Oriya, rdhhihi; in Bhojpuri Hindi, rdkhah — and this h has 
been connected by Max Muller with the h or ho which forms the 
most characteristic sign of the Latin future, and which is considei'ed 
to be a relic of an old substantive verb. * The d of the Dravidiarf pre- 
terite seemed to have so wide a range of affinities both in Europe 
and Asia, that it need not be considered impossible, though I can 
scarcely consider it probable, that the Dravidian futuric v also should 
possess some ulterior affinities. The nearest resemblances are those 
of the Hgrian languages. In Finnish, ioa or va is the sign of the 
future participle which is used as an auxiliary in the formation 
of fhe future tense — e.g., ole-ra, about to be ; and the sign of the 
future infinitive is 'yarc— e.y., ok-van, to be, to. be abSut to be; with 
which we may compare the Tamil future verbal participle in vdn. 

In Hungarian, the future participle is formed' by.'suffixing v6 — e.g., 
U-v6 (Finnish ole-vd) being or about to be. If I am right, however, 
in considering the Dravidian future in w, h, p, as a verbal noun origin- 
ally, and the signs of the future as the ordinary formatives of verbal • 
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nouns, all such Indo-European and Scythian resemblances must be 
regarded as merely accidental. 

4. Compound Tenses. — It is unnecessary to enter into an investiga- 
tion of the Dravidiau compound tenses, inasmuch as in all the dialects, 
except the Tulu and Gond, they are formed in the simplest possible 
raannei', by suffixing the various tenses of the substantive verb to the 
verbal participles of active verbs. Thus ‘ doing I was ’ will represent 
the imperfect (also ‘ doing I came ’) ; ‘ doing-keeping ’ (f.c., kecpitig a 
doing) ‘Iwus/ a more continuative imperfect : • having done I am,’ the 
perfect ; ‘having done I wus,’ the pluperfect ; ‘liaving done I shall be,’ 
the future perfect. The last two compound tenses are formed in this 
manner even in Tulu and Gond. 

A vast number of auxiliary verbs are u.secl in all the Dravidian 
dialects, in conjunction with infinitives and verbal participles, for the 
purpose of expressing compound ideas j but as the use of those auxili- 
aries pertains rather to the idiom or syntax of the language than to the 
grammatical structure, and is sufficiently explained in the ordinary 
grammars, it would be out of place to inquire into them here, (See 
“ Classification of Verbs, ”) 

The Relative Paeticiple. — It is a remarkable peculiarity of the 
Dravidian languages, that they have no relative pronouns whatever, 
and that the place of the relative pronoun is supplied by a part of the 
verb which is called the relative participle, or the adjective participle, 
a participle which is invariably followed by a noun, and preceded by 
the words or phrases that depend upon the relative. 

T&e vernaculars of Northenl India have relative pronouns derived 
from the Sanskrit relatives yah^ yad, who, masc., who, fern., which, 
neut. ; but of those pronouns they make little use, probably through 
an under-current of Dravidian, or at least of Pree-Sanskrit, influences. 
In those languages a sentence which contains a relative is orditiarily 
divided into two members ; and the demonstrative pronoun which 
forms the nominative of the second member of the sentence, is used 
instead of a relative. Thus instead of saying, the man wlio came yes- 
terday has come'' again to-day, they would prefer to say, a man came 
yesterday, he is come again to-day. The Dravidian languages some- 
times make use of a similar idiom, but only in the hurry of conversa- 
tion, They are not obliged to have recourse to any such arrangement, 
the signification of the relative, together with that of the definite 
article, being contained in, and distinctly expressed by, the relative 
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participle of the verb. Thus they would say in Tamil, mnda-dl, the 
person who came, literally, the-who-came person. In like manner they 
might use the present relative participle — e.y., varugixa dl, the-who-is- 
coniing person, or the future mrum dl, the-who-will-come person. 

The name given to the relative participle by Tamil grammarians, ia 
2')eym' eclicJumi, noun-defect, or noun-complement — i.e,, a word which 
rccpiires the complement of a noun to complete its signification. This 
Tianie is given to it because it participates so largely in the nature 
of an adjective that it is invariably followed by a noun, to which it 
stands in the relation of a relative, and which it connects with the 
antecedent clauses. Like other Dravidian adjectives, it undergoes no 
alteration on account of the number or gender of the related noun ; hut 
inasmuch as it is a verb as well as an adjective (i.e., a participle parti- 
cipating in the nature of both parts of speech), it is capable of govern- 
ing a preceding noun, equally with any other part of the verb to which 
it belongs — e.g., mUei eridina pulavan, Tam. the poet who wrote the 
book, literally, the-who-the-book-wrote poet; Mttil tirigiva ydnsi, Tam. 
the elephant that wanders in the jungle, literally, the-that-iu-the-junglc- 
wandei’s elephant. 

The relative suffix most largely used in the Dravidian languages is 
a, which is appended to the verbal participle or gerund, to convert it 
into a relative participle. Thus in Tamil, the (assumed) present verbal 
participle of uru, to plough, is uru~giv, ploughing ; from which, by 
suffixing a, is formed the present relative participle nrugiv-a, that 
ploughs. The preterite verbal participle of the same verb is uru-il-u, 
liaving ploughed (of which the final u is merely enimciative), from 
■which by addition of the same a, is formed the preterite relative 
participle imid-a, that ploughed. When the preterite verbal ptarticiple 
ends, not in d-7i, but in i, n (or more elegantly y) is euphonically 
inserted between the concurrent vowels i and a — e.g,, from erud-i^ 
having written, is formed ernd-i-(ii)-a, or erxid-i-(y)-a, that wrote. In 
all these particulars Malay^km perfectly agrees with Tamil, The • 
future relative participle of Tamil is not formed from a, but terjuinates 
in vm, and is identical with the aoristic future third person singular 
neuter. This is also the form of the future relative participle almost 
ijivariably used in Malay&lam. 

Ganarese has in this point the advantage not only of Tamil, hut 
generally of the other dialects ; inasmuch as it forms its future relative 
participle by affixing the same a — e.g,, mMvrV-a, Ml-v-a, or hdlu-v-a, 
which will live. On the other hand, the rel,ative participle of the 
present tense in Ganarese is defective, being -formed by means of the 
relative participle of the future used as an auxiliary — e.g., hdl-utt-iruva, 
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wLich. lives, literally, which will be living. The preterite relative par- 
ticiple is formed, like that of Tamil, by suffixing a ; the only dilTerence 
is, that between the final i of the verbal participle and the relative a, 
d is inserted euphonically instead of y ox n — e.ff., ?«,c2d-i!*(d)-a, which 
did, from mdd-i, having done. Telugu agrees with Tamil in forming 
its present and preterite relative participles by suffixing a, and in 
inserting n between tbe i in which the preterite verbal participle of 
that dialect invariably ends, and the relative a — c.g., from avii-tu-nnu, 
becoming, is formed aviirtu-nn^-a, that becomes ; and from ay-i, having 
become, is formed that became. The suffix of the relative 

participle of the negative voice of the verb is a in Tamil, Malay a]arn, 
and Oauarese, in Telugu it is ni. It is now evident that a may be 
regarded as tbe characteristic relative suffix of tbe Dravidian languages. 
The only exceptions are ni, the negative relative suffix of the Telugu ; 
the suffix of the aoristic future relative in several of the dialects — viz., 
ni in Ku, um in Tamil, and edn, edi, e, or cti in Telugu ; and ii the 
sign of the preterite relative participle in Ku, The relative participles 
of Tulu do not appear to differ from its verbal participles. 

Not only are the greater number of relative participles formed by 
suffixing (t, but, as was observed in tbe section on “ The Noun,” most 
Dravidian adjectives also receive the same suffix. Ultimate nouns of 
quality or relation are capable of being used as adjectives, without any 
change or addition — e.g., siv-u, small, 2>&r-u, great ; but more commonly 
these nouns are converted into quasi relative participles, and I’endered 
thereby more convenient for use as adjectives — e.g,, sir-i-{yya, small, 
per-i-{y)-a, great. The preterite relative i>articiple3 of regular verbs 
are also frequently used as adjectives — e.g., uyar-nd-a, high, literally, 
that was high, tdr-nd-a, low, literally, that was low. Tamil adjectives 
like per-i-{y)-a, agree so exactly with preterite rehitive participles like 
pmui-i-{y)-a (for pmpi-i-{n)-a), which made, that they may safely be 
regarded as preterite relative participles in form, though unconnected 
with the preterite or any other tense in signification, and grammatically 
explained as relative participles of appellatives or conjugated nouns. 
Another class of Tamil adjectives receive the suffix of the futuro or 
aorist relative participle— i.e., um, which is suffixed like to the 

crude noun of quality — e.g., per-um, great, green. There is no 

difference in meaning between these two classes of adjectival fonuatives, 
the use of the one rather than the other being determined solely by 
euphony or usage j but on the whole is considered more elegant 
than i-{y)-a. (See “i^djectives,” p. 208.) 

Origin of the Melaiive SnJfUoee . — The Tamil aorist or future suffix 
um, has already been shown to be identical with the conjunctive or 
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copulative particle, I regard all tlie other relative suffixes as origi- 
nally signs of the inflexion, or possessive case-signs, expressing the 
signification of, endowed with, possessed of, having, which has, &c. 
In the older Scythian language®, a relative participle is used, as in 
the Dravidiaii languages, instead of a relative pronoun. Japanese 
also has no relative pronoun, but uses a relative participle instead in 
a truly Scythian manner. The existence of a family lilcencss in so 
remarkable a particular tends to show the existence of some family 
relationship between the Scythian group and the Dravidian, The 
particle which is affixed in the Scythian languages for the purpose of 
forming a relative participle out of a verbal participle, is identical with 
the sign of the possessive case. In Manchu this particle is ngge or 
(corresponding to the Turkish ; and the addition of this 
possessive case-sign converts tlie verbal participle {i.e., the theme with 
the tense-sign attached) into a Verbal adjective or relative participle, 
precisely as in Tamil or Ganarese, Thus in Manchu, from aracJia, 
written, which is the verbal participle of ara, to write, is formed the 
relative participle amcha-ngge, Avhich wrote, literally the- written- 
having. Compare in Mongolian hi omdlhu-ne hichig, the book I am 
reading, in which phrase ne has the same force as a in Tamil, being in 
itself a possessive, and converting the verbal participle to which it is 
appended into a relative participle, hi is I ; hichig, book. Hence the 
literal meaning, as in jibe Tamil ndn 'odiilclcmdr-a mtl, is ‘the I read- 
ing-having book,' The Chinese construction is similar. Wo niertrti 
■ sku means the book I am reading, ti is the sign of the possessive, 
and is added to nien, read. The relative participle in these languages 
is simply the verb in the possessive case ; and the fact that it has a 
case showl that, jjro tanto at least, it is treated as a noun. Mr 
Edkins remarks; — “The Turanian intellect nominalises the •verb. 
Every verb is looked at as a substantive.” This holds true of the 
Dravidian languages also to a considerable extent. *The Dravidian 
relative participle is treated, as we have seen, as a noun ; ari^ if the 
verbal participles had not been regarded as nouns, they could not 
have been converted, as they are, into relative participles by the 
addition of the sign of the possessive case. It will be seen also that 
the infinitive is a verbal noun, and, that the neuter participial noun is 
identical with the third person singular neuter of theeverb. The only 
light that has ever been thrown on the Dravidian relative participle 
is that which emanates from the non-Aryan languages of Asia. 

Mr Edkins illustrates the possibility of the same form of a word 
being used even in the Iiido-European languages, both as a pre- 
terite and as a possessive adjective, somewhat after the Dravidian 
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Style, by the use of the words ' horned ’ in the English ' horned cattle/' 
In this case, however, the ed is not a sign of the possessive case. 
The language of the Scythian tablets of Behistun has a relative 
suffix, pi, answering to the Mongolian /a, which is appended, as in 
the Dravidian languages, to the theme in the formation of relative 
participles. 

Looking at the analogy of the Scythian languages, and iit the genius 
of the Dravidian languages themselves, I liave no doubt that n, whicii 
forms the most common Dravidian relative suilix, is identical with a, 
the oldest and most characteristic sign of the possessive case. Tim 
other particles also which are tised as .snfuxes of the relative will be 
found to have a similar nature. Dr Gundert identifies the a of tlie 
relative participle with the demonstrative base a. But I still prefer 
the explanation I have given, miles, s, indeed, we feel warninted in going 
a step further, and regarding the use of a as a possessive as a secon- 
dary use of the demonstrative «. 

Though the sign of the relative participle in Ivii differs from that 
which prevails in the other dialects, yet the sign of the aorist 
relative participle, is identical with the sign of the inflexion or posses- 
sive case, .which is also ni. ni, the sign of tlie negative relative 
participle in Teiugu, appears to bear the same relation to ni, a sign 
of the Teiugu inflexion, ti, the sign of the preterite relative participle 
in Ku, is the most commonly used sign of the inflexion in Teiugu •, 
and the various suffixes of the Teiugu aorist relative participle are 
apparently adjectival formatives, corresponding in origin to ii, the sign 
of the neuter inflexion in the same huiguuge. 

Though the use of a relative participle, instead of a rclutiv^e pronoun, 
is characteristic of the Scythian tongues, yet both the Turkish and tlie 
Finnish languages possess a reSitive pronoun as well. The u.se of such 
a pronoun seems foreign to tlie grammatical structure of those lan- 
guages, and is ‘rca.souably supposed to have been imitated from the 
usage of languages of the Indo-Eurupetui stock. It is certain that 
Turkish has been much influenced byPcr.sian; and Oriental Turkish, 
though it has borrowed from Persian a relative pronoun, rarely use.s 
it, and ordinarily substitutes for it an appended particle of its own, 
in a genuinely Scythian manner. 

FORMATION OF MOODS. 

The investigation of the structure of the Dravidian verb may now 
be considered as compreted j for in each dialect of the family the verb 
has, properly sj^kiag, only one mood, the indicative ; and the forms 
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wMcli correspond to tlie conditional, tlie imperative, and the infinitive 
moods of other languages^ are verbal nouns or compounds, rather than 
moods, ISTevertheless, it is desirable at this point to inquire into the 
manner in which those moods are formed. 

(1.) The Conditional or Suhjimctive, — In most of the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages, and even in Turkish and Finnish, the subjunctive is a 
regularly conjugated mood, distinct from the indicative, with prono- 
minal terminations of its own. In the Bravidian languages the sub- 
junctive is generally formed by simply postfixing to different parts of 
the verb, either a particle corresponding in meaning to si, or ^if,’ or the 
conditional forms of the substantive verb, which includes the same 
particle, and which signifies if it be. Different particles are used fur 
this purpo.«e in the different dialects, and they are not in each dialect 
suffixed to the same part of the verb ; but the principle on wdiich they 
are suffixed, and the use to which they are put, are the same in all. 

In Canarese the conditional particle is This is supposed by Dr 
Gundort to be abbreviated from are (Tam. and Mai. dru, a way). He 
compares Oanarese handa-re, when he has come, with Malayi^lam 
vanna-{v)-dTe, commonly mnn'dre, literally in the way of his having 
come, that is, in the event of Ms having come. Classical Tamil is 
vanda-{v)-dTU. re is appended to the relative participle of the preterite, 
and that participle being impersonal, the condition applies, without 
change of form, to all persons, numbers, genders, and times — e.y., 
mddida, that did, on receiving this suffix becomes rnddida-re, if (I, 
thou, he, she, they, &c.) do, did, or shall do. Person, number, and 
gender are expressed by Ihe prefixed pronoun, and time by the sub- 
sequent finite verb. The use of the relative participle — a form which 
always requires a noun to complete its signification — shows that o'e, 
whatever be its origin, is regarded as a*noun, and that a closer i^nder- 
ing of the construction would bo in the event of (my, your, &c.) 
doing, more literally in the event that (I, you, &c.) have done (so 
and so). Canarese adds rd or dgyd to the relative participle* instead 
of re, when the sense required is that of although, rd is re with the 
copulative particle d annexed : dgyd is dgi, having been, with the 
addition of the same d. The use of these participles is in perfect 
agreement with dgilum, &c., in Tamil 

In Tulu there are” two forms of Hie conditional 4*one called by Mr 
Brigel the conditional, the other the subjunctive. The conditional is 
a compound tense, formed by appending v, the sign of the futuric 
present, to the perfect participle, Compare malt*de, I have made, 
malt'dve (maJ/d-v-e), I should make. There is a negative conditional 
in Tulu, as there is a negative form of every part of the verb ,• and tMs 
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negative conditional appears to be formed by insertiiig a as a particle of 
negation — mali'dvaye (maWd-v-a-ye)^ I sLonId not make. Tlie sub- 
junctive is formed by adding tlie particle da, if (corresponding to the 
Tamil-Malayalam il, dl, and apparently, like tliein, a locative in origin), 
to every person in every tense — e,g., malpuve, I make; maljmmcht, if I 
make. The negative of this form of the verb inserts the usual j (from 
the negative ijjt) of the Tula — e.g., maliM-jeda, if I do not make. 

The most essential and ancient form of the Tolugn conditional con- 
sists in annexing ina to the ultimate conjugational base — e.g., ch Mi- 
ma, if (I, thou, he, &c.) should see. This ina appears to be identical 
with the in which is used for the same purpose and in the same 
manner in Tamil; and as the Tamil in is a sign of the locative, 
signifying in or in the event of, so is the Telugu ina. or ni appar- 
ently identical in origin with the na or ni which Telugu uses as a 
locative. In Telugu the various conditional particles which are in 
ordinary use are parts of the substantive verb, more or less regular 
in form, each of which is used to signify if it be. The particle com- 
monly used for this purpose in the higher dialect is ^-ni, the con- 
ditional form of the verb ami, to be or become, — a form which 
corresponds to the Tamil dy-in, and means, as will be seen, in being — 
i.e., in the event of being. This particle or auxiliary, %-ni, is appended 
not to the verbal or relative participle, but to the personal termina- 
tions of the verb. It may be appended to any tense, as to any person ; 
but whatever tense it is attached to, the time of that tense is rendered 
aoristic, and is determined, as in Canarese, by the connection, espe- 
cially by. the tense of the succeeding verb. The manner in which hii 
is postfixed in Telugu exactly corresponds to the use that is made of 
dyil, dgil, dyin, or dndl in Tamil — e.g., chesitini-ini, if I did or do 
(literally if it be (that) I did)* and cMdtim'-ini, if we .did or do, are 
equivalent to the Tamil hyden-dyin, if I did, and kyddm-dyin, if we 
did. Some grammarians appear to consider this particle identical 
with end, why, and to imply a question; but its resemblance in 
sound and nse to the Tamil dyin, if it be, seems too complete to 
allow of this supposition. 

In the colloquial dialect of Telugu, the conditional particle commonly 
used is simply^, which is suffixed, not to any tense at pleasure like d-ni, 
but only to the preterite, and is not appended, as c-ni is, to the personal 
termination, but to the root of the preterite, or as I conceive it to be, 
the old preterite verbal participle — e.g., ehhi-t-e or che4-e, if (I, thou, 
he, &c,) did or do. This e is considered by Mr Clay identical with the 
interrogative 0, interrogative forms being much used in Telugu to 
express the eonditionah > Bid he do it ? is equivalent to if he did it 1 ; ■ ^ 
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Another mode of expressing the conditional mood in the colloquial 
dialect of Telugu agrees with the Oanarese in this, that the particles are 
suffixed to the relative participle. The particles thus suffixed are ait- 
ay lie and att-dycM ; the first part of both which compounds, ati-n, is 
a particle of relation meaning so as, as if, ayite (ayit-e) is the ordinary 
conditional of amt, to be, being an emphasised form of ayi-ii, the 
impersonal preterite, or old preterite verbal participle of am. dyena 
is the interrogative form of dyemi, properly ayemi, it was, the third 
person of the preterite tense of avu, literally has it become ? Telugu, 
like Tamil, expresses the meaning of although by adding the conjunc- 
tive particle to the conditional particle ina — e.g., chh-ina^ if (I) do ; 
<'Ms-i)ia-{nya, although (I) do ( = Tam, seyd-iu, kyd-in-iim). 

In Tamil the most characteristic, and probably tlie most ancient, 
mode of forming the conditional mood is by affixing the locative case- 
signs il or in to the formed verbal theme — i.e, that assumed verbal 
noun which forms the basis of the infinitive and the aoristic defective 
future. Thus, from the formed theme pog-n, going, is formed the 
infinitive pog-a, to go, and pdg-um, it will go ; and from the same base 
by the addition of the locative il or vn, is formed the conditional pdg-il 
or pdg-in, if (I, thou, &g.) go. From va7'-zi, coming, is formed var-a, 
infinitive, to come, mi'-iiniy it will come, and also va7'-il or va7’-iii, if (I, 
&c.) come. In like manner, from dg-n, being, is formed the infinitive, 
dg-a, to become or be, dg-im, it will be, and also dg-il, if (I, &c,) be. 
dg-i-n (the equivalent of dg-il) has been softened into dy-m/ and this 
appears to be identical in origin and meaning with the Telugu kni 
referred to above, and is subjoined to the personal terinimations of 
verbs in ■jjjie same manner as i-7ii. This conditional il or m is undoubt- 
edly identical with il or' m, the Tamil sign of the ablative of ijj^iotion, 
which is properly a sign of the locative, signifying in, at, or on ; and 
of this in, the Telugu equivalent, in accordance with dialectic laws, is 
ni, which is also occasionally used as a locative. This being ^he case, 
the signification of dg-il or dy-in is evidently in being, i.e., in tiie 
event of being ; and this is equivalent to the phrase if it be. Hence 
dg-il, dy-in, and e-ni are well suited to be used as conditional auxiliaries, 
and appended to the various personal terminations of verbs. 

‘The second mode of forming the conditional in Tamil consists in 
the use of the above-mentioned conditional forms of the substantive 
verb, viz., dg-il and dy-in (and also a commoxier form, d7t-dl) as auxi- 
liaries to other verbs ; and when thus used they are postfixed, like the 
corresponding Telugu t-ni, to any person of ^ny tense— ey., kyden- 
dgil, if it be that I did, or if I did, literally in the (event of its) being 
(that) I did j kyven-dgil, if I shall do^ literally in, the (event of its) 
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being (that) I sliall do. TMs mode of forming the Tamil conditional, 
though not confined to the classics, is but rarely used in the colloquial 
dialect : it is chiefly used in elegant prose compositions. 

A third form of expressing the sense of a conditional mood in Tamil 
is by appending the particle or noun Ml to the past relative participle 
— e.y., ihjda-%Mil, if (I, &c,) do or did ; uvuvi oUlk(-{k)Ml, if the sea 
should roar. The conditional form which is most commonly used by 
the vulgiir is a corruption of this, viz., seydahM, or even seyddldd; 
and the Ku conditional also is formed by appending Ma. Ml being 
appended to a relative participle, it is evidently to be considered as a 
noun; and it may either be the crude Sanskrit derivative Mil (for Mi- 
am), time, used adverbially to signify when, a use to which it is some- 
times put in Tamil; or, more probably, ,the pure old Dravidian word 
MI, one of the meanings of which is a place. In the l\[alayujam loca- 
tive this is abbreviated to leal. All nouns of place, when generalised, 
are capable of being used as signs of time. Hence Ml, a place, comes 
to mean when, and becomes a means of forming the conditional as 
readily as il, a jdace. The literal meaning, therefore, of kyda-(Jc)Ml 
will be, when (I) do or did, a form which will readily take from the 
context a conditional force — in the following Tamil stanza — 
“ When you have done {seyda-{h)Md) a good action to any one, say not, 
‘ When will that good action be returned 1 ’ ” — it is evident that when 
you have done is equivalent to if you have done. I’he signification of 
when is still more clearly brought out by the use of ML in. connection 
with the future relative participle — e.g., sey{y)ah~Ml, if (he, they, &c,) 
should do, literally when (they) shall do, or in the time when (they) 
shall do. This mode of expressing the conditional mood is ex^ceedingly 
common in the Tamil poets. 

The fourth Tamil mode of forming the conditional is by suffixing &l 
to the abbreviated preterite relative participle — e.g.,mjd-Cd, if (1, &c.) 
do. If ^we looked only at examples like kyd-Al, we might naturally 
suppose dl to be suffixed to the preterite verbal participle {kyd-u), the 
final n of which is regularly elided before a vowel ; and this form of 
the conditional would then perfectly agree with the second Telugu 
mode — e.g., diest-^. If we look, however, at the class of verbs wdiicli 
form their preterite in i, and their preterite relative i)articiple in n-a, 
we shall find is added to the relative, not to the verbal parti- 

cii)le, and that the two vowels {a and d) are incorporated into one — 
e.g., the conditional of dg-ti, to he, is not dg-i-dl, but du-dl, evidently 
from d'Hr-a {dg-i-[n)-d), that was, and dl. Beside.s, the verbal participle 
must he followed by a verb or some verbal form ; but dl is a noun, 
and therefore the participle to which it is suffixed must he a relative 
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participle, not a verbal one. In colloquial Tamil, dl is suffixed to 
impersonal forms of tie verb alone ; but in the higher dialect dl, or its 
equivalent H, maybe suffixed to any person of any tense — e.g., kgclmiel. 
{y)-el, if thou hast done ; kygnvhi-U, if I shall do. It is also suffixed 

to the relative participle, as I conceive dl is in the ordinary dialect 

e.g., scyrjmdra-{v)-dl, kyda-{v)~dl, if (I, thou, &c.) should do. This 
kyda-{v)~dl of the High Tamil illustrates the origin of the more com- 
mon colloquial form 

This conditional particle dl, whatever its origin, seems to be iden- 
tical with dl, the sign of the instrumental case in Tamil. The best 
supposition respecting the origin of this particle is that of Dr Gundert, 
who considers it as equivalent to dgal. Can. when, which is literally a 
verbal noun from dg-^t, to become, dgal is capable of becoming dl in 
Tamil, the primitive base of dgii being d,. dl is rarely used as a sign 
of the conditional in the higher dialect in Tamil, in which Jcdl is 
generally preferred. 

One form of the conditional mood is expressed by if [e.g., if I do) ; 
another is expressed by though, or although {e.g,, though I do, or 
though I have done). This second form of the conditional is generally 
expressed in the Dravidian languages by affixing the conjunctive particle 
to one of the conditional particles already referred to. Thus, in Tamil, 
kyd-dl signifies if (I, <i;c.) do ; whilst kyd-dl-um signifies though (I, 
&c.) do. mn, the conjunctive or copulative particle, having the sense 
of even, as well as that of and — the literal meaning of this phrase is 
even if (I) do. The same particle vmi is affixed to the preterite verbal 
participle to. bring out a preterite signification — e.g., kydrxim, though 
(I, <&c.) did, literally even having done. 

2. The Imperative, — In the Dravidi3.11 languages the second #>erson 
singular of the imperative is generally identical with the root or theme 
of the verb. This is so frequently the case, that it may be regarded 
as a characteristic rule of the language. In a few instances isi Tamil 
there is a slight difference between the imperative and the verbal 
theme ; but those instances scarcely constitute even an apparent excep- 
tion to the general rule, for the difference is caused not by the addition 
of any particle to the root, for the purpose of forming the imperative, 
hut merely by the softening away of the formative /affix or the final 
consonant of the theme, for the sake of euphony— mT~%, to come, 
takes for its imperative vd, Tel. rd; the piur^' (or honorific singular) 
of which is in High Tamil vamviin, in Telugu rwmm. 

It has been shown that there is a class of Tamil verbs which form 
their bransibives by doubling the initial consonant of the sign of teinse, 

.. {Such verbs also, however, use the simple unformed theme as their 
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imperative, and, in so far as that mood is concerned, make no distinc- 
tion, except in connection, between transitives and intraiisitives. Tims, 
hed-%1, is either spoil or be spoiled, according to the connection, whilst 
every other part of the verb takes a form suited to its signification — 
e.fj., the infinitive of the intransitive is hed-a, that of the transitive 
IceduM-a. Telugu, on the other hand, generally makes a distinc- 
tion between tlie imperative of the transitive and that of the intran- 
sitive — e.g., whilst the intransitive bo spoiled, is chedn, the transitive 
is not also cheAu, but ch-vnehu (for cJn'diu-ku), a form which would be 
ktduklat, in Tamil, A large number of Telugu verbs use as their verbal 
theme, not the ultimate root, but a species of verbal noun ending in 
dm, gm, or mini. This accounts for the presence of chv, which is in 
itself a formative, in the imperative dicTn.dm, and not only in the 
imperative, but through all the moods and tenses of the Telugu verb. 
The Tamil uses the equivalent verbal noun (ending in hku) as the base 
of its transitive infinitive, and of the third person singular neuter of 
the future or aorist of its transitive — e.g,, kediikk-a, to .spoil, and 
ledtihk-um, it wall spoil ; but in every other part of the verb it uses 
the root alone (including only the inseparable formative, if there be 
one) as its inflexional theme. Hence it is easier to ascertain the primi- 
tive, true root of a verb in Tamil than in Telugu. 

The particle mu or mt, is often added to the inflexional base of 
the verb, or verbal theme, to form the imperative in Telugu. The 
same practice obtains in Ku ; and even in Tamil, mu is sometimes 
suffixed to the singular of the imperative — only, however, in the 
I classical dialect. In Telugu, neverthele.ss, as in Tamil, the verbal 

^ theme is more commonly used as the imperative without the addition 

of any such particle ; and it serins probable that mu or rnt, the only 
remaining relic of some lost root, is added as an intensitive or precative, 
like the Tamil eti — e.g., Icel-en, Oh do hear. ai)di, whicli is added to 
the root in Telugu to form the second person plural of the imperative, 
is the vocative of an obsolete noun, sirs (used honorifically to mean 
sir) ; and the other signs of the same part of the verb in Telugu [di, 
udi, SLiid iidu or du), are evidently abbrf^viations of w]di. 

The second person plural of the imperative in Canarcse is .■substan- 
tially identical wiith the second person plural of the future tense — e.g., 
mddiri, do ye, mdduviri or mddiri, ye will do. The neuter participial 
noun of the future tense, it will do, or it is a thing to be done, is also 
optionally used for the imperative both in tlie singular and plural. Jji 
the classical dialect the most common plural imperative is formed by 
adding m, probably a fragment of ntm, the pronoun of the second 
person plural, to the root — e.g., hdl-im, live yc, descend ye. ( 
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numbers by apjiending la to tbe future in the singular and U in the 
plural— e.f/., mulpula, make thou, malpule, make ye. Dr Gundert 
identifies this I with Id (corresponding in meaning to the Tamil um), 
the conjunctive particle of the Tulu. 

The imperative of the second person plural in colloquial Tamil is 
identical in form, and possibly in origin, with the aoristic future ending 
in urn — e.rj., compare ky{yyiim, it will do, with sey[y)-wn, do ye; 
vdr-um, it will flourish, with vdr-wn, flourish ye. This form is used 
honorifieally for the singular, and if this use of wm is derived directly from 
the use of the same particle as a sign of the future, it would naturally 
have been used originally for both numbers indiscriminately. I have 
no doubt that the imperative second person in classical Tamil, to which 
we shall come presently, was originally a future ; but there is some 
difficulty ill the way of concluding the urn of the colloquial imperative 
to be identical with the futuric The fnturic is appended, as 
has been shown, not to the ultimate root of the verb, but to the 
inflexional base, originally, I conceive, an abstract verbal noun ; whereas 
the um of the second person imperative is generally appended directly 
to the root. This difference does not show itself in those verbs of 
which the unchanged root itself is used as the infl.exional base, such as 
the two verbs sey and vdr, just adduced ; but it ap[)ears in that large 
class of verbs which harden their forraatives. Thus, destroy ye, is 
Jced'-um,', but, it will destroy is not he^-um, but Icedukh'imi : be ye is 
ir-UMy but it will be is not ir-uni, but irukh~um. Though, therefore, 
nm may be, and I have no doubt is, the same um in both cases ; yet 
in the imperative, as in the personal pronouns, it seems to be used as 
a sign of plurality, whilst in the future tense it conveys the meaning 
of the future. A connection may perhaps be traced betwodfi thes^ 
meanings, urn always appears to, retain its original force as a con- 
junctive particle ; but in the case of the pronouns (and probably in 
that of the second person imperative), it conjoins person to person — 
that is, it pluralises, whilst in the future tense of the verb (properly, as 
has been shown, a continuative tense), it conjoins a present or future 
action to the past, 

Tiie plural imperative of the classical dialect of Tamil is formed 
by appending to the root the particle Jww, which Assumes sometimes 
the more fully developed, or doubly pluralised, shape of minir. This 
parficle cannot be explained from Tamil alone, but a flood of light 
is thrown upon it by Malayaiara, In Malay^am the plural imperative 
is formed after the plan of the first future, both in Tamil and Malay- 
Mam, by appending to the root a particle which has for its initial 
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letter m, or j?, according to the connection. Compare tlie Tamil and 
Malaysia, m future participle varu-vdu, about to come, with tlie lifalay- 
S.laiu imperative varn-vin, come ye Mti-mda, about to see, ■with Icda- 
min, see ye ; hel-pAn, about to hear, with kH-pia, liear ye. It is clear 
from this that the imperative is built upon the future, and indeed that 
it differs from it only by changing the final an to in. The Tamil 
future participle uses h instead of m, after nasals ; on the other hand 
it uses m alone in other connections, whereas Malayalani uses y, in, 
or p — for the MalayMain Ml-pin, classical Tamil uses kvn-rain. A 
form of the negative imperative occasionally found iu the Tamil 
poets agrees with MalayMam in using y); it is (aZ-y/w-), be not. 

We are therefore -v^arranted iu concluding that the l^ialayaiam and 
classical Tamil plural imperative is formed by adding in to the future 
tense, or, jjerhaps it may be said, by changing An to in. This in (ir, 
in arph', as above) appears to be a relic of tbe plural pronoun of the 
second person, as I have supposed the corresponding classical Canarese 
im, to be. Whatever their origin, the Tamil and Malayalani in and 
the classical Canarese i?n appear to be identical. 

The possibility of the future forming the basis of the imperative is 
well illustrated by the example of the Hebrew. Gesenius (“ Hebrew 
Grammar ”} says, “ The chief form of the imperative is the same that 
lies also at the basis of the future, and whicb, when viewed as an 
infinitive, is likewise allied to the noun.’’ 

3. The Infinitive . — It has been customary in Dravidian grammars, 
especially iu Telugu, to call various verbal nouns infinitives ; as the 
infinitive in uta, the infinitive in adam-u, and the infinitive in ML 
This use of terms is not sufficiently discriminative ; for though each of 
those forms may be used with the force of a quasi infinitive in certain 
connections, yet the two first are properly verbal nouns, and the third 
is a participial noun. Each is capable of being regularly declined, and 
each possesses a plural. The Telugu 2 ^adu-ta, is identical -with the 
Tamil 2 >cidu-dal, suffering ; whilst the infinitive proper, to suffer, is iu 
both languages yjarf-a. I have no doubt that tbe true infinitive was 
originally a verbal noun also (as in tbe Scythian languages it is always 
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that of the Tamil, though in less common use. The Dravidian infini- 
tive, properly so called, is generally formed by suffixing a to the verbal 
theme. This is invariably the mode in which the infinitive is formed 
in Telugu — e.r/., cM^-a, to do. Ordinarily in Tamil and Canarese the 
infinitive is formed in the same manner j but a verbal noun is also 
much used in Canarese as an iiffinitive, . with the dative case-sign 
understood or expressed — e.f/., instead of mdd-a, to do, they often say 
md(J-al-7ce (in the colloquial dialect mdd-ali~kke), for doing, or (without 
the case-sign) mdd-al or mdd-alu, doing or to do. Similar constructive 
infinitives are often used in classical Tamil also, instead of the true 
infinitive in a — c.y., soUarlm (sollal-hr), for saying, and sollal, saying, 
with the sign of the dative undei’stood, instead of soU-a, to say. There 
is also another infinitive or honorific imperative in f/a or ya which is 
much used in classical Tamil and Malayalam — e.ff,, ari-ga, to know, or 
mayest (thou) know, vdri-ya^ mayest thou flourish, a form which will 
be inquired into presently. ISTotwithstanding these apparent excep- 
tions, a is to be considered as the regular and most anciejit sign of the 
infinitive in all the Dravidian dialects except the G6nd and the Tulu. 
The Gdnd infinitive is formed by appending dlle or iUe to the root — 
e.^., hand-dlle, to go, he-ille, to call. This form of the infinitive is evi- 
dently identical ■with the infinitive in al, which is used as an infinitive, but 
is properly a verbal noun, in Canarese and classical Tamil. In Tamil, 
verbal nouns occasionally end in il. though al is much more common — 
e.g., veg-ilf sunshine, literally, a burning, from vey, to burn. Tula as 
usual takes a course of its own, both as to the number and variety of 
its infinitives, and as to the formatives it rises. It has a first infinitive, 
a present, an imperfect, and a perfect, all formed by appending ni to 
the participles, and a second infinitive, or supine, formed by appending 
— e.y., hiiruni, to fall, hhini, to Iftivebeen falling, htnidinilf to have 
fallen ; supine hdriyere, to fall. Each of these infinitives is furnished 
also with a negative, but these negative infinitives are formed by means 
of the infinitives of the substantive verb appended as auxiliaries to the 
negative participle — e,y.,,'frora Mrande, perf. participle, having not 
fallen, is formed hdrande iftini, not to have fallen. 

Professor Max Muller, noticing that the majority of Tamil infinitives 
’terminate in ka, supposed this ka to be identical in origin with kd, 
the dative-accusative case-sign of the Hindi, and#concluded that the 
Dravidian infinitive was the accusative of a verbal noun. It is true 
that the Sanskrit infinitive and Latin supine in turn is correctly 
regarded as an accusative, and that our English infinitive to do, is the 
dative of a verbal noun ; it is also true tha€ the Dravidian infinitive 
is a verbal noun in origin, arid never altogether loses that character ; 
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iiovertlieless, the supposition that the -final Jca of most Tamil infinitives 
is in any manner connected 'with ku, the sign of the Dravidian dative, 
or of kd, tlie Hindi dative-accusative, is inadmissible, A comparison of 
various classes of verbs and of the various dialects shows that the J:a 
in question proceeds from a totally difierent origin. 

The Tamil infinitive terminates in ga {g-a) only in those cases in 
which the verbal theme ends in a formative gii and in raany 

instauces in Avhicli g appears in tlie infinitive (as in the verbal tbeiue) 
in tbe ordinary dialect, v replaces it in tlie poets — c.g., noga, to lie 
pained, is not so much used by tlie classics as jtum. ppa is also used 
in the higher dialect instead of Icka — c.y., narjupim, to walk, for 
vada/d'a. These interchanges of the formative consonant, which is 
tbe termination of the verbal theme, and to w'hicli the infinitival a 
is added, are in perfect agreement 'witJi Telugu ; and from both it 
is apparent that a alone is tlie sign of the infinitive. Tamil verbs 
ending in tlie formative g-u are intrausitives ; and when they are con- 
verted into transitives, the formative is doubled for the jiurpose of 
denoting the increased intensity of signification. In such cases the 
formative g-u is converted into kk-n; and, accordingly, the infinitive 
of all such verbs ends in /c/c-a. 

Thus, the verb pO, to go, takes gu for its intransitive formative, and 
hence its verbal theme is p)o-gu; from which is formed the aoristic 
future poy-unif it will go, the verbal noun going, and the in- 

finitive p6g-a, to go. The corresponding transitive verb is pu-kku, to 
drive away [gu being converted into kku) ; and from tlii.s is funned 
in like manner pukk-um, it will drive away, and also the infinitive 
pdkk-a, to drive away. In some instances the intransitive shape of 
the verb has no formative ; and wlien it is converted into a transitive, 
the initial consonant of the tens(^sign is hardened and doubled — ie., 
gir becomes kkir, d or nd becomes tt, and v or b becomes piP- 
such instances the verbal theme on which the infinitive is constructed 
takes the 'doubled formative, kk-u — compare valar-a, to grou', 
with valar-kk-a, to rear. This formative (kJe), however, appears not 
only in the infinitive, but also in the aoristic future valar-kh-vvi, it 
will rear. A very large number of Tamil verbs, including many tran- 
sitives, have no formative termination whatever ; and the inflnif.ivo of 
such verbs is formed by simply suffixing a to the ro(jt — e.g., vdr-a, 
to flourish, and kdrpa, to see. In the event of the root t)f a verb of 
this class ending in i or ez, y is inserted between the root and the sign 
of^the infinitive— e.^., aTi-{y)<i, to know; adei-{y)-a, to obtain. TJiis 
y, however, is clearly eiSphonic, When an intransitive root is con- 
verted iuto.a transitive by annexing ti-u to the root— tdr-ti-n, 
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to lower, tkc iufhutive sjimply elides the euplionic u, and snlBxes a — 
e.g.^ tdr-it-u. 

From a comiiarison of these instances, it appears certain that a alone 
is the normal suffix of tlie Tamil infinitive, and that the g or l:k which 
so often appears, belongs to the formative of the verbal theme — not 
to any suppositious case-sign. What then is the origin of the inlini- 
tival suffix </c?, Avhich is occasionally used in classical Tamil — e.g., 
(iTi-ga, to know, instead of the ordinary ari-(g)-a ; and ky~ga, to do, 
instead of ky{g)-a ? This form is chiefly used as an optative, or as 
conveying a Avish or polite command — e.g., nt ari-ga, mayest thou 
knoAv! It docs not follow, however, from this, that it Avould be 
correct to regard it as a form of the imperative originally; for the 
ordinary infinitive in a is often used by the poets in the same manner, 
and not unfrequently even by the peasants, I am persuaded that the 
g of ga is simply the usual formative g or g-u of verbal nouns. The 
same formative g is found to be used by the poets in connection with 
other parts also of the very verbs which are given as examples of this 
rule. Thus, not only is avi-ga, to know, used instead of avi-{y)-a, but 
ati-g-il-ir, you know not, instead of axi-{y)'iMr, or avi-{y)4r ; and 
just as sey-ga, to do, is used instead of k?y{y)-a, so we find ky-gu-v-en, 
I will do, instead of ky-v-en. The g which makes its appeai-ance in 
these instances, is in its origin the formative g-u, as appears by the 
second example ; but has come to be used rather for euphony than 
any otlier cause. It is also to be noticed that the formative gii may 
be appended to any verbal root whatever, as a fulcrum to the inflex- 
ional forms, provided only that the euphony is improved by it, or that 
the prosody requires it. This view of the origin of the ga in question 
is confirmed by the evidence of MalayMam, for in that dialect ga is the 
formative of verbal nouns, answering tb the Tamil gei — e.g., el^y-ga, 
a doing ; and yet the very same form is used as a polite imperative — 
e.g., nt chey-ga (Tara, ky-ga), mayest thou do ! Here we see not only 
a verbal noun used as an imperative, but we see the infinitive of one 
dialect treated as a verbal noun in another. The Tamil verbal noun 
which directly answers to the MalayUjam chey-ga, a doing, is kygd; 
and ky-ga in Tamil has ceased to be used as a verbal noun, and been 
restricted to the use of an infinitive and imperative ; but it is evident 
from the identity of both with the Malay^Jam chey-ga, that both are 
verbal nouns in origin. The Malayffiam chey-ga is regularly declined 
— e.g., ckey-ga{y)-M, through the doing. We thus come back to the 
conclusion that a, not ga, is the true infinitival suffix of the Tamil, 

On examining the Teingu, we shall find tha;? the only sign of the 
infinitive recognised by that language is a. The various formatives 
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wliicb, as we have seen, are inserted between tlie Tamil verbal root and 
the suffixes of the infinitive, form in Telugu part of the verbal theme 
itself, and are found not only in one or two connections, but in every 
mood and tense of the verb, including the imperative. In Telugu, 
therefore, the only difference between the imperative and the infinitive 
is, that the latter elides the enunciative « of the former, and substi- 
tutes for it its own distinctive suffix a. Thus, whilst the imperative 
of the verb to open, is in Tamil tixa^ and the infinitive tim-l'k-n ; the 
formative Ich which appears in the Tamil infinitive, and which might 
be supposed to form part of the infinitival suffix, appears in Telugu (in 
its dialectically softened form of ch) not only in the infinitive, but also 
in the imperative and throughout the verb — e.g., texci-ch-a, infinitive, 
to open; texa-ch-%i, imperative, open thou. At the same time, the 
Telugu sign of the dative case Icii or lei is never softened into ch in any 
connection; consequently, there is no possibility of connecting the 
Telugu sign of the infinitive with that of the dati\'^e, Moreover, the 
formative ch is often replaced, especially in the imperative and infini- 
tive, by p — e.g.f nadu-p-a, infinitive, to walk, instead of naiu-ch-a, 
corresponding to the colloquial Tam. nada~lch~a, and the classical Tam. 
n<xda-pp-a, of which the imperative and also the theme is nada. 
Hence, it cannot he doubted that the Tamil g and hh, and the corre- 
sponding Telugu ch and p, alternating {after i) with Tich and inp, are 
merely formatives, without any special connection with the suffix of the 
infinitive, which is a alone. In most instances in Canarese the forma- 
tives referred to above are discarded altogether, and the a which con- 
stitutes the sign of the infinitive is suffixed to the crude verbal root. 
Thus, whilst the verb ir-u, to be, takes iru-lcJcra for its infinitive in Tamil, 
the simpler and evidently more primitive Canarese infinitive is h'~a. 

Origin, of the Infinitim Strjix ‘ a .’: — I conceive that we may safely 
identify this a with the demonstrative base, W e have seen that most 
of the formatives of nouns were originally demonstratives, appended to 
nouns for the sake of emphasis. To this class belongs especially the 
formative am (a 4- w), which sometimes assumes the shape of an (a + 71), 
and also that of al {a -f 1). We have seen that al, that, and al, not, appear 
to have been derived from a, al being the secondary form constituting 
the word a substantive, and a the primitive base. The same explanation 
seems perfectly fo suit the infinitive in a or al; and whether the nega- 
tive a may safely be derived from the demonstrative a or not, I can 
see no reason for thinking it improbable that the a wdiich forma the 
suffix of the infinitive, and which is consequently to be regarded as 
the formative of a verbal noun, was originally identical with the 
demonstrative. • 
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There cannot be any doubt, I think, that al, the alternative suffix 
of the infinitive, is a secondary form of a. 

Use of the h\piitive. — By Tamil grammarians it is defined to be '^‘the 
verbal participle common to the three tenses ; ” but if we look at its 
force and use, we shall discover, I think, conclusive reasons for regard- 
ing it as a verbal or participial noun. It is not only used as in other 
languages to denote a purpose or end — e.g., var-a (i)hlkc, tell (him) to 
come — but also in such connections as the following; — (1.) The 
majority of Dravidian adverbs are infinitives of neuter verbs — e,g., he 
knocked down, would be in Telugu pada got^enu, in Tamil vira 
■ndn; in which phrases down means to fall — -i.e, so as to fall. Through 
the same idiom dg-a, the infinitive of the verb to become (in Tel. kd 
or gd), is ordinarily added to nouns of quality to convert them into 
adverbs — e.g., 7iandr’-dga, Tam. well, from nandr-u^ good, and dg-a, to 
become. (2.) The infinitive is elegantly used with an imperative signi- 
fication (in accordance with the Hebrew idiom), or rather as a;; opta- 
tive, seeing that it conveys a wish’ rather than a command — e,g., ni vdr-a 
(more frequently vdr-g-a or vdri-y-Q), mayest thou flourish ! The infi- 
nitive of the verb to be, also regularly forms an optative, or polite 
imperative, by being annexed to the future tense of any verb — e.g., 
hyvdy-dga, mayest thou do, from kyvdy, thou wilt do, and dga, to 
become, literally may it be (that) thou wilt do. (3.) It is used as a 
kind of ablative absolute — e.g., porndu vidind’ irnlck-a, hi tdngugi'tay, 
Tam., the sun having arisen, w'hy sleepest thou? In this instance, 
vidind^ irvlih-a (literally to be — having arisen) is in the perfect tense ] 
but irulik-a is not a preterite infinitive, but is the ordinary or aorist 
infinitive of the verb w’-«, to be. (4.) A series of infinitives is often 
elegantly used, somewhat as in Latin, to express minor actions that 
take place contemporaneously with the principal action — e.g* they 
would say in Tamil inugil enmha (whilst the clouds were rising), 
v&mm irul-a (whilst the sky was gathering blackness), marei ^orindu 
pey{y)a (wdiilst the rain was falling abundantly), iirdr tiru-vird nadatti- 
}idrgal (the villagers celebrated their sacred festival). (5.) The redu- 
plication of any infinitive expresses exactly the force of the Latin 
gerund in do — e.g., p8g-a pdg-a, halan hollutti, vires acquirit eundo ; 
more closely, as it goes— as it goes (litenvlly to go— to go) it gathers 
strength. 

These illustrations prove that the Dravidian infinitive, has the force 
of a gerund or verbal participle, or of a verbal noun, as well as that 
of the infinitive properly so called. The ex^ples adduced are all 
from Tamil, but parallel examples could easily be adduced from each 
of the other dialects. 
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Miicli Tise is made in Tamil of a verbal or participial noun ending in 
dal — «.{/., alei-daly a -wandering, from alei, to wander ; vinti-dal, a 
breaking, from miivi, to break. In Canarese tlie final I of tliose and 
similar verbal nouns is unknown — e.g., cde-ta, a wandering ; 7/iirra-ta, a 
breaking. In Telugu also such nouns end in a alone, wnthuut I — e.g., 
compare the Tamil vieg-(t)ial, pasturage, wfith the corresponding Telugu 
mU-a; chet-a, Tel. an act, with kg-dal, Tam. ; and nada-ta, Tel walk, 
conduct, with nada-{t)tal, Tam. Even in Tainil also, nada-{t)ld (Mai. 

altcrriates with 

It has already been stated tliat the verbal noun in «/, with or with- 
out the dative case-sign, is used instead of the infinitive in a in both 
dialects of Canarese and in classical Tamil. In Cund also, it has been 
shown that one of the signs of the infinitive is dlle, amplified from al — 
e.g., cviAlle, to be, -which is evidently identical -with the Tamil verbid noun 
dgal, being — a form often used in the higher dialect as an infinitive, 
bfo-w, as the Dravidiau infinitive undoubtedly partakes of the character 
of a participial or verbal noun, and is considered by native gram- 
marians as a verbal participle or gerund of the three tense.s, as it is 
certain that it is intimately associated with a verbal noun in al, one 
of the most characteristic in the language, and which denotes not the 
abstract idea of the verb, but the act ; and as al in other connections 
has been found to be amplified from a, we seem to be justified in com- 
ing to the conclusion that a, the infinitive suffix, is tlie basis of the al in 
question, and, consequently, that dg-a, to be, is simply an older and 
purer form of dy-aZ, being. 

There is a remarkable, but probably accidental, resemblance to the 
Dravidian infinitive in al, in the Armenian, in which I is the infinitive 
suffix — e.g., her-e-l, to carry (compare Tam. pov-al, bearing or to bear) ; 
ta-l, to give (compare Tam. ta{r)-al, giving or to give, imperative, id). 


EOEMATION OF VERBAL NOUNS. 

Dravidian verbal nouns divide themselves into two classes — viz., 
participial nouns, which are formed from the relative participle of each 
tense, and retain the time of the tense to which they btdong, and 
verbal nouns, projoerly so called, which are always formed directly from 
the theme, and are indeterminate in point of time. 

1. Participial Nouns . — The greater number of nouns of this class 
are formed by suffixing the demonstrative pronouns, or their termina- 
tions, to the present^ and preterite relative participles — e.g,, from 
hygita, that does (the present relative participle of sey, to do), is 
formed hygiTa-(y)'apr, he that does ; seygiva-{v)-al, she that does, &c. 
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of the Gaiiavesy, in va or pa. The Tamil aoristic future in tim, thougli 
a relative participle as well as a future tense, forms no participial 
nouns, probably in consequence of im being in reality a conjunctive 
particle, not a true snfiix of relation. Negative participial nouns of 
each nuiulier and gender are formed exactly like the affirmative parti- 
cipial nouns, by suffixing the various demonstrative terminations to the 
negative, instead of the affirmative, relative participle. These partici- 
pial nouns are declined like other nouns ; nevertheless, being parts of 
the verbs, they have the same power of governing nouns as the verbs 
to which they belong — e.y., vtttei {k)hattinavanuhhi, to him who built 
the house. In these respects all the Dravidian dialects are so perfectly 
agreed that it is needless to multiply quotations. 

There is a peculiarity about the words used as neuter participial 
nouns in Tamil which requires to be noticed. Each of them is used 
in three different significations, viz. — as the third person neuter of the 
verb, as a neuter relative-participial noun, and as a verbal-participial 
noun. T^ins seygixadu in the first connection means it does ; in the 
second, that which does ; in the third, the doing or to do. I have 
termed it in the third connection “ a verbal-participial noun,”^o dis-. 
thiguish it from the ordinary verbal nouns, which are formed from 
the tlieme, lust from participles, and from which the idea of time is 
excluded. It is a verbal noun in use, though participial in origin. I 
am persuaded that of these three senses the original and most correct 
one is the last — ^viz,, that of the verbal-participial noun ; for the 
reiativc-particijnal noun ought by analogy to be seygira-{vyadu, not 
kpipT-adu ; and whilst it is certain that -a participial or verbal noun 
might easily be used as the third person neuter of tSe verb, in accord- 
ance with the analogy of many other languages, it is difficult to see 
how the tliird person neuter of the verb could come to be used so 
regularly as it is as a verbal-participial noun,^ This species of parti- 
cipial noun, though neuter or without personality, -includes the idea of 
time. It has three forms, in accordance with the present, the past, and 
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tlie future tenses of the verb— kugiTatbi, tlio doin^^; icydadu^ 
the having done ; and kyvadu, the being about to do. Each of those 
forms may be pluralised, as far as usage permits, -when it is used as 
the third person neuter of the verb, or as a relative-participial lujun ; 
but -when used abstractly as a verbal-participial noun it is not plural- 
ised. The participial noun formed from the future is one of tlio most 
commonly used forms of the verbal noun in Cauarese — e.y.^ iUj/v-v-cidn, 
or ilivu'd-u, the act of descending, from ifi, to descend. 

Words of this kind have sometimes been called infinitives ; and it 
is true that they may generally be rendered in the infinitive on trans- 
lating them into English — e.r/., appadl seyiyiTudu aan {?/) nlla, Tam. 
(it is) not right to do so. But this is simply biicause the English 
infinitive itself is sometimes used as a verbal noun, and tf) do is 
equivalent to the participial noun, the doing. The phrase might be 
more closely rendered, the doing thus (is) not right. Verbal nouns 
of this class become more allied to infinitives %vhen they are put in the 
dative— e.r/., scygitadii-klcic, for the doing — i,e,, to do. As the pronoun 
itdu becomes in construction adan, so seygivadandac, euphouicaily 
iepijiradar-ku, is more common in written compo.sitions, and considered 
more elegant, than ki/givadu-kku. 

Tamil and Malay^lam alone possess an abstract rclative-partici|)ial 
noun, expressing in the form of a declinable participle the abstract idea 
denoted by the affirmative verb. It is formed by appending mei 
(Mai. ma), the suffix of abstracts, to the present or preterite relative 
participle of any verb— from imlckindr-a, ‘that is' (the present 
relaliive participle of iru^ to be), by the addition of mci, Tamilians form 
inilckindm-mei, being. Negative nouns of this descriptioi^ are also 
formed in Tamil by appending mei to the negative relative participle — 
e.g,, tnt-mei, the not being. These negative participial abstracts are 
in more common use in Tamil than the affirmatives, and are as largely 
used iiirhliilayalam and Telugu as in Tamil. The use of the Tamil 
affirmative mei is confined to classical compositions } but the abstract 
appellative 7ioiins which are formed by annexing 77iid to tlio crude 
verbid theme (<?.«/., ■po'pu-fiiei, patience, from pory, to bear) are much 
used even in the colloquial dialect of Tamil, !is well as in Midiiyalaru 
and all the other dialects in a slightly altered shape. The rcl-.itive- 
participial noun in mei, whilst it is declined like a noun, has the 
govenung power of a verb ; but the corresponding appellative in -mei 
has the force of a substantive only. 

The Tamil suffix is ma in Malayalam, me in Ganarese, mi in 
Telugu. In several of the Scythian tongues we find a suffix used 
which bears a; considerable resemblance to this. The suffix of the 
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participial noun in Finnisli is ma or md: in Esthonian ma is the suffix 
of the iuiliiitive : supines are formed iu Finnish by suffixino- man: the 
Turkish infinitival suffix is mak or mek We may also compare with 
this Dravidian me or mei, the old Greek infinitive in /uv, and sucli 
nouns as ^ro/55-,<ia, and each of which exhibits an old 

participial suffix. 

2 . I'WUd Nouns. — Dravidian verbal nouns are indeterminate with 
respect to tin\e, being formed, not from participles, but from the verbal 
root or tlie formed theme ; and they express the act, not the abstract 
idea, of the verb to which they belong, and hence are called by Tamil 
granuuarians ioril peyar, nouns of operation or employment. Verbal 
7iounB are carefidly to be distinguished from verbal derivatives, or sub- 
stantives derived from verbs. The latter, though derived from verbs, 
are used merely as nouns ; whereas the verbal noun, properly so called 
(like the participial noun), is construed as a verb. As a noun it can 
be used as the nominative of a subsequent verb ; and as a verb it may 
be preceded by a nominative of its owm, and may govern a noun in 
case. In several Dravidian grammars written by Europeans this dis- 
tinction has not been attended to; and Tamil derivative nouns like 
nadei or nadappu^ walk, have been classed with verbal nouns like 
mdakkeii nuulaklmdal, and nadakkal, walking. Though, however, 
each of these words may be translated walking,’ the first two are 
simply substantives; and adjectives, not adverbs, must be used to 
qualify them ; whereas nadakhudal, the corresponding noun of opera- 
tion, is a true verbal noun, and is qualified by adverbs, precisely as 
the verb itself, ncula, to walk, would be. Thus, we can say nMi{y)dy 
nadakkudal, acting or walking justly ; but we could not use the 
adverb nkU{y)dy to qualify either nadappn or nadei. It w'ould be 
necessary to qualify those w'ords by the adjectival form ntdi<^)dm.a, 
there being nearly the same difference between nadappu and nadakku- 
dal that there is in English between behaviour and behaving. • 

A verbal noun iu gei ox kkei is often used in Tamil— e.y., irukkei, 
the being ; seygei, the doing ; but though this is used as a verbal 
noun — e.ff., appadi irnkkei-{y)-dl, seeing that it is so, more literally 
througlx its being so, yet the forms which are most commonly used as 
verbal nouns, and which have the best claim to that character, are 
those wdiicli terminate in al — e.g., sey{y)-al, or key-dal^ doing ; nadakh- 
al, or nadakkudal, walking. Whether the suffix appended be al or 
dal, it is generally suffixed, not to the crude root, but to the formed 
verbal theme — i.e., to that which forms the basig of the infinitive and 
of the aoristic future^Ag'., the verbal noun that is formed from irm, 
to be, is not ir-al, but iru-kk-al, being; and from swt^-a, to walk, is 
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formed not na-d-al, but mda~kk~aL Kotwitlistan cling tliis, nl or dal 
is sometimes added directly to tlie ultimate base — e-f/., not only have 
we or pdgu-dal, going, but also po-dcd ; and not only ag-al or 

dfjii-dal, becoming, but also d-dal. Probably, however, in these in- 
stances the right explanation is, that the formative g ctf pv-ga and 
d-gv has been softened by use. The d of dal is clearly a formative 
of the same character and force as the g of gei or Ichei; and this is 
proved by the circumstance that the d is doubled and converted into 
it when the verb becomes a transitive instead of an intransitive, or 
when euphonic considerations recpiiro — c.g., comjs, btTct-dnL intran- 
sitive, a being curtailed, with Icvvei-thd, transitive, a curtailing. It 
is evident that this d is not intended iu any way to denote the pre- 
terite tense; for the verbal noun iu dal is as indeterminate with 
respect to time as that in al or that in gd, khi; and the corresponding 
Telugu forms arc ta and dam-u — e.g., chegii-fa or chhu-bh more 
commonly cheya-dawru, doing. Tlie distinction whicli has been shown 
to exist between verbal nouns, properly so called, generally endhig in 
al, and derivative nouns, furnishes, I conceive, some confirmation of 
the hypothesis that al, the Tamil suffix of verbal nouns, is a secondary 
form of a, the sign of the infinitive. It is remarkable that I or al is 
used also in Mongolian as a formative of verbal nouns — e.g., c'hidal, 
ability, from c/iicZa/iM, to be able. 

3, Derivative ddouns or Yerhal Derivatives. — It seems scarcely 
necessary to enter into the investigation of the formatives of verhed 
derivatives, or substantives derived from verbs, most of those formatives 
being merely euphonic, and their mimber iu the various dialects, 
particularly in Tamil, being very groat It may be desirable, how- 
ever, ^to direct the reader’s attention to the more characteristic and 
interesting modes in which the Dravidian languages form nouns of 
this cla.‘!S, 

(i.) The first class of derivative nouns (if indeed it is correct to 
consider them as derivatives) consists in those that are identiiral with 
verbal themes — e.g., compare ImU-u, a tie, and kutt-n, to tie. 

(ii.) >Some verbal themes become nouns by the doubling and liardea- 
ing of the final consonant— e.^., erutt-u, a letter, from enid-a, to write; 
pdtt-'u, a song, from to sing. This is especially a Tamil metliod 

of forming derivative nouns, for some of the corresponding Telugu 
nouns are formed differently ;; and where they do resemble the Tamil, 
the resemblance consists only in the hardening, and not also in the 
doubling, of the final ^consonant — e.g., p&ta, Tel. a song, from pM-n, 
to sing. Telugu differs also from Tamil in changing the final or 
enunciative u of the verbal root into a. Compare jfiay (Tam. 
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au-u), ironi to piay. Tiie Tamil mode of doubling, as well as 
hardening, the final consonant, seems most in accordance with Dra- 
vidian analogy ; for it is when a sonant is doubled that it is naturally 
converted into a surd, and when it is not doubled, it should be pro- 
nounced as a sonant. 

It is remarkable how 
Dravidian final consonants, 
tival relation to succeeding 
verbs intu transitive? 


many purposes are served by the doubling of ; 
(i.) It places substantives in an adjec- 
substautives ; (ii.) it converts intransitive 
(iii.) it forms a sign of the preterite tense ; and 
(iv. ) it forms derivative nouns from verbal themes. 

(iii.) A very interesting mode of forming derivatives is that of 
lengthening the included vowel of monosyllabic verbal roots— e.y., in 
Tamil, from to suffer, comes pdd-'H, suffering; from 7 nm, to 

glitter, comes a star. Nor is this method found only in the 

classics ; it appears in words of the most familiar class— c.y., ud/d'-w, 
the tongue, from naJd-ii, to lick. Tamil simply lengthens the root 
vowel in forming derivatives of this class, and leaves the final con- 
sonant unchanged ; but Telugu and Canarese harden the final conso- 
nant, in addition to lengthening the root vowel — e.y,, from pad-u, to 
suffer, they form not but suffering. See the section on 

“Eoots.” 

4. Abstract nouns are formed from verbal themes by suffixing mei 
— e.y., por«-7n(!/, endurance, from porw, to bear. The same suffix forms 
abstracts also from nouns of quality or relation and pronominals — e.g,, 
peni-'inei, greatnes.s, from per-it, great, and tMi-mei, nature, quality, 
from Uoi, self, literally self-ness. This suffix is in Telugu mi — e.g., 
hdi-mi, ^’^alth, from kalii-gii, to accrue. 

5, Many nouns are formed from veibs in Tamil by suffixiijg am, 
and at the same time doubling- and hardening the final consonant of 
the verbal theme, ug being the equivalent of g, iid of d, nd of d, and 
mh of 1), ng on being doubled becomes Me, nd becomes it, tid becomes 
tt, and ml) becomes ptp — from tdkg-%i, to sleep, is formed tdkh-nm, 
sleep ; from tirund-ti, to become correct, comes tirutt-am, a correction ; 
from idnil-u, to dig, comes (I think) tdti-am, a garden; and from 
virumh-u, to desire, comes virupp-am, a desire. In most instances the 
Telugu (and the Canarese always) rejects the final m, pf the nouns of 
this class — e.g., Mg-u, Teh sleep, instead of' the Tarnff tdlham. 
Though the final consonant, if g, d, b (or their . equivalents), is always 
doubled before this am in Tamil and Malay^aipy verbal' themes which 
end in other consonants often become no'uns ■by^.imply annexing am-—- 
e.g., ugar-am, height, from upar, to'-be hi^, dffdm, depth, from d;\ to 
be deep. Mr Edkins connects this m with l4ie :'ni. used iu Hebrew 

‘ ■ ' ' 1‘ a' ^ 1 . ' ' i - ' - ' ® 
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action, from to do ,* it is nasalised to hgel—e.g., M-{ii)gei, heat, 
from Mg, to burn ; or it is doubled and hardened into Mai — e.g., 
padu-hkei, a bed, from to lie. The corresponding Gamirese 

formatives are he or ge, •vvitli not unfrcqucntly tlie prefix of an euphonic 
i The Telugu nouns which take this formative terminate in ka or ki 
— e.g., eli-ka, government, from el-u, to govern, and tmi-ki, residence, 
from uiglu, to be, to dwell. 

ii. The cl formative is in Tamil di — e.g., kedu-di, min, from ked-n, 

to spoil. Being doubled and hardened it becomes Iti — e.g., u}}ar-Ui, 
sensibility, from linear, to feel, to be sensible. This it is generally 
softened into chi — e.g., (instead of hi Mala} 4 |am 

pugar-clid), praise, from pugar, to praise. This formative is t instead of cl 
in Canarese and Telugu. It appears in Canarese under the forms of ta 
and U — e.g., hogal-te, pi*aiso, from hogcil (Tam. piigar), to praise ; 
kAy-ta, producing fruit, from kdy, to fruit. In Telugu we find ta or 
ta and ti or — e.g., edasa-ta, fatigue, from alay-u {alas~u), to be 
tired ; tvgd-i, food, eating, from tin, to eat ; 'm'l-tn, a lid, from md-yu, 
to shut ; and nadi-ti, conduct, from nadu-cim, to walk, 

iii. The 5 formative is in Tamil generally softened into v-rie., n or 
mt — c,-v., kel-vi, hearing, from kel) to hear, and muTei-vu, concealment, 
from marei, to conceal. In some instances, however, h is euphonised 
into mh (mbu) — e.g., vP.-mlm, the Margosa tree, from ve~y, to be umbra- 
geous j pd-mbu, a snake, from p>d-y, to spring, b cannot retain its 
proper sound before a vowel, and when single either becomes v or mb; 
and that the vii w'hich is so common a formative in each Dravidiau 
dialect was softened from bu, appears from the circurastanco that when 
it is doubled it becomes — e.g., nada-ppit^, a walking, iru-ppu, a 
being, md-ppu, o,ld age. In Telugu this formative is vu, vi, or pu — 
e.g., cJid-vu, death, ixomcha-chclm, to die (corresponding Tam. and Gan. 

from, id) j dign~m, the bottom, from diy-u, to descend 3 teli-vi, 
understanding, from teli-yu, to know 3 cMru-pn, nearness, from ehPr-u, 
to draw near 3 weeping, from Mii-chu, to cry (corresponding 

Tam. afOrppu, from ara), Canarese generally uses in this connection 


'..g., being, corresponding to the Tamil iru-ppu — 
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but sometimes it uses also p% — e.g.^ Udu-vu^ or Ud^i~pu, an open 
, space. 

7. A few derivative nouns are formed in Tamil and Malayaiam by 
affixing certain particles, originally independent nouns with a meaning 
of their own, which in process of time have come to be used convention- 
ally. Such derivatives would naturally be considered compounds, were 
it not that the meaning of the second member of the compound is more 
or less in abeyance. Thus by suffixing hart, the ordinary meaning of 
which is ‘ an eye,’ but which in the classics means also * place,’ and is 
the ordinary classical sign of the locative case, Tamil forms idu-(Jc)han, 
('ppression, from id-u, to press, also nvu-lmn, poverty, from j/iuii, to 
suffer. These words are used only in the classical dialect, but there are 
derivative nouns largely used in the colloquial dialect, which are 
formed by affixing pdd-Uf a condition of being, from pad-u, to experi- 
ence, and mAnmif perhaps meaning originally likeness, from mdn-u, to 
be like, but, as actually used, merely a formative suffix, without any 
very definite meaning of its own— e.y., hattu-{p)pMu, a compact, from 
Icattu^ to tie; sh'-mdnam^ junction, from hr, to join; also hattVr-mdnam, 
building, from hattu, in the sense of ‘ build.’ To these may be added 
words terminating in agam, house, place — e.g., vdnagam (vdn-agam) = 
vdn-mn or vdti, the sky ; veiyagcm (vei-(y)agam) = m-(y)aOT or the 
earth (from vet, to place, vei-gu, to rest). I have a suspicion, however, 
that in these eases the words end simply in am, and that g is inserted 
euphonically, as is certainly the case in the colloquial pronunciation of 
some words — e.g,, andrddam, daily, which is commonly mispronounced 
andrddagam/ lanjam (a word borrowed from Telugu), a bribe, mis- 
pronounced Innjagam. Dr Gundert derives from this agam the 
Malaya]ani ndragam, an orange tree, .literally, fragrance-holdejjif, from 
oidv-u, Tam.-Mal. to be fragrant, Sans, ndranga. 

The following will be found, I think, a complete list of Tamil 
derivative nouns formed by suffixing formative particles. ? do not 
include in this list any participial nouns, whether derived from 
verbs or from appellatives, or any verbal nouns, properly so called, 
or any nouns of agency, a class of nouns which will be considered 
further on. The nouns in the list are derivative substantives; but 
there are three classes even of these which are nqt included — viz., 
nouns which are absolutely identical with verbal roots — e.g., rddu, 
length, from ntd^i, to be long ; nouns which are formed by doubling 
the final consonant of verbal roots e.gr., eruUm, a letter, from 
er%d%, to write; and nouns which are formed by lengthening the 
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class of derivative nouns -wliicli are formed by moans of an addition 
to the root. The addition too is not one of an independent 
^ord — in which event we should have a new compound noun — but 
that of a mere particle, a relic doubtless of some old independent 
word, bxit at present holding the meaner position of a suffix, either 
without any meaning at all, or without any definite meaning now dis- 
coverable. A very large number of the nouns belonging to this class 
are used also as verbs. Though verbal derivatives in origin, and still 
used as such, they have become also secondary verbal themes. I have 
excluded such nouns as far as possible, retaining only those which are 
either never used as verbal themes, or at least very rarely. I have 
preferred also nouns derived, by the addition of a formative, from 
older nouns, where such could be had, to nouns derived from verbs, 
for the purpose of keeping the list as clear as possible from verbal 
nouns, properly so called. 


Formative. 


mag-a, a child. mag (pi. mulckal). 

set/{y)-a, to do ; type of infi- sey, to do. 
nitive, probably an old 
verbal noun. 

swr-d, the shark. probably Jiir-u, quick, 

vir-d, a festival. to keep awake, 

kar-if charcoal. black. 

sSr-i, a village. sir, to join. 

the waxing or waning p/r, other, after; 
moon. to be born. 

tol{l)-ei, trouble. tol, old. 

nan-gu, goodness. vial {nan), good. 

piva-fju, afterwards. piT~a {=pin), after. 

kira-iigii, a root. hir-a ( = Hr), below. 

tt-iigii, evil. tt, bad. 

kiru-khi, craziness, hivu-lcisu, giddy. 

hodu-lckit, a sting. probably crooked, 

..cruel' " 

panidi-gei, a feast, pandu, Tam. ancient ; 

pandv., Tel. to be ripej 
to be accomplished ; 
ul fci mate root par-u, old. 
tiri~gei, a mHl. tiri, to turn. 

M-ngei, heat. hdy, to burn. 

parvriihei, a pebble, a grain par-ic, large ( = 
of rice. 

vdr-hhei, felicity (il-vdr-lckei, vdr, to flourish, 
domestic life ; il, house). 
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pa-i% moss, sea-weed. 
horu-nji, a slirub. 


\pA-vv., to spread. 

1 1cor-m, tender {koni-ndu, 
a tender twig). 
iTei-clichi, flesh. ivei, to flow, issue, 

t tari-sa, fallow land. tari, to remain. 

\a7nei-chchu, th.6 office of a to settle, 

minister. 

poli-^eij interest. poli^ to increase. 

pacla-d'i^ chaff. = padar, chaff, the same. 

kata-tidi, a spoon, a trowel. = haxa-nei, the same, 
Icum-chi, pincers. • huTa-ndu, to be crooked, 

from huv-u^ short. 

blindness, v tender. , i 

%rii-di, strength. ur-u, to be strong. I 

tndiy^ lizard. the same. 

paru-Ui, cotton. par-xi, to expand. I 

paru-du, deiect. par-ii, old. ;] 

maru~iulu, medicine. mar-ii, sweet-smelling, i 

/i;?zr 2 j-<# 2 i,youngshootofpalm. Jcuru, tender. ' 

irti-dei, a lie. lir-u, to swerve. ' 

hura-ndei, an infant. j Jciir-a, young. i 


[Euphonic changes of the formatives di, die, and 
(fei, after consonants.] 

Mt-cid (jedn-di), a spectacle. Mt},, to see. 
th'-d!icld (tir-di), intelligence. Hr, to ascertain. 
ural-chchi{iiird-di), i^^hivling ttral, to whirl , 
oian-dri a benefit, nalygood. 

ver-ti {vel-di), victory. lyel, to conquer. 

piqiar-chcld^imgar-di^pr^ki^o pugar, to praise. 
dt-chi {dl-di), possession. dl, to possess. 

dt-ti (dl-di), a woman. dl, a person. 

pet-tei (peti-dei), a hen. pen, female. 

parat-tei (parand-dei), shag- parmidu, to scratch. 

giness. • 

ion-dei (tol^dei), the throat. H, to perforate. 

dt-tei (dn~dd), uncleanness, dn, flesh. 

had-an, debt (^Icai^mn). harsh! kad-a, to 

pass over. 

uT-an, virtue (^at^gm). to cut, to define. 
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Formative. 


hv, usage. mra, ancient? 

pawr&it, quality. jocw.i, fit for use. 

en-huj a bone. - elum-hu, the same. 

whu a vein, fibre. =7nwv fibre. 

haughtiness, oppres- id-u, to press. 

sion. 

pj)u seva-pjytf', redness. se, severed, 

Tiovu-pp^i, blackness. /rar-i*, black. 

2 opei kala- 2 .pei, a plough. = hcda-m^ a vessel. 

am par-am, a ripe fruit, mature. 

7ia^-a77i, a benefit. 7ia^, good. 

[Illustrations of nouns ending in which double and 
harden the final consonant of the root before a77i.] 

kk + am Akk-am, increase. Ag-u, to become. 

= M + am vikhanif a swelling. vtng-v,^ to swell. 

= c/ic/i + am achch-am, fear. to fear. 

: tt + avi k4tt-am, a company. htd-u, to join. 

= tt + am t6ft-am, a garden ( = tod-u), tond-u, to dig. 

= it + am vditt-am, swimming. ntnd'Uy to swim. 

=pp-ir am viriipp-amt a desire. vimmb-Uf to desire. 

dm hur-Am, a compsxnj. to gather together 

mei mutei-mei^ order. muTei^ a turn. 

ei-mei, closeness. ei, to be close (the num- 

ber five). 

Ay kur-Ay, a tube. comp, kur-i, a hole. 

a mat. to spread^ 

tp' suil-ar^ brightness. md~u, to be hot. 

pud-ar, a thicke’t. P’^^d-u, new, fresh. 

ar pug-Ai\ fog. pug~\i^ to enter. 

ir kid-ir, cold. comp, kul-i, to bathe. 

a finger-nail. ■m/Z-'W, to shed. 

rei kudi-rei, a ]xo-£%(i. /cMtil-'g to leap ? 

[I do not include amongst the followhig nouns end- 
ing in al verbal nouns proi)orly so called, which 
retain the force of a verb, and may bo preceded , 
^ by a nominative. The nouns I cite as specimens 
are secondary forms of still more primitive 
nouns I or else tlie verbs from which they are 
formed are uncertain.] 

al ' P6i-(j/y<2l, a boy ( = 2 )eid-al). j pei~paiu^ green, fresh. 

ud-alf the body. ; ud-u^ to put on. 

pus-<ilf a hurricane ( = puyal). | puy^ to seize ? 
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Fohmativjs. 


ISToot. 


ur-al, a mortal 
vay-al, a rice field. 
vm}.d-alf sediment at bottom 
of tanks. 


= %ir-cm, strength, 
'vei, to place ? 


sud-alei, a burning ground, sitd-u, to burn. 
mar-alei, childhood, mar-a, young, 

vidud-ald { -vidu4tal), re- wd-w, to leave, 
lease).* 

a cloud. comp, to fold up, 

■ as a flower its petals, 
a cradle. = tott-i, a trough. 

vittil, a grasshopper, vett-u, to cut, to clip ? 

alg-ul, the female waist. alg-u^ to diminish (ulti- 
mate base not). 
huru-vi, a small bird. hu7'-u, small, tender. 

tura-vii, a large well. comp, tiiveii a ford. 

ida-vei, a lane. comp, id-am, place, 

para-wi, a large bird. par-a, to fly. 

id-ar, a petal of a flower. ? 

a fort ditch. = , to dig. 

ad-al, skin. ? 

a/'-iil, grace. ar-u, to trickle down, to 

be precious. 

2 Mr-ul, substance, wealth. por-«, to unite with. 
nr-ulei, a wheel. = nr-ul, a wdieel, i 

hbi,a-TU, a well. = Ichyi, a well, a mine ? 

veli-Tii, paleness. ve(., white. 


4, Nouns of Agency . — The participial nouns of the Dravidian lan- 
guages are largely used as nouns of agency but such noujis are also 
formed in each of the Dravidian dialects in a more direct and primitive 
manner by suffixing i to the verbal root — e.g.^ «w(>?)-'i (Tam. and Can.), 
an eater, frojix itu, to eat ; hoHf)-i (Tam. and Can.), a killer, from. Icol, 
to kill The Dravidian languages in borrowing feminine derivative 
.nouns from Sanskrit, change the final t of the Sanskrit feminine 
into short i~e.g., sunda-rt, Sans, a fair woman, becomes sundarL 
But this final i of feminine derivatives, which is directly borrowed 


* Talei, head, place, is a good deal used in the classical dielect as a sign of 
the locative case; but the other, words epding seem to show that 

vidudahi is formed, not from but from vi/jtvdal-d. The form vidudid 

is a verbal noun, properly so caU^df ih' ecfni^toplk use. 
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irora banskrifc, is not to be confounded -witb tlie more distinctively 
Dravidian i, by suffixing which nouns of agency or operation are 
formed, without reference to gender, whether masculine, feminine, or 
neuter. It is also to be distinguished from the i which in Sanskrit is 

sometimes used as a suffix of nouns of agency, generally masculines 

e.g., lidr-tr-n, a doer, Jcav-i-s, a poet, literally, a speaker, in bnrroiving 
which from Sanskrit, the Dravidiau languages invariably reject the 
sign of the nominative, and use the crude theme {e.g., hivl) instead. 

Possibly i, the Dravidian suffix of nouns of agency, may have spj-nng 
from the same origin as the i by ivliich similar nouns are sometimes 
formed in Sanskrit ; but it appears certain that it has not been directly 
borrowed from Sanskrit, and it does not appear even to have been 
mtroduced into the Dravidian languages in imitation of it. Its 
independence of a direct Sanskrit origin will sufficiently appear from 
the following statement of the manner in which it is used. 

(1.) Dravidian nouns of agency formed by suffixing z, are destitute 
of gender; their gender depends entirely upon the connection-e.r/. 
pane%-{y)4r-i, Tam. a Palmyra climber (from paHc?:, a Palmyra, and 
tt-u, to climb), may be considered as masculine, because men only are 
climbers of the palmyra ; Tam. a native spade, a hoe (from 

ground, and vett-u, to dig or cut), is in like manner neuter 
by the necessity of the case ; but both these nouns, and all similar 
nouns, when regarded from a grammatical point of view, are destitute 
of gender in themselves, and may be applied at discretion to objects of 
any gender. 

(2.) Nouns of agency may be formed in tliis manner from primitive 
nndenved nouns, as well as from verbal roots-e.^„ oMM-i, Tam. i 

chair, literally that which has four feet, from ndZ-w, four, ai'tl U! -i 
foot. ^ <■ • ; - o , < 

(3 ) When nouns of agency are formed from verbs, the suffin is often 
added, not to the crude root, hut to the coiijugational theme, or that 
form of the root which appears in the infinitive and in the aorist— 
e.g., ting-i, Ham. (as well as an eater. 

’’T” this siiffiic as a true and ancient 

Dravidian form, and as not directly borrowed from Sanskrit, whatever 
may have been its ulterior relation to it. oonsists in the very extensive 

nrt u T™" ““fc. 

It appems in the names of plants and animals, in the names of many 
0 . he objecte of nature, m old compounds, in proverbs, in nicknames 

he very highest and in the very lowest oonnections, and to a much 
larger extent in all these varieties of use. than in m. . 
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following Tamil examples cannot be supposed to have been derived 
from Sanskrit precedents ; — hal{t)4, euphorbia, from Tcaly toddy, sweet 
sap ; veliiyi, silver, from vel, to be white ; pul-i, the cheetah, or 
leopard, from pul, small ; iliy a person or thing that has nothing, from 
il, not ; ilr-i, the sea, from dr-u, to be deep. Compare also the follow- 
ing compounds : vari-h&tt-iy a guide, literally, a way-shower ; vdmm- 
hdd-i, the lark, literally the heaven-singer ; tottdl-vd^-i, tlie sensitive 
plant, literally, if (one) touch, the witherer, or as we should prefer to 
say, touch-mc-aiid-I-wither. 


Advebes. — It is unnecessary in a work of this kind to enter into 
tlie investigation of the Dravidian adverbs, for, properly speaking, the 
Dravidian languages have no adverbs at all. Every word that is used 
as an adverb in the Dravidian languages is either a noun, declinable or 
indeclinable, or a verbal theme, or the infinitive or gerund of a verb ; 
and illustrations of the manner in which those words acquire an ad- 
verbial force and of their use will be found in the ordinary grammars 
of each of the Dravidian dialects. Much use is made in each of the 
dialects of a peculiar style of adverb formed by means of reiterative, 
mimetic syllables, to which is added the verbal participle saying, or 
the infinitive to say, or so as to say. Thus mada-mada{v)endru idi 
virundadUy Tam. it thundered terribly, literally, the thunderbolt fell, 
saying mada-mada. These mimetic adverbs may be invented at 
pleasiire, though some of them are so commonly used that they have 
acquired a place in dictionaries. 
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The comparison of the woras of If 
so loose a manner, without cloiinite' 
dialectic changes, and to the neglect of the 
forms and structure, that this branch 
undeserved disgrace. A comparative vocabulary 
prepared, appears to me to be of much les 
a comparative grammar, 
get corrupted in the lapse of time, an 
after another, till the original 
declensional and conjugational forms~the bone= 
language— retain for ages both their shape and the 
greater persistency. Nevertheless, I regard the cc 
when careMly and cautiously conducted, as an im 
determination' of lingual affinities; and it will be : 
the following vocabularies bear independent testii 
degree, to the same result at which we arrived by 
parison- viz., that the Dravidian idioms exhibit ti 
deep-sea.ed connection with IAm-San.riaut —tin 
mother-tongue of the Indo-European family -w 
time the traces they exhibit of relationship to th. 
bcythian group, especially to the Ugrian tommes 
closer, more distinctive, and more essontlnl “ ’ 


anguages used to be conducted in 
principles, without regard to 
comparison of grammatical 
of philology long fell into not 
however carefully 
philological value than 
Isolated nouns and verbs are very apt to 
id to adopt one jihaso of meaning 
meaning is overlaid or forgotten : whilst 


SECTION I.— INDO-EIJEOPEAN AFFINITIES. 


. INHEBTEDXESS OF SAIfSKElT TO THE DEAVIDIAH LANG 

Before entering upon the comparison of Dravidian witl,^ 
word,, xt rs de^abla to diaeutangla tlxo s„,,jcot Ll l 
qooBkon, by a ptelmkary ejEamiaation of Jrd, whiob -I 
have be™ borrowed by Saoakrit from the Dravidian A 
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liavc long felt persuaded that some words of Dravidiaii origin haTe 
found their way into Sanskrit vocabularies; and I have no doubt that 
a still larger ninnber of words have been introduced into Sanskrit from 
various other extraneous sources. I have already discussed the ques- 
tion (in Part I, on “Sounds”) whether it was from the Dravidian 
languages that the Sanskrit derived its “cerebral” or lingual con- 
sonants. 

There is probably almost as large a proportion of Dravidian words 
in Sanskrit, as of British words in English ; but this probability has 
generally remained unnoticed ; and wherever any word was found to 
be the common property of the Sanskrit and any of the Dravidian 
tongues, it was at once assumed to be a Sanskrit derivative. Doubt- 
less, the number of Sanskrit derivatives, properly so called, which have 
been introduced into the Dravidian languages, is very great ; but those 
words are almost always recognised and admitted to be derivatives by 
Tamil and Telugu lexicographers, and carefully distinguished from 
national or native Dravidian words. In a few cases, as might be 
expected, but in a few cases only, some doubt exists whether a par- 
ticular word was borrowed by the Sanskrit from the Tamil, or by the 
Tamil from the Sanskrit. Sanskrit lexicographers and grammarians 
were hot always so discriminate as* their Dravidian brethren ; and if 
any writer had happened to make use of a local or' provincial word, 
that is, a word belonging to the vernacular of the district in which he 
resided (and it was natural that such words should occasionally be 
used, for variety of metre or some other cause, especially after Sanskrit 
had ceased to be a sp(.)ken tongue), every such word, provided only it 
were found written in Sanskrit characters, was forthwith set down in 
the vocabularies as Sanskrit. Somo. words of Greek or Eonmn origin, 
such as denarius, doa, yj-Trrov (in the sense of a minute of a degree), 
and even the Greek names of the signs of the Zodiac, have found their 
way into Sanskrit. If so, it may safely be concluded that ■a more con- 
siderable number of words belonging to the old Dravidian vernaculars 
must have obtained a footing in the Sanskrit vocabularies. 

The grounds or conditions on which I think any word contained in 
the Sanskrit lexicons may be concluded to be of Dravidian origin, are 

^nsTolloWS;;'----.''.: - V n 

(i.) When the word is an isolated one in Sanskrit, without a root 
and without derivatives, but is surrounded in the Dravidian languages 
with collateral, related, or derivative words ; (ii.) when Sanskrit pos- 
sesses other words exjiressing the same idpea, whilst the Dravidian 
tongues have the one in question alone ; (iii.) when the word is not 
found in any of the Indo-European tongues allied to Sanskrit, but 
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IS iGuna in every JJravidian dialect, however rude j (iv.) when the 
derivation which the Sanskrit lexicograjihers have attributed to the 
word is evidently a fanciful one, whilst Dravidian lexicographers 
deduce it from some native Dravidian verbal theme of the 'same or 
a smilar signification, from which a variety of words are found to be 
derived; (v.) when the signification of the word in tlie Dravidian 
languages is evidently radical and physiological, whilst tlie Sanskrit 
signification is metaphorical, or only collateral; (vj.) when native 
Tamil and Telugu scholars, notwithstanding their high estimation of 
Sanskrit, as the language of the gods and the mother of all literature 
classify the word in question as a purely Dravidian one;~.when any 
of these reasons is found to exist, and more especially when several 
or all of them coincide, I conceive we may safely conclude the wmrd in 
question to be Dravidian, not a Sanskrit derivative. 


Words prohahhj lorroioed hy Sanslcrit frou the Dravidkm tongues. 

alM, a mother. ^ For the wide Scythian relationship of this word, and 
proof of its derivation by the Sanskrit from the Indian vernacu- 
lars, see the list of Scythian Affinities. ‘‘Apparently a foreign 
word.'’— -Williams’ Sans. Diet. Comp. Acca Larentia, Lat. 

: Mother of the Lares. . 

mt4, aiti, a mother, an elder sister, a mother’s elder sister. See 
Scythian Affinities. “Probably a word borrowed from the 

Deccan.”— Williams’ Sans. Diet. 

a jungk, a forest. The root of this word is represented by 
Sanskrit pandits to be af, to room, because a forest is a place 
where people and aniniaJs roam, which is evidently a laiiciM 
derivation All the Dravidian languages contain a primary 
root a* the radical signification of which is nearness, closo- 
ne^; and this monosyllabic root is modified and expanded so 
as to signify every variety of closeness. Amongst other .lerived 
words we have in Tamil a^ar, to be crowded, to grow thick 

dS'Tl » fOMt); and there can ho little 

doubt that It w^ from this verbal root, not from any native 
Sansknt on% that afam (in Tamil and Telugu adii) was 
derived. Even the formative m is one which is distinctively 
Ulvi, Tam. hearing, from kS;, to hear. 

from" 

arehot'lw^ 



SANSKRIT, 

question is, which is the orig 
netted with a family of roots, 
in signification to that of a nai 
<o>-ei, to embrace, to tie; a 7 i-i, 
m-u, to touch. The derivatio 
Dravidian root is, therefore, mi 
Sanskrit pandits ha,vp. 


xuiiui word is con^ 

each of which has a real affinity 

fonsidered as a fastening-,.^,, 
'0 put on ; aoycwu, to cleave to ; 
a of the Sanskrit word from this 

•eh more natural than that which 

' derives (after 

parni) from the root ar, the 
, he supposes, to fit. He corn- 
ice. The Dravidian derivation seems to 

?c- cmha. This word is found 
stern Indo-European dialects— e.y,, Old 
scan amma; Icelandic amnia, grand- 
nurse. Notwithstanding this, it has 
HS in the Dravidian languages, that I 
It Dravidian. See illustrations of its 
m the Scythian Affinities 
Compare Tel. a wife’: a femi- 


'to to Th. ’ r’ Icat 

to go. The corresponding Dravidian word is in Tamil hadt 

the root meaning of which appears to be ‘ excessive.’ Dr Biihler 

1 ' t, • ^ mooted in .Sanskrit, and is 

^'t pnou. unlikely to have been borrowed from the Dravidian 
igmes . and yet it can scarcely be doubted, I think, that its 
only are the direct derivatives of this 
...j-wii in Sanskrit, bS: collateral 
very abundant, whereas in Saa- 
. ifaad-u, T&m.f to^^be sharp, is 
roots which are united together by a family 
- ^ . mice. Some of those are Ud-n-gu, to make haste: 

to cut, to reprove; &ad-i (with another formative), to 
bite; I-cm, probably identical with curry; /cadu-/cadu (a 
mimetic word), to appear angry ; Mdii, and also iadam, Jcudaru 
a forest. Moreover, the Sanskrit hatuka, pungent, appears to 
have been derived from the Tamil hadugu, mustard. Nouns 
formed from verbal themes in this manner, by suffixing the for- 
mative hu, pronounced gu, are exceedingly abundant in Tamil, 
any practical art, mechanical or fine; a^mned derivation M, to 
sound, to count. Tamil makes use of the same word (laid for 


word more numerous in Tamil than 
themes and meanings are also 
skrit no correlative root exists, 
one of a cluster of 
resembla 
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/caM), but includes in tlie signification every science, as well as 
every art. We cannot, I tbink, doubt the deri\'ati()}i of hdel 
or kald from the primitive Dravidian root kal, to learn (another 
derivative of which is hahi, learning). The other meaning.s of 
the Sanskrit word Jcald are so entirely unconnectocl with this, 
that it is evident that two difierent words spelled in tlie same 
manner (one of them Di’avidian) have erroneously been sup- 
posed to be one and the same. 

'er-'i, turmeric, also the river Iviveri (Cauvory), (from its inuldy 
colour) assumed root hiv, to paint. Greek name of the smne 
river, Possibly this word may be of Sanskrit origin. 

I may suggest, however, the possibility of the origin of tiie 
name of the river Kaveri, from the Dravidian Mvi, red ochre, 
or h% [Icd-vu), a grove, and Tel, a river, or iV-?', Tam. a 
sheet of -water. A celebrated temple on the banks of the river 
exhibits this latter word viz., Tiruvanei-(7r)^-d, near Trichin- 
^ opoly, Hhe sacred grove of the elephant.' 

h liousej related words hitira, huidm, also hutjra, a cottage, a 
hut, and Imturdha^ a family : assumed derivation kut^ to be 
crooked. There can be little doubt of the derivation aikuta-m, 
a water-pot, from kut, crooked ; but the other words are’ pro- 
bably of Dravidian origin. In Tamil hidi means a house, a 
habitation; root hid, to be together, a lengthened form of 
which i^ kdd, to come together : related Tamil words are kudil 
and kudisei, a hut ; a provincial form of the latter of which is 
kachchn. In Tel. and Can, gudi means a temple, and gudise. 
Ill Can. also gudasal-u, a hut. In Hindus, guti means a house. ’ 
By native grammarians these words arc considered tef be of 
D^vKhan origin ; and the'existence of the same root in all the 
Finnish tongues favours the supposition that it was not bor- 
rowed by the Dravidian languages from the Sanskrit. Compare 
the fiiniish kota, Cheremiss hida, Mordvin Ostiak chof, 
—each signifying a house. Was the Teutonic coi, cote, &c., also 
^ derived from this same Scythian or Finnish source ? 

?, kwi-i, having a crooked or withered arm, --a cripple ? Compare 
this with kdii, Draw crook-back ; a derivative from ku?^, to ' 
stoop, an undoubtedly Dravidian root, from which it seems pro- 
bable that the Sanskrit kuni or lahii lias been derived, 
a pond or pool, also a bank; assumed derivation kdl-a, to cover. 
Com23are the Tara.^-Mal. hil-am, and the Tel. kol-ahu, a tank, 
a j)Ool. The Tamil hiil-mi, a tank, is derived from kul-i, to 
bathe, ultiinate root kuLu, to be cold, a jiuro Dravidian root. 


w 
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/cufta, l:ut.a, a fort, a stronghold ; assumed derivation hut, to be crooked. 
The Dravidian dialects make use of the same or a similar word 
for a fort, viz., Um in Tel., hOte in Gan., and h&ttei in Tam. 
Tamil having another and very ancient word for a stronghold, 
viz.. ao'Cin, which is certainly a Dravidian root, it might be con- 
jectured that huttei had been borrowed from the Sanskrit. Birt 
wliere did Sanskrit itself obtain this word? Probably from 
a Dravidian root after all ; for we could not desire a better or 
more natural derivation than the Tam. -Mai. hud-ii, a line, a 
diagram, a line of circumvallation, which is sometimes used, 
especially in Malayillam, to denote also a walled town, a fortifi- 
cation — e.g., KoU-hutlu, Mai., Calicut, hddii itself is a verbal 
noun frtnji hod-u, crooked, as in hod^ai-Damir, bad Tamil, lite- 
rally crooked Tamil, hod-u, when used adjectivally, becomes 
Mtt-u. 

hhati'd, hhattd, a couch, a cot ; assumed derivation hhaff, to screen. 
.Compare the Tam. -Mai. hatt-il, a cot, from hatt-ti, to tie or 
bind. The word hatt-u is thoroughly and essentially Dravidian, 
and one which abounds witli derivatives and related words. 

udmt, several, various, multiform. ITo good Sanskrit derivative for this 
' word can be assigned. Bopp derives it from certain assumed 
obsolete demonstratives signifying this and that. 

May it not have been derived from the Dravidian 7idhu (class. 
Tam. ndn-giC), four, this numeral being constantly used in the 
Dravidian languages to signify several, various, or an indefinite 
number of moderate extent? By a corresponding usage the 
numeral ten is taken to represent any largo indefinite number. 
T^us a Tamilian will say, I was told so and so by four persons 
— i.e., by several persons; or, We must do as ten pcopte do — 
i.e., as the world does, A numeral adjective n&ld (from oidl-u, 
four), is occasionally used in Tamil to signify various-, though 
liteiully meaning fourfold. The Tamil Dictionary gives us, as 
an instance of the use of ndld, one which is identical with the 
instance of the use of ndnd given in the Sanskrit Dictionaries, 
viz., ndid vidam, in various ways, literally in a fourfold way ; 
with which compare the Sanskrit fidnd rndha^ in various ways. 
It must be mentioned, however, that Tarailians consider this ndld 
a mistake for the Sanskrit ndnd. With respect to the Dravidian 
relationship of this word, the testimony of Tamil usage, such 
as it is, stands alone; for in the Tamil dictionaries, and also in 
the Canarese and Telugu dictionaries, ndnd is regarded as 
H Siinskrit ^ • 
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ntra, water ; assumed derivation 71% to guide. This derivation shows tliat 
the word was not familiar to the Sanskrit pandits. Bopp derives 
it from ndra, water, and that from siid, to bathe, mm and 'tiAra 
may have been, originally identical, but a reference to the Dra- 
vidian languages will show that nhu must have been the older 
form. Tlie Dravidian nt?' may perhaps be traced to Tam.- 
hlal. to be level, another derivative of which is oier, Tam. 
straight. 7itj'a is rarely used in Sanskrit in comparison with a2J 
(connected with aqua), and iida (connected with unda and 'Dows), 
Jala, another Sanskrit word for water, is supposed to have been 
borrowed from the PriB-Sanskrit northern vernaculars ; whilst I 
have little doubt that to nh'd a Dravidian origin should be 
ascribed. The corresponding Dravidian word is 7 it)’ or 7 itr- 7 i; 
and as this is the only word properly signifying water which the 
Dravidian dialects possess, they cannot be supposed to have 
borrowed it from Sanskrit. Telugu ordinarily uses yMu for ntru 
— i.e., the plural Inirulu, corrupted to nUlii) for tlie singular; 
but 7 itru, the singular, is also occasionally used, ntr is in Gund 
softened to tr, and in Brahui it has become dtr. Malay^lam 
alone commonly uses for water another word, viz., veljam, which 
properly means a flood. This word is used in Tamil to denote 
the water with which rice-fields are flooded; and it has pro- 
bably thence come to signify water in Malayalam. Even in 
that dialect, however, ntr is also used. In Tamil the adjective 
tav}., cool, is so frequently prefixed to ntr, that in the colloquial 
dialect the compound iamiti', water, literally cold w^ater, has 
superseded the original and simple noun. The Tamil 
(base nt), to swim, seenis to be closely related to water. If 
®so, it may have an ultimate relation with the Greek Lat. 
no, 7 iato, and also to nait, Sans, a boat. Probably ottr may also 
have some ulterior connection with the Greek n,> 6 g and moog, 
■wet (and through them with the modern Greek I'ijso, water), 
though these words are supposed (and perhaps correctly) to be 
derived from mw, to flow. 

pattana, p)o,ttana, qMtta, a city, town, or village : assumed derivation 
pa^, to sqrround, Beames derives it from a leaf, thatch. 

The Dravidian languages have probably borrowed the word 
pattanafTi as it stands, from Sanskrit; and yet, as in the case 
of Mta, a fort, it will be found, I think, that the Sanskrit 
word itself was- derived originally from an older shape of the 
word retained in the Dravidian vernaculars. Profe.ssors Wilson 
and Williams conjecture that paUo is probably identical with 
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the pettah of Southern India; but the word from which I 
conceive it to have been derived is patti, a fold for cattle, a 
pound, a small village,— a word which constitutes the final 
portion or termination of the names of so many towns and 
villages in the south — e.g., K6vil-patti, Temple-town, In 
Canarese the same word is Jiatti — e.g., Dim-hutty. The ulti- 
mate root of patH is probably pad^l, to settle down, to sink. 
Sanskrit seems to have adopted this word pafti, in addition to 
its own (\Yhich is a true Indo-European word), and formed 
from it first p)aUa, and then pattmia. 

The word pettah, a suburb (Tam. p^ttez), which, is referred to 
by Wilson and Williams, belongs probably to the same root 
as pa^H, though it is not so likely to have been the origin of 
the iSanskrifc pattam. pktei is derived from pedu, Tam. a 
suffix to the names of villages ; which, again, is identical with 
2 :>Mu and pddi, a place, a settlement, from padu, to settle down, 
each of which is suffixed to names of villages like pMxi. 
patmo, Prakrit, gold. This word is supposed by Ellis to be derived 
from the Sanskrit suvarzia. May it not have been adopted 
into Prakrit from the Tamil p>on, or the Telugu ponn-u, gold ? 
pain, a city, a town, a village, especially an agricultural village. This 
is Yvithout doubt identical with the Dravidian word palli, which 
is added to various names of places in the south. — e.g., Trichi- 
nopoly, properly Tirisir^ppalli, “ the city of the three-headed 
Asura.'’' The Dravidian origin of this word is indicated, it 
not proved, by the circumstance that it is chiefly, if not ex- 
clusively, used to denote places which are within the limits 
of the Dravidian tongues, Frgm this word I derive the word 
^xdla, the name of the principal tribe of agricultural l^ourers 
or serfs in the Tamil country. 

bhaj, to share. . • 

bhdg-a, a portion, I am doubtful whether to regard these words as 
derived from the Tamil to divide, to share, or to suppose 

both the Sanskrit and the Tamil to be derived from a common 
. and earlier source. Probably the former supposition is in this 
case the more correct. At all events the ^Tamil-Malaysllam 
pag~u is a pure, underived Dravidian root. A noun formed 
from it, signifying a share, is pahg-% {ng for g, as is often the 
case) ; and a collateral root is pag-ir, meaning also to share. 
The Sanskrit word pahgu means lamft, and is altogether un- 
eofmected with the Tamil one. Other derived nouns are pagal, 
a division, daylight; pdl {^fpogaV),. a portion; and pddi 
(pagudi), half. • , ' 
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mtna, a fisli ; assumed derivation mt {mhulti), to hurt. 

The Dravidian word for fish is rtitu, a word which is found 
in every dialect of the family, and is tlie only word signifying 
fish which these languages possess, ontu is found oven in tlie 
small list of Dravidian words contained in the Rfijmahill dialect. 
Gund has mtnd<. It seems much more probable that the 
Banskrit-speaking people borrow'ed this word from the Indian 
aborigines, and then incorporated it in their vocabulary with 
other words signifying the same object, tlnin that the Dravidian 
inhabitants of the Malabar and Coromandel sea-boards %vcre 
indebted for the word which denoted so important an article 
of their food and commerce, to a race of inland people coming 
from the IsTortli-We.st. Moreover, the derivation oimiu, which 
is supplied by tbe Dravidian languages, is as beautiful as the 
Sanskrit derivation is uncouth. The root of wtn, a fish, is 
min, to glitter, to be phosphorescent. Hence the glow-worm 
is min-mwi by reduplication ; and mtn, a verbal noun which 
is formed from min by the lengthening of the included vowel 
(like itn, food, from tin, to eat), signifies in poetical Tamil a 
star, as well as a fish — c.c/., vdn-mtn, a star (literally a sky- 
sparkler) j and asu-min, the Pleiades — ia., the six stars. Who 
that has seen the phosphorescence flashing from every move- 
ment of the fish in tropical seas or lagoons at night, can doubt 
'the appropriateness of denoting tlie fish that dart and .sparkle 
through the waters, as wmll as the stars that sparkle in the 
midnight sky, by one and the same word — viz., a W'ord signi- 
fying that which glows or sparkles 1 

■valahha, white ; assumed derivation vala, to go. May not this word 
be derived from the Dravidian wZ, wrhite ? Compare also the 
related Dravidian words veli, space, the open air ; t'elU, silver ; 
vdiclichcm,, light. The Hungarian vildrj, a light, appears to be an 
allied word. Has ^thc Slavonian veli, white, been borrowed 
from a Scythian source ? or is it one of those ultimate analogies 
which bind both families together ? 

val-a, to surround. 

mlaya-m, a circlet, a bracelet. The Dravidian languages seem to have 
borrow^ed the Sanskrit noun, with or without modification \ but 
the verb from which the noun has been formed w'as itself, 
apparently, borrowed by Sanskrit from the Dravidian lan- 
guages. The corresponding Dravidian root is vahei, to bend, 
to crook, metaphorically to surround. This word has a larger 
store of secondary meaning:; and wider r.iinir’cations tloin tim 
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Sanskrit verb. It is also used as a noun, without any for- 
mative addition, when it signifies a hole, a sinuosity— 6.^., 
di-mUi, Tam. a rat-hole. Whilst the Tamil makes occasional 
u.se of the Sanskrit valmjamy a bracelet, an armlet; it also 
uses valeiyal, a verbal noun formed from valeiy its own verbal 
root, to signify the same thing. Taking these various circum- 
stances into consideration, I conclude that the Dravidian verb 
has certainly not been borrowed from the Sanskrit, and tliat the 
Sanskrit verb has probably been derived from the Dravidian. 
vulgii. handsome, 

t'iilgnka, sandal-wood. This word seems to resemble the Tamil-lilalay- 
filam aragii (pronounced alagu)y beauty. 
ima, a corpse. 

•idva, adj., relating to a dead body. 

These words are said to be derived from $av, to go; but 
this derivation is surely much less probable than the Dravidian 
verbal root to die, which is sdin Tam, ; chd, Mai. ; Can.; 
ssi, Tulu ; cha-chuy Tel. ; Tel. infinitive, chdvadama. The 
vowel of sd is short in Telugu ; and in Tamil, MalayAlam, and 
Canarese is short in the preterite tense, sd is undoubtedly a 
pure Di’avidian root. Compare the Samoiede chawey dead. 
Probably also the Sanskrit sh&i (sdgaii), to waste away, and 
shdy to be destroyed, have some ulterior connection with it, 
suktiy a curl. Tam. suttru. Can. mtkiy Tel. chuttu, anything round, as 
a ring, a coil, a roundabout way. Eoot, suitru, to go round. 
sdyi, the evening; assumed derivation, 5(5, to destroy, to put an end 
to. The Tamil-Malayrilam sdy, to lean, to incline (a pure 
K’avidian word), seems to be a much more natural derivation, 
the evening being the period wlien the sun inclines to tlfe west. 


In the foregoing list of Dravidian words which have founjj. a place 
in the vocabularies of Sanskrit, I have not included the names of 
various places and tribes in Southern India which are mentioned in 
the Sanskrit historical poems, and which have, in consequence, found 
a place in the dictionaries. In general, the vernacular origin of those 
words is admitted by Sanskrit lexicographers. In one case, however, 
a Sanskrit origin has erroneously been attributed to a Dravidian word 
of this class. Malaya, a mountain or mountainous range in Southern 
India, is represented as being derived from mol, Sans, to hold or coii- 
tain (sandal- v^ood). The real origin is unquestionably the Dravidian 
mal-a, or mal-ely a hill or mountain, and also a hilly or mountainous 
country ; and the range of mountains referred, to under the name of 
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Malaya is doubtless tliat of the Southern Ghauts or tlje j\Ialaya]am 
country, which, was called Male by the later Greek and early Arabian 
geographers. 

In some remarks on the first edition of this book in the Journal of 
the American Oriental Societij for 1863, presumably written by the 
editor of the Journal, I find a misapprehension of the point of the pre- 
ceding paragraphs. The writer says — “ We should have expected sound 
philological method, if anywhere, in the comparison of Dravidian and 
Sanskrit, considering the accessibility of the material, and the position 
of the author as an Indian philologist ; but of the Sanskrit words com- 
pared, at least four-fifths would at once be recognised by a Sanskrit 
scholar as not ancient or genuine constituents of the language." This 
is precisely the idea I wished to establi.sh, so that here the writer of 
those remarks and I do not differ, as he supposed we did, but are quite 
at one. The object I had in view waas to show that there is a class of 
words, usually regarded as Sanskrit, which are not really “ ancient or 
genuine constituents of the language,” but have been introduced into 
it from the Dravidian vernaculars. 

The indebtedness of Sanskrit in some particulars to the Dravidian 
languages seems now to be generally admitted. Professor Benfey says, 
in his “Complete Sanskrit Grammar,” p. 73 (I quote from Dr Muir’s 
translation, “ Sanskrit Texts," Part IJ., p. 461) — “ Sanskrit is a lan- 
guage of great antiquity and of wide diffusion. Long after it had 
ceased to be vernacularly spoken, it continued to be employed as the 
organ of culture and religion, and in this capacity it prevailed over 
extensive regions where there existed alongside of it, not merely a 
variety of dialects which had been developed out of it, but aLo several 
popular) dialects which were originally quite distinct from it. From 
these circumstances it has resulted, not only that forms which have 
been admitted into the Prakrit dialects have been afterwmrds adopted 
into Sanskrit, but, further, that w-ords which were originally quite 
foreign to the Sanskrit have been included in its vocabulary. To ^ 
separate these foreign words will only become quite possible -when an 
accurate knowledge of the dialects which have no afiinity with Sanskrit 
shall have been attained.” 

Dr Gundert, the eminent Dravidian scholar, has turned to good 
account his “ accurate knowledge of the dialects ” referred to by Pro- 
fessor Benfey. He expresses himself thus (in an article on the “ Dra- 
\idian elements in Sanskrit,” contained in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Sodetij for 1869) — “ It might have been expected beforehand 
that a great many Dravidhin w'ords Avould iiavo fouiid their vray inti' 
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Sanskrit, How could tlie Aryans liave spread themselves all over 
India without adopting a great deal from the aboriginal races they 
found therein, whom in the course of thousands of years they have sub- 
dued, partly by peaceful means, partly by force, and yet imperfectly 
after all up to this day 1 In like manner no one can study the Dravi- 
dian languages without perceiving that Aryan elements are so deeply 
imbedded in them that their original nature can be discovered only 
with difEculty. Long labour and careful comparison of the principal 
dialects are needed to bring those elements to light. In the beginning 
of the investigation it may appear easy to distinguish what has been 
boiTOW^ed. Soon, however, it appears how wonderfully the Aryan 
elements have spread themselves in every direction, so that they pre- 
sent themselves now-a-days in the strangest disguises, and often go far 
to lead the inquirer astray. Something similar to this appears in San- 
skrit also. Dravidian words have not only got themselves naturalised 
therein, but have allied themselves so intimately to similarly sounding 
words, that through the passion for etymologising and the overvaluing 
of their sacred tongue by which the Brahmans are distinguished, they 
either derive those words anyhow from genuine Aryan roots, or cut the 
knot by representing the Dravidian roots themselves as Sanskrit. We 
scarcely ever meet in India a native philologist who would be willing 
to acknowledge the esistence of Dravidian elements in Sanskrit ; whilst 
we meet with many, at least in Malabar, who boldly take upon themr 
selves to derive from corruptions of the Sanskrit the whole of the 
Dravidian vocabulary, and even Arabic and European names. We 
Europeans, on the other hand, look simply at the nature of the case, 
.Where peoples speaking differing languages are in constant intercom- 
inunicatifun with one another — when they trade or fight with one another, 
and have many joys and sorrows in Common, they naturally^^borrow 
much from one another, without examination or consideration. And 
this must havo happened to the greatest extent in the earliest times, 
when those nations still stood face to face in their primitive condition. 

“ It might be anticipated, therefore, that as the Aryans penetrated 
further and further to the south, and became acquainted with new 
objects bearing Dravidian names, they would as a matter of course 
adopt the names of those things together with the things themselves." 


Selections from Dr Gundert^s list of words wlmh he ihinics have pro- 
hably been borrowed by Sanshrit from the Dravidian languages. 
Urqinda, the name of a demon, round or ro!y.ing, from uml (pret. 
uriindu), to roll. 
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Ua, edalca, a sheep or goat ; Drav. ddu, a sheep or goat ; root ddu, to 
frisk ; Tuju Mu, 

Icamhida, hiravdla, a sword ; compare Drav. bd-vdl, a haiid-sworJ ; 

vdlf a sword, may be from val, to bend. 

Kcmi&talca, Kar-ndt-agmi, interior of the black country, from ht}\ black, 
7idt {nMu), country, and agam, interior — the Idack cotton s-nl 
of the Dekkan. nddu means properly the cultivated country, 
from to plant. 

hunda, a hole ; Tam. Imqdu; Tel, gun da ; Can, Jcnni; T’am. J^ari 
Jcurhira, a dog; Drav. Jcura, to make a noise ; ultimate root tu, to cry. 
Mydra, a bracelet worn on the upper arm ; Drav. hand, -arm, uru, 
to be used. 

Icokila, the cuckoo.; Drav. hiyil. The Dravidian \Yord is generally 
regarded as a corruption from the Ban.skiit, Probably neither 
word is derived from the other, but each is mimetic, Drav. 
root hu, to cry, with the formative ii, place. 
ghutUf a horse ; Tol. gurram. Compare Tam, hcdind, a horse, pro- 
bably from kudi, to leap. (See my own list.) 
cTicmvpaka, the Michelia champaka, a tree with a yellow fragrant 
flower. jamhu, the rose-apple; Drav. hmihi, red. 

ndranga, the orange ; Drav, ndr, to smell ; Slab {yidnahki) ndran-gdy 
{kdy, fruit), an orange. Compare also, however, Sans, ndgar- 
anga, an orange. 

pita, pitaka, a large basket ; Drav. piid, to catch, to hold, 
son ; Drav. root pzfd, new ? 

punndga, a tree from the flowers of which a yellow dye is prepared ; 
Drav. p)on, gold, 

2jka, a basket ; Drav. petti, a box or basket ; root, Tel. pet,%o place, 
to hold, contain.]^ 

pdiala, fruit ; Drav. yutram, palam, ripe fruit ; root par, to become old. 
(yd. is from the same root.) 

marutta, a medicino-inaii, a sorcerer; Dr.av. mcmmdu (obli<|ue ma- 
ruttu), medicine. 

markata, a monkey ; Drav. root mam, a tree, 

muktd, a pearl; Prakrit muUd; Tam. multu. Probably both Sanslcrit 
and Tamil words are from mut, the equivalent of Tamil mudal, 
first ; root mu or mi, to be first — the jirnt of gems, 

BMllas, i>robably Milas, from the Drav. vil, Oil, a bow, bowmen, 
rdiri, night ; Drav. ird, iravu ; Tel. 7 *e ; root, ir, to bo dark {trail, 
darkness), ^ 

virala, loose ; Tanl.-Mal. mral, expansion, from virl, to expand. 
Mramha, ^.buffalo ; eruma, erma. 
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sringava'a, ginger. The whole of this word seems to be Dravicliau. 
Ginger is in Tamil and Malaydlam inji or inchi, and this word 
seems to have commenced with s originally, as in Oanarcoe the 
p.arallel word is si%7iti. (See Indian Antititiarg^ ISTov. 1872, 
contribution by Dr Burnell.) In earlier . times, Dr Burnell 
says, the Greeks jjrocured this article almost exclusively from 
Tilalabar. vichi, ginger, would naturally take the addition of 
the Dravidiaii word for root (from vii', to expand) ; also 
Sans, vha, saffron, vh'a in both words seems to have been 
intended to mean a bulbous root. 

Dr Gundert adduces many other words which I do not insert here, 
as they ai^pear to me too conjectural. I am doubtful indeed wiiether 
mucli dependence can be placed on several of the words I have 
quoted. 

The following additional illustration, however, which he gives in a 
diffei'ent connection, is worthy of considenition. The Sanskrit 
form, is in Tamil uriivam, urmu, which seem undoubtedly kidbhavas. 
But there is also iu Tamil an independent verb, uru, to be firm, solid, 
&c., of which another shape is writ; and from this ^lTu 'comes the 
Tamil noun ntnppxi, a member .of the body, the body itself, a form — 
the sign of a case is called tlxQ 'UTupptt of the case. Dr Gundert 
does not doubt that the Sanskrit r&pa is derived from tliis Dravidiau 
utuppu, even though uruvn may be a tadhhaoa of ntpa. 

The following instances of words probably borrowed by Sanskrit 
from the Dravidiau languages are selected from a list of such words 
beginning with a, ti, contained in an article by Mr Kittel in the Indian 
AMiquary (Dso. for August 1873) on “The Dravidian Element in 
Saiiskrif Dictionaries,’’ , ^ 

atta, an upper loft ; Drav, atta, the same ; root ad, to place one thing 
upon another, 

(itta, boiled rice, food ; Drav, ad, to cook, past participle atfa. 
atta (properly hat to), a market, a market-place ; Drav. hatta {hatti), 
a hamlet, pi'operly paiti. See pattanam in my list. 

(bn, yesj Drav. yes, literally it is or will be, the aorist future 
(neuter singular) of d-gti, to become. 

'(Ira-Mla, brass, a combination of metals; Drav. union; root 

hud, to join. 

dta, dda, as a suffix, playing with, tending after — e.g,, vdchdia, talka- 
tivj3 ; Drav. ddu, to play, to use. 

dla, as a suffix, possessing — e,g., Malaydla, mwintain possessing, ak'Or 
vdla, horse possessing ; Drav. dl, to possess. 
dU, a ditch ; Drav. dli, a deep place; root dly to be deep. 
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A few words are appended by Mr Kittel wliicli do not begin witli 

a. I quote those that bave not been adduced already. 

2odlana, the milk of a cow that has recently calved ; Drav. pd/, milk. 
valli, a creeper ; Drav. mlli, the same ; root val, to bend, to sun-oiind. 
muhtra, muhda, a bud; Drav. mtiffid; root miff/, to shut up as a 



flower. 

7cuta, an earthenware vessel ; Drav. root hud, to take in, receive. 
hi-thara, an axe; Drav, Jcadi, to cut. 

The other words adduced by Mr Kittel aYqmar to me to belong, not 
to the class of -words actually borrowed by Sanskrit from th.e Dravi- 
dian languages, but to that of word.s which arc the common property 
of both families. This is shown by the number of -Vfr Kittel’s illms- 
trations derived from one initial vow-el alone to bo a very large ela.s.s ; 
and it is evident tbit in many instance,s the Dravidian use of the w-ord, 
or its relationships, throivs .light on the use of the wmrd in Sanskrit. 

2. Sanskrit Affinities. 

I now proceed to point out the existence of another class of Sanskrit 
affinities in the vocabularies of the Dravidian languages. The words 
contained in the following list are true, underived Dravidian roots, 
yet they seem to be so closely allied to certain Sanskrit words, that 
they may reasonably be concluded to be the common property of both 
families of tongues. Possibly one or two word.s may have been 
borrowed at an early period by the one language from the other ; but 
in most cases, if not in every case, there is a preponderance of evidence 
in favour of the mutually independent origin of both the Sanskrit 
word and the Dravidian one, from a source which appears'', to have 
been cr^nmon to both. The various words appear to be too deeply 
seated in each family of languages, to have too many ratfiifications, 
and (whijst they retain a family likeness) to differ too widely, either 
in sound or in signification, to allow of the suppositif)n of a direct 
derivation of the one from the other. Moreover, notwithstanding the 
general resemblance of the Dravidian words contained in the following 
list to the Sanskrit ones with which they are compared, and notwith- 
standing the prejudice of native grammarians in favour of everything 
Sanskrit, these -words are invariably regarded by native scboIar.s as 
independent of Sanskrit, and, as underived (de.h/a) national Dra- 
vidian words. Consequently, if a connection can be traced, as I think 
it cau, between these words and the corressponding Sanskrit ones, it 
must be the connection of a common origin. I place in another and 
, subsequent list thpse Dpavidian words -wdxich appear to be more directly 
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allied, to Greek or Latin, Persian, or some other extra-Indian member 
of the Indo-European family, than to Sanskrit. In this list I place 
those Dravidian words which appear to he allied to the Sanskrit alone, 
or more directly to Sanskrit than to any other Indo-European lan- 
ynaye ; and it is remarkable how few such words there are, compared 
with those of the other class. A comparison of the two following lists 
will, I think, lead to the conclnsion that the Indo-European elements 
contained in the Dravidian languages wore introduced into those lan- 
guages before Sanskrit separated from its sisters, or at least before Sans- 
krit, as a separate tongue, came in contact with the Dravidian family. 

The Dravidian words which follow are quoted from Tamil, if it is 
not expressly mentioned that it is otherwise. Where it is certain that 
the final vowel or syllable of a Dravidian word is no part of the root, 
but is a separable formative accretion, or a particle which ha.s been 
added merely for euphony, or for the purpose of facilitating enuncia- 
tion, I have separated such vowel or syllable from the genuine portion 
of the word by a hyphen. 


JFords which a^ij^ear to he the common property of Sanskrit and the 
Dravidian tongues. 

adt, to strike, to beat, to kill. 

ud-e% to kick, to stamp j ud-ei, od-i, to break. Comp. %ith) iith, Sans, 
to steike, to knock down. 

ad-ei, to get in, to attain, to possess. Comp, ad, Vedic-Sans. to per- 
vade, to attain. 

an-u, Tel., en, Tam,, to speak, to say. Comp, an, Sans, to sound. 
ar-u, t1) be scarce, precious, dear. Gqmp. Sans. arh. to deserve ; argha, 

: . value. ' ■ • 

tir-ii, to creep ; in the higher dialect of the Tamil, to ride (as in a 
palanquin). Comp, Sans, ur, to go, 
ktd<i, to pass by or over. Comp, /cat, Sans, to go, 

to ache, to be hot, pungent, fierce, swift. This is one of a 
cluster of roots united together by a family resemblance. Some 
of these are the following : — kad-i, to bite ; kad-i, with another 
formative, to cut, to reprove ; kad-u-gu, tp make haste ; kav-i 
(probably identical with kad-i), curry ; kadukadu, an intensi- 
tive form of kad-u. kad-am, kad-aru, more commonly kdd-u, a 
forest ; kad-u-gu, mustard. Supposing kadrii to have meant 
originally to be excessive, or to have acquired that meaning, 
another root will then appear to be related to it, viz., hid-a, to 
pass ; Sans, kat, to go. Comp, Sans. katuka, sharp, pun- 
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gent, veliement ; assumed root hat, to go. Dr Buliler’s deriva- 
tioii of hatu (in his paper on the origin of the linguals of the 
Sanskrit, see p. 35), from Icrit, to cut {TcaHu^hau), seems 
much more probable j and supposuig this dei’ivation to be cor- 
rect, the connection between the Sanskrit and the Draviuiau 
words turns out to be one of primary, and not merely of secoiid- 
ary, meanings. The word haiu is deeply rooted in Sanskrit;, 
and is unlikely to have been borrowed from another tongue. It 
is still more unlikely that the Dravidian languages bt>rro\vod 
the word from Sanskrit. Not only are the direct derivative.s i.-f 
this word more numerous in Tamil than in Sanskrit, but collat- 
eral themes and meanings also abound, whereas in Sanskrit no 
collateral root exists. It seems therefore clear that this root, 
meaning primarily to cut or bite, must have been the ci^mmon 
property of both Sanskrit and Tamil. Probably the Sanskric 
secondary word haUiha, pungent, mustard, has been directly 
derived from the Tamil hadii-gu, mustard ; nouns like this, 
formed by appending gu to the verbal theme, being specially 
characteristic of Tamil. 

karifdei, an ass; Tel. gddide, Can. hatte. Comp. Sans, hlrn'ra, an 
ass. The Sanskrit word is borrowed and used by the Tamil 
poets ; but it is never confounded with harudei, which is con- 
sidered to be a purely Dravidian word. Nevertheless, harudei 
appears to be allied to hhara in origin, and also to tbe Persian 
char, and the Kurdish herr. Comp, the Laghmani haratih, a 
female ass. 

himia, Can. small, Tulu hini, Tel. chiniia, Tam, iinna. Comp, ha^ia, 
Sans, a minute particle;^ also han%ha, hautya, small, *^yoniig. 
There is no doubt of the Tamil simia having been softened 
from hima ; but I have some doubt whether the n has not been 
corr>apted from r, for the ultimate root to wMch siuna is referred 
by Dravidian scholars is siv-u. 

hey, Coorg, to do ; Tuda hei, Kota he, Gond hi, Old Can. gey, Coll, Can, 
g^y, Tel. cMy, Mai. c74e//, Tam. sey. 

hei, hand ; all Dravidian dialects. Telugu has in addition hUii and 
chey-% ox chejy-i. 

The harder form is probably the more ancient; hence the 
words we have to compare with corresponding words in other 
languages are hey, to do, and Jeei, hand. It cannot be doubted 
that these words were originally identical, like Jear, to do, and 
kar~a, hand, in Sanskrit, hey would naturally become Jeei, of 
wliicli ive see an appropriate instance in gei-du, having done, in 
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colloquial Ganarese, which is th.e shape the older and more 
classical gey-dn has taken. Though it seems certain that these 
■words -u'ere originally identical, it does not seem quite so deal- 
which of the two meanings, ‘to do’ or ‘the hand,’ was the 
original one. It would be very natural to call the hand the 
doer ; on the other hand, ‘ to do ’ is an abstract word, which 
cannot well have come into use until a large number of doings 
and doers had been provided with special names. Some word 
for hand would be required at a much earlier stage, and it is . ? 

conceivable that to do meant first of all to use the hand. 

Compare these words with kar ijkri), Sans, to do, and kar-a, 
hand. The k of kri is changed to ch in some of the tenses of 
the verb {e.g., chakdra, I did), just as we have seen above that 
the Dravidian k changes (still more systematically) into ch 
The r of kar (or kri) always retains its place in Sanskrit ; and 
it appears in the corresponding Zend kar, to make {e.g,, kartiii, 
he made; compare Sans, kardti, he does), and also in those 
western Indo-European languages in which this root appears — 
e.g., Irish caraim, I perform). It is retained in the Hew Persian 
kar {kardam, I did), but seems to have disappeared in the 
Old Persian ki, to do, and also in some inflexional forms in 
the North Indian vernaculars — e.g., Prakrit ka-da, and Marathi 
MM, made, the former supposed to be a weakening of kar~da 
or krorda, the latter for karild. The included vowel of kar, 

Sans, changes in some inflexions to kur. Though there are 
traces of the existence of kar, to do, in most, if not all, of 
the Indo-European languages, it is not certain that there are 
*^any traces of kai'-a, hand, fhe Greek (S®”* 
the Old Latin kir, hand, arc supposed to be connected rather 
with kar {kri), to take, than with kar (kri), to do. The Sans- 
krit saya, lying down, one of the meanings attrihutsd to wMch 
is ‘ hand,’ seems to me to have no connection either with kar-a 
or the 3>avidian kei (Tel. chey). But it seems impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that between the Sanskrit pair of words, 
kar, to do, and kar-a, the hand, and the Dravidian pair, key, 
to do, and kei, the hand, a close connection subsists. The 
existence of kar, to do or make, in Zend, shows, that the Sans- 
krit word was not borrowed from the Dra'vidian ; besides which, 
it occupies too important a place in Sanskrit to allow that 
supposition to bo entertained. It 4s equally impossible to 
suppose that the Dravidian languages borrowed key, to do, and 
kei, hand, from Sanskrit, kei, hand, is found in every Dra- 
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vidian dialect, however rude^ and key, to do, or its equiva- 
lents, is found in every dialect excex>t tlic Tulu, 'svliicli shows 
by its retention of the noun kei that it must originally have 
jiossessed the verb also. Each of these words key and kel 
holds as essential a place in the Dravidian languages as kar 
and kar-a, in )Sanskrit, and each of them has developed a host 
of derivatives and compounds. The Sans, hmi, hand, and 
karma, work, are freely borrowed by the Dravidian dialects : 
but these words are never confounded with their vernacular 
equivalents, kei, hand, and seygei, seyal, kydi, Tam. action, 
occurrence. There is also an old tadhhava of karma in use in 
all the dialects, viz., kam (also kammam in Tam.), meaning 
‘work,’ especially smith’s work, from a comparison of Avhich 
with seygei, &c,, we see how easily the Sanskrit derivative can 
be distinguished from the Dravidian word. Comp, Sans, karma- 
kdra, a mechanic, a blacksmith, with kamnidra, the tadhhava of 
the same in Canarese. This proves conclusively that kam is 
not Dravidian, but Sanskrit. 

If, then, it may certainly be concluded that the Sanskrit 
pair of words and the Dravidian are closely connected, and if 
it may be concluded with equal certainty that neither of these 
languages borrowed them from the other, we cannot, as it 
appears to me, escape from the conclusion that they are the 
common property of both. If this be the case, they bear testi- 
mony either to the intimate association of the Dravidian and 
the Sanskrit speaking peoples in very early times, or to their 
original oneness. This oneness, however, does not stop here, 
nor does it prove the Dravidian languages to be exclusfvely or 
dmtinctively Aryan -, for it will be shown hereafter, under the 
head of Scythian ajEfinities, that this same pair of words is 
found in the Tatar and Finnish languages as well as in tlie 
Aryan and Dravidian, and in particular that the Dravidian word 
for ‘hand’ reproduces itself in all those languages "with an 
almost perfect exactness. 

'’-rtZ, Tam. noise, voice ; root Icur, to make a noise. Comp. Sans, , 
har, to shout ; gar, to sound. Possibly the Tam. kuri, the 
gallus gallinaceous, is connected with kur; and if so, the word 
gallus itself will appear to be related to kon, gallus being in- 
stead of garrus; comp, garrulus. The ultimate root of the 
Tam. l<!U,r appears^to be ha, to sound (probably a mimetic word), 
Indian cuckoo. 

a horse 3 pan. hudure, probably from 'kudi, to leap. Coinja; 
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Sans, ghota, a horse. The Dravidian languages have borrowed 
ghota from Sans, (in Tamil gdram, godagam), said to be from 
ghut, to retaliate; but hudirei is regarded as an underived, 
indigenous Dravidian virord. It is .probable, however, that the 
two words are ultimately related. 
hr-i, to tear. Comp. Mmr^ Sans, to cut, to scratch. 
ked-u, to spoil or destroy, or (intransitively) to be spoiled or destroyed ; 
verbal noun ked-u, ruin ; relative participle hetta {tt for dd), 
bad ; Tel. clied-u. Comp. Sans. Ichid, to suffer pain or misery, 
and its verbal noun hheda, sorrow, distress. Comp, also kliit, 
to terrify, and its derivative hhet, bad, low ; Greek nribog, sorrow. 
If these words are allied to the Di'avidian one, as they appear 
to be, it must be in virtue of a common origin, for there is not 
a more distinctively Dravidian word in existence than ked-u. 
kod-it, Tam.-Mal. fierce, extreme, rough, literally crooked — e.g., kod- 
idcku, Tam. the claws of the crab ; hod-il, Mai. pincers. Comp. 
Sans, fof, crooked. 

iil-ir, to tremble, to have the hair standing on end. Comp. chU, Sans, 
to shake, to tremble. — See also subsequent list under kulh-, cold. 
&e, to be red ; Can. hena, ken; chem, chen. This root forms the basis 
of many adjectives and nouns {e.g., ien, red), but is not used 
anywhere in its primitive, unformed shape. Comp, sona, Sans, 
to be red. 

kvi, Tam. ; chevi, MaL-Tel., the ear ; Can. kivi, Tulu keppi. Comp. 

iram, the ear, Sans., from im, to hear. 
tad-i, a stick, a club ; verbal theme, tadi, to be thick or heavy ; 

to hit. Comp, tad, Sans, to strike, to beat. 
tt, fir» Comp. Sans, dt, the base of dip, to shine. 
tdv-u, to sprinkle gently (as dust). * , 

tdr-u, to drizzle, to scatter, to spread abroad (as a report). 

The transitive of is tuTT-u (pronounced Mtiru), to 

winnow. The ultimate root of all these words evidently 
is tit, which is also a Tamil form of the root. Comp. dM 
Sans, to shake, to agitate ; a derivative from which is dMli, 
dust. Comp, also tdsta, dust (derivative tus, to sprinkle), with 
which our own word dust is evidently identical. From Sans. 
dh4li, Tamil has borrowed t4l{, tM, dust; and also tds-i; but 
there cannot be any doubt of the Tamil verbs t4v-u and tdr-u 
being undcrived Dravidian themes, dhd or t4 appears, there- 
fore, to be the common property of both families of languages ; 
whilst it is in the Dravidian family that the original meaning 
of this root appears to have been most faithfully preserved. 
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md-a, to walk. Comp, the Sanskrit theme nat (said to be from -nrit), 
to dance, to act 5 derivatives from which are vata, dancing, 
ndUtka, a drama, a play. It seems improbable that the Sans- 
krit word has been borrowed from the Dravidian tongues and 
yet it seems certain that the Dravidian word ha.s not been 
borrowed from Sanskrit j for Telugir and Canarcse make a 
broad distinction between the Sans, derivative natinchu or 
natmi, to dance, and their own theme naducJm or nadi. 
to walk; and whilst Sanskrit has many words signifying 
walking, the Dravidian languages have nad, alone, oiad~u, to 
plant, means also in Malayalam to enter, to walk, probably 
• to plant the foot; nadh' (nadei), a way, a derivative from this 
root, is one of the words adduced by Kumar ila-bhcdta as speci- 
mens of the non-Sanskritic words contained in the Dravidian 
languages. Probably, therefore, the Sanskrit nat, nrit, and the 
Dravidian nad, have been derived from a common source. 

)Wj, to weave. Comp. Sans, nah, to spin, originally to join together. 
Comp, also Greek ; German naJien, to sew ; Latin nectu. 
n'Oly Tam. thread, to spin, seems to be a verbal noun from a 
lost root nu, which must have meant to join together, like the 
Sans. %a/i. 

'pd,, many ; as a verb, to be multiplied. Comp. Sans. \mlu, much, more 
commonly jowM. 

pM-n, Drav. to sing. Comp. Sans, path, to read, to recite. The 
Sans, pa^h, is, I have no doubt, the theme from which the 
corresponding Tel. path-i, and the Tamil to read, have 

been borrowed ; and the Tamil j)dda-m, a lesson, is clearly 
derived from the Sans, pdtha, reading, pdd-n, to singj how- 
ev^, and 2^d.tt~ti,, a song (Tel, pd^a, Can, pdt-u, Gond 2^dld), 
do not seem to be derivatives from Sanskrit; but I suspect 
them^to be ultimately related to p>af.h-a and pdtha, as descended 
from some ancient source common to both. The ideas expressed 
are nearly related; for the reading of all Hindus (and all 

. Orientals) is a sort of cantilena; and even the Sanskrit deriva- 

tive 2^<^di, to read, often receives in colloquial Tamil the mean- 
ing to sing. 

2>dl, Tam. Mai. and Gan. a portion, a part, a half. Comp. Sans, phal, 
to divide'; also Latin pars, a portion, pdl ajipears to be 
identical with pagal, Tam. a division (also daylight), from 
pag~u, to divide. The medial g was softened away, as in pddi, 
half, originally pagiidi, from the same root i^ag-n. See Semitic 
affinities of this word. 
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pita, otlier — e.g., anotlier man, Oomp. pcm, Sans, in tlie 

sense of other, different, foreign, a sense which it often bears — 
e.g.^ para-dUa, a foreign country. It is with this preposition, 
and not with pra, before, forward, that I think the Tamil 
other, should, be compared. The use of the Tam'. p?ra, and 
that of tlie Sans, para (in the signification adduced above) are 
identical; and we might naturally suppose the Tamil word to 
have been derived from the Sanskrit. Tamil, however, whilst 
it admits that para was borrowed from Sanskrit, regards pita 
as an indigenous theme. The r of pixa is unknown to Sanskrit, 
and is considered to be a distinctive mark of Dravidian words. 
Tamil has another word, pit-a-gv., after (ultimate base pfr), 
which is generally considered to be independent of, and uncon- 
nected with, pzrff, other; and yet that this very meaning, 
after, is one of the many significations which are attributed to 
para in Sanskrit. Possibly both in Tamil and in Sanskrit, 
after, may have been the first meaning ; other, the secondary 
one. Comp, also pfru, Tam. to be born = to come after. 

It may be concluded, I think, that pam and pita are 
radically allied; and yet the supposition that the one is 
derived from the other is inadmissible. Each is too deeply 
seated in its own family of tongues to allow of this supposition, 
and we seem, therefore, to be driven to conclude that both 
have been derived from a common source. 

por-u, to bear. Comp. Sans, hliri (hhar)^ to bear. It is impossible 
to suppose that either of these words has been borrowred by 
the one language from the other; yet they appear to be nearly 
nelated. See next section. 

2X11, milk. The Dravidian languages do not seem to contain tbe verbal 
theme from wdiich this word is derived. We may compare it 
with the Sanskrit p4//cicsu, milk, and also with p^ya, water, 
Zend p^o, Afighan poi; all of which words are derived from 
2 -)d, Sans, to drink — a root which runs through almost all tlie 
Indo-European languages. Possibly the Dravidian pdl, milk, 
may be a verbal noun formed from this very theme; for a 
large number of verbal nouns are formed in Tamil by simply 
adding al or I to the root. Notwithstanding this, the purely 
Dravidian character and connections of this word pdl, preclude 
the supposition of its direct derivation from the Sanskrit p4. 
If pdl, milk, could be considered as identical with pdl, a 
portion, its root would be poug-Ai, to divide. It is dif&cult, how- 
ever, to see why milk should have been called a portion, a 
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sliare. A poetical, but very common, name for arUi unboiled 
rice, in Tamil is amudu-padi, the ambrosial portion or allow- i 

ance. Was it in some such sense that milk was called 
jDcs-ii, to speak p Can. Comp, blidsh, Sans, to speak. 

pd, sx flower, or to blossom, Tam., Tel., and Can. Comp. pJudl-a, 

Sans, to blossom, and ptishpa, a liower. Looking, however, k 
at the MariUhi jpAw/, a flower, from phidla, the Dravidiau pu 
seems likely to have been derived from the Sanskrit after all. 

Tamil has an ancient word of its own for flowers, m<da}\ 
val, strong ; ml-mei, strength. Comp, Saiis. hed-a, strength. See also 
next section. 


3. Exxua Sanskuitig ok West Inoo-Eukopean Affinities : 

Dravidian %oords which appear to he specially allied to, or sjjecialhj to 
resemble, woi’ds that are contained in the langiiages of the Western 
or N'on-Samkritic branches of the Indo-Enropean family. 

Some of the words contained in the following list have Sanskrit as 
well as West- Aryan analogies; but they have been placed in this, 
rather than in the preceding list, because the West-Aryau affinities 
appear to be clearer and more direct than the Sanskrit ones. The 
greater number, however, of the words that follow, though apparently 
connected with the Western tongues, and especially with Greek and 
Latin, exhibit little or no analogy to any words contained in Sanskrit. 
If the existence of this class of analogies can be established, it may be 
concluded either that the Dravidians were at an early period near neigh- 
bours of the West- Aryan tribes, subsequently to the separation of tliose 
tribes from the Sanskrit-speaking people ; or, more probably, ifhat both 
races wfre descended from a common source. The majority of the 
Dravidian words which exhibit West-Aryan resemblances, do not 
belong tOfrthat primary, riidimental class to which the words that the 
Dravidian languages have in common with the Scythian are to be 
referred. Nevertheless, they are so numerous, many of them are so 
interesting, and, when all are viewed together, the analogy which they 
bring to light is so remarkable, that an ultimate relation of some kind 
between the Dravidiau and the Indo-European families, may be re- 
garded as probable. 

As before, the Dravidian words are to be regarded as Tamil, except 
it is stated that they are taken from some other dialect. 

a^-ei, to shake. Comp, seUa, to shake, to move to and fro. 

ani-vl, a waterfall; from ar~% to trickle down. Comp, rivus, Lat. 
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a brook, Eng. river ■ also the verbal tbeme of those words, gg-w 
or gu-u (as in ‘^vri), to flow ; Sans, sru or ru, to run. 
al-ei, to wander, to be unsteady : alei, as a noun, means a wave. Comp. 

‘aXa-ofiat, to wander, aXr, ; Germ, welle, Armen, alih', a wave. 
av-d, desire ; also dv-al, a verbal noun, derived f3;om an obsolete root 
dv-u, to desire. Comp. Sans, av, of which one of the rarer 
meanings is to desire. The affinity between avd and the Latin 
a've-o, to desire, is still more complete, inasmuch as this is the 
only meaning of the word in Latin, as in Tamil. See also 
Semitic Affinities. 

avv~a, Tel. a grandmother. In Tuda av means a mother. In Canarese 
mva or awe means either a mother or grandmother, or gene- 
rally, an old woman. The ordinary Tamil form of this word 
is auv-ei, an honorific term for a matron, an elderly lady, but 
avv~ei is also used. Comp, the Latin av-us, a grandfather ; 
avi-a, a grandmother ; av-mimlus^ a maternal uncle. 
dvif a spirit, literally vapour, breath ; then life, and also a spirit ; 
verbal theme dvi, to yawn, to breathe. Comp, the Greek 
to blow j also Sans, vd, to blow. 

ir-'U; to draw, to pull. Comp. Ifu-w, to draw. Comp, also ele, the 
Canarese equivalent of iru, with to drag, a word which 

is probably related to through that alliance of t to I 

which is apparent in all languages. 

im-mhu, iron ; from iru, ir, the ultimate root, and mhw, a formative 
euphonised from hv, or vii; Tel. inumu. Comp, the Lat. ces, 
cer-is, Saxon iren, Danish iern, Old Ger. ^r, Armen, erlceth. 
The r of these words appears to have been hardened from s, 
fLs may be concluded from comparing them with the German 
eisen and the Sanskrit ayas. Though I compare ^iiis word 
with Sanskrit, I do not suppose the one to be derived from 
the other. The root of the Tamil word {ir) appegjrs to mean 
dark; and irul, darkness, appears to be another derivative 
from it : perhaps also ird, night. 

tn-ii, to bring forth young, Tam. Can., said of cattle especially. Comp. 

Eng. to ean or yean (Shakspeare ea»), Anglo-Sax. eanian. 
nyar, high ; when used as a verb, to raise (ultimate root probably u, 
that). Comp. «g/g-w, to raise up; also dsg in ds§-(lr/ (Aor. 
pass.), and in the adverb as§-d)]v, lifted' up. Comp, also 
the air ; Armenian u>or, high ; Ossete ana, heaven. 
ur-i, Can. Tulu, to burn ; Tam. er-i. Co^jfip. ur-o, Lat. to burn ; 
Armenian dr, fire ; Afghan or, wur. There ' are also some 
Semitic analogies— e.c/,, Hebrew 'dr, fire, and dr, light. 
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ul-ei, mire. Oomp, gX- 05 , a marsh. 

ai-ei, howling. Lat. ululo, to howl ; Greelc \ English liov'l 4 

(mimetic words). 

€ 2 /, to shoot (an arrow), to cast (a dart). Comp. an arrow, /'«, to 

shoot, to cast, 5 A', to send. , 

er- 2 i, to rise, to get np. Comp. Lat. ori-or, to rise, to get np. mi- 7 
TidijiTu, Tam. the rising sun, may be compared with the Latin 
ori-mis sol. si 

ell-a, all. The cla.ssical Tamil fonns el-dm, all we, el-h', all yo, show’ 
that the root is el. Tel.-Can. ella, ail ; collocpiial Tain. ello. 

The meaning of d, from which that of ‘ all ’ was derived, 
appears to have been ‘boundary.’ The primitive meaning 
seems to have been ‘ where ? ’ 

Comp. Ossete al, ali, all; Saxon eal ; old High German al ; 

English all. Probably the Greek oh-o' and the Hebrew hoi are 
allied rather to our own ‘ whole,’ Lat. sal-ims, Sans, sarva, than 
to the Dravidian and Germanic cZ, all. 
b\ a plough ; also in classical Tam. the work of ploughing ; Can.-Tulu 
^r-u, a plough. We find also in Canarese a plough, which 
appears to be a different form of the same word. Judging by 
analogy must be a lengthened form of er, a verbal root, of 
which the meaning must have been to plough. This verbal 
root no longer exists in a separate shape, but it seems to sur- 
vive in erud-u, the ox, erumei, the buffixlo, literally, as appear, s, 
the ploughing animals. In Tulu both animals are called t:)'' (er’). 

In Tam. er-u, in Tel, er-u, means also manure, especially cow- 
dung. There is in Tamil a secondary verb, er-iihhu, to hew, to 
cut, which seems to contain a reminiscence of the primitive mean- 
ing of Sr. This mcaning*appears more distinctly in the classical 
Canarese dr-u, a plough, which seems to be a lengthened second- 
arjTorm oi a, r-u, to cut, to sever, a root still in common use in each 
dialect (comp, ar-u, dr-u, six). The verb meaning ‘to plough/ 
in actual use at present is Tam.-MaL ur-u; Qm. vl-u; Tulu 
Comi>. Lat. ar-o/ Greek upo-rlg ; Litli. aiui. I do not 
feel sure of the existence of any relationship between these and 
the Dravidian words, but the resemblance is xvorthy of notice. " 

Dr Sclilegdi in his “ Sinico-Aryaca ” (Batavia 1872) connects 
all the Indo-European words which designate the plough and 
its uses, and which contain the root ar, er, ir, or, witli the 
Sanskrit ar (ri or W), signifying to cut or hurt, and ultimately 
with the Chinese li, sharp, ground to a point, whence are 
derived various compounds, also pronounced li, with the signi- 
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fication of to plough, &c. From this basis he derives the 
renowned designation of Aryas or Aryas, as meaning ‘the 
ploughing people.’ If the Sanskrit ri or ri ordinarily or 
naturally meant to cut, or even if it could be clearly proved 
to have ever meant to cut at all, this explanation of the 
• meaning of the words used for plough and ploughing in the 
Indo-European languages would have carried more weight. I 
should then also have felt surer of the relationship of the Dra- 
vidiau words with the Indo-European ax', to cut, being an 
undoubtedly Dravidian root, and probably the origin of 6x, 
Can. a plough. The radical meaning of ri, however, seems 
rather to be to run. 

vv-ain, border, brim, margin, coast. Comp. Lat. ora, border, margin. 
dr-arn has no connection with any Dravidian word signifying 
mouth j probably therefore its resemblance to the Latin ora is 
accidental. The corresponding word in G-ujardthi, Marilthi, 
and Hindi, is 

'kad-i, to cut, to rend, to reprove ; Tcatti, a knife, a sword. Comp. 
Sans, h'it, to cut, but especially the English cut ; Norman- 
French cot% ; Welsh cateia, to cut ; Lat. caed-o. The Persian 
and Ossete hard, a knife, and probably also the Dravidian katli, 
a knife, kattiri, scissors, is from hartari. Sans., a derivative 
of ifenA 

kail, the eye ; kdrp (in the preterite kan-du), to see • also secondarily, to 
mark, to consider, to think. In the latter sense it becomes 
ka7pvic in Tamil, but the base remains unchanged. In (kaiiu, 
hanmi) Telugu, the ordinary n, the nasal of the dental row, is 
Used instead of ii, the cerebral nasal. Comp, the Welsh ceniaiv, 
to see j English ke^i, view, power or reach of vision, ken, to 
know by sight. In Webster’s “English Dictionary” kanna 
was said to be ‘ an eye ’ in Sanskrit ; whereas it is exclusively 
a Dravidian word. This error may be compared with Klap- 
roth’s representing hi7-uta, blind, as a Sanskrit word, instead 
of referring it to the Dravidian languages, to which alone it 
belongs. There is a curious word in Sanskrit kdiia, one-eyed, 
which seems to have some Dravidian relationship. It becomes 
in Bengali kdrid, blind, which, in form at least, is identical with 
the Dravidian negative kdnd, that sees not. Possibly the Dra- 
vidian kdn, to see, kannu, to consider, may have some ulterior 
connection with the Gothic hunn-anii tp ^now; Greek ypw-va/j 
Sans, nd ; Latin g7ia (gmrus ) ; Old High German ckami. The 
different shades of meaning which are attributed in Greek to 
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'yvu-vui and hSs-vai, seem to corroborate this siippositicai ; for 
the latter is represented as meaning to know bj'- reflection, to 
know absolutely, whereas the former means to perceive, to 
mark, and may therefore have an ulterior connection with the 

Jcaradi, a bear, from Icaradn, rough, knotty, uneven, the ultimate base 
of which must be hara or har. The Tuda word for ‘ a bear ‘ is 
harsh {har). Comp, the Persian chars, Kurd harj, and even 
the La, tin ttrs-m. Comp, also the Samoiede horgo, and the 
Tungnsian 

harvtj-^i, an eagle. Comp. Persian hergish; Ossete harhiga ; also 
Sans, garudn, the mythical eagle • gridhra, a vulture. 

kal-a, Can. to steal j Tam. halavu-, Mai. hall-am, a theft. Comp. 
Lat. clep-o, to steal; Greek xXa-ir-s/;. See also Scythian 
Affinities, 

gav-i, Can. a cave, a cell, happ-ti. Can. a pit-fall ; heb-i, Tam. a cave. 
The equivalent Sanskrit words are gnhd, a cavern, from guh, 
to conceal, and gaJia, a cave, from gah, to be impervious. 
giihd has become in Tamil hugei. It seems doubtful whether 
the Canarese gavi and the Tamil hahi are not both tadhhavas 
of gidid. On the supposition that they are independent words, 
comp, the Lat. cave-a, a cavity, a den, from cav-ns, hollow ; 
theme eav-o, to hollow out ; and with this the Telugu happ)-xi, 
to cover over, probably the origin of the Tamil happ-al, a ship, 
See also Scythian Affinities. 

M?/, to be hot,, to burn. The Tel. hd-ga (also hd-lxi\ Can. My-xi, to 
burn, and the Can. ledge, heat, compared with the Tamil hdi'i- 
gei, show that the ultimate root is hd, to •which y or y^ijKs added 
dialectically as a formative. The only Sans, word which 
seems to be related to this Drav. one, is hdxn-a, to desire; 
and we should not, perhaps, have suspected this to be related, 
were it not for its connection with the Hebrew Mm-ad, to 
desire, and the derivation of that wmrd from Mrn-axn (base 
ham), to be warm. , Comp, with the Dravidian hd or hdxj, the 
Greek x«/-w (Attic to burn, to be hot. The word,s seem 

identical. Liddell and Scott represent, kk/w to be connected*^ 
with the Sanskrit such, to dry. How much more nearly it 
appears to be connected with the Dravidian kdy I Besides, 
the Dravidian languages have another word which seems to 
have a real relation to smh-a — ^viz., sud-u, to burn. 

kx)id-u, to stir, to search, to turn up the ground. Comp, xsvr-iu, to 
prick, to goad, to ppiir;-on. 
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Java, old (not by use, but witli re^spect to length of life) ; nitimato 
root hir, beneath, that wbicli has gone down. Comp. Sans. 
jar-as, age, but especially the Greek words signifying age, 
aged — viz. y^ai~6gi ysoethog, ysp-cav. See Jilso the 

Scythian affinities of this word. 

kira-mei (base Idra), a week, literally property, possession, each portion 
of a week being astrologically regarded as the property or in- 
heritance of some planet. Comp. Ossete hiri, I'ore, a week; 
Georgian huire. Possibly these words arc derived from the 
Greek Sunday, the Lord’s day; but whence is the 

Greek word derived ? from xOoi-og, a lord, a possessor, the base 
of which may perhaps be allied to the Tamil /dm, possession. 
The ultimate root of klra is doubtless Hr, ordinarily lengthened 
to /dr, beneath ; hence Idra-mei means that which is beneath 
one, under his power, in his possession, 
a young branch. Comp. /calius ; Servian ; Greek 

xkdhg, a young shoot, a branch. The theme of the Greek 
word is xKd-'ji, to lop, to break ; and the Tamil ldl~ei, con- 
sidered as a verbal theme, means not only to sprout, but also 
to pluck off. Idll-u, to pinch, to pluck, is a collateral, theme. 

hipp-ei, sweepings, refuse, dung, a dung-heap. Comp. xoTr^og, dung, 
dirt, a farm-yard. 

hur-u, short, brief : derivative verb Jetmt-f/u, to diminish : collateral 
root Icur-ei, a defect, to be or make defective. Comp. Persian 
chord, short; German Icarz; Latin curt-us, short, small, de- 
fective. On comparing the Latin word curt-us, with such 
words as sert-us, connected, from ser-o, it may be concluded 
Cthat curt-us is derived from an obsolete verbal theme cur-u, 
which would bo identical witll the Tamil Icut-u. Coi^ip. Greek 
xcarog, curved. 

Icuru-du, blindness, blind : ultimate base huru (like /dru, tlie ultimate 
base of Idradu, old). Comp. Persian Mr/ Kurd /cor/ Ossete 
hirm, blind. 

/curt, Can. a sheep, Tel. fforre, Tuda </urri Comp. Irisli /cao?'a, Georg, 
c/i/iurL 

/cid-ir, cold, Tam. and Can. : ultimate base, by analogy, /etd-xt; Telugu 
and Canarese chali, cold ; collateral root, s^ir, Tam. to tremble 
with cold. TuMal and Tcudir, cold, are doubtless derivative or 
allied words. Comp, German Idhhl/ Saxon cyl, col, celt/ 
Russian cholod/ English cool, cold; Latin gelu/ English chill. 
See also Scythian Affinities. 

hel, to hear, Tam. and Can. Comp. Latin ms-cul-to, to hear, to listen ; 
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also the Greek stAu-cy, to hear; Welsh clyw, hearing; Irish 
cluas, the ear; Lithuanian Idomi, to hear; Latin dii-o^ to be 
called. See also the Scythian Affinities. 
hoi, to kill. Comp. Eussian Icolyu, to stab ; and especially the English 
MU and quell. See also Scythian Affinities. 
kitt-u, to close a door, to shut; Saxon scytl-an, to shut in; Dutch 
to stop ; English ?o 

(pronounced y^W^), a jar. Probably from Port, jarra; English jar. 
sdl, a bucket, a furrow. Comp. ffjjX-Za, any flat board or tr.'iy with a 
raised rim. See also Semitic Affinities. 

$ivar-u, Gan, a spliirter. Comp, English a shiver. 

6'?.r-i4 (pronounced aiiv-n), to his.s ; Can. str-u, to be angry. Comp. 

to pipe, also to hiss ; Latin sic-surr~us, a whispering, 
or whistling. Our English word ‘ hiss Ms evidently mimetic ; 
but stru- and its allied roots bear no trace of an imitative origin. 
sud-u, Tam. and Can, to heat, to burn, to fire ; secondary theme md-ar, 
Tam. to shine. Comp. Persian sm-an; Kurd sodj-cm; Ossete 
siids-in, to burn. Comp, also Sans, sush, and Latin sicc-o, to dry. 
iuvei, taste, flavour. Comp. English sap, German saft. 
surung-u, to shrink. Comp. English shrink, German sehrumpfeti. 
sepp-u, to speak. Comp. sV-w (for rkw), to speak. 
set, to go, to proceed. This is unquestionably a Dravidian root, and 
abohnds in derivatives — e.g., kl, the white ant; M-avn, ex- 
penditure ; kl-vam., prosperity. It forms its preterite also in 
a manner which is peculiar to pure Dravidian verbs. It is 
obviously allied to the Sanskrit kl, to go or move; kl, to 
move, to tremble ; chal and char, to go, to shake, to totter ; 
and also to the Hindustani derivative chal, to go. Close as 
these analogies are, kl appears to bear an equally close resem- 
blance to cel, the obsolete Latin root, signifying to go, from 
wh(cli are formed celer, and also ex-cell-o and prce-ccll-o. The 
same root is in Greek tts?. — e.g., x'sX-t];, a runner; and xsKXu, 
to urge on. 

tag-u, fit, proper, worthy. Comp. German taug-en, to be fit for; Gothic 
dug-an; German tugend, virtue; tUchtig, fit, able; English 
dmighty. 

tayir, curds. Comp. Greek ro^k, cheese; Sans, dhayt, drinking, 
sipping, sucking. 

tin, to eat, to eat light food, to cat away ; tindri, eatables. Comp. 

rhh-ca, to nibble, to eat daiiitily ; rhkii, a gourmand. 
tit-a (pronounced nearly like tova), to open ; tita-vu, an opening, a 
way, a means. Comp. Greek a door ; German thwr j 
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Old TTigli Geman tor; Gothic daxir; Sans. dvAra; Vedic- 
Siins. dm\ Those words are commonly derived from the Sans, 
tlieme dvri, to obstruct, to cover; but as they all mean not 
the door-leaf, but the door-way, and metaphorically a way, or 
nioLuis, this derivation of them ’from a root meaning to close 
seems le.ss natural than that of the Dravidiaii tiva or tov(f (Gan. 
ieta), to open. Comp, irt, Sans, to pass ; tiras, through. 
tind-u, to touch, to kindle. Comp. Gothic tamhja, I kindle. Possibly 
there may be a remote connection also with the Sans. danJ/, 
to burn, the inteusitive of which is dandah. On the other 
Land, the w of the Tam. itnd-u is probahly euphonic, for it 
disappears in the Can. itd-u, and in the Tam. transitive form 
of the verb to whet. 
tel, clean. Comp. SijX-df, clear, manifest. 

tol-ei (base tol), distance, limit, end. As a verb, tol-ei signifies to end, 
or come to an end. Comp. Greek rsX-oc, an end, and rriK-t, 
far off, which Buttraann derives from rsk-og. 
tripp-xi, Tel. to turn ; from which, by corruption, tixxpxi, the ordinary 
form of the word, has been derived; Can. tiru-pu; Tamil 
tiru-ppu. These are causal or active verbs, and the correspond- 
ing neuter or intransitive verb signifying to turn, is in Tel. 
tirii-gxi; in Tam. tiri(,-mhu. Canarese has ih'u-lm, tirxi-vu, and 
tiru-gii. There are also a few related themes — e.g., th'u-gu, 
Tam. to twist or turn, and tvri, the same ; from which is derived 
tirigei, a mill. From a comparison of these words, it is 
manifest that their common base is iir^ to turn, to which 
various formative additions have been made, for the purpose 
ff expressing modifications of jneaning. Comp. Greek 
to turn ; which bears a remarkable likeness to the Telf iripp~xt, 
and the initial portion of which (with that of our English turn), 
seems closely allied to the Dravidian base. PossilfTy also the 
Sans, taxdm, a spindle, is either a collateral word or one which has 
been directly borrowed by Sanskrit from the Bravidian tongues. 
nas-xi^ to crush, to squash. Comp, vdae-ta, to squeeze close, to stamp down. 
mr-a, Can. a tendon, a sinew ; sometimes, but improperly, a vein or 
artery; adjectivally wiry, stringy. ' Tel, mjpamu, Tam. nao'- 
ambu, B&jmahc^l ndrxi. A secondary form of the word is ndr, 
fibre, from the base nar ; with which compare the Latin xurv-u& 
and the Greek a tendon, a ligament. 

nin~ei, to think, to remember; Can. nen-e, rnttv-a. This word is un- 
doubtedly a Tamil primitive, and is probably the basis of nenj-xi, 
Tam.-hlai. the mind, the heart; also the diaphragm. [With 
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respect to this double signification of the word nenj-ii, compare 
the twofold meaning of psiiv, in Greek, viz;, the diaphragm or 
chest (supposed to be the seat of the mental faculties), and also 
the mental faculties themselves,] If there is any analogy be- 
tween the Dravidian nin or nen, and the Sanskrit ma-n, to think, 
it comes to light only by comparing it with the corresponding 
Greek word vo-sa, by reduplication vivo-nfiai. fivd-o'Mai, to think 
on, to remember, and wish, are in perfect accordance 

wdth the Sanskrit mmiu-, and are probably more ancient than 
n>-£(W j of which the initial v has been changed either from or 
from yv (jvmai). The Dravidian nen or nin may in like manner, 
I conceive, have been changed from an older men or min, allied 
to and /U.£i'-ci 5 , 

ifmd-u (also ntnj-u), to swim ; ntchcli-u and nUt-al, swimming ; Tel. 
kl-n, Can. ls-«, Tulu Mndu, to swam : Tel. derivative 
noun, ita, swimming, A comparison of these words shows that 
the final ndu of the Tamil verb has been euphonised from 
du. The base of this verb seems to be simply ntd or nt; of 
which m^, Can. to bathe, is probably a collateral form. Comp. 
ni with the Latin no (mvi), to swim ; Greek i/s-so, also ; 

• Sans, nail, Greek vav-s, a boat. Comp, also nid-n (the suppo- 
sititious original, of both ntnd-u and id-u) with the Latin second- 
ary verb nat-o. Bopp derives these Indo-European words from 
S7id, Sans, to bathe, and that from sna, to flow ; but it is only 
in the Dravidian tongues and in Latin and Greek that \ve find 
the meaning of swim. 

Key, to weave. Probably nM, a thread, and also, as a verb, to spin, is 
a word of collateral origin. As t&l, dust, from id, t(P scatter, 
so m2i, a thread, may he supposed to he derived from an obso- 
lete nn, to spin ; and this root would naturally be concluded to 
be a correlative of ney, to weave. Comp. Greek fs-u, to spin, 
a thread ; and more especially the Latin neo, wdiich not 
only means to spin, to entwine, but also, secfmdarily, to weave 
— r.y., tunieam quam molli neverat auro. — Virg. A collateral 
root, and one which bears, perhaps, a still closer analogy to the 
Dravidian- Key, to weave, is that which we find in the German 
nah~en, to sew : Latin nec-to, to knit, to join ; 'and Sans, nah, 
to bind, to tie. 

pad-u, (1.) to suffer, to receive or feel an impression; a word which in 
used as an auxiliary in all the Dravidian languages in the for- 
mation of passive verbs ; derivative noun j^dl-ti, Tel. and Can. 
a suffering. Comp. Sans, ddd/i, to give trouble ; Md/ia, trouble. 
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Especially comp. Latin and G-reeIc ^ra^-sTi/, eacli of wMcli 

lias precisely tlie same meaning as the Dravidian verb. (2.). To 
fall, to sink, to settle down. This verb is identical with the 
preceding one ; but the meaning, to fall, which it bears more or 
less distinctly in each dialect, in addition to that of to suffer, 
suggests a different set of affinities. Comp. Slavonian yiuc?, to 
fall ; Sans. (Prakrit pad), to fall, to fly ; Zend pat, to fly ; 
Latin pet in im-pet-o, to fall upon ; Greek mir.o,aa!, to fly, and 
also ’slirr-o), to fall, 

pan, Tam.-Mal. to malce, to work, to produce : colloquial form paimv ; 
Tel. paimn. This word is evidently allied to the Sanskrit pmt, 
to do business, to negotiate; the noun corresponding to which, 
piana, means business, hence property. This noun, pana, has 
been borrowed by the Dravidian languages ; but the signification 
it bears is money. Whilst pan,a-m, money, is always admitted by 
Dravidian grammarians to be a Sanskrit derivative, they regard 
2Mn{n)-tt, to make, to woi’k, as a primitive Dravidian word ; 
and this view is confirmed by the circumstance that it stands 
at the head of a large family of derivatives and collaterals, 
some of which are pamyei, tillage, a rice-field ; p>a7i-i, service, 
humility ; in Mai. it means also difficulty, toil ; jaam, Tel. work; 
ptaipikhu, Tam. a clever performance. It is especially worthy 
of notice that pan~i, as a verbal root, signifying to be subser- 
vient, to obey, to worship, has become in its turn the parent of 
a host of derivative words. This word is not to be confounded 
with Tam. to say, to order, a tadhliava of hhwti, Sans, to 
speak ; from which also the Tulu panpu, to say, is probably de- 
rived. Another form of the latter word in Tam. is pwmm, to say. 

I have no doubt that pair, to make, to work, has ia. ulterior 
connection with the Sanskrit 2pan, to negotiate ; but it appears 
to have a still closer connection with the Greek ’nfi-m, to toil, 
to work hard, tov-os, work, a task, and crsi'-o.aa/, to work, to toih 
Gomp. also the Babylonian han-as, to do, to make. 

pamp-ii, Tel. to send ; also as a noun, a sending. Comp. Greek Tr'siMva, 
to send, and a sending. This resemblance amounts 

almost to identity, and yet it is very doubtful whether it is not 
merely accidental. The form this word takes in Tamil and 
MalayMam is anapp-u, and in, Telugu it takes two forms, one 
with an initial p and one without — e.g,, amicJi-v,, anuii-xi, amp-xi, 
ampinch-u, awicldpucJich-^u, to send* or cause to send, and 
pamcch-xi, panxip-u, pamp-v^ pampi^kJxrU, the same. We have 
also axYipaJcam and pampu, dismission. Probably ampa, Tel. 
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an arrow {amhu, Tam.), is a related word. It seems clear from 
a comparison of these words iu both languages that the word 
we must compare with is not but pamip-^u ; and 

that the p of pamip-u does not belong to the root, but is a 
formative, alternating, according to the custom of the language, 
with ch, as in The resemblance to the Creek is con- 

siderably lessened hereby j but it would disappear altogether if 
the initial p of should have to be given up. It ap.pears 

to me uncertain whether mmp-u or panup-u were the original 
form, but the analogy of the Tamil and l^Ialayalam leads me to 
assign the preference to anup-n. If so, the change from anap-n 
to pamip)-n must be regarded as a corruption, and no argument 
can be built upon it. Dr Gundert supposes the root of this 
word to be an { = en, Tam. -Mai. ), to say, and considers anvpp%i, 
to send, Tam.-Mal., as meaning to cause to say. To cause to 
say in Canarese is enisu. Another word meaning to say in Tamil 
is pann-u, another again pani See previous word paig. In 
Tulu, is to say, 

par-u, to be old, to become ripe ; para-m^ a ripe fruit ; Can. pala (;?■ 
changed into 7) \ Tel. pam,dv, (r changed dialectically into d and 
then nasalised). Comp. Persian her, fruit; Armenian perk; 
Latin fru-or, fru-x. Comp, also the Bans. fruit, a word 

which has been borrowed by the Tamil in the sense of effect or 
profit, but which is never confounded by it with its own 
para-m. I suspect pJiala, however, to be identical in origin 
with the Drav. para, pala . — See also the Semitic analogies of 
this word. Another form of this word, with a slightly different 
meaning, is^^ara, Ta.m.,p)g‘le, Can. old, long in use, of ancient date. 
Comp. Greek vaXahog, old, ancient ; Nel’ka!, in olden times. 

pal, many, various ; pal-ar, many people ; pal-a, many things. The 
ordinary adjectival form of this word, which is used in the col- 
loquial dialect without discrimination of number or gender, is 
pala, but p><^l is more classical. There is also a verb formed 
from the same base, ptal-gu, to become many, to be multiplied, 
to increase. There is probably a connection between tlii.s word 
and the Sans, pnhi, more correctly pnru, perhaps for parii, 
much [from pr%, to fill ipi-par-mi)] \ but it still more closely 
resembles the Greek ctXu?, ctoau, many, much, the Latin plus, 
•and the Goth, and Old Germ, ^lu, much. Comp, palar, many 
persons, with o; wAXo/, the many, the majority. — See Scythian 
Affinities. 

2 '>all-i, a town; a village, a school, a place of t^'orship for foreigners, 
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especially in MalayMam. TncMno^oly ~ Tirisird-ppaUi^ tLe 
city of the three-headed {Bdhshasa). Comp. •jroXi;, a city, from 
voXsa, to haunt, to frequent. 

2Mm is found in Sanskrit dictionaries, but I consider it to be 
a purely Dravidian word ; root probably jaaZ, hollow. 
pxy-Bi-u^ to rend in pieces, to card, to comb cotton, to pick. Comp, 
to comb j English to pick (?) 

to divide 3 also p(yr^ to cleave, and pdl, a portion. Comp. Sans. 
ph.al-a, to divide ; but especially the Latin pars, a portion ; 
also portio, from the supposititious root por-o or par-o, to appor- 
tion, to divide. The Greek in the sense of im-par-ting, 
is doubtless an allied word. — See also the Semitic Affinities. 
piU-ei, Tam. a child; Tel. pUla, Qi\x\, pille, Latin pueU-us, puell-a, 
a boy, a girl 3 compare with pi^iBiis, the young of an animal. 
If the Latin word is derived from puer-^uhis, it is probably 
unconnected with pill-ei. Perhaps a more reliable affinity is 
that of fll-uis, a son, a daughter, supposed to mean liter- 
ally a suckling. — See also the Scythian Vocabulary. 
pugar, to praise. Comp. Old Prussian pagir~%, I praise, and the cor- 
responding noun pagirsna, praise, 

■puTudi, also pdri and pdrdi, dust; Can. sand. Comp. Latin 

pulvis. 

pur-am, a side, especially the outside, the exterior, the back — e.g., 
appiivam, that side 3 ipputani, this side : adjectivally puT-atiu, 
external : adverbially puvanibdga {piiram-b’-dga), externally ; 
as a verbal theme purap2Mdxo {puTca-{p)-padii), to sot out 3 Can. 
p)ora-ge, outside 3 p>ora-&ii; to set forth. There is, doubtless, an 
f ulterior connection between puvorTn, the outside, externally, and 
piva, other, after 3 yet they are not to be regarded^as one and 
the same word 3 and pxiiram has affinities of its own, as well as 
meanings of its own. Comp. Greek wag«, beside, in which one 
of the meanings of the Dravidian word appears, whilst the mean- 
ing of ‘ side’ is not conveyed by the correlative Sanskrit jsanf. 
Comp, especially the Latin fans, abroad 3 /onm, a public place 3 
fori, the decks of a shi]), with the' Canarese poi'a, outside. This 
seems a more natural derivation of foris than the Greek 6v^a, 
(Sans, dvdra, a door, a word which I have compared with the 
Dravidian tiva, to open. In the Dravidian languages / is un- 
known, and p is always used instead. 
ptissi, a cat, especially in the South-Tamil idiom 3 Mai. pdchcha. In 
the Cashgar dialect of the Afghan, jpuslia signifies a cat. 
Comp. Irish a cat; English. 
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pill-i, Tel. a cat. pul-i signifies a tiger, or more correctly a clieetah, or 
hunting leopard, in all the Dravidian dialects. Comp. Pei-Biau 
pelaiKjy a tiger, but especially the Latin fdes or fdks, a cat, a 
word which is also used to denote various animals of a similar 
character. 

a female. Oomp. Lat./mma. 

per-M, great ; another form of the same adjective in Tamil, and perhaps 
a more ancient one, is par-v.. Possibly pal-a^ many, is a related 
root, seeing that there appears to be the same relation betiveen 
per-u or par-u^ great, and pal-a, many, that there is between 
s/r-24, small, and sil-a, few. great, is also used as a 

verbal theme, and in that connection it signifies to increase, to 
grow. Comp. Sans, ptiru, p\du, much, barh, varh, to be pre- 
eminent, but especially the Zend herez and la7'ez, great, herezaiti, 
to grow. 

pev-ii, to obtain, to get or beget, to bear, to bring forth ; verbal noun 
pet-u, a bringing forth or birth, a thing obtained or a benefit. 
piv-a, to be born, to proceed from, is doubtless a related word and 
there is probably a relationship between these words (especially the 
latter) and pirn, other, piv-agu, after, 2»tTa-i7i, the exterior, and 
even jpor-w, to bear or sustain. Comp, the Lat. pjar-io^ pe-per-i^ to 
bring forth, to acquire. Possibly the ultimate base of ail the.se 
words is the Indo-European preposition, y??’a, signifying pi*ogres- 
sive motion, expansion, excess, the. ; and the Zend form of this 
preposition, fra, indicates the propriety of classing the Latin 
fru-ss with the other derivatives. See also the Semitic Vo- 
cabulary. 

pei-{gya7i, a boy, a seiwant ; also pei-{y)-al and pei-dal ; Mai p^ydal ; 
Cap, hei-da. The termination al, dal, is that of the abstract 
verbal noun ; and consequently peiyal might bo applied to a 
youth of either sex, a child, though restricted in Tamil to the 
masculine. MalayMam has dti pd-dal, a boy, pddal-d\, a girl t 
root pas ~pei, green, fresh, young. Comp. Greek 'zratb-l;, 
a boy or girl, a servant; Laconian ot/p ; Latin pwery Persian 
bach, a boy, pusei', a son ; Swedish police ; English hoy. The 
Sanskrit a son, has also been supposed to be derived 

from this thmne. See also Scythian Affinities. 

pox-u, to sustain, to bear, to suffer patiently, 2'^ox~u-p>P^> responsibility, 
poT-u-md, patience. Comp. Sans, lliri ifhar), to bear ; Gothic 
baiv-m, bdr, beram^ to bear ; Old High German bhan, ph'an ; 
English hear, bore ; Old English beam, a child ; Greek ; 
Latin fer-o. Tamil distinguishes between this word and y?tr-a, 
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to "be born, thougb both are probably from the same base. 
Latin in like manner distinguishes between par-io and fer-o, 
whilst the Teutonic tongues make no difference between hear, 
to sustain, and hear^ to bring forth. They constitute one word, 
from which is formed the past participle to be born or borne, 
and also the noun birth. 

por-u-du, 2^or~du, time ; theme por, probably to divide. Comp. Sans. 
vcv’-a, time ; Pers. hdr, the theme of hdriy once ; Lat. her, the 
suffix of time, which appears in the names of the months from 
Septem-&er to l)ecem-&£!r. 

p6, to go ; also 2:>h-gu (with the usual formative addition of gu). The 
imperative of pdyii isyjo, Laghmani (an Afghan dialect) pdl-, 
to go j Greek ai, to go ; Lat. va-do, to march ; Heb. bd, to 
come, occasionally to go. 

2>bd-u, to put. Comp. Dutch to set or plant ; Danish pod-er, 

to graft; English ifopw A 

hil-u, Can. to fall ; Tam. mr-u. Comp. English to fall ; German 
falhen. 

mag-an, a son, a male. Comp. Gothic onag-tis, a boy, a son, from the 
verbal theme mag, originally to grow, then to be able Gaelic 
male, a son ; Tibetan maga, son-in-law. Comp, also Lat, mds, 
a male. 

man, to remain, to abide (root of manei, house). Comp. Lat. manere. 

rmy-ir, hair. Probably from mayi, Mai. black = Tam. mei. Comp. 
Persian WWW/ Armenian mas, hair. 

mar- a, to forget. Comp. Lithuanian «wVs2, to forget. 

md, a male, particularly the male of the lion, elephant, horse, and 
^ swine — e.g., ari-md, a male lion. Comp. Lat. mas, a male. 

■indrg-u, to die, to languish, to mingle, sndr, to be confused, to be lazy ; 
mdl, to die, to perish- Comp. Lat. marc-eo, to wither, to be 
faint, to be languid or lazy, and also the Greek fiamim, which 
in the passive voice signifies to waste away, or die. Possibly 
all these words have a remote connection with mri {mar). Sans, 
to die. It would seem, however, that there is a closer connec- 
tion between the Latin and Greek secondary themes here 
adduced and the Tamil than between the Sanskrit and the 
Tamil, marha, Vedic Sans,, according to some, means dying 
away. 

mig-u, much, great : as a verbal theme, to be much, minj-u, to 
abound (from mij, nasalised), is a collateral root, Eelated 
w'ords, Tel, migal-it, remainder, th^Cfc which is too much ; mi- 
gula and migala, adverb and' adjective, much, exceedingly, also 
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mikhili, tile same ; Can. mig-xi, to exceed, also viigil-ti, botli as 
a verb and as a noun } ancient dialect of Can. rwigd, nmch, 
mogga^ and also moggara, mokkala, a mass, a heap, an assem- 
blage. 

The Sanskrit mahd, great, from mnJi (originally perhaps 
magli), to grow, is frequently used in the Dravidian dialects, 
but it is always considered to be a Sanskrit derivative, not the 
original base from which the above-mentioned Dravidian words 
have been derived. This view is confirmed by the circumstance 
that the Dravidian languages have no word signifying much, 
except mig-u, and its correlatives. The Dravidian %yords 
quoted above, bear a much closer resemblance to the corre- 
sponding words in the Classical and Germanic tongues than to 
the Sanskrit. Thus, the Latin mag-nui?, mag-is ; the Persian 
mih or meah ; the Greek idya. or ; the Old High Ger- 

man mihhil, michil; Horse mikil; Danish megen ; English 
migh-t ; Scotch mickle, appear to be more closely connected 
with the Tam. mig-u, the Can, migal and mokkala, and the 
Teh migala and mihkili, than with the Sans, mah-at The 
finai al of the Dravidian words is one of the most common for- 
matives of verbal nouns. See the section on “ Boots.” 
mitr-gxt, muru-gu, to plunge, to sink, amir appears to be a softened 
form of the same word 3 and probably the g of miirgu is only 
a formative. Comp. Lat. merg-o, to plunge, to immerse. 
margo, however, is supposed to bear the same relation to Sans. 
majj thsA frango does to Sans, hhanj (originally perhap.s hhrauf). 
mxigil, Tam, and ancient Can, a cloud. Comp. Sans, -nieglia, a cloud, 
from mih (mShati), to sprinkle. The word rneglia ha^ been 
borrowed from Sanskrit »by the Dravidian languages, and is 
now more commonly used than mugil. The latter, however, is 
found in the classics, .is m;ich used by the peasantry, and 
appears to be a pure Dravidian word. Doubtless meghu and 
mugil are ultimately allied 3 but there seems to be a special 
connection between the Dravidian word and the Greek o-giyX-i;, 
a cloud, tlie Lithuanian migla, the Slavonian mgla, and the 
Gothic milh-ma; in each of which the L of mugil retains its 
place. Dr Gundert derives mxigil from Can, muchch-u {mug), 
to cover over, to shut in, wdth the addition of the formative il 
muyal, to labour, to endeavour. Comp. Lat. moUor, to endeavour, to 
strive 3 Greek /imX-oi, the toil of war 3 Eng. to moil, to labour 
or strive. 

nrutumuTU, to grumble, to murmur. A very similar woi'd movumoTu, 
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to niurmurj woiild naturally be regarded as identical wifcli 
miitumuTib ; but a different origin is ascribed to each, moru- . 

m. 0 Tii is said to bo simply and solely a mimetic word, one of a 
large class of imitative, reduplicated exclamations — e.g., be said f 

moTu-moTii — f.c., be spoke angrily ; bis bead said IdTu-ldvu — f 

i.e., it went round. mwjnimnTit, on the other band, it is said, [ 

is not purely imitative, but is supposed to be regularly formed ■ if 

by reduplication from m^iTU, tbe base of imiTti-klcu, to twist, to 
chafe ; and the signification of grumbling, and being discon- 
tented, has arisen from that of cbafi.ng. Whatever be the 
derivation of tbe Tamil W'ord, it may be compared with the 
Latin murimiro, to mutter. The Latin word is evidently an 
imitative one, the reduplication of the syllable miir being used 
to sigtiify the continuance of a low muttering sound, rnttr has 
doubtless some connection ■with the base of musso, mussito, to 
mutter or grumble. Comp, also the Greek expression to say fw 
(M, to mutter, to grumble. The Old Prussian urntra^ to mur- 
mur, is evidently related. See also the Scythian Affinities. 

The Tamil -word means not only to utter a muttering sound, hut 
also ‘to*express discontent, to be angry;’ and in this it goes 
beyond the meaning of the corresponding Latin mirmuro. 

Muttering is in Tamil expressed by muna-m%iiia, a somewhat 
similar, yet independent, imitative word. 
mlXlclc-'ii, the nose : theme mug-ar, Tam.-Mal. to smell. Comp. Greek 
fivxrrjP, the nose. The Greek word is said to be derived from 
to moan, to mutter, to suck in, or from the dis- 

charge from the nose (Latin mucus). It is worth consideration, 

^ however, whether the Dravidian derivation is not, after all, a 
more probable one. * . ^ 

■mel, fine, thin, soft, tender ; viell-a, softly, gently. Comp. Latin moll- 
is, soft, tender, pliant; Greek paXaxoq, soft, gentle, tender. 

The derivation of the Latin mollis, from movilis, seems incon- 
sistent Avith the connection which subsists between ^nollis and 
paXaKog ; and the resemblance of both to the Dravidian mel is 
remarkable. Comp. Sans, mridu, soft, which is in Tamil med-u. 

I can scarcely think 7nel, like med-u, derived from m.ridu. 
nhj, Tel. a stone. Bearing in mind the mutual Snterchange of r and 
I, we may perhajjs compare this word with the Greek 'ka-ag or 
Xa/-a, a stone, rdy seems to correspond to Tam. avei (another 
form of pdvei), a rock. ; 

val, strong ; val-i-ya, mn-mei (val-mei), strength. The Dravidian lan- 
guages have borrowed, and frequently. use, the Sans, bala (in 
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Tamil halan, halam,^ and even mlam) ; and it might at first 
hie supposed tliat this is the origin of mli, tfee. I am persuaded, 
however, that the words cited above have not iieen derived 
from Sanskrit, but have been the property of the Dravidian 
languages from the beginning. The Dravidian vaL lias given 
birth to a large family, not only of adjectives and nouns, but 
also of derivative verbs, which have no connection whatever 
wuth anything Sans. — e.g.^ val-ain, the right hand; val-i^ to 
drag, to row; vcd-n, to grow strong; val-iya, spontaneously, &c. ; 
and if tliis woi’d is not to be regarded as Dravidian, tliis family 
of languages must be supposed to be destitute of a w'ord to 
express so necessary and rudiraeutal an idea as strong. mJ, 
also, more closely resembles the Latin val~eo, to be strong, and 
than the Sanskrit 

ml, fertility, abundance ; val-ar, and many related verbs, to rear, to 
cause to grow. Comp. Latin al-o, to nourish. Connection 
doubtful. 

vdngu, to receive, to take. Comp, German {cm,p)fangen. 

vi'Ti.d-u, the wind. Comp. Latin mit-m; English wind. The Tamil 
word seems to be derived from vin, the sky : its resemblance 
to vent-us and wind is, therefore, probably accidental, the root 
of those words being v&, to blow (Sans.), and their Sans, equiva- 
lent v6ta. 

vixei, to shiver from cold, to grow stiff from cold. Comp. Greek 

to tremble, to shiver ; giy-eoi, to shiver or shudder with cold ; 
g/y-oj, frost, cold, a shivering from cold ; also Latin frig-eo, to 
be cold ; frig-xia, cold ; rig-eo, rig-or, to be stiff, as frbm cold ; 
English to freeze. 

vtn, useless, vain. Comp. Latin mn-us, empty, unreal, frivolous, vain. 

vh),d-ti, to wish, to want. Comp, English want from Saxon wanian, 
to fail. The corresponding Can. word is Mdu, but tliis has 
also the shape of hendu. Another Can. form is bekit, from an 
older bilht. The root must have been vel, which means in 
High Tam, to desire. 

vir-u, different, other. Comp. Latin mr-us, the secondary meaning of 
which is different, dissimilar ; also mr-ms, diversified, various, 
different from something else. Eoot of vix-u : vex-u, void ; the 
primitive meaning of which seems to have been ‘distant’ 
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SECTION II— SEMITIC AFEINITIES, 

OK DKAVIDIAN WOKDS WHICR APPEAR TO BE ALLIED TO HEBREW AND 
ITS SISTER TONGUES. 

Tlie number of such words iu the Dravidian languages is not great ; 
and it might bo objected that in attempting to establish the existence 
of this class of affinities, in addition to affinities of the Indo-Europeau 
and Scythian classes, I prove nothing by attempting to prove too 
much. I answer, that I do not attempt to establish anything or to 
prove anything, I content myself with adducing facts, I submit 
to the reader a list of words which exhibit some interesting points of 
resemblance between the Dravidian vocabulary and the Hebrew, I 
am doubtful whether any of those resemblances is of such a nature as 
to furnish evidence of relationship, but I am not doubtful of the desir- 
ableness of giving them a place in this list. They will serve at least 
to show whether further investigation in this direction is likely to be 
rewarded with important results or not. In some of the instances 
which will be adduced, the Semitic words appear to resemble Indo- 
European words, as well as words belonging to the Dravidian lan- 
guages j but it will be found that the Dravidian analogies appear in 
general to be closer than the Indo-European, and it is for that reason 
that the words are inserted in this list rather than in the preceding 
one. In some instances, again, the only resemblances to the Semitic 
words are such as are Dravidian. 

If the existence of Semitic affinities in the Dravidian languages 
could l^e established, it would not be possible to explain those affinities 
by supposing them to have been introduced by the Jews^who have 
settled on some parts of the Malabar coast ; for the Jews, whether 
‘‘black’' or “white," have carefully preserved their traditional policy 
of isolation j they are but a small handful of people at most; they 
have never penetrated far into the interior, even on the Malabar coast, 
whilst on the Coromandel coast, where Tamil is spoken, they are 
entirely unknown ; and the Dravidian languages were fully formed, 
and Tamil, it is probable, had been committed to writing, long before 
the Jews made their appearance in India. Whate’Per words, therefore, 
might appear to be the common property of Hebrew and the Dra- 
vidian languages, would have to be regarded either as indicating an 
ancient, pre-historic intermixture or association of the Dravidians with 
the Semitic race, or rather perhaps as constituting traces of the original 
oneness of the speech of the Noachidse. 
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app-d, father ! vocative of app~an. This word for father is found 
unaltered in all ’ the Dravidian dialects, except the Tulu, in 
which, strange to say, appe means mother ; ainme, father. This 
appe may possibly be a hardened form of awe. Comp. Can. 
awe, a mother, or grandmother, anirae, Tulu father, is allied 
to the Tam. emmAn, mother’s brother, also father, though 
rarely used in the latter sense. The Mech, a Bhutan dialect, 
has a 2 Jpa for father; the Bhotiya aha; the Singhalese appCi, 
Analogies will also be found in the Scythian vocabulary. 

In ail the languages of the Indo-European and Semitic 
families the ultimate base of the words which denote father, is 
2 } or h, and that of the words which denote mother is m. The 
difference between those two families consists in this, that the 
Indo-European words covimeyice with the consonants p or ?»— 
e.g., pater, mater, from the Sans, roots ])d, to protect ; mA, to 
make (a child in the womb) ; whilst in the Semitic languages, 
those consonants are preceded by a vowel — e.g., Hebrew Ah, 
father ; em, mother. Comp, also, however, ambA, Sans, mother. 
In this particular the Dravidian languages follow the Semitic 
rule — Tam. cr^p-a?i, father ; a mother. The resem- 
blance between appan (vocative appA), and the Chaldee ahhd, 
father (Syriac Ahd), is remarkable. It is so close, that in the 
Tamil translation of Gal. iv. 6, ahha, father, there is no differ- 
ence whatever, either in spelling or in sound, between the 
Aramaic word ahhA (which by a phonetic law becomes cq^iA in 
Tamil), and its natural and proper Tamil rendering aptpA; 
in consequence of which it has been found necessary to use the 
Sans, derivative 2'>idA~{v)4, instead of the Tamil appj^r as the 
trp,nslation of the second "word. 

avm-A, mother! vocative of anim-ei or amm-Al, mother. Comp. Heb. tm, 
mother ; Syr. AmO. See also the Scythian and Indo-European 
affinities of this word, which are still closer than the Semitic, 
a river ; Tel, ^r-w .* correlative root eri, Tam. a natural reservoir 
of water. Comp. Hebrew y’dr, a river ; Coptic jmv. See also 
Scythian Analogie-s. 

al, not. In all the Dravidian dialects al negatives the attributes of a 
thing ; il, its existence ; H (and sometimes al), is prohibitive. 
The vowel is transposed in Telugu, and U (the base of IMu), 
used instead of il. Comp, the negative and prohibitive particles 
of the Hebrew, al and 16; also the corresponding Arabic and 
Chaklaic Id. 16 in Hebrew negatives the properties of a thing, 
like al in Tamil, 'and another particle, a'in, a substantive mean 
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ing notliitig, is used to negative the existence of it. Tliis idiom 
is one which remarkably accords with that of the Dravidian 
languages. Comp, also the Chaldee Uth^ it is not, a compound 
of IOj, the negative particle, and Uh, the substantive verb ‘ it is ’ 
(a compound resembling the Smis, ndsti), with the corresponding 
Tel. liidu (Tam. iladn), it is not, which is compounded of Ic, the 
negative particle, and ff?4,the formative of the third person neuter 
of the aorist. See also Sanskrit and Scythian Affinities. 

av-d, de.sire ; a related word is dval, also desire, which is a verbal 
noun derived from the assumed root dv-u, to desire (l\Iarathi 
dvad, love). The Telugu form of this word is dJcali h between 
t-wo vowels often becomes v. Comp. ITeb, awnh, desire, a 
verbal noun derived from dvdh, to desire. The ultimate base of 
the Hebrew do or av is identical not only with the Tamil do or 
av, but with the Latin av-eo, to desire, and the Sanskrit av-a, 
of -which to desire is one of the rarer meanings. Comp, also 
Heb. dbdk, to will. 

to be j Brahui, ar. Comp. Babylonian ar, to be ; also Coptic 
cr or el, and the Egyptian auxiliary ar. ■ The Dravidian word 
appears to mean primarily to sit, secondarily to be — ie., to be 
simpliciter, without doing anything. 

it-a, the ultimate base of ira-nffu, neut., to descend, and its transitive 
iva-lchi, to cause to descend. Comp. Heb. ijdrad {biliteral base 
to descend. 

iir-i, Can. to burn ; Tam. e^'-i. Comp. Heb. 4r, fire, dr, light. — (See 
also Indo-European Affinities.) 

4)', a city, a town, a village. Comp. Heb. dr or ’tr, a city ; Baby- 
• Ionian er, Assyrian uru, Accadian hm. 

ev-i, to cast, to shoot. Comp. Heb. ydrdh (biliteral base to cast, 
to shoot. 

erim-ei, a buffalo, especially a cow buffalo; Tulu, ermtua. Corap. 
Heb, rcni, a buffalo or wild ox, Kesemblance probably acci- 
dental Boot of the Drav. word er (obsol), to plough ; root of 
the Hob. probably rdm, to be high. 

hlr, sharp point. Comp. Heb. Mr, to pierce, to bore ; Sans. Iclmr, 
to cut, 

idy, to loan, to recline. Comp. Heb. sMan (bfliteral base, sha’ or 
sha), to lean. 

sw.a- 7 n, anger ; verb. sina-Mu, to be angry. Comp. Heb- &dnd; Chalcl. 
send, to hate ; Heb. sinah, hatred. The corresponding Can. 
word being Urd, to be offended, kina-m is probably softened 
from hmeir-m. Analogy doubtful 
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sir-u, to hiss. Comp. Heb. shdrah (biliteral base shar), to hiss ; Greek 
to pipe, to hiss. 

km-ei, a burden ; verb. mma-Jcht, to bear, to carry. Comp. ITeb. 
sdmah (biliteral base satn), to support, to upludd, to -wei'di 
heavily on. 

.ww-ar, a wall. Comp. Heb. a wall. 

kvv-ei, equal, level, correct : base hv or k. A nasalised, adjectival 
form of the same root is sen — e.f/., sen-Daviir, correct Tamil, 
the classical dialect of the Tamil language. From .sV, kv, or 
kn, is formed kmm-ei {kn-mei\ an abstract of the same moan- 
ing as kvvei. Comp. Heb. shdvdh; Chald. shevd (Inliteral base 
shav or shev), to be equal, to be level. If the Sanskrit 
even, is at all connected with the Tamil kv or *■<?;?, the connec- 
tion is remote ; whereas the Tamil and the Hebrew words seem 
to be almost identical. 

ndtt-u, to fix, to set up, to establish : ulterior verbal theme na/ku, to 
plant. Comp. Heb. ndtd’ (biiiteral base nat), to plant, to set 
up, to establish. 

ntit-Vf to lengthen, to stretch out ; formed by causative reduplication 
of the final consonant from ntd-zi (also nil), long. Comp. Heb. 
(biliteral base wai), to stretch out. 

n 6 kh-ii, to look direct at, to address. Comp. Heb, nukah (base nok), 
straight forward, over against. 

par-u, to become ripe, to fruit ; para-m, a ripe fruit. Comp. Heb. 
pdrdh, to be fruitful, to bear fruit ; to blossom, to break 

forth (biliteral base of both, ^>an). Especially comp, pert, fruit. 
Comp, also Armenian perh, and Persian ber, fruit. Doubt, 
however, is thrown upon the affinity of these words w^,h the 
Dr-ividian par-u, in consequence of the root-meaning of par~u 
(par-a) being, to become old, to be accustomed. 

pdl, a part,,. a portion, a class; Can. 2 ^dl~u, Tulu per'; collateral Tam. 
roots pw'-z, to divide; pil^^ also 2^0?; to cleave. Comp Heb 
pdWi,pdld,pdlali,pdlag, pdlal; and also (by the interchano-o 
of r and 1) pdrash, pdras, and Chald. perds, to separate, to 
divide, to distinguish, Ac. All those word.s (like the Tam. pd/ 
s.ud.ptr-i, and Si\s,o pagtr, to divide), include the idea of separa- 
tion into pafts.— See also the Indo-European analogies of the.se 
roots~e.^., Sans, phal-a, to divide; Latin and por-iio, 
a portion. 

pet-% to obtain, to bear ^or bring forth, to get or beget ; verbal noun 
pev-u, a bringing forth, or birth, a thing obtained, a benefit: 
collateral root, pif^-a, to be born ; pije-a, Tara, other, after • 
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puT-a, outside. Comp. Heb. p^rdli^ to be fruitful ; per% fruit ; ^ 

pdra/i, to blossom, to break forth. The conuection between | 

par-am, Tam., and^jcr^, Heb. fruit, cannot be depended upon ; { 

but there seems to be an intimate relation between per-n, to !' 

bear, ^ur-ct, to be born, and the Semitic words which are here 
adduced, as well as tlie Latin pe-per-i. 

hd, Can. to come ; Tara. vd. Corap. Heb. to come, to conic in ; 

Babjdonian, 5a, to come. 

mdij, to die, to put to death. Comp. Heb. mtth, to clio. Comp, also 
tmavo, dead, in the Lar, a Sindhian dialect. 
mdT-Uf to change; Can. to sell; base mav-u, other. Corap. Heb. 

to change or exchange, of which tlio niplial is ndmar, as if 
from a base in mdrar or mdr ; mdhar, mdhar^ to change, to 
buy. The corre.sponding Syriac mor means to buy. 
misv-hlca-n, a poor, worthless fellow; tnisuTch-eiy a worthless article. 

Comp. Heb, misMn, poor, unfortunate. The Hebrew word is 
derived from sdlcmi) but Gesenius says a new verb arose from 
this in several Semitic languages, the initial m of Avhich was 
radical. It is singular that it has also found its way into 
Tamil ; Mai. misMn. This word misMn has found its way (pro- 
bably by means of the Saracens) into several European lan- 
guages — e.g., French riiesguin. Tamil does not contain the 
root of this word ; it may therefore be concluded to have been 
borrowed from the Arabic or some Semitic dialect. 
mett-a, Tel. (Tam. metteiy Can. moite), a bed, a cotton bed, a cushion. 

The Dravidian word appears to be derived from mel, soft. 

Corap., however, the Heb. mittdh, a bed, a cushion, a litter, 

# from ndtdhy to stretch out ; Latin matta. 

SECTION HI.— SCYTHIAN AFFINITIES; 

■OR, ■ ■-■;■■■■:■:-; 

.Dravidian words which appear to exhibit a near relationship, or at least 
a remarkable resemblance, to words contained in some of ike lan- 
guages of the Scythian group, particularly to the Ugro-Finnish 
dialects. 

The majority of’ the affinities that follow are clearer and more direct 
than the Indo-European or Semitic affinities which have been pointed 
out in the preceding lists. Many of the words which will be adduced 
as examples are words of a prirMiry character — words which carry a 
certain amount of authority iii comparisons of this kind. A consider- 
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able number of the Dra-vidian -words in the folio-wing list liawc Sanskrit 
or Indo-European affinities, as well as Scythian ; a very few also have 
Semitic affinities; but I have preferred placing them in this list, 
because the Scythian affinities appear to be either the most nuraernns 
or the closest. Such words, though they are but few, are of peculiar 
interest, as tending to prove the primitive c)nenes>s of the Scythian and 
Indo-European groups of tongues. In some instances I have given a 
place in this list to words which I have already placed in the Indo- 
European list, and the affinities of which I have stated in. loco I con- 
sider more distinctively Indo-European than Scythian. I have inserted 
them here also, in order to make the comparison more complete. 

I have already said that I consider the comparison of words of Ic.ss 
importance towards the determination of affinities than the compnrisf)!! 
of grammatical forms and spirit. It may be ca])able of proof tluit two 
languages are as nearly related as Latin and Greek, whilst the bulk 
of the words in each of those languages, including many of those that 
are most essential to the expression of the wants of daily life, may be 
found to be totally different from the corresponding words in the 
other. If this is the case with the Aryan languages, most of which 
, exhibit traces of haying been highly cultivated from, and even before, 
the first dawn of history, much more is it to be expected in the case 
of the uncultivated, or but recently cultivated, languages of the so- 
called Scythian stock. The earliest cultivated language of this family 
(the Medo-Scythian of the Behistun inscriptions) has passed- away 
altogether from the world, or been absorbed by other languages ; and 
those inscriptions are the only proof of its existence which it has left 
behind. The Finnish, the Hungarian, and the Turkish languages 
have been cultivated only within the last few centuries ; whilst a far 
greater number of the Scythian dialects have up to the present day 
received no literary cultivation whatever. They are spoken by roving 
horde.s leading a rude pastoral life, by agricultural serfs, or by still 
more barbarous tribes living by fishing or the chase; and the only 
literary records the languages they speak coirtain consist of a few 
songs, with the addition perhaps of a recently executed trainslatiou of 
one of the Gospels. Consequently, whilst those languages exhibit 
distinct traces of a common origin, or at least of development in the 
lines and in accordance with the rules of a common formative force, 
they differ from one another in details in a degree which it is hardly 
possible for a student of other families of tongues to conceive. It 
would scarcely, therefore,^ be in accordance with analogy to expect 
to discover in the languages of the Scythian stock any very consi- 
derable number of -words closely resembling words that are contained 
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in tlie long-isolated and far more liiglily developed Dravidian tongues ; 
especially if it be supposed, as I have always supposed, that the 
3')ravidian tongues exhibit traces of their existence at a time prior 
to the final separation of the Indo-European tongues from the Scy- 
thian, when -words and meanings of words did not belong exclu- 
sively to the one rather than to the other, but were the common 
property of both. It may be objected that the argument derived 
from Scythian affinities is weakened by the fact that the Scythian 
words which correspond with certain words in the Dravidivnn tongues 
are not found altogether in one dialect, but exist some in one and 
some in another of the Scythian languages. I admit that .such, 
coincidences are not perfectly conclusive ; but I must remind the 
reader that he is obliged to be content with such ]uirt'ial coinci- 
dences with regard to the inter-relationship of the Scythian languages 
themselves. 

Eor the Scythian affinities apparent in the Dravidian pronouns and 
numerals, see the sections devoted to those parts of speech. 

ahh-<i, Can. and Tel. elder sister ; Tam. aJdeei, ahM, and alhiV. ; 
Marfithi aM, In Sans, alckd signifies a motlierj and an im-: 
j>robable Sans, derivation has been attributed to it by native 
scholars. I believe this word to be one of those which the 
Sans, has borro-wed from the indigenous Dravidian tongues ; 
and this supposition is confirmed by its extensive use in the 
Scythian group. The Sans, signification of this -word, a mother, 

■ differs, it is true, from the ordinary Dravidian meaning, an 
elder sister ; but mother is one of its meanings in poetical 
^Tamil, and a comparison of its significations in various lan- 
guages shows that it was originally used to denote elderly 
female relation, and that the meaning of tlio ultimate base w'as 
probably ri)l(l.' The following are Scythian instiflices of the 
use of tins root with the meaning of elder sister, precisely as 
ill the Dravidian languages: — Tungusian oJei or akin; Iffou- 
golian achan; Tibetan adiclie,; a dialect of the Turkish e<je; 
Mordvin ahj ; other Ugrian idioms igffen. The Lappi.sli <tklce 
signifies both -vdfe and grandmother, The,hIoiigol cihi, Tim- 
gusian aid, and the Uigur acha, signify an elder brother ; whilst 
the .signification of old man is conveyed by the Ostiak iJd, the 
Einnisli ukko, and the Hungarian agg. Even in the Ku, a 
Dravidian dialect, akke means grandfalher. The ultimate base 
of all these words is probably ale, old. ■ On the other hand, 
alcht, in Osmanli TurMsh, means- a younger sister; and the 
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same meaning appears in several related idioms. It may, tliere- 
fore, be considered possible that aJcha meant origiiialiy sister ; 
and then elder sister or younger sister, by secondary or restricted 
usage. The derivation of allca, from a root signifying old, 
would appear to be the more probable tmo. 

It is proper here to notice the remarkable circumstance that 
the Dravidian languages, like those of the Scythian group in 
general, are destitute of any common term for brother, sister, 
uncle, aunt, &c., and use instead a set of terms which combine 
the idea of relationship with that of age — e.y., elder brother, 
younger brother, elder sister, younger sister, and so on. 

ati-an, father; att-ei, mother; also dtt-cm, a superior (masc.) ; (iti-Al, 
mother. We find in the Sans, lexicons attd, a mother, an 
elder sister, a mother’s elder sister ; also atti, in theatrical 
language, an elder sister. I regard this word also, as used in 
Sanskrit, as probably of Dravidian origin ; and it will bo found 
that in one or another of the related meanings of father or 
mother, it has a wide range of usage throughout the Scythian 
tongues. The change of tt in some Dravidian dialects into si 
or clicli, is in perfect accordance with generally prevalent laws 
of sound. Hence the Malayalam achch-an and the Canarese 
ajj-a, grandfather, are identical with the Tamil utt-an; and pro- 
bably the Hindi and Marathi djd, a grandfather, is a related 
word, if not identical, aftei, mother (Tam.), is achrhaf also 
achchi, in Mai. ait-ei, Tam., att-e, Can., ati-ctf Tel, liave also 
the meanings of mother-in-law, sister-in-law, paternal aunt ; and 
the corresponding Singhalese att-d means a maternal grand- 
mother; meanings which are not found in Sans. Ir South 
]\Ii.tlaya]am dchchi means mother, matron, 

For the Scythian analogies of these w'ords, compare Finnish 
mother, together with the following words for father — 
viz,, Turkish <Ua; Hungarian aiya; Finnish diffa/ Cheremiss 
dtyd/ Mordvin aiai; Ostiak ata. Comp, also Lappisli aija, 
grandfiither, and also a:tje. It is remar-kable that ada. is also 
found in Gothic — e.y., attan, father ; aithein, mother. Comp, 
also drTa,yxnd Latin cUkt^ a salutation used to old men, eipii- 
valent to father. If we might seek for a Dravidian root for 
this widely used word, we may perhaps find it in the Tamil 
attu, to join, to lean upon,. 

aim e/, mother ; houorifically, elder sister, ann-ei and anun-ci are pro- 
bably correlative forms of the same base, m being sometimes 
softened into n. Comp, how’ever Finnish and Hungarian 
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cmya, moblior; llordviii aiiai; Ostiak am; and also anna 
in two dialects of the Turkish. The Hindi ajw?, a 
nurse, is possibly tlie same word. 

aj^p-an, father. Comp, the following words for father-in-law — viz,, 
Ostiak 'dp, op ; Finnish apipi ; Hungarian ip, ipa, opos. See 
also Semitic Analogies, 

anvm-dl, amtn-ci, amm-a7i, mother : the word is also used houorifically in 
addressing matrons. Another form of this word in Malayaiam is 
m7ima, mother. The following are correlative words, aimii-dij, 
maternal grandmother, aunt by the mother’s side, and mm-dn, 
mother’s brother, also sometimes father’s. Comp. Samoiede 
umma, mother ; Jonesei emwm or ; Estrian Finnish 

emd. Comp, also Ostiak in-a, woman, wife ; Hungarian eine. 
See also Sanskrit and Semitic Analogies. The Sans, mihd 
or ammd, mother, properly a name or title of Durgil,, seems to 
be derived from the Dravidian word. The bloody rites of 
Durgd, or ICill, were probably borrowed from the demonola- 
trous aborigines by the Brahmans ; and amina, mother, the 
name by which she was known and worshipped — her only 
Dravidian name — would naturally be borrowed at the same 
time. Comp, also the Scindian aniA and the Malay a^na, mother. 

It is remarkable that in Tulu the words which denote father 
and mother seem to have mutually changed pdaces. In Tulu 
atmn-e, is father, aj^pte, mother. See an explanation of this in 
the Semitic Analogies. Comp, the Mongolian a^na, father; 
also Sans, a-nila, father. In Tibetan and its sister dialects, pa 
or p )0 denotes a man ; ma or mo, a woman ; and these words 
•are po.st-fixed to nouns as signs of gender — e,g., Botpa, a 
Tibetan man, Bot-ma, a Tibetan woman. ^ 

ar-n, dr, precious, dear, scarce. Comp, Hungarian aru, dr, price ; Fin- 
nish and Lappish anvo. Comp, also Sans, ai'gha, "value, price, 
from argil, arli, to deserve. 

al, U, the prohibitive particle, noli-—e.g., IcodU (from hod-u, give), 
give not ; SantM proliibitive did. Comp. Lappish all or ele ; 
Ostiak ild; and Finnish did. See also Semitic Analogies. 
The Sans, akmi cannot properly be called a prohibitive particle; 
it means enough. 

avva, Tel., a grandmother ; Tam. aw-a, a matron, an elderly wonian ; 
Can. awe, a mother or grandmother ; Tuda av. Comp. Mord- 
vin ava, mother. See also Indo-Eurof)ean Analogies. 

al-ei, a wave ; Can. ale; as a verbal theme atei means to wander, to 
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be unsteady. Comp. Finnisli aUol', u wave ; corap. also Ar- 
menian alih See especially "West Indo-European Affinities. 
iiv-n. 1 , a river; Tel. tru. Comp. Lesgliian or; Avar iior ; ^'nkutnn 
(Siberian Turkisli) oryas ; Lappish 2 clro ; ( )stialc Cornp. 

also Armenian am; Coptic /aro; and Hebrew C>i; yetyr. 
dm, it is, yes; root d, to become. Comp. Vogul dm, yes; Hung. 
dvi, yes, surely. 

im-mbu; iron. Comp. Motor (a Samoiede dialect), rr, imn. See also 
Indo-Euro 2 ican Analogies. 

id-u, Tel. to swim; Can. fj-u; Tam. ladj-n. Comp. TIung. h 5:, to 
swim; Ostiak4Mm; Fiimish 

4r, a city. Compare Basque iri, a cit}’-. See Seinitic Analogies. 
id, to be in, to be ; as a noun, a being, an entity, a thing ; as a jmst- 
position, in, within ; Ancient Can. oh As a verb id is very 
irregular ; and the I, though radical, is often eiqjhoniscd into n. 
The jirimitive form and force of the root are ajiparent in the 
Tamil appellative verb idlo.du (uI{l)-adH), it is, there is ; the 
Can. iiUavu {ul(J)~a-vii), there are ; and such nouns as hu/avnl 
{kada-{i})-ul)i Tam. God, literally the surpassing or transcendent 
Being ; and idit)-am, the mind, that ■which is within. uUada 
{ulrdu) has in Tamil been euphonised into ifitdu (like Icol-dn, 
having taken, into Icondu), and this euphonised aj^pellative 
forms the inflexional base of the Telugu verb luidii, to be. 
Comp, with ul, to be, the TJgrian substantive verb ol, to be — 
e.g., Cheremiss olam, I am ; Syrianian voli, I was ; Finnish 
ohn., I am. Comp, also the Turk, ul, Hung, vol, to be. 

The primitive meaning of the Dravidian id., seems to be 
‘ within,' in which sense it is still used as a postposkion in 
Trfiflil. 

erud-u, to write, to paint. Comp. Hung, ir, to -write ; Manclm ara ; 
Ym/Mr. Tel. vrdyu, to write, corresponds, not to the Tamil 
eriid-n, but to varei, Can. hare, to draw lines, 
elu-mhu, bone. Comp. Fin. lua ; Samoiede hiy, bone. 
olch-a, Mai all ; olca, Tel. one. Comp. Mordvin ivol;., all. 
hid-i, l-av-i, to bite. Cnmp. Laiq>. /aisJc, to lute ; Hung. Jumip {h in 
Hungarian , corresponding with Jc in Finnish). Sec Indo- 
European Affinities. 

hatt-ii, to bind, to tie. Comp, the following words, each of which has 
the same signification ; Hung. Jcot ; Ostirik hdtem (to fasten, to 
catch) ; Syrianiais hita; Finn. Mtt ; Lapp, l-arct; also Hung. 
l-tiUel, rope. 
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Ixm, an eyo. Corai), Cliinese ngmiy yen. 

hannlr, tears. Comp. Eini'i. honyv; Hung, homiy. The Tamil word 
{Iccniriit)') literally signifies eye-water, so that this resemblance is 
probably accidental. 

happ-al, a ship, a vessel, probably a verbal noun from hrpp-u, Tel. to 
cover over derivative Telugu noun happ~u, a covering. The 
verb is not found in Canarese or Tamil, but the Canarese noun 
Icapp-u^ a subterraneous room, a pit-fall for catching elephants 
(covered over with branches of trees and grass), and the Tamil 
noun kappul, a ship, properly a decked vessel, in contradis- 
tinction to padiign, an open vessel, are evidently identical in 
origin -with the Telugu verb and noun. The Malay word for 
‘«lup’ is IcapOI; but this has probably been borrowed direct 
from Tamil, and forms one of a small- class of Malay words 
which have sprung from a Dravidian origin, and which were 
introduced into tlie Eastern Archipelago, either by means of 
the Klings (Kalingas) who settled there in primitive times, or 
by means of the Arab traders, wdiose first settlements in the 
East 'were on the Malabar coast, where the hlalay&lam, the 
oldest daughter of the Tamil, is spoken. The following Scy- 
thian words for ‘ ship ’ appear to be analogous to the Tamil, 
and have certainly not been borrowed from it ; Vogul leap or 
haha; Sainoiede Icehe; Jenesei hep; Yerkesian h<tf; Ostiak 
chap. See also the analogies adduced under the word VeeSi, 
a cave. 

har-Ui black, an euphonised form of which is hdr ; G ujarUthi haro. 
Comp. Turkish (juara or ha.ra; Galmuck chara ; Mongolian 
h’ara; Japanese kiiy'oi. One of the eight words belonging 
to the language of the ancient Turks of the Alt^pi, recorded 
by the Chinese, was horo, black. See Introduction. These 
Scythian affinities are too distinct to admit of, the smallest 
doubt. There is evidently a connection between this Scytho- 
Dra vidian root and the Sanskrit MIol, black; Tamil Jcdlam; 
from which there is a derivative, JcAragam, that throws light 
on the relation of hdla to ha7'-it. Comp. Greek ai'k-amg. Pro- 
bably also hri (har), the radical portion of hrisima, Sans, black 
(adjectival form Mrshyc), is related to "the same Scythian 
theme, and ultimately to hdl-a. 

hara-di, a bear, from hara-du, rough. Comp. Samoiedo horgo ; Tun- 
gusian hati, huuti. See also Indo-European Affinities. 

Icarii-gu, an eagle. Comp. Ostiak hurHih, an eagle. See also Indo- 
European Affinities, 
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hirutUi, tine tliroat ; also 7enr-al, the -vviiid-pipe. Comp. Yognl 
Tiuryd, the throat ; Finnish hurhlcv, Icero, Icervi; Kurd t/'ern ; 
Lappish hams, hirs. Comp, also the )SlaYoiiian ;jorlo ; Sans. 
gvlva, gala. 

hal, a stone. Comp. Lappish halle, also hedhe or Irrhe ; Les^diiau 
gul ; Kamtschadale hual, hudla. Prolr.ably therse -woj-ds have 
an ulterior connection with the Finnish Jciv'i; Hungarian Z-o; 
OsXvskhey, haiich. Comp, also {through the iutei-chauge of I 
and r) the Tamil Mr, gravel, a pebble, with tlie Creek yj^-dz, 
gravel, and yjo-iMg, a stone, and the Anuenian h'ar^ luiar, a 
stone. The Dravidian root cannot be traced further than hd, 
a stone ; but the corresponding Lappish halhi fippcars to be 
derived from, or connected with, halv-at, to become hard. 
Comp, also Xwm, Lappish, hard, rough. 
hall-am, hala-vu, a theft. Comp. Lappish heles, a lie ; Hung, (std, to 
cheat; also Sans, c/i/ia^a, fraud. 

hdxT-% (pronounced Jedttr-u), wind. Probably from Ml, one of the 
meanings of which is wind, with the formative addition of dv. 
{Ml-du = h&ttr^i); Tel. gdli. Comp, Kangazian {a Turkish 
dialect) hat, wind ; Sojoten (a Samoiede dialect) hat ; other 
Samoiede dialects cliat, hada (also a storm, charru),' Georg. 
hari ; Jurazen chada. ... 

h&y, to heat, or be hot, to burn to boil. Comp. Finnish hdie, heltta, 
to boil, to cook ; Hungarian heszil. Comp. esi)eciaily the Indo- 
European affinities of this word. 

Icdl, foot ; Tuda hul ; Tula hdr. Comp. Mongol Ihil ; Ostiak htr ; Tun- 
gusian ckalgan, lialgan; Permian /^oZr; Ossete hack, hock; Yogul 
l(d; Korean x>al; Canton-Chinese hok; Hung, gyalog, on foot 
hra, old, f;,ged. Comp. Hung, hm' ; Oriental Turkisli chart; other 
Turkish idioms, har, hart; Wotiak hcres ; Lesgliian Jienui. 
See the Indo-European analogies of this word. 
h1l, Can, below; Tam, Mr; ultimate base hir. Comp. Y'olgi.an Idlgi, 
Icelga, deej). From the Tamil h’r is derived hir-avgr, a bulbous 
root, with ^Yhich we may perhaps compare the Slavonian ho 7 r)i, 
Jenesei horyl, a root. 

kudir-ei, a horse ; ^an. hudur-e. The Sanskrit gkCtla, a liorse, may 
possibly have an ulterior connection with the Dravidian word ; 
but I cannot suppose the Dravidian word to have been bor- 
rowed from the Sanskrit one, for the Tamil occasionally borrow’s 
and uses ghd^a (in Tam. gkOra^n, also godagam ; Tel. girnmn-u), 
in addition to its own hadir-ei; besides W’hich Tamil provides 
us with a probable derivation of hudirei, viz., hudi, to leap. 
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The Scythian analogies are Jenesei Icvi and Lesghian I'ofa. 
Comp, also Malay Icwla. 

a habitation j hid-il, kudis-ei, a hut, a cottage ; probably from 
kud (base of htd), to come together. In Tel. and Can., fjtuJ~i 
means a temple. A similar word, kiita or hiti, is also con- 
tained in Sanskrit, — See Sanskrit Affinities, It has a place in 
each of the dialects of the Finnish family — e.g., Slordviri 
hulo, a house; Chereniiss Icrcda, Finnish Ivta, Ostiak cliof, 
Lappish h(ta. I suspect the Saxon cot had a similar origin, 

ktfj-ir, cold, to become cold : ultimate base Jml; related words I'dd-aL 
and hM-ir, cold ; also Tel. and Can, chali, cold, sil-ir, Tam, 
to tremble, seems to be a collateral root. With Jcnl-ii' corap. 
Lappish hd-ot, to freeze ; Finnish cyl-ma ; and with chdi (Tel. 
and Can.) comp. Permian clidi, cold, — See also Indo-European 
Affinities. 

led, hand. 

hey, to do. In all the Dravidian dialects hd is hand. In Telngu 
hUu is also found. The most common form of this word in 
Telugu is clmj-i or chhj-i. The word signifying to do is almost 
identical, viz,, hey, chey, <fcc. — See Sanskrit Affinities, Comp, 
the following words in Scythian dialects ; — Hungarian hh (pro- 
nounced heis), Finnish hchesi (root led — e.g., genitive hd-an), 
Estnian Md, 0.stiak het, Lappish hdt, Permian Id, Lasian he, 
Mingrelian die, Qiiasi-Qumuq (a Turkish dialect) hdya, Turkish 
hoi, Mongol ghar, Tungusian gala. The Hungarian has both 
har and hez; but the former is used to signify arm, the latter 
hand — a distinction which seems to prove that those roots, 
^ though perlraps ultimately related, have long been independent 
of one anotber. Tlie words in the various Scythi^i languages 
signifying to do appear to stand in the same relation to the 
word for hand that they do in the Arj'an and l^ravidian lan- 
guages. Comp, the Turkish hyl, to do; Mongol hi, Manchu 
gai, Mordvin hd. These words resemble the Aryan har, to do, 
but still more closely the Dravidian ht, he, &e. The substantial 
identity of the Indo-European word,s for hand and to do, with 
the Scythian words, and of the Dravidian with both, seems to 
furnish ns, as I have shown under the head of Sanskrit Affini- 
ties, with a reliable illustration of the original oneness of all 
these languages. 

happ-u, Can. a subterraneous room, a pitfall; Tani. held, a cave. 
Comp, Mongol and Manchu hoU, a cavity, a cave; Ostiak 
hdbet, heli, ham, a chamber. Comp, also happ-al, Tam. a 
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sliip, from hx'pp-u, Tel. to cover over.— See Itido-Europeaii 
xifflnities. 

Idvi^ Can. the ear 3 Tara, and Tel. (eirplionically softened) cUevi, Tulu 
Iceppi, Tuda hevi, Bralrai hlmff: probably related \vords Md-u, 
the ear, and Ul, to bear. Corap. the following Scythian words 
signifying the ear : — Samoiede dialects ho, hn, his; Korean hd, 
Ossete Ihis, Kurd g’oh, Turkish dialects hilah With the soft- 
eTied Dravidian form Sevi, comp, also Sans, h'tivas, tlic ear. 

I'Sl-u, Tel. the hand. Comp. Kuralian hell and Georgian cheli, the 
hand. See also A^ei. 

I'cl, to lioar; M-vi, hearing. Corap. Einuish hiiil-en, to hear; Sjryan- 
ian ki/la, Cheremiss Jcol-am, Hung, halla, also i’er, to ask, 
Lappish ]cull~et {Jcidlem, hearing), Ostiak Jcfldj-em. Hotice the 
change of the linal I of the other Finiiish dialects into dj in 
Ostiak, a sort of cerebral consonant, somewhat similar in sound 
to the final I of the corresponding Tamil Ml — See also the 
Indo-European affinities of this word. 

hoi, to kill. Comp. Finnish Icuol, to die ; Cher, hol-em, Syry. hula, 
Hung, hal — See also Indo-European Analogies. 

ho'iv, a king, a ruler; in honorific usage a shepherd, or man of the 
shepherd caste ; hon-mei, royal authority. Another form of the 
same veord is ho, a Mug, a god, hoyil in ordinary Tamil 
means a temple ; iu the • Old Tamil of the Syrian inscriptions 
it means a palace,^ literally hu-il, .the king’s house. It is hard 
to determine whether h 6 or h&u is to be regarded as the primi- 
tive form of this word. Comp, the Turkish and Mongolian 
also a ruler ;■ Ostiak /t’/iom 

hor-i, the domestic fowl; Can, holi, Tulu, Jcuri, Tel, hdiji, G6nd hor 
(from hu or kd, to call, to cry as a bird (from which comes 
huyil, Tam. the cuckoo, and hiral, the voice). This word is 
the common term which is used in th.e Dravidian languages for 
both the cock and the hen. If it is required to express the 
gender, sh>al, Tam, a cock, or 3:>ettei, a lien, is prefixed adjec- 
tivally to the common term Jeori, TIjo Sanskrit hihhita, a 
cock, may possibly be derived by reduplication from hi, to cry 
as a bird, and if so it is identical in origin with the Drav. hop, 
both words being formed from a mimetic verbal theme. The 
Scythian analogies, on the other hand, seem closer and more 
direct. Comp. Vogul here, Ostiak horeJc, hireh, Permian 
ho-rech, lairyg, huni^a. It looks as if the North- Asian tongues 
borrowed this word directly from the Dravidian; for the 
domestic fowl had its origin in India, where the wild variety 
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still exists ; and wLen it was introduced into Upper Asia, tlie 
name by wliicb it was known in India would naturally be intro- 
duced along witli the fowl itself. That name being, not San- 
skrit, but Dravidian, it would almost appear as if the domestic 
fowl had been introduced from India into Central and Northern 
Asia prior to the irruption, into India of the Aryan race, and 
the consequent cessation of intercourse between the Dravidians 
and the Scythians. The Dravidian word seems to have found 
its way into two languages of the western branch of the Indo- 
European family, viz., the Persian and the Russian. Comp. 
Persian hhor-os, a cockj hmr-eh, a poulet ; and the Purss JcA)', 
a cock j kirr-itsa, a fowl ; diminutive, Mr-otchJca, a chicken, 
rain driven by the wind : in the usage of the Southern Tamil- 
ians, the rain brought by the south-west monsoon. Comp. 
Samo'iede sarre, Permian se?’, Votiak sor, rain. 
sa, or to die ; Tel. chachn (base cha). Comp. Samo'iede chawe 

md chahU, dead , — See Sanskrit Affinities. 
chev-u, mud. Comp, chedo, mia, choti, and chai\ Lesghian words for 


ial-a, Tel. the head ; Gan. tal-e, Tam. tal-ei. Comp. Mongol tolo-gai, 
Calmuck tol-go, Buriat tul-gai, Samutan (a Tungusian dialect) 
doll; other Tungusian dialects dull^ del, deli, Turkish tor. 
t%, fire. The more commonly used Tamil word for fire is nerupgu, Tel. 
nippu, nippu'ka ; but t% is the more classical Tamil word, and 
it is much used by the mass of the people in the southern dis- 
tricts of the country ; classical Can. tt, Tulu tit. The Scythian 
affinities of this Avord for fire, are peculiarly distinct — e.g,, 
Samo'iede ht, tui, ti, ty, Manchu tua, Hungarian tuz, Ostiak Mt, 
Tungus, logo, Lesghian tze, zi, zie-, Finnish tidi, Lappish tall, 
Mongol dul. Comp, also Gaelic ieine, "Welsh tdn, and Persian 
Ugh. Sans, tejas, brilliancy, is from tij, to be sharp. ‘Comp., 
however, div, Sans, to he bright, and especially d% and dtp, 
to shine. , , 

ter, chariot. Comp. Mongol -Ceveg, chariot. 
tol, skin •, Can. togal-u. Comp. Vogul toiil, towl, skin. 
nakh-u, to lick ; derivative noun ndhicu; ultimate form nd, the tongue. 
Comp. Ostiak nal, to lick, and ndl, the tongue ; Samoiede nawa, 
the tongue ; iidlige, Can, the tongue. Comp. Hung, nyelo. 
nag-el, to laugh, laughter. Comp, Ostiak ndg-am, to laugh; ndch, 
laughter; Hung, nevet. 

nay, a dog; probably from nd, the tongue =, the animal that licks. 
Comp, nohai, a dog ; Calmuck noMi, ndchoL In Telugu, a fox 
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is nalclca, from nahhi, to prowl. Another word for dog in 
classical Tamil is nayahhan, from myas to be atfectionate. 
(pronounced nettri), the forehead (from nevi, to stand npright) ; 
Tel. mul-ur. Comp. Lesghian «o(fo,, nete-hek, %\xq fore- 

head. 

nvd-u, Gan. to see, to perceive; nokk-v, Tain.-llal. Comp. Mongol 
the eye, 

mlyiV'U, nhjiy-u, Tam.-Mal. ; nhar-ii, class. Can, the sun. Corap. Hung. 
'fiyCir {-ndr), summer; nap, a day; also Mongol nar-aji,thQ 
sun; Ostiak Afghan 

jwki, green; pul, grass. Hung. grass; Yognl pi:a, Ostiak 

pady. 

pei-{yyan, 2'iet-(y)-al, Tam.-Mal, ahoy, a servant ; y^d-dal, Tam. and lifal. 
hut especially the latter, a hoy or girl, a child; Can. hciJa (for 
peida), a hoy or girl, pieiyan is a masculine ; the words in a .1 
and dal are verbal nouns, and therefore neuters, dal is as 
common a formative of verbal nouns even in Tamil as al, and 
the two forms are mutually convertible, peiyal and peidal 
being abstracts, are therefore capable of denoting either sex. 
The theme or base of these words is evidently a softened 
form of pa^-u {pas-u=pay-u-pei). Hence Tam. 

the older form, is often used as the colloquial plural, instead of 
peiyan-gal, which is now reckoned more correct. 

Comp, the following Ugrian w’ords for son: — Vogui py, 
pu; Mordvin and Syry. pti; Votiak pye$; Finnish puihi ; 
Hungarian Estrian Os-iidk pack, 2iocli,pafnd,2jagiim, 

pyravi; Lappish jixrfya. The Swedish poike appears to be 
derived from the Finnish poika; and the Greek 5 ra/>c, tlie 
Lat^n and the English hoy, are evidently related words. 

See Indo-European AfEnities. The Dravidian languages 
appear to contain the ultimate theme of all these words — viz., 
pei, Tam. to be green or fresh, a word w^hich has been softened 
from y?as-M (ypay-u, convertible into ym), green, by a comnum 
Dravidian law, 

par-a, old (by reason of use) ; Can. yxila-ya, old, what is old. Comp, 
Mordvin peres ; Syry. porys: Ostiak p)irich, old. See Indo- 
European Affinities. 

pal, tooth {pandri=pal-di, Tam. a hog, the animal with a tooth or 
tusk). Comp. Lappish pane, padne; Wolgian padm, yxd, 
pin; Q&ii 2 ,"&panJ£„,penh, pek; Clicr. 

pal,p)ala, many, various. ' Comp. Finnish jja/yo ; Mancl!u/?2^2i. 

pdl, a part, a division, a half, Comp, the following TJgtian words 
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si^mi tying a half; — Samoide peCilcd,; Cher. ;pUe; Lappisli 
IwiXle; Odtiak Hnngariau /e^. See also Semitic Affi- 

nities. 

to catch. Comp. Finnish ^iifa.54, to catch. 
int-agn (base behiud', after. Comp. Ostiak jafr, behind, 
hindermost ; Finnish pera. See Indo-European and Semitic 
Affinities. 

jnll-ei, a cluld. Comp. Yarkand Tartar hilla, a child. What is the 
origin of the Hindi pillA, a cub, a pup? See also Indo- 
European Affinities. 

•pu-gei, smoke (Tel. pog<i). ComiD. Hung, /A?, smoke ; also the follow- 
ing words signifying vapour in the Turkish dialects : &w//, hach^ 
bugu. Comp, also the English 
pnt, a female ; Can. henn<t. Comp. Lappish henc^ a female. 
pokhil-i, Tel. the navel (ultimate root probably poy, Tam, hollow). 
Comp. Ostiak the navel. 

h<(.yir, Can. the belly ; Tam. vayiv-u ; G6nd pvr. Comp. Kangazian 
(a Turkish dialect) bar, the belly; Armenian Albanian 

harh ; Ostiak ptrgci ; hlordvin pa/c. 
bAl, Can. to exist ; Tain, vetr^ to flourish, to live prosperously. Comp. 

Oriental Turkish hbi, to exist ; Hung, boklog, happy. 
man-a, Can. a house ; class. Tam. man-ei. Comp. Samoiede men, a 
house ; Vogul nmieh. Theme of the Drav. word man, to abide, 
to exist ; manilci, Tel. existence, home. 
mar-am, a tree, wood ; Can. mar-a ; Tel. mdn-u (for mrdiv-n). Comp. 
Lappish muo7', muorra, a tree, wood; Qiiasi-Qumuk Turkish 
murm, mnrch ; Mongol onodo; Tomsk, madji; Finnish meilfia / 
» Lettish mes, 

mav-i, offspring, the young of certain animals, as the dec;fv the horse, 
the ass, &c, ; also in Can. a young child ; Mongol mori, a 
horse; Manchu morin; also German mahre; JJld German 
77iamh; Gaelic marc. According to Aug. Schlegel (Sinico 
' Aryaca), the root of the Mongol mori, &e., is found in the 
Chinese ma, a horse, with the addition of ri as a suffix. Pro- 
bably the Drav. word is from mar-u, other. 

77ud~a, Can., Mai, Tel. a hill, a mountain ; Tam. mal-ei. This Drav. 
root has found its way into the Sans, lexicons a.s the base of 
Malaya, the Sans, name of the Western Ghauts — Malaydlam, 
or as the later Greek and Arabian geographers called it, 
“Male.’^ It has probably given thgir name also to the Mffi- 
dives or Mal-dives, the dives (Sans, dwtpa),' or islands, pertain- 
ing to Male or Malayffiam. Comp. Albanian nialli, a bill; 
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VogulmoZm^y Permian m.ylh; Yolgian (1)j- a cliauge of 1 into 
r),nuir; Samoiede wari ; Avarmehr; Finnisli 
mutmmTu, to grumble (not wholly a mimetic word). Cmni). Fiiini.sli 
mnraj, and Hungarian inoroij, to inunnur. See alho Imlu- 
European Affinitie.?. 

miin, before ; Flung, emun, utmin, before. The e or u of the Hung. 

■word is px’osthetic. Chinese for face is mmi or miv. 
txhi, heaven; also 'indn. Comp. Mordvin indiicl, heaven; Tmigus. 

nyan; dialect of the luikies in the Chittagong hillsj van. 
vCty^ the mouth. Comp. Samoiede aiiv-a, mouth; Lappish 
Hung. n?/aA lip ; mouth, 

nr-i, to watch, to keep awake. Comp. Finnish vir-ot^ to watch ; 
Hung, vir-ad. 

velick-cm, light ; vilaJcIc-u, a light. Comp. Hung, vilaf/, a light. 


I append a list of Hungarian affinities kindly furnished we by Dr 
Guudert, in addition to those which have already been adduced. The 
Dravidian words cited are Tamil, if it is not mentioned that they are 
otherwise. 

Hong. Hong. 

dla, Can. deep. eda, tdnvu^ to appear. tdivii. 

kahpp'U, bitter. heseri2. ptodi, powder, dust. y>or, 

Hrw., Can. little, his, kits, pdr, battle. per, 

near. ktzel. to speak. hme.. 

s'dppu^ to suck, szop. Can. mountain, h.rtz. 

ih, to gather. szed, mayu, child. wigzat. 

kripjm, shoe. izipello. mdl, to perish, iunL 

kiTagu, wing. szarny. miiyai (Tula uum- ) 

kl, speak. szol hi), a hare. / 

kr (Can. and Tuln ) A/, breast (woman’s) 

soru), tefleak. j ’ ve, to boil. huz-in, 

^udu to heat ^ s'd/, to roast; vinei, action, sin. bit/h sin, 

; ] «V,touufoU. / *" 

sfd, pregnancy. | ssa^,tobring . \ dawn. 

, , ° I forth. f rlrdg, tu 

SKVukku, narrow. sz07'ti,sz4ck '( blohsom. 

tarei, to sprout. terem. viru (Tulu hir), to ) , , , 

(iMtobeMl. I 

( nil. vit, to sow, vet 

The following Chinese, Japanese, and Mongolian affinities are chieily 
selected from lists contained in klr Edkins’ ‘‘ China’s Place in Philo- 
logy.” There is a remarkable amount of agreement, especialiy between 
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Chinese. 
sign of the 
sive. 


sive auxi- 
liary. 


mdi. Comp. Greek 


Japanese. 

ari, iT\ ori, uri, to 
be, to dwell. 
hiru or huroi, black. 
harnf liaru, to ex- 
tend. 

himii, fnrni, old. 

Mongoijan. 

I'ura, black, 
hadaralm, hudaral, 
extension. 
gar. Comp. Sans, 


ahhi, older 
sistei*. 

•pad<a\ to ex- 
pand. 

hitf-n, to tie, 


aha, elder brother. 


hat, to extend. para, 


A-n } sai to scatter, to 

sid-ar, to ( n t a. 

scatter, f black 

j ser~o. pad-ar, tQC 2 

p)ad-u, to suf- I had, hit, to spread, pand. 

fer, used > then to be acted L . , , 

1 1 kei, hand, 

as a pas- j upon; used as a ’ 


I trust the reader will remember that in comparing Dravidian words 
with words belonging to other families of speech, — Semitic, Indo- 
European, and Scythian, — I am quite aware of the danger of mistaking 
accidental assonances for proofs of relationship. “ If,” as Jifax Muller 
justly remarks (ii. 2S3), ‘‘instead of being satisfied with pointing out 
the faint coincidences in the lowest and most general elements of 
speech, scholars imagine they can discover isolated cases of minute 
coincidence amidst the general disparity in the grammar and dictionary, 
their attempts become unscientific and reprehensible.” I am fully 
persuaded that many of the resemblances I have tabulated in these 
lists ■will turn out to be resemblances and nothing more. It will be 
founc^also that the resemblance diminishes or disappears in the course 
of inquiry, and therefore that it must have been accidental. I am 
equally persuaded, however, that all the resemblances I have pointed 
out will not be found to be the result of accident ; and J consider it 
an aid to further, more extended, and more searching inquiry, and 
therefore not unscientific, to draw the attention of scholars to such 
resemblances as exist — whatever their nature or degree. It is de.sir- 
able, in the interest of scientific inquiry itself, to indicate the various 
directions in which such inquiry should be made, and to furnish some 
means of forming an idea as to whether it is likely to be rewarded 
with success or not. ' ■ 




EVIDENCE THAT the Tuda, K6ta, Gund, Khond or Ku, RIjma- 
iiAl, and Oraox Languages are Dravidian Tongues, and 

THAT THERE IS A DrAVIDIAN ELEMENT IN BrAHUI. 


The Tuda, Kuta, Gond, Klioud or Ku, ErijmaLal, and Ordoii lan- 
guages being rude, uncultivated idioms and little known, it appears to 
be desirable to furnisli tlie reader witli proofs of tlio assertion that 
those languages belong to the same Dravidian stock as Tamil and 
Telugu, Malaya]am, Tula, and Cauarese. It seems also desirable to 
point out the evidence on which the assertion that there is a Dravidian 
element in Brahui rests. The substance of this chapter was included 
in the introduction in the first edition of this work, but I have now 
thought it best to place it in the Appendix. 


1. Tuda. — It used to be supposed that the language of the Tudas was alto- 
gether sid (jeneriSf or at least that it was unconnected with any of the languages 
of the neighbouring plains. In. adopting the conclusion that the Tuda language 
belonged to the Dravidian stock, and giving it a jdace, in eonsequeifbo, in the first 
edition of this work among the Dravidian dialects whose grammar was about to 
be compared, the evidence on which I placed most reliance wg,? that of a list 
of words and .short sentences kindly communicated to me by the Rev. F. Sletz, 
of the Basel Missionary Society, missionary on the Hilgherry Hills. Mr Metz’s 
acquaintance with the Tuda language was even then greater than that acquired 
by any other European ; but in the eighteen years that have elapsed since then it 
has become still more extensive and perfect, I am indebted to him for many 
valuable communications respecting the hill tribes and their languages. The 
Rev. Dr Pope has also applied himself very zealously to the study of the Tuda 
language ; and the publication, in Colonel Marshall’s book on tbe Tuda.s, of Dr 
Pope’s “ Outlines of the Grammar of the Tuda Language,” with copious lists of 
words, constitutes an era in the history of the language of this rude but interest- 
ing tribe. I cannot do better than refer the reader to that grammar for fuller 
information. I shall content myself here with transcribing the concluding 
paragraphs. 
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“ (1.) The Tilda is a language which was once 'highly inflexional ; but having- 
lost most of its inflexions, the people, who havo evidently degonerati-d in every 
way as the result of isolation, have not replaced them by signifleaut particles or 
auxiliaries to the same extent as the other South Imliau tribes, and the language 
has thus dwindled down to a mere skeleton. It now barely sufiices for the pur- 
poses of a very barbarous people. 

“2. The language seems to have been originally old Canarese, and not a dis- 
tinct dialect. The Tudas were probably immigrants from tlie Canarose (?uuntry, 
and have dwelt in the Nilagiris for about 800 years. A few Tamil fornns -were 
introduced by the Poligars. Intercourse with the Padagars has probably nioileru- 
ised a few of the forms, and introduced some words. Of Tclugu influences I see 
no trace. ISTor can I trace any resemblance in Tuda to Malayalani in any of the 
points where that dialect difTei-s from its sisters ,” — OatUiics of the Tiuhi Grcim- 
warf included in Colonel Marshall’s “ Phrenolorjist amongst the Tudasr 
2. Kota. — Whilst the language and customs of the Tudas have always lieen 
regarded with peculiar interest, the Kotas (a tribe of craftsmen, residing from an 
unknown antiquity on the Kilgherry Hills), being exceedingly filthy in their 
habits, and addicted beyond all other low-ca.ste tribes to the eating of carrion, 
have generally been shunned by Europeans ; and, in consequence, their language 
is less known than that of the Tudas. Notwithstanding this, the following para- 
digm of the K6ta pronouns, and of the present and preterite tense of its verb, 
furnished me by Mr Metz, will show that the language of this tribe is essentially 
Dravidian ; — ■ 

Prebeht— Fotceb, . Past. 

00, or shall go. ' Went. i 

dneMgape. 

: ni Mgapi. Mdi. 

avane Iidgahco. h6da {iii wenh, ?i6te). 

ndme Mgaphne, Msiphne. 

ntveMgaptri. MsipirL 

avare hdgalco. Msiko, 

In this paradigm the first person plural, both of the pronoun and of the verb, 
and the second person plural of the verb, accord most with Tamil ; the other 
forms agree most with Ancient Canarese, particularly the formative sufilx of the 
present tense of the verb. In the use of h instead of p {hogu, to go, iuste:t.d of 
2'>(igu), the Koti: accords with tlie modern Canarese. The third person of the 
K6ta verb, which is formed both in tho singular and the plural, by the suffix /.-o, 
seems at first sight entirely non -Dravidian, but in reality it is in perfect agree- 
ment with several poetic forma in Old Tamil and Old Canarese. The sign of the 
genitive case in K6ta is a, of the dative he, of the locative o/yc,— all wliffib forms 
correspond with those udiich are found in the other dialects. The preterite is 
formed by changing ga^nio ji—e.g., Mgaho, he goes ; hCgiho, ho went. In this 
also we see a family resemblance to the manner in which tho other dialects, espe- 
cially the Telugu, form their preterites. The K6ta forms its infinitive by the 
addition of alik to the root— e.y,, iin, eat ; tinedik, to eat. The infinitives of the 
correspondmg verb in Canarese are iinna, tinnalu, tinnalike. On the whole, 
though certain analogies -with Tamil and also with Tuda may be observed in tho 
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3. G6nd,- -A grammar and vocabulary of the Q6nd language were publiehed ni 
1849 by the Rev. J. 15. Bribery, at Bishop’s College, Calcutta, and a paper on the 
language of the Seoni Gtlnds, by Br Manger, including “ The Song of Sandsum- 
jee,” appeared shortly after in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, .A 
translation of the Gospels of St Matthew and St Mark into Gondi by the Rev. J. 
Bawson, of the Free Church of Scotland Mission, published in 1872-3 at Allaha- 
bad, throw.? much new light upon the language of this tribe, besides forming an 
interesting commencement to its literaiy history ; and this has been followed up 
by an ei)itonie of Goad Grammar and a list of words by the same author in the 
B. A. S. Journal, These public.ations contain so many proofs of the close affinity 
of the Goad language to Tamil, Telugu, and Ganarese, that it seems quite unne- 
cessary to prove in detail that it is a member of the Bravidian family. It is not 
BO easy to determine to which of the cultivated Bravidian dialects it is most 
nearly allied. In many respects it accords most with Telugu, its neighbour to 
the south and east; but, on 'the whole, it seems more closely allied to Tamil, 
though locally of all Bravidian dialects the farthest removed from it — a proof 
that the claim of Tamil to be considered as tbe best representative of the primi- 
tive condition of these languages is not destitute of foundation. 

The chief particulars in which Qond agrees with Telugu, rather than with 
Tamil or with Ganarese, ai-e as follows : — 

(1.) The pronouns of the first and second persons, especially the second person 
plural, have moat resemblance to Telugu. Compare milcun, Gond, to you, 
Telugu, 7nt7m, with the Tamil tmaJchi, and the Cauarese nimage, 

(2.) Another point of resemblance to Telugu consists in tbe absence of a femi- 
nine form of tbe pronoun of tbe third person singular and of the third person of 
the verb, and the use of the neuter singular for the feminine singular, 

(3.) The Q6nd preterite verbal participle is formed, like tbe Telugu, by tbe 
addition of st to the root, instead of the dit, which is so largely employed by 
Tamil and Ganarese. • 

(4.) A considerable number of roots of secondary importance have been bor' 
rowed by the Gond from the Hindi ; and a small number of Sanskrit tadbhams 
seem to have been borrowed by it from the Telugu — e.g., natlur, blood, from the 
Telugti netturu, a corrupt derivative from the San,skrit 7‘actam.. 

In some instances again G6ud agrees remarkably with Ganarese — e.g., the Gond 
infinitive is iu dU or iU. In Telugu and' Tamil the infinitive is ift'ariably in a ; 
the Tamil has a verbal noun ending in al, of wliich the dative is used as a 
supine ; and the High Tamil occasionally, but Ganarese ordinarily, uses this very 
form al as an infinitive. Gond also like Ganarese sometimes prefers 7c where the 
Telugu has ch and the Tamil s—e.g., the ear, is in Tamil ievi, Telugu ckevi, 
Ganarese /ciri, in Gond also l-aui. To do, is in Tamil ky, Telugu cMy, Canai-ese 
gey {g hard), Gond hi. Such agreements of the Q6nd with the Ganarese are rare ; 
but the particulars iu which the Gond agi-ees with the Tamil, though the Telugu 
country lies between it and tbe country in which the Tamil is spoken, are nume- 
rous and important. The following ai‘e specimens of thS agreement ; — 

(1.) Telugu has but one form for the plural of nouns substantive, the suffix la; 
Tamil lias two, av and gal, the former epicene, the latter neater ; Q6nd also has 
two, tr and 7c. 

(2.) Gond, like colloquial Tamil, makes much uw of a double plural for personal 
pronouns and the personal terminations of verbs, by combining (it and Tc, like the 
Tamil ar and g(il—e.g., compare the Gfind (r and 6rk, they, with the colloquial 
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Tamil avar and amrgal ; dndiir, dndiirh, they are or were, with the Tamil dndr, 
dndrgal. 

(3,) The instrumental case in Telugu is formed by the additiou of ehSta : G6nd> 
like the Tamil, uses dZ. 

(4.) G6nd differs from Telugu, and accords with Tamil iti retaining unaltered tlie 
initial vowel of its pronouns in the oblique cases. Thus, from mU, Telugu, it, 
comes of it ; Tamil ad i??-, of if > G6nd adend, 

(,o.) The Telugu negative particles are Icdu, there is not, and kciJu, it is not ; the 
corresponding particles in Tamil are fZZci and affa/ in Guild /id/t; and Afdfc. 

(6.) Telugu systematically uses d instead of Tamil vocalic r ; the Gdnd retaiiiH 
the r of Tamil ; e.g., hlu nr adahi, Telugu, to weep ; Tamil Gond am. So 
also compare 6i}n, Tolngu, seven, with Tamil eni and Gond yer-iouj. 

(7.) Gond, like Ancient Tamil, forms its future by appending k to the root. 
Compare Gond U-h&, I will do, with Ancient Tamil scg-gu ; compare also ^tncieut 
Canarese gey-gum^ used for all tenses and pei'sous. 

{S.) A number of GOnd roots denoting objects of primary importance correspond 
with the Tamil rather than the Telugu — c.g.,\ 



Telugu. 

Tamil. 

Gond. 

three, 

mudu, 

mdndru, 

mund. 

tree, 

mdmi, 

maram, 

marrd. 

great. 

pedda, 

2 )cru, faru, 

par. 


In a large number of insitances G6nd, though retaining the same roots as the 
other Dravidian dialects, modifies those roots after a fashion peculiar to itself. 
This will appear on comparing the following Tamil and G6ud words : — 



Tamil. 

Gonk. 

hoy. 

ptidal. 

p6ii(lgdl. 

to fall, 

vira. 

am. 

to fill, 

nira, 

niha. 

light, 

velichau, 

vsrehi. 

rinmy, much. 

pala, 

mile. 

district. 

nddu. 

ndr (a village) 

dew. 

pani. 

pini (cold). 

?;reak, 

adei, 

v.rthti. 


Notwithstanding the afBnitie.s between the G6nd and the 'other Dravidian 
dialects which have now been mentioned and illustrated, G6nd posse.sse.s a large 
number of roots which are not found elsewhere, and exhibits peculi.irifcies <i£ 
grammatical structure of such a nature as amply to justify our regarding it as a 
distinct dialect. The difference existing between Tamil and Telugu sinks into 
insignificance when compared with the difference between the Guild and every 
other dialect of the Dravidian family. 

The principal particulars in which the grammatical structure of the Gond 
diffei's from that of the other dialects are a.s follows ; — 

(1.) Like the idioms of Northern India, the Gond evinces a tendency to con- 
found the dative with the accusative, though in possession of both forms, 

(2). It has lost the relative participle of the other Dravidian dialect.?, and uses 
instead 16, the relative pronoun of the Hindi. Here we have an indubitable 
instance of the grammar of one language being affected by tbe grammar of an- 
other. It is remarkable that the relative participle is retained by the Eu. 
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(3.) Ifc lias a passive voice, fomed, as in some of those Northern idioms, by- 
prefixing the past participle of the active voice to the substantive verb, 

(4.) The remote and proximate demonstratives {iUi, hi) which in Tamil are 
avar, ivar, in Telugu vAru, viru, are in G6nd corrupted into 6r and &r. The 
neuter plurals, whioh in Tamil are avei, ivei, in G6nd are dA, H ; but a form 
more in accordance with Tamil is preserved in some of the obliciue cases — ^viz., 
ave and ive. : ' 

(5.) The base of the interrogative pronouns in Tamil, Telugu, Caparese, lla- 
layalam is y, often softened into e. In Gond it is b—e.g., Mr, who? (masculine 
singular), bdd, who, ivhich ? (neuter-feminine singular) j plurals, bMt, bdA, what 
men ? what women and things ? bd, why ? This G6ud ba resembles the Tula 
interrogative wJ, which Dr Qundert derives from 

(fi.) Instead of the regularly formed negative voice of the other dialects, the 
Gond forms its negative verbs by simply prefixing the negative particles hilh or 
halle, to the verb. For example, thou art not, or thou becomest not (in Tamil 
dgdy, in Telugu hdvii), is in Gond ImlU dyi'l, A similar use of the negative par- 
ticle is found in the Kota language. The only thing in the other dialects which 
at all corresponds to this is the occasional formation in poetical Tamil of a neg- 
ative verb by the insertion of the negative particle al between the root of the 
verb and the pronominal suffix — e.g., i^Ss-al-Sn, I speak not, lav j}^s4n. 

(7.) The chief difTereuce, however, in point of grammatical structure between 
the Gond and the other Dravidian dialects, consists in its peculiarly elaborate and 
complete oonjugational system. In this particular it is rivalled by the Tulu 
alone, (See '‘The Verb: Conjugatioual System.”) Tamil, Malayfilam, and 
Canaresa possess only a present, an indefinite past, and a future — the future 
more or less aoristic. Telugu, in addition to these tenses, has a regularly 
formed aorist. The indicative and the imperative are the only moods which 
these dialects possess, and they are destitute of a passive voice properly so 
called. All modifications of mood and tense are formed hy means either of 
auxiliary verbs or of suffixed particles. Whilst the more cultivated Dravidian 
idioms are so simple in structure, the speech of the G6nd boasts iu a system of 
verbal modification and inflexions almost as elaborate as that of Turkish. It 
has^a passive voice : in addition to the indicative and the imperative moods, 
it possesses a potential : in the indicative mood, W'hoi-a Tamil has only three 
tenses, it has a present, an imperfect definite, an indefinite past,^ perfect, a con- 
ditional, and a future, each of which is regularly inflected ; like the other idioms, 
it has a causal verb, but it stands alone in having, also an iucfeptive. In these 
particulars the Gdnd grammar has acquired a development peculiar to itself, 
perhaps in some degree through the influence of the highly iufiected Santfi,], its 
Kdlarian neighbour to the northward. 

There is a peculiar refinement in the grammar of the G6nd which is deserving 
of notice. The possessive forms of the personal pronouns agree in number 
and gender with the substantives they qualify. - Thus, ,jvhilst ‘‘my hand ’ is ndva 
liei (Tel. nd hd, Tam. enadii led), ‘ my son ’ is, ndv6r mam, in which ndvbr, my, 
meus, is a masenline singular’ formed from mdv’, abbreviated from mdvd, with 
the addition of br, he (or they, the plural being used for the singular, like Tel. 
mru, Tam, OTur), The corresponding Tam. enadu (iu etuidu magan, my son) is in 
itself distinctively a neuter, formed from d%, t!Be affix of the neuter singular ; 
and yet it is used without distinction of gender (or number in the colloquial 
dialect) to qualify masculines and feminines. In the Tamil poetical dialect 
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heigal. niy hand. The 
s complete 


enadu, mj, is replaced iu the plural by ena — em- 
Gdnd possessive of the personal pronoun has all four foru 

my brother (masc.) 
my sister (fem.-neut.) 
my brothers (masc. pli 
my sisters (fem.-neut. 


ndwGr. tainmur, 

ndwd. sbldr. 

ndwdrJt. tammurle, 

ndwOng. seldrJc. 

4. Ku.*— The Ivhond, Eaudh, or Ku language, undoubtedly a Dravidian 
idiom, has generally been considered as identical with the Gdnd. It wa.-i .stated 
long ago by Captain Blunt in the Asiatic Kesearches, vol. vii., on the rmtlufrily of 
a native Jaghiredar, that the Gdnds and the Ivhouds are totally distinct race.s. 
Notwithstanding this, prior to the publication of tbe first edition of this work, I 
had not met wdth any account of their laiiguage.s iu whicli they were regarded as 
different, though in truth their differences are numerous and essential. In iminy 
particukrs Ku accords more closely than Gond with I’arnil, 'J'elugu, and tlie 
other Dravidian tongues ; in some things less so. h'or example ; — 

(1.) Gond forms its infinitive in dU or ih' ; Ku, like. Telugu, Tamil, and 
modern Ganarese, forms its infinitive by suffixing u, sometimes va or pa. 'J’hus, 
to become, is iu G&nd dydU ; in Telugu M ; iu Cauarese ihjal or dga ; in Tamil 
dga ; in Ku dva. 

(2.) Ku retains the simplicity of the conjugational system of the other Di-avi- 
dian dialects, in contradistinction to the elaborateness of the Gfmd. 

(3.) Gdnd forms its negatives by prefixing to the indicative aorist the separate 
negative particles hille or kalle. In this point Ku differs from Gond, and agrees 
■with the other dialects. Thus, Ido not, is in Gone! hille MyCn; in Tamil ssygen ; 
in Telugu ; in Ganarese ; in Ku 

In the following instances Ku accords more closely with Tamil and Ganarese, 
though locally very remote, than with its nearer neighbour, Telugu. 

(1.) Telugu forms its plural by the use of lu alone, except in some of the 
oblique forms of the ‘ rational ’ demonstratives. Kn, like Tamil, makes a dif- 
ference between the plurals of nouns which denote rational beings, and those of 
nouns of the inferior class. The Tamil suffix of the first class of plurals is ar, 
of the second class hid ; the corresponding suffixes in Ku are dru or riK and 
M. ■ _ ■ 

(2.) Telugu 'forms its masculine singular by means of the suffix (J,u : Ganarese 
and Tamil by anu and an. Ku by means of the suffix duu or dnyu. Thus, com- 
pare vcUu, Telugu, he, with the Tamil nvan, Ganarese avanu, Ku avuiiu. 

(3.) Ku pronouns bear a closer resemblance to the Tamil and Ganarese than to 
the Telugu and Gond, as will appeal* from the following comparative view : — 


Tewtgo-, Gond. Tamid. 
nemt. and. ydn (ancient). 
'niimu. ^ amdt. yam (do.) 

ntvu. ' ima. ni. 


* See a lucidly arranged grammar of this language prepared by Mr Lingain 
Latehmajl, Deputy Translator to the Qanjam Agency, and puljlisliod in Oriya 
characters in the Calcutta OkriStian Observer for May and June 1853. I have 
not seen any notloo in any scientific work or periodical of this valuable contribu- 
tion to OUT knowledge of the Indian languages. 
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Telug: 
ye, mine. 

he, remote. vadti. 
he, proximate, vldxi. 


Tamil. 


Canaeese, 


iniat. 


avan. 


manu. 


avdm 


ivana. 


IVllfh 


(4.) In the Di'avidian languages contingency is expressed by the addition of a 
particle to any verbal tense, person or number. This subjunctive suffix is in 
Telugu eni, or S ; in Canarese re, ril-, or dgyu. One of the suffixes employed in 
the Tamil is Ml, which in the speech of the vulgar becomes M; and this very 
particle M, added, as in Tamil, to the preterite, is the suffix by which the Ku 
also forms conditional or contingent verbs — e.g., If I do, is in Telugu yiinu. 
cliHyuduneni ; in Canarese ndnu geyidare ; in colloquial Tamil this is nan chey- 
cldkM, ; in Kn s.ho {irom the root gi, to do), it ia dnu giteJcM. 

On the other hand, in the following particulars Ku agrees more closely with 
Telugu than with Tamil or Canarese. 

(1.) It uses the neuter singular to denote the feminine singular. 

(2.) The oblique cases or “ inflexions ” of the pronouns of the first and second 
persons, singular and plural, are identical with those of Telugu. 

(3.) The case terminations of Ku^ are nearly in accordance with those of 
Q’elugu. 

(4.) The pronominal signs suffixed to the Ku verbs accord on the whole better 
with Telugu than with any other dialect — e.g., in Tamil the second and third 
persons plural end differently, the one tr, the other dr ; in Telugu they end alike 
—both generally in arii ; in Ku also both these persons end alike in eriu 

(5.) In Canarese all relative participles, including that of the relative verb, end 
in a ; in Tamil all relative participles, with the exception of that of the future, 
have the same ending. In Telugu the relative participle of the iudefi,nite or 
aoristic tense ends in edi or eti ; and in the Ku also the relative past participle 
exhibits this ending. Thus, ;Tamil, that became ; in Canarese ddaj in Telugu 
(indefinite tense), / in Ku the same form is 

The various particulars now mentioned prove Ku to be distinct from Qdnd ; 
and though it is allied to it, it is allied only in the same manner as to the other 
Dravidian languages. In some points this language differs from all the other 
dialects of the family ,* for example, it forms its past verbal participles not by 
means of the suffixes du, i, or si, the only suffixes known m tCe other dialects, 
but by suffixing to the root d, sometimes nd or Jd, after the manner of some of 
the languages of Northern India, In the other dialects of this family, with the 
exception of the Tulu, the negative verb possesses only one tense, an aoriab ; the 
Ku, iu addition to this negative aorist, has also, like the Tulu, a negative pre- 
terite — a decided ^vantage over the other dialects. The Ku suffixes of the 
]3reaent verbal participles are also different from those which are found in the 
other Dravidian dialects. The formative suffix of the present verbal participle 
is in Telugu chn or tu ; in the Canarese ida or nte ; iu the Ku it is i or pi. 

5. Eajmahal. — The lists of words hitherto publi^ied do not go a gi-eat way 
towards proving this language distinctively Dravidian. The evidence of the 
pronouns and lowest numeral is clear; but the other distinctively Dravidian 
words found in the lists are not numerous. For the present, perhaps, all that 
can be said with certainty is that the K§,jmah8,f contains a distinctively Dravidian 
element. When it has been examined as carefully as the OiAon, it may be 
possible to spealc of its relationship in stronger terms. It is commonly stated that 
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it 13 almost the same as the OiAon ; but this opinion, thougli probably correct, 
requires confirmation. 

The principal and most essentially Dravidian words I hare noticed are as 
follows — 


UnL 
m nna. 
fCda. 

mu. 

Jcfkha. 

tale. 

raan, 

2>hup. 


Drar. hin. 
do. nvuhhi. 
do. 2^al. 
do. kudu. 
do. kci, 
do, ‘ head.’ 
do, i!idn-u. 
do. 2'>d. 
do, rain, 
do. 

do. m. 
do. nuga. 
do, niCl, 
do, itifi, 
do. hiag-al. 
do. dl. 
do. har-a. 
do. 


en{nam,om). nose, 

nina. tooth, 

nind {nhm in nimki, youi'3). ear, 
dth. hand, 

ovnr. hair, 

tree, 

(Vi. flower, 

ino. ■ ■ 

(mo. 
an, ort. 
endhar. 


dove, ;3i2ra7d. 
scorpion, iUah. . 
pain, n6gi: 
above, iniktld. 
mother, aya. 
daughter, mold. 
man, al, alia. 
come, har-en. 
go, ehen. 

Unfortunately the inflexions of the Rijmahdl noun and verb are 


■ , . - - not given in 

any of the lists, so that with the exception of a very few incidental particulars 
the grammatical construction of this language remains unknown. In the parti- 
culars that follow the construction is Dravidian. The dative postposition is ku ; 
m 15 the sign of the plural of the pronouns of the first and second person, replac- 
ing » of the singular; ar is the sign of the plural of pronouns of the thii'd 
person. 

6. OaiON. Much light has been thrown on the construction and vocabulary 
of the Ordon by an article on that language in the Journal of the Bengal Astatic 

as fonowr'-"^ f^ononm, which are very regular and distinctively Dravidian, "are 


nom. 


nim. 

nimhai. 

nimdge. 

niniin, nimaaim 

nimgnsthn. 

nimanti. 

nbngami, 

mmim. 


engha. 

engage. 

engan. 

engusti. 

enganti. 

engmi. 

enim. 


emhai. 

emage. 

etnan. 


ningJini. 

ningdge. 

ninin. 

ningu&ii. 

ninante, 

ninganti. 

ninirn. 


instru, 

loc. 

agent. 


enianti. 

emanu, emanim. 
emim. 



THE BRAHTJI, 


(2.) The third person is represented only by ds, he, ad, it or she, uf, they. 
In otice the Dravidian epicene plural in r. What ? is end. 

(3.) Postpositions, f/e, to, for; nu, upon; mund, before; mechla, above; Jiuti, 
besides; fat beyond ; wcwyn, up ; beneath. These are purely Dravidian 

words, yzjsii, from, I cannot identify.! 

(4.) Numerals. One, onto,; two, enn* ; three, mund; four, ndoli. FAdjectival 
numerals — ort dlao, one man, irih Alar, two men,' The rest of the juimerals are 
borrowed from the northern vernaculars. 

(5.) lYords certainly Dravidian are Al, man, ;pal, tooth, hlian, eye, 60/, mouth, 
mo!/, nose, Aar, come. 

the exception of the words cited above, the rest of the Ordon nouns, 
adjectives, and verbs present scarcely any point of resemblance to Dravidian 
words. The mass of the words in the Ordon vocabulary may be Kdlarian, but do 
not seem to be Dravidian. This instance tends to show that languages maybe 
cognate, whilst yet the proof may survive only in the pronouns, the first few 
numerals, and the structure, 

7. Dravidian Element is Brahui. — In many of the particulars in which the 
Brabui is found to be allied to the Dravidian tongues, it is equally allied to each 
of the families of tongues included in the Scythian group, so that to that extent 
it would be safest to content ourselves with saying that the non-Aryan element 
contained in Brahui — the element which is incapable of being affiliated to the 
Indo-Persic — appears to be Scythian, using the term Scythian in its widest sense. 
Thus in Brahui, as in the Dravidian dialects, and in the whole of the Scythian 
tongues, the cases of nouns are denoted by postpositions. Tlie gender of nouns 
is expressed, not by their inflexions, but by prefixed separate Nvords. The 
number of nouns is ordinarily denoted by the use of separate particles of plnrali- 
sation, such as many, several, &c. When a noun stands alone without any such 
sign of plurality, its number is considered to bo indefinite, and it is then regarded 
as singular or plural according to the context, or the number of the verb with 
which it agrees. This rule is more characteristic of Tamil than of the otliei' 
Dravidian idioms. Adjectives are destitute of comparatives and superlatives. 

On the other hand, there are certain particulars in which the Brahui appears 
to me to present traces of the existence of a distinctively Dravidian dementi 
Tlw observations I made on the Brahui in the first edition of this work were 
founded on a brief grammar and vocabulary of the language contained in vol. vii, 
of the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, A fuller grammS' and vocabulary 
has now been stipplied by Dr Beilew, in his book entitled P’rom the Indus to 
the Tigris ” (Triibner, 1S73), and it appears to me that the theory I advocated — 
(not that the Brahui was a Dravidian language, but that “it evidently contained 
a Dravidian element, an element which was probably derived from the remnant 
of some ancient Dravidian race incorporated with the Brahuis ”)— -has been con- 
•firraed,': ' ■ 

(1.) The Brahui pronoun of the second person singular is ni, thou, precisely as 
in all the Dravidian tongues. The plural of this pronoun — viz., nmn, you [nutnd, 
of you), is also wonderfully in accordance with old Dravidian forms. The Canar- 
ese is ntm, you ; the Oiion nim ; the old Tamil possessive is mim-a, you (in which 
we see traces of an obsolete base tium or nUm, yon) ; and the ordinary base of the 
oblique eases of this pronoun, in Tamil is um. It has been objected that there is 
nothing distinctively Dravidian in these forms, Seeing tha,t ni, thou, appears in some 
shape in the Australian dialects, in Chinese, and in many of the languages of High 
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fled with Dravidian roots is not considerable, but it is equal to the number found 
in the Ordon vocabulary. 



Brahui. 

DbA VIDIAN-. 


Buahoi, 

Duavidian-. 

eye, 

1‘han, 

Man, han. ’ 

stone. 

JehaJ, 

hal. . 

mouth, 

hi, 

My, vdy, hoi. 

bow, 

hil. 

6 if, Mr, vil. 

ear, 

hlmfy 

Mvi, Md-u, M4. 

. saw, 

ara, 

ara-in. 

face, 

moil, 

mun, before. 

scorpion. 

felt. 

tel. 

brain. 

viili, 

mdld. 

to cut, 

hare. 

am, ari. 

son, 

mdr, 

marri (Gdnd), 

to beat, 

hhal. 

kol (to Mil). 

mother, 

di, 

dyi 

to do, 

he, har. 

ke, ge, chey. 

water, 

dtr, 

ntr. ; 

to come, 

bai', 

bar, var. 

milk. 

pdlilt, 

pdk 

to be. 

ar, 

ir. 


The analogies between the Ijrahui and the Dravidian languages which have now- 
been pointed out, are much closer than any analogy which subsists between the 
Dravidian languages and the Bodo, the Dhimal, and the languages of the other 
trilies on the north-eastern frontier o£ India which were termed “ Tamulian ” by 
Sir Hodgson. Those analogies appear to me to he almost as remote as those of 
the Tibetan family ; and are not only less numerous, but also of a less essential 
character and less distinctive than the analogies which are discoverable between 
the Kolariau tongues and the Dravidian, Compare the following list of Dravidian 
words of primary importance with analogous words in the Brahui^ and with the 
words in the Bodo and Dhimal which correspond in signification : — 



Dravidian. 

Brahui. 

Bodo, 

Dhimal. 

thou, 


nt, 

nang, 

na. 

yo’i, 

num, 

nim, 

nangohih'i 

ny&l. 

we, 

ndm, 

ndn, 

Jong, 

hjd. 

self, 

tan, 

ten, 

goui. 

tdi. 

one, 

or, 

as-it, 

cM, 

i. 

two, 

irad-u, 

irat, 

one, 

gne. 

three, 

mdr-u, 

mus-it 

thdm. 

S'&nn, 

eye, 

han, 

hhan, 

mogon. 

mi. 


■ Uni, 

hkaf, 

hhomA, 

ndhdthong. 

water, 

nir, 

dir, 

(Ui, 

cM. 

.stone, 

hal, 

hhal. 

onthdi. 

H^dh’dr. 


It seems unnecessary to give a larger number of instances ; for whilst the 
Brahui does appear to a certain extent to contain Dravidian forms and words, the 
Bodo and Dhimal, and to them may be added most of the other dialects of the 
north-eastern forests, present no special analogies whatever ; and contain only a 
few of those structural affinities which they have in common, not only with the 
Dravidian, but with the Tibetan, and with every language and family of languages 
of the Scythian group. 
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REMARKS OJT THE PHILOLOGICAL PORTION OF MR 
GOVER’S “FOLK-SONGS OF SOUTHERN INDIA.” 


Real nature of the theory respecting the relationship of the Drauidian 
langtiages to the lamgnages of the Scythian gro\q\ advocated in the 
first edition of this u’orJe. 

"What follows is the principal portion of an article contrilnited by me 
to the JIadras Mail in 1872. In reprinting it here, I leave the third 
person, as used in the article, unchanged. It was with much regret 
that I heard a few months afterwards of Mr Gover’.s sudden, untimely 
death, which was a great loss in many respects to Southern India. 


Mr Cover’s “Folk-Songs of Southern India” took the Indian 
public by surprise. A few slips and inaccitracies — perhaps we might 
safely say, not a few — are inevitable in a work professing to illustrate 
the ideas and feelings of five or six different peoples by means of 
poetical translations of the most popular songs current in the different 
languages a.nd dialects spoken by them ; but the plan of the W'ork is 
so novel, the execution on the whole so able, the style of the accom- 
panying prose dissertations and explanations so vivid and graphic, and 
the sympathy of the writer with the better qualities of the mass of 
the people whose songs he translates so warm, that his book may 
safely be characterised as one of the most intere.sting contribuuons to 
the knowledge of the people of Southern India that have yet appeared. 
The writer has struck a new vein in the literary mine, and his remark- 
able success will, wo doubt not, lead other labourers in that mine to 
turn their efforts in the same, or a similar, direction. The defects of 
the book are the shadows of its most conspicuous merits. If the 
writer had been less ardent and — if we may be permitted tu say so — 
less exaggerative, he would probably have been less appreciative. If 
he had evinced more caution and les.s confidence, if he had used quali- 
fying expressions more freely, his work would probably have had less 
attraction for the majority of readers. 

The songs translated by Mr Gover do not, a.s he himself remarks, 
touch the question of' roots and derivatives. Ilis main object is, by 
means of those songs, to bring more fully into view than has yet been 
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done the better side of the moral nature of the' Dravidians. ISTotwith- 
standing this, philological questions are occasionally referred to through- 
out the book, and tlie greater part of the introduction is devoted to 
the discussion of the most interesting philological question affecting. 
Southern India — viz., the relationship of the Dravidian languages to 
other fam.ilies of tongues. The remarks we are about to make relate 
exclusively to this question, and in making them we hope it will not 
be supposed that we wish to detract in any way from the merits of 
the hook before us, viewed as a whole. 

Mr Gover informs us that Dr Caldwell, in his “Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Dravidian Languages” (that is, the Tamil, Telugu, Can- 
arese, &c.), was mistaken in classifying those languages with the 
Scythian or Turanian group (which, by the way, he did in the main 
only, not absolutely), and that the advance of philological science 
since that book wa.s written has proved those langnages to be simply 
and purely Indo-European, or Aryan. This position was taken by 
Mr Gover, it appears, in some papers read by him two years ago 
before the Eoyal Asiatic Society, and also in an article in the Corn- 
hill Magazine for November last year. In a letter to the Athencsimi^ 
he adduces, in confirmation of his theory, the high authority of Dr 
Pope’s name ; but pending the publication by Dr Pope of the materials 
Mr Gover says he has prepared, we must be forgiven for dealing ex- 
clusively at present with what Mr Gover himself has written. 

Mr Gover appears to us to be labouring under some misapprehension 
with regard to the enormous advance he supposes philological science 
has made since Dr Csildwell’s book was published. During the sixteen 
years that have elapsed since then, he says, “ new means of analysis 
have been furnished by the great German writers on language, new rules 
of classi^catiou Lave been adopted, the whole science of philology has 
been recast, Max Muller has won his fame. As it had bSen shown 
that Wilkins and Carey \Yere wrong in deriving the Dravidian lan- 
guages from the Sanskrit, so it is now known that Caldwell and Eask 
were equally wrong in holding the theory of their Scythian origin. 
This theory was an error, leading to gigantic mistakes, but it has been 
dispelled by the progress of philological inquiry.” “The science of 
'language, which seems to have sprung into the world like Minerva, 
fully grown and armed, has during the past few. years thrown vast 
light upon this dark subject.” If all this advance has been made 
since Dr Caldwell’s book was .written, Mr Cover’s statement that it 
was written sixteen years ago must have been a slip of the pen. He 
must have meant to say that the book was written sixty year’s ago, in 
the prEe-scieutific age, seeing that, the first portion of Grimm’s German 
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Grammar, in wliicli the laws of sounds wore for the first time analysed, 
was given to the world in 1811 ; that Bopp's Comparative Grammar, 
by far the most important work of the kind that has ever appeared, 
was published in 1833 ; and that Max IMullor, w'ho had long already 
had an European reputation, must surely be considered to have won 
his fame by 1849, when the first volume of his great edition of the 
‘*Eig-Veda’^ appeared. Dr Caldwell’s book, which appeared as late 
as 1856, is only of yesterday in comparison with the works of those 
masters of philological science. It may be added — thovigli this dues 
not of itself suffice to prove Dr Caldwell’s theory to he right — that 
Max Muller was, and we believe still is, an upholder of that theory. 

It is also to be remembered that the enormous advance in philo- 
logical science which Mr Gover dilates upon, though a real and great 
advance as far as it goes, is, after all, confined within very narrow 
limits. The range within which philology has learnt to deal with its 
materials, and pursue its objects in a tolerably scientific method is 
still, we believe, in a considerable degree confined to the intercom- 
parison of the principal languages of the Aryan family. Each of those 
languages is so thoroughly known, that no scholar, however fond of 
theorising he may be, can expect to be able to pass off his assumptions 
about anything connected with, it as facts. Beyond the intercom- 
parison of those languages very little philology worthy of being called 
scientific has yet appeared, and w'hen people attempt to go further we 
generally find them amusing themselves with accidental resemblances, 
and indulging in ingenious guesses pretty much as of old. Within the 
Aryan range, not more than one grain of assumption to four grains of 
fact is considered admissible. Beyond that range, we may consider 
ourselves fortunate if we find ourselves favoured with one grain of 
fact to four of assumption ! It would have been no loss to science if 
Dr Caldwell had contented himself with comparing the Dravidiau 
languages one witli anotlier, and calling attention to the parallelisms 
and coincidences which he found between them and other languages, 
without attempting to build any theory thereupon respecting their 
ultimate relationship. In this particular Mr Gover has improved upon 
Dr Caldwell. He does not theorise ! He would not consent to con- 
sider his view of the Aryan relationship of the Dravidian languages' 
as a plausible tlTeory, — a theory supported by a certain number of 

facts, — a theory which may eventually be proved to be true, all 

which we are prepared to consider it. He evidently regards it, and 


* To which tniist be, added Dr Bleek’s ” Comparative Grammar of the South 
African Languages.” 
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insists on our regarding it, not as a theory, but as a truth which has 
already been scientifically demonstrated ! 

It would have been well if Mr Gover had made himself quite sure 
of perfectly apprehending Dr Caldwell’s Scythic theory, before regard- 
ing its refutation and the establishment of his owm Aryan theory in 
its place, ns not only of considerable moment from a philological point 
of view, but as of vast moral and political importance. According to 
him, Dr Caldwell’s theory was that the Dravidians are a Turanian 
people, an offshoot of tlie Dinnish tribes, and their languages purely 
and simply Turanian, In reality his theory was not so different from 
Mr Cover’s as Mr Gover appears to suppose. For this misapprehension 
Dr Caldwell himself was partly to blame. He used expressions at 
times implying his belief in the affiliation of the Dravidian languages, 
not to the Aryan family, but to the Turanian group of families, 
whilst, in those portions of his book in which he discussed the question 
in greater detail, he attributed almost as much importance to the Aryan 
affinities as to the Turanian, contenting liimself with holding that the 
Turanian affinities were more numerous and more essentially charac- 
teristic. He felt it hard, we presume, to be obliged always to use a 
round-about mode of expression, and so laid liimself open to misap- 
prehension by often using the -word “ Scythian ” alone for short. His 
lists of Glossarial Affinities would almost satisfy Mr Cover’s views. 
He adduced eighty-four Dravidian roots which he considered Scythian, 
and of these he stated that twenty-five appeared to be also Aryan. 
On the other baud, not including wmrds which appeared to him to 
have been borrowed by the Sanskrit from the Dravidian vernaculars, 
lie gave a list of twenty-one roots common to the Sanskrit and the 
Dravidian, and a hundred and six roots common to the Dravidian and 
the western representatives of the Aryan family. He considered also 
that those hundred and six roots “must have been introduced into the 
Dravidian languages before the Sanskrit separated from ^ts sisters, or 
at least before the Sanskrit as a separate tongue came in contact with 
the Dravidian family,” These roots, he said, “are so numerous, many 
of them are so remarkable, and when all are taken together the analogy 
which they bring to light is so distinct that an ultimate relation of 
some kind between the Dravidian and Indo-European families may be 
regarded as conclusively established ” (p. 453), Iri tho same page he 
suggests two alternative suppositions as to the nature of this relation- 
ship, one of which is that “ it must be concluded that both races wore 
descended from a common source,” * He di,d not^ however, consider 

* The following might also have been adduced : — “A consideration of the Dra- 
vidiau demonstrative and interrogative vowels tends to confirm the supposition 
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the Aryan origin of the Dravidian languages capable of hein^r proved 
by glossanal affinities alone, such as he had adduced. He considered 
grammatical structure, methods of dealing witli materials, and vital 
spirit, as of more importance in determining the relatiunship of lonr^ 
separated tongues than mere verbal resemblances, many of which miLdifc 
turn out on further investigation to be fallacious ; and, in consequeLe 
of the preponderance of the evidence that appeared to him to be 
furnished from this quarter, he considered -tl)e propriety of phehm 
the.se languages in the Scythian group rather than in the Indo" 
European indicated yet, notwithstanding this, he called attention 
in connection with alTno.st every point discu.ssed in the book to tim 
deep-seated Indo-Europeanisms « which he found imbeddo.Mn the 
pammauical structure of these languages. Tiie fullest statement of 


I have already expressed that the Dr.a 
Sanskritic elements of immense antiquif 
tives, instead of having- been, borrowed' 
Japhetic bases from Which the 
well as of various other 

(P> 345), ; 'Hnstead of 
demonstratives (which are still 
a.re irregular and greatly corru 
Dravidian demonstrative vowels icu 
the demonstratives of the Sanskrit 
been derived" (p. '340). 


family has retained some Praj- 
ia particular that its demonstra- 

. represent those old 

primary demonstratives of the Sanskrit itself 
members of the Indo-JSuropean 
supposing the Dravidian dialects to have borrowedThi 

fTv Sanskrit (which 

m more reasonable to suppose thdt the 
d exhibit the primeval bases from which 
E another Indo-European tongues have 
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in tlie Scytliian tongues, it would, be unreasonable to derive tlie Dra- 
vitlian case-sign from the Indo-European. In this instance it is better 
to conclude that both families have retained a relic of their original 
oneness” (p. 221). “The hypothesis of the existence of a remote 
original affinity between the Dravidian languages and the Sanskrit, 
or rather between those languages and the Indo-European tongues, of 
such a nature as to allow us to give the Dravidian languages a place 
in the Indo-European group, is altogether different from the notion 
of a direct derivation of those languages from the Sanskrit, The 
hypothesis of a remote original affinity is fiivoured by some interesting 
analogies both in the grammar and also in the vocabulary, which will 
be noticed in their place” (p. 29). “Indo-European analogies are 
so intimately connected with the individuality and vital essence of the 
Dravidian languages, that it seems impossible to suppose them to be 
merely the result of early association, however intimate. It is only 
on the supposition of the existence of a remote or partial relationship 
that they appear to be capable of being fully explained ” (p. 340). 

In another passage the theory of spontaneous development ab intra 
was advanced for the purpose of accounting for certain tendencies in 
the Indo-European direction observable in the treatment of the gender 
of nouns : — “ (These tendencies) are not the result of Sanskrit in- 
fluences, of which no trace is perceptible in this department of Dra- 
vidian grammar, .but have arisen from the progressive mental culti- 
vation of the Dravidians themselves” (p. 171). The pages are those 
of the first edition ; and respecting the real nature of the theory of Dra- 
vidian relationship advocated therein, some degree of misapprehension 
.seems to have been entertained by some other persons besides Mr 
Gover.^ 

If Mr Gover had noticed these and similar passages, he cgnld hardly 
have supposed the difference between Dr Caldwell’s theory and his 
own to be so great and essential, and pregnant with suclw momentous 
consequences to the governors and the governed as he has done. 
There is no reason w,hy an upholder of Dr Caldweir.s theory should 
not hail with pleasure any well-considered attempt to bring the Iiido- 
Europcanisras of the Dravidian languages more fully to light. The 
■question befiveeu Dr Caldwell and Mr Gover is only one of less or 
more. Dr CaldwmU’s theory is so wide — it takes us so far back into 
the .mist of ages — ^that there seems to be, room in it for as many new 
theories as are likely to be invented. Eoom could be found in it even 
for j\Ir Gover’s theory, if only its sharp comess were a little smoothed 
away. One of those sharp corners is the exclusiveness of his theory, 
as it is held by him at present. He will not consent to give and take, 
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but must have all. We are not sure •vvlicthcr his theoiy will fan 
better for this in the end, when it comes to lie carefully scrutinised hj 
the great scholars in Europe. Doubtless iFr Gover will hold tliat so 
much of Dr Oaldwell’s book as advocates tlie existence of Aryan ele- 
ments in the Dravidian language.? is perfectly sound. His only objec- 
tion doubtless will be that it does not go far enough. Yet it was pre- 
cisely this part of the book which met with tlie severest criticism. The 
editor of the Journal of the American Oriental Sneietj/, whilst attributing 
some weight to the evidence adduced by Dr Galdwell from corrcspoir. 
dencos of foiun and spirit in favour of the relationship of the Dravidian 
languages with the Scythian, thought all that part of the work whicli 
concerned the comparison of those languages with any otiier than the 
Scythian so nearly destitute of scientific value that its^ oini.ssion would 
have been a gain rather than a loss ! Here, as wo often .see, doctors 
differ ; and here, it is evident, that ifr Go%"er may expect to find rocks 
ahead in his exclusion of all Scythian elements from the Dravidian 
languages, and his affiliation of them, simply and ab.solutcly, to the 
Aryan family. In comparing the Dravidian languages with the Aryan, 
he will enjoy many advantages, in consequence of the facilities afforded 
Itim, not only by the grammars and dictionaries, but by the exten- 
sive, ancient literatures of the languages compared ; but freedom from 
criticism will not be one of the advantages he will enjoy. The evidence 
he adduces must be capable of enduring a far more searching examina- 
tion than that adduced by Dr Caldwell in support of Jus elastic Bcythic 
theory It is much more easy to discover an error in a compari.son 
when both terms are accurately known, than when one only is accu- 

Tn u '7’ imperfectly. When 

Dr Caldwell wandered off, in search of Dravidian affiuitiesUver the 

Siberi"'" nT> amffens of 

Sibem, whilst It would be extremely easy for Iiini to go astray and 

lose his wiw, It would not be so easy to follow him up and iLve 
point by point, whore, when, and how he had -one ' Dm 
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brandies — Tamil, Telngn, and Canarese — ^that cannot be clearly shown 
to be Aryan. He takes as a specimen the word devil, and tells 
ns that the true meaning is not “ devil,” but “ light,” and signified 
originally “ the bright one,” that is, the deity. The name being Aryan, 
the deity denoted by this name was also Aryan, and was identical with 
the dement light. But some of the Dravidians, cut off from the better 
teaching of the fathers of their race, degenerated in their worship, and 
thus a god was changed into a devil 1 This idea is plausible, and it 
is ingeniously worked out j but its accuracy depends on the nature of 
the evidence on which the alleged original signification of the word 
is based. It is an interesting question of roots and derivatives, and 
Mr Gover’s discussion of it is earnest and vigorous. Our only doubt 
is as to whether his argument is conclusive. This is a point, however, 
on which Mr Gover feels no doubt at all. 

He argues first that the root of the Tamil word pe;?/ is identical with 
the first part of the Sanskrit word for devil, pisdcha^ which Wcas derived 
from a root signifying ‘ light ; ’ and then, that the Tamil relationships 
of this word combine to show that ‘ light ’ -was its original meaning. 
We may remark, at the outset, that, even if these statements were 
correct, they would not prove that the being now worshipped as a 
devil was originally a bright being, a god. It would be necessary tf) 
know something of the history of the words ; to ascertain whether the 
root meaning had remained unchanged np to the time of its applica- 
tion to the wor.ship of this god or devil ; or whether it might not have 
sustained one of those accidental twists so common in all languages, 
which are found to act as the starting p(nnt of new and unexpected 
meanings. It would not be safe to assume that, because tl}e oldest 
shape*of the root of the English word ‘ money ’ is the Sanskrit man^ 

‘ to think,’ therefore money acquired this name becau3e#it is some- 
thing that peo|)le ‘think’ a great deal about. The ultimate derivation 
might be correct, yet the assupiption founded upon'* it would be 
erroneous. It would bo found that the word ‘money’ received uu 
accidental twist in the direction of its modern meaning. We should 
be taken to the temple of Juno Moneta in Borne, the in which 
money was first coined, and there we should see how the change of 
meaning took place, — the goddess’s. name being from mmeo^ 

to warn, and this probably being an offshoot from man^ to think. 
Where the modern meaning of a word differs very widely from the 
root meaning, vfe must always be on the look-out for sotne such acci- 
dental change. We have, therefore, to aslc not only whether it is a 
fact that the Sanskrit pisdeha conies from a' root moaning to adorn, 
to shine, but also whether that y^as the sense' in which the word came 
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to be so applied. It looks extraordinary that the name of the very 
■worst class of spirits known to the Sanskrit-speaking races should liave 
keen intended to have a meaning so much better timn that of the 
names of the half divine Asuras, Daityas, Pdnavas, Nagas, ITakshasas, 
and Yakshas, and equal in beauty, as well as similar in signification, 
to that of the Devas, the divine beings, themselves. Wium wo seek 
for an explanation of the reason why the term Plsdcha came to bo 
applied to malignant beings, Sanskrit antliorities siqqdy ns with 
derivations which differ widely from Idr Gover’s. iJr Host derives 
pikteJiU from api + hrU, to attack, and .says that when api is msed as 
a preposition it generally loses its initial a. Native scholars supply 
us with a derivation which is in accordance with native ideas as to the 
character and habits of the jnsdeha. Pikicha, according to them, 
means an ‘eater of llesh,’ and is substantially identical with the 
regular compound, pisit-asi, a word which has the same meaning. 
This view is corroborated by the fact that a noun regularly 
formed from the root means both a lump of llesh, and the name 
of a female fiend. Compare the Tamil pcyclichi, a female devil. How 
a noun signifying ‘flesh’ comes from a root signifying ‘to adorn,’ 
is the only question that remains, and that ceases to present any 
difficulty when it is remembered that that root siguifies also to ‘form/ 
to ‘ figure,’ to ‘ organize/ and even to ‘ put on,’ to ‘ cover.’ 

We now come to the consideration of the Tamil ’W'ord pihf, and here 
Quf course is comparatively clear. Whatever may be said for or against 
the idea that the Sanskrit pisdeha 'was originally a ‘bright being/ 
Mr Gover does not consider p)ey derived from pisdeha by corruption 
or abbreviation, but holds merely that the roots are identical. The 
Hravidian tongues, he 'says, do not need these foreign analogies to 
show that a devil, comes from a root meaning light. He might, 
wo think, have made out a plausible case fur the direct derivation of 
from pisdeha. [Hr Gunderb is in favour of this derivation.] Home 
Sanskrit words have in this way got abbreviated, and both the abbre- 
viated form and the unabbreviated are in use. Probably, however, 
Mr Gover w'as right in not committing himself to the direct derivation 
of ptiy from pisdeha. Though the words are, to a certain extent, iuter- 
chaugeable, yet people who are skilled in diabolical refinements draw 
a distinction between them. 7%, they Scuy, means the ghost of a 
human being that has become powerful and malignant. It has a 
name and a place of residence, and is systematically worshipped. The 
pisdeha, on the other hand, they say, has no home, or name, or wor- 
ship. The hhUta, they add, is a demon of a somewhat higher order, an 
attendant on the Brahmauical demon-gods. It is still more worthy 
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of notice that pey has meanings which pUdcJia has not. In combina- 
tion with names of plants, pey means ‘ wild, uncultivated, useless for 
human food i)i combination with names of animals it means 'mad.' 
We often find that the use of a word in combination throws light on 
its oi’iginal meaning. This may be so in this case — or it may not — as 
it Ls possible that this application to plants and animals may be only 
a metaidiorical transfer of the older meaning of ‘devil.’ Still, in 
either case, the direct derivation of ywy from pisdeha, a word which is 
never used in this way, may bo regarded as uncertain, though possible. 

We have now to deal with the Draviclian evidence adduced by Mr 
Gover to show that pey comes from a root meaning light. He begins 
his argument by stating that another form of the word in Tamil is 
phiam, a devil, and this he says appears in Khond as penmi^ tlie name 
of the deity, the meaning of which name is the ‘ sun ’ or ‘ light.’ Its 
riltimate connection is with the Sanskrit pirns and the Greek 
From this he argues, that whether amongst the Khonds or the Tamil- 
ians, the worship of the devil w'as originally the worship of the light 
of the sun. Unfortunately for Mr Gover’s theory, there is no such 
word for devil in the Tamil language as phimi^ though it is true that 
in Malayfijam there is a word meaning devil, phm, which would in 
Tamil be phid. In Tamil, however, we have a corresponding word 
p%, a word meaning foam, froth, which is represented as identical with 
penani, a fuller form of the same word ; and this phiam, in turn is 
identical with the Sanskrit phena, froth. It looks as if the two words 
p^y, devil, and pe, froth, with the more correct form of the latter, 
penam, were somehow connected. From pt^ foam, would come p^yi^ 
one who foams, one from who.se mouth pe comes, and p^i would 
naturally be abbreviated into phj. What more natural origin than 
this co*ald be desired for pey, devil ? Mr Gover may possibly object 
that, however plausible it may be, it leaves the Tamil word for devil 
as far as ever from the sweetness and light it ought to denote.^ 

After discussing the inferences that maybe drawn from phmw, being 
a Tamil word for devil, he proceeds to adduce examples of Dravidian 
words beginning with p, h, or v, and meaning light, for the purpose of 
proving that pey also must (could, would, or should) mean light. One 
of the words he adduces is veyyil, the heat of the sun. The root of 
this word, however, means not light, but heat, It is from ve, to be 


* Mr Beames suggested to me the possibility of the derivation of — if 
derived from Sanskrit at all — from prHa, a corpse, also a ghost, ojio of the Pra- 
krit forms of which would, according to the usual rnle, be p^ya. freta (in Tamil 
piretZam) occasionally has in Tamil tlie meaning of ghost ; but pSy never means 
corpse. pSyam is unknown in Tamil. • , ‘ ■ 
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hot, one of the commonest roots in the language, and Ten* prolific of 
derivatives. The two Tamil roots that really moan light, ol, a .djining 
light, and vel, a diffused light, cannot be brouglit into any Iiannony 
with Another word which he adduces is pfc/, wliicli lie says 
in ancient Tamil was the moon." It looks as if he had been follow, 
ing Dr Hunter’s authority here, as wo find that in his » Comparative 
Dictionary of the Hon-Aryan Languages," Hunter puts pA//, for 
moon, under the head of Ancient Tamil. The word, however, is 
equally modern and ancient, and it means, not the, moon itself, except 
by poetic licence, but the waxing and waning moon, tlic crescent moon. 
And to this the derivation of the word points. The most natural 
derivation is p/r, the root of pm/, other, and pivar, to change. The 
meaning of pixei is doubtless ‘that wdiich changes,’ ‘tlie changin<-<- 
phases of the moon.’ ® 

The word on which Mr Cover appears to place his chief dependence 
is paged, day, ‘the light time,’ which lie divides quite correctly into 
pag, the root, and al, a formative termination. Ho might have quoted 
the same word in all the Dravidian dialects, but he contents himself 
with the Tuliiva, and three Dravidian dialects of Central India— the 
Madi, the Eutluk, and the Madia— evidently following Hunter herein 
If paff, the verbal root of this word pagal, day, really meant it 
would be an interesting, if not a perfectly conclusive, argument in 
favour of Mr Dover’s view. And why should not this be its meaninr.- ? 
It IS certainly very natural that the word for the day, as distinguished 
from the night, should mean light; and it is natural also that a per- 
son, finding light placed first in the list of meanings in most diction- 
anes, should conclude that this was regarded by the authors of tho^e 
dictionaries as the root meaning of the word. But however natural 
hose assumptions may be they are mere assumptions after afi; azul 
the second of the two, the assumption that Tamil dictionaries are 
accustomed to place the root meaning first, and to follow this up by 
derivative meanings in the order of their development, is notorhmslv 
erroneous. We are persuaded that the author of the “Chaturakaradi ’’ 
the most classical Tamil dictionary, saw quite clearly that it was a pure 
oldform of verbal noun. He gives the form of the .same verbal noun i 
comnmn use as an equivalent, and two other verbal nouns nearly oqvd 
valent , and yet he 'places these words in the middle of the list J nL 

S f We SM .dI.ore to hie “ hot 

shall take the liberty of arranging them in the order in which he htaself 

toned th * devel 

toped. The sucoejsiei, of meanings wiU be found to afford some interest- 
ing eimmples of the association of ideas. P„gal, verbal non'n, from H 
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root yag-ii, to divide: meanings— 1, * division;’ 3, ‘a divi- 

sion u, piridal, ‘partition;’ 4, inlattal, ‘splitting,’ ‘ cleaving a thing 
into two equal portions 5, ‘ middle/ the middle of anything being 
the point where t£e division or cleavage takes place; 6, ‘the middle 
pin of a yoke’ (a particular application of the new meaning ‘ middle ’) ; 
7, ‘ tlie middle of tlie dajq’ ‘ midday/ ‘ noon ’ (another and more impor- 
tant example of the same) ; 8, ‘ tbe sun/ the cause of noonday bright- 
ness; 9, ‘light;’ 10, ‘the whole period of daylight/ the day, as 
distinguished from the night; 11, ‘the day,’ inclusive of the night; 
1 3, ‘ time.’ That paged meant, and still means, especially midday, is 
well illustrated by the fact that tlie phrase Pagaleihhu mU (and the 
corresponding Telugu phrase) means, not ‘ after the day is over,’ but 
simply ‘ afternoon,’ 

We see now that the root meaning of pagal is not light, as Mr Gover 
supposed it to be, but division, and with this disappears every trace 
of evidence from Dravidian sources in favour of the supposition that 
the Tamil pey was not so black as he has been painted, but was origin- 
ally a bright being, a deity. Mr Gover informs us that a hundred 
other examples might be adduced in favour of this meaning of the 
word pey/ but it is impossible, of course, for us to deal, with them 
until we know what they are. It is evident that Mr Gover was dili- 
gently looking out all over India for words for light beginning with 
the letter p, and in this inquiry he appears to have found only a very 
little help in Dr Hunter’s lists. Of the seventeen South Indian words' 
for light given by Dr Hunter, none begin witli a p, so none could be 
made use of; but amongst tbe tw-enty-one words for light contained in 
the list of words belonging to the dialects of Central India, fortunately 
one wj^rd beginning with a p was found, and here it is. “ In another 
dialect,” says Mr Gover, “peymwo is tlie light,” The K^kadi of Dr 
Hunter’s lists is that other dialect. There are two letters different in 
Dr Hunter. He gives the word as pagmaro, not as p^moro. This 
makes the resemblance of the first syllable to the Tainil phj a little 
more doubtful; but apart from this, one would like to know the signi- 
fication of the second portion of. the word, and the literal meaning of 
the entire w'ord. It looks like a compound, and therefore requires' 
explanation. One of our reasons for^ thinking so is that it resembles 
so much a word for day (not light) in another Central Indian dialect, the 
Yernkala of. Dr .Hunter’s lists. The word is, given in two shapes, pam- 
maru and pangamaru. This word must surely be a compound ; and 
if so, it is only when we come to Imow the Real meaning of each part 
of the compQU}}d that 'U'e shall be able to defennine its ulterior relation- 
ship. In this particular Dr Hunter’s lists of words cannot always be 
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trusted. When the questioner does not know the language of the 
person questioned, and the person questioned is equally ignorant oE the 
language of the questioner, the result will sometimes he of an amusing 
rather than a satisfactory nature. 

“ It has always been ea.sy,” Mr Gover say.s, to change a god into a 
devil. The last word used is an illustration, for devil is a clear deriv- 
ative from and is closely related to doit}". That g-'cls have ere 
now heeu changed into devils is certain, of which perhaps tlio be.st 
proof is the fact that the -word (leva, a god amongst the )San,skrit- 
spcaldng race, denotes a demon amongst the inonothei.stical Zoroas- 
trians.” Mr Gover’s illustration of this change is a remarkable, if not a 
satisfactory one. Ho evidently considers the derivation of our English 
devil — like that of the French diahle, the Italian dlavolo, and the Ger- 
man teufel, from the oiaZoXo; of the Greek New Testament — as an old- 
world theory, which the advance of science has annihilated. As the 
final I in devil keeps its place in all the European languages, we should 
be tempted to advise Mr Gover to retain it, and then he would be able 
to give the word an interesting extension. Deval is the Hindustani 
for a temple, and the name must denote, not the house of God, but a 
' place where devils are worshipped ! 

Mr Gover’s philology is used throughout to support his ethnology. 
He considers it of great moral and political importance to prove that 
the Dravidians are an Aryan, not a Scythian race. The Seythian 
theory, he says, “ shuts up the doors of sympathy and fellow-feeling 
betw-een the Dravidian peoples and their English conquerors, and rele- 
gates the former to that particular human race which is lowe.st in the 
scale of humanity, and therefore farthest from their Aryan fellow- 
subjects.” Whether the Scythic theory be ever refuted ou ]>hilplogical 
grounds or ;uot, rve think Mr Gover need not distress hinnself by attri- 
buting to it .such deplorable cf)nseqiiences, lie quotes Dr Farrar’s 
estimate of the Scythian or Turanian peoples, as if it corroborated his 
own^ but the exceptions mentioned by Dr Farrar deprive his estimate 
of the value it might otherwise have possessed. The oxcejaions, he 
says, are the Chinese, Fiiims, Magyars, and Turks. He ought to have 
added the Japanese. Thi.s is an extraordinary mode stating an 
exception, though whether it is correctly attributed to Dr Farrar we 
know not. It is a.s if he had said, the Turanians belong to tlie lowest 
strata of humanity, with the exception of uineteen-tw'entieths of their 
number w’ho occupy a very respectable position among the upper stoata. 
It may have been meant that whatever be said of the intellectual 
advancement of certain Turanian peoples, yet in so far as ihedr moral 
nature is concerned, , it is undeniable that all Turanians are inferior to 
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all x4ryans. Even ’iviien thus limited j this statement is still far too 
sweeping. Few people consider the Turks morally inferior to the 
modern Greeks, and no one would dream of placing the (Hungarian) 
Magyars either morally or intellectually below the Roumanians or the 
Croats. Progress in civilisation depends not only on race, but also, 
and perhaps in a still greater degree, on climate and external circum- 
stances. Moral development is profoundly affected by religion and 
political history. If the Gbnds, the Kliouds, and the other Dravidiau 
tribes of Central Izidia are Aryans, as the civilised Dravidians are now 
asserted to be, it is plain that Aryan blood alone is not all-sufficient, 
and that isolation amongst forests and mountaizrs makes Aryans some- 
times look marvellously like Scythians. Those * Veddahs of Ceylon' 
(in Tamil Vedar^ huntsmen), who are introduced as examples of Turan- 
ian “ iniperfectibility,’' are probably the Dravidian aborigines of the 
island. According to Mr Gover, therefore, they must be Aryans. On 
the other hand, this discussion ceases to have any special importance 
or significance, when Dr Caldwell’s Scythic theory is correctly appre- 
hended. If the Dravidian race separated from the great primitive 
Asian hordes before the final separation from the same hordes of the 
Aryan tribes, — if we suppose it to have taken its origin at so high a 
23oint as this in the stream of time, — it is evident that every attempt 
to differentiate between Aryans and Turanians, in so far as the Dravi- 
dians are concerned, may almost as well be abandoned. In physiolo- 
gical characteristics and capacity for intellectual and moral develop- 
ment, the Dravidians are probably fit to be classified with the most 
favoured race; and, ])eing a primitive race themselves, it is of little 
importance to what other pritziitive races we affiliate them. 
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The following are the extracts from the Muharamedan historians 
referred to in the Introduction, with Colonel Yule’s remarks, and a 
few additional particulars. ^ 

Passages from Polo’s contemporary, Rashiduddin, quoted in Sir IL 
Elliot’s “ History of India ” (new edition, p. 69). 

‘'M’abar, froraKffiara to Sil^war (should be]Sril^war = Hellore), extends 

300 parasangs along the shore The king is call^ Dewar, which 

means in the M’abar language ‘ the Lord of wealth.’ , , . , Within the 
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induced tlie troops who were there to support his interests, and con- 
veyed some of the royal treasures which were deposited there to the 

city of Maukill (Menkpu in Von Hammer) Upon this his 

brother Tira Pandi, being resolved on avenging his father’s blood, fol- 
lowed to give him battle, and on the margin of a lake which in their 
langaago they call Tahichi (Ham,, Telaji), the opponents came to 
action, .... Tira Pandi, wounded, fell into the hands of the enemy. 
.... Manar Barnail (Ham., Perniel), the son of the daughter of 
Kales Dewar, who espoused the cause of Tira Pandi, being at that 
time at Karamhatti, near Killul [Von Hammer, Kiramjetti, in the 
Country of Kail], sent him assistance both in men and money, which 
was attended witli a most fortunate result, Sundar Pandi ... at last 
met with the chastisement due to his ingratitude ; for in the middle 
of the year a.h. 710 (a.d. 1310) Tira Pandi, having collected an army, 
advanced to oppose him ; and Sundar Pandi, trembling and alarmed, 
fled from his native country, and took refuge under the protection of 
Alaucldin. of Delhi, and Tira Pandi' became firmly established in his 
hereditary kingdom.” Colonel Yule remarks — “This Sundar Pandi 
is quite different from the man of four brethren; first, because the 
latter had been dead eighteen years before this escape to Delhi; 
second, — but no more reasons seem wanted after that ! The notion 
that floats in my mind is that the real kings of Madura were Kales 
.and his sons Sundar and Tira Pandi, and that Marco Polo’s Sender 
Baadi, Asciar, and brethren, were a separate fainiljg probably of adven- 
turers, who had got possession of the coast country, and perhaps paid 
some nominal homage to Madura. But then Kales’s name ought to be 
in the Madura lists as predecessor of Suudara Pandi.” 

With reference to the Kales Dewar of Wassaf, circa 1309-10, it is 
deserving of notice that according to the Singhalese records the P&ndyau 
king at that time was called Kulasckhara ; and that this a different 
Kiilasekhara from the one already mentioned in the Introduction ap- 
pears from the fact that he is represented, not as being conquered by the 
Singhalese, but as carrying the war into the Singhalese territory. Bhu- 
vaueka Bfihu the first, as I am informed by Mr Rhys Davids, began 
to reign in a.i>. 1303, and died in 1314; and at the end of his reign 
Avyacluikravarti, in command of an army sent by the .Pdiydyan king 
Kulasckhara, took the capital of Ceylob and CarrSd off the celebrated 
tooth-relic. The names, of Suudara and Vtra are not mentioned by the 
Singlialese narratives in connection- with this KttlasCkhara, I have , 
many inscriptions in my possession relating to the reign of KulasQ- 
khara, but as none of them contains any date, except the year of the 
king’s reign, I am unable to determine when he lived, or whether there 
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were one or two of tlie name. From the tenor of the inscriptions it is 
my impression that they all refer to one and t.he same person, aiul 
probably the second king of the name, rather than tlie lirst. I liave 
two inscrii)tions of one Vira Pandya; but this Alra could not have 
been the Yira represented by the Muhammeduu historians a.s Bnndara's 
brother and rival, er by the Singhalese annalists as his rival, fur these 
inscriptions, unlike his, arc dated, and according to them the date of 
this Vira Pandya’s accession was A.n. 1437. The discrepancy l.'c- 
twcen Rashiduddin’s statement that the Sundar Pandi, who died in 
A.D. 12D3, was succeeded by his Muhannncdmn minister, and 4Vassars 
statement tliat he was succeeded by his brother, is not a very serious 
one. Both statements may have been in a measure true. There i.s a 
discrepancy, however, in 'WassaPs own account of his two Saiidars 
which seems to me at present irreconcilable. According to him, as to 
Easbiduddin, fSundar Pandi, the Bewar of M'abar, died in a.jx 1293, 
the year after Marco Polo’s visit ; yet Kales, the father of the other 
Sundar Pandi and Tira Pandi, who was murdered by Sundar in a.». 
1310, had been Dewar of M’abar for forty and odd years, and during 
the wliole of that time had enjoyed unexampled peace and prosperity ! 
Wassaf here seems somehow to have misapprehended his authorities, 
for he provides no room for his first Sundar during Kales’s long 
:xeign, ■ 

After the above was written, an interesting extract from the Sin- 
ghalese historical I’ecords, regarding the invasion of Kulasekhara’s 
territory by the Singhalese, was published in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal^ ISTo. 2, 1872, by Mr T. W. Pibys Davids, then district 
judge, Anui’iidhilpura, Ceylon, an eminent Singhalese scholar. This 
extract is too long to give here in exte7iso, but the substance of it is as 
follows: — 

Tlie Piindu king Pardkrama, of the city of Madura, became terrified 
by the army with which I{i?ig KulaWchara was preparing to attack 
him, and sent ambassadors to the groat king of Ceylon, Panlkrama 
B'^hu, to supplicate his hell). Before anything could bo dfuie, Knla- 
sekhara, the king, had surrounded Madura with a large army, and 
taken prisoner the Pandu king and liis army. On hearing this, I’arii- 
krama Bahu, the great king, sent his general, Laukarapura, with a 
great army, filling several hundred ships, with orders to slay Kuhi.se- 
khara, and establish in that kingdom some one who came of the stock 
of the kings of Pdndu. This general with liis army landed at a place 
called Las^lla, and there (defeated the army of a Tamil named Arak. 
The rulers of five districts then came up with an army, and after a 
fierce fight were defeated, , -Other six ruler’s with their forces joined the 
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five, but they also were overthrown. Then, at the order of Parakrama 
Balm, the general set up a pillar of victory at a place near Pdmfiswara., 
and ft)rmed a town called ParS,krama, where he lived. Whilst he was 
til ere Kulasekhara sent Snndai'a, the Pdndu hing, with many council- 
lors, to attack him, but the Singhalese general beat them in three 
pitched battles. He then fought several battles with Alawand Pcrumdl 
and other chiefs, and took various countries, villages, and towns. 
Kulasekhara then entered on a campaign in the Kandaya district, hut 
was defeated, and was obliged to take refuge, with his warriors, in a 
city which they barricaded. The Singhalese, however, broke in, and 
Kulasekhara escaped through a gate in disguise. Thereupon the Sing- 
halese celebrated a festival of victory, and made Vtra Pdnhi king 
with great ceremony. The narrative then goes on to relate how Kula- 
sekhara, after his flight in disguise, fortified liimself in the stronghold 
of Tondamdna, and afterwards sallying thence retook Kandayaru, 
defeating two of Lankdrapura’s lieutenants, and how Lankdrapura again 
defeated him, re-established peace, and confirmed Vira P^ndu on the 
throne, restoring the banished Tamil nobles to their lands, and anoint- 
ing Vira Pdndu in the city of Madura. 

We find here again the very same three names that appear in the 
Muhammedan histories — Kales (doubtless Kulasekhara), Sundara, and 
Vira ; and both narratives, though differing in other particulars, agree 
in leaving Vira on the throne. The dates differ very considerably. 
Pardkrama Bdhu the Great, king of Ceylon, ascended the throne in 
1153 A.D., and died in 118G. His expedition against the Pdndyan 
country appears to have commenced in 1173; whilst Was-^af represents 
Vira Pdndi as finally triumphing over his brother Sundara, the mur- 
derer of their father Kales, in 1310 A.D. It is difficult to suppose that 
there were two trios of contemporary Madura princes, named severally 
KulasGkhara, Sundara, and Vira, the latter two of whom were on oppo- 
site sides ; and if tliere were only one such trio, it f^jilows that either 
the ^Singhalese or the 3iliihammedan narrators — (surely not the Sin- 
ghalese, wdio are remarkably trustworthy) — must have fallen into a 
chronological error of more than a hundred years. The Sundara of the 
Singhalese narrative presents few or no points of resemblance to the 
Sundara of the inscriptions and the Saiva revival, the last sovereign of 
the old Pfiiidya line ; but so far as appears at present, there is no insu- 
perable difficulty in the way of identifying, this more eminent Sundara 
with the first Sundara of the Muhammedan historians, who died in 
1293, and the Sender of Marco Polo, whawas alive 1292. 

According to the Mhxhammedan historians the flight to Delhi of 
Sundara, the murderer of Kula)5§khai'a, led to the invasion of , the 
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Madura country by Malik Kaffir. I ai’iiil myself again of CoLjiiol Yule s 
kindness. Additional stutomeiit by Wassaf, not given in tlio printed 
extracts. “In tlie last year but one of Alauddiii’n reign (a.I). 1.315), 
he sent his general Hazardinari {alias Malik Kafur), ivitli four laldis 
of men, to conquer hrabar. The Kaja of M'abar hid himself in tlie 
jungles. The booty was tremendous 700 elephaat.s, and gold to such 
extent that every soldier had 25 lbs. ! Tlio farnier'-genc-rai, ^Sura- 
juddin, desired to place his trea.snrc in .security (and was plundered, 
whereupon he took poison). . . . The .son, Malik Mkauuiddiu, betook 
himself to the court of Alauddin to complain of this rubbery, and 
obtained, with the restoration of a part of Lis pa-operty, the administra- 
tion of the finances, which had been entrusted to his grandfatlior 
Jumaluddin Et Thaibi, and his father Surajuddin.” Arconliiig to 
Ferishta, Malik Kafur conquered M’abar as far .south ns Ibuue- 
slnvar, or Adam’s Bridge, opposite Ceylon, wdicre he built a mosque. 
M’abar ‘ was regarded by Ferishta as a portion of the Belala king- 
dom of Dwarasaraudra, Ibn Batuta, ivho appears to have vi.sitcd 
Madura in a.d. 1348—9, found the country .still under Muhaniniedau 
rule. The P^ndya kings after a time got the better of the Muham- 
medan intruders and resumed their ancient sway, but I am unable to 
fix the date. The eai'liest dated inscription of this second line of 
Paudyas in my possession is that of Vira Pandya in a.d. 1437. 


AKE THE PABIABS (PAKEIYAS) OF SOUTHEBN IKDLi 
DRAVIDIANS? 

It has been 


cmnmonly siqiposed by Anglo-Indians, that certain tril-es 
and castes inhabiting Southern India, e.special]y the Pareiy.a.s, PisPas 
Puleiyas, and similar tribes, belong to a dillerent race from the mass of 
the inhabitants. The higher castes are styled Hindus, or else Tamiiians, 
MalayilHs, ifcc., according to their language and nation; but those 
names are withheld from some of the ruder and more primitive tribes, 
and from the Pareiyas and other agricultural slavc.s. As this suj,n)osi- 
tioii, and tlie use of words to which it has given rise, are frequently 
met with both in conversation and iii books, it seems desirable to 
inquire whether, and to what extent, this opinion may be regarded as 
correct. 
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It is necessary here to premise some remarks on the meaning of tlie 
term Hindil. This term is used in India in a variety of ways, but its 
most common, as -well as its best authorised meaning, is that of an 
adherent of the system of religion called Hhidflism. It is true that 
this uso of the term is liable to serious objection, inasmuch as tlie term 
Hindu originally meant, and ought still to mean, an Indian — an inlia- 
bitant of India — irrespective of the religion to which he belonged. It 
seems hardly fair to use a term which in itself has not a theological, 
but a geographical meaning, to denote the adherents of one out of 
several religions which prevail in the region to which the term applies. 
There is no such inconsistency pertaining to the use of the terms 
Buddhist, Jaina, Muhammedan, or Christian. Notwithstanding this, 
in consequence of the difficulty of finding any other convenient term 
to denote the followers of the Brahmanical religion, or the religion of 
the Vedas and Puranas, and also in consequence of the followers of 
this religion forming the great majority of the inhabitants of India, 
people have been led to adopt the national name as a term of religious 
nomenclature. This meaning has been made authoritative by its use 
in official documents, and by a decision of one of the courts, to the 
effect that the term Hindfis, as used in the ‘ Indian Succession Act,’ is 
meant to denote the adherents of the religion called Hindfiism, in con- 
sequence of which Indian Christians are declared not to be Ilindils in 
the meaning of the Act. This being the case, it seems to have become 
desirable that the term Hindfi should now cease to he used in any 
other sense.' Consistency in the use of terms is of more importance 
than accuracy of etymology. It may, therefore, be admitted— using 
the word in this sense — that the Tudas, the Khonds, and many of the 
G6nds are not Hindfis, and also that some of the predatory wandering 
tribes are probably not Hindus ; though, geographically, they have all 
as much right to the name of Hindfl as the Brahmans tSemselvcs, In 
some of these cases, however, it would be safer to say merely that such 
and such classes are not regarded as orthodox Hindfis. As for the- 
Pareiyas and the lower castes generally in the more civilised districts 
of the country, they are Hindus by religion, like the rest of the com- 
munity. The Brahmans and the Pareiyas equally worship Siva and 
Vishnu, and therefore are- equally Hindfis. The differences between 
them pertain to caste, not to religion, ' 

Many persons, especially in Northern. India, have been accustomed 
to use the term Hindfi as synonymous with Aryan. They call the 
Brahmans and the higher castes of Northern India Hindfis, but with- 
hold the name from the aboriginal races. This seems an improper use 
of words, inasmuch as it denationalises toot - only the low-caste inhabi- . 
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taiits of tbe novtliern provinces and tbe rude forest tribes of Central 
India, but also the whole of the Dravidiau iuliabitauts of the reuinHuhi ; 
notwithstanding the proofs that exist that they crossed the Sind, Ilind, 
or Ind-ns, and occupied the Sapta Sindhn, or ' country C)f the seven 
rivers ’ — the Vaidik name of India, as far as India was at that time 
known — before the arrival of the Aiyans, and that tliey have therefore 
a better claim to be called Iliud-us than the xVryaus theiuselves. To 
deprive the Dravidians and other primitive races of the name of Hindu, 
seems as xinjust as it w’ould be to deprive all persons of Angio-Saxou 
descent of the name of Englishman, and to restrict that name to the 
descendants of Nonnau families. 

Some again mix the two meanings — the religious and the cthimlogical 
— together, and thus, as it appears to me, produce inextricable confusion. 
Thus ilr Beames, in a note to the Introduction to his (Jumparative 
Grammar of the Aryan Yeriiaculars of ISiortheru India,” p. 60, says, 
“ For the information of readers in Europe it may be neces.sary to 
explain that the word HindCl is always used in India as a religious 
term, denoting those Aryans wdio still adhere to the Brahmauical 
faith, and who in most parts of India constitute the majority of the 
population.” I should have considered this definition perfectly correct 
if the word Aryans had been omitted j but as it stands, it either 
includes Dravidians amongst Aryans, contrary, I believe,, to Mr 
Beames’s own opinion, or it refuses the name of Hindh to those 
Dravidians in Madras and elsewhere, who consider themselves, and are 
generally considered by others, amongst the most orthodox and zealous 
Hindus in India. In Southern India, Dravidians are invariably called 
Hindhs in public documents ; and the University of Madra.s divides 
candidates for its honours amongst the Hindu community into two 
classes only, Brahmans and ‘ other Hindus j ’ by the term, other Hiirhxs, 
denoting all iw-nsons ‘not Brahmans’ who are adherents of the Hindu 
religion. Notwithstanding this, in Southern India itself the term 
Hindh has sometimes been restricted to the higher casks, and clonied 
to the Pareiyas and other castes supposed to hold an inferior plane in 
the social system. In this classification the term liigb-caste, without 
distinction of Aryan or Dravidian, occupies the place of the word 
Aryan in Mr Beames’s definition. This restriction of the name of 
Hindu to those of thefjhigher castes who adliere to the Bralnuanical 
religion prevails chiefly, as might be expected, amongst persons wdio 
belong to the higher castes themselves, but Europeans have sometimes 
fallen into the same style of expression. For instance, in regard to 
the Shinto, a tribe, in Tinhevelly, a considerable proportion of the 
members of which have become Christians, it has sometimes been said 
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by Europeans that they are "not Hindihs.' This style of expression is 
owing, 1 believe, to a misapprehension, inasmuch as the Siianars, in 
their original condition, before their reception of Christianity, were 
adherents of the ordinary Ilindd religion, though generally it was a 
low type of that religion w'hich they follow'ed. They wei'e certainly not 
Aryans, except on the supposition that all Dravidiaus are Aryans, but 
in this respect they were only in* the same predicament as the rest of 
the Tamil castes, whether higher or lower. The practice of denionolatry 
does not make a man cease to be a Hindu by religion, the dcnuniolatry 
of the aborigines having been incorporated with the worship of lliiclra 
from very early, if not even from Vaidik times. The greater number 
of tlie Buddhists in Cevlon are deinonolaters — the origin of dernono- 
latry in Ceylon and India being no doubt the same ; yet, thougli 
denionolatry is further removed from Buddhism than from Hinduism, 
we do not think of saying that the Singhalese are not Buddhists. 
There is an element of recognised denionism in the Saivism of every 
part of India, in some places more, in others less. It is a question 
only of less or more ; and the adherents of the more, as well as of the 
less are Hindus. The notion that the ShanS^rs, are not Hindds is a 
notion imknown to the Hindus themselves. By the Hindus they are 
regarded as simply one caste out of many. We must now, however, 
bring this digression to an end, and resume our inquiry respecting the 
relationship of the Pareiyas. 

The Pareiyas (called in Telugu MMavdndlu = Md]as) are not the only 
caste or class of people in the Dravidian parts of India, who are com- 
monly regarded as outcasts, nor are they the lowest or most degraded 
of those classes ; but partly because they are the most numerous servile 
tribe (their numbers amounting in some places to so much as a fifth of 
the ]fopulation), and partly because they are more frequently brought 
into contact with Europeans than any similar class, in dCnsequence of 
the majority of the domestic servants of Europeans throughout the 
Madras Presidency being Pareiyas, ^they have come to be regarded by 
some persons as the low-caste race of Southern India. Hence, besides 
the above-mentioned, discrepancies in the application of the name Hiudd, 
there are various errors afloat respecting the origin of the Pareiyas and 
their position in the caste scale, which require to be noticed before 
entering on the question now to be discussed, "jfre the "Pareiyas Dra- 
vidians V 

Europeans were generally led to suppfiise, on their arrival in India 
several generations ago, that the Pareiyas yere either the illegiiiir.aiH 
offspring of adulterous intercourse, or were persons who had been 
excluded from caste for their crimes. This notion appears to have 
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beau invented and propagated by tbe Brahmans and the hidicr castes, 
and must have originated, in, part, in their wLsli to justiiy their exclu- 
sive, unsocial behaviour towards the Pareiyas, on principles wliieh tliey 
supposed that Europeans would approve. In iiart, it may have 
originated in an error arising from the uncritical habit of the iliiuln 
mind — viz., the error of transferring to fSoutliern India ainl to the 
Dravidian tribes, the fictions which were devised in Xortheni India 1o 
account for the origin of the new castes, or so called mixed classes, (if 
the North. Those northern castes or classes seem to have come into 
being through the operation of trvo causes; first, through the sub- 
division of the origiiial castes of Yaisjnas and .servile or S'uJra Aryams, 
in accordance with the progressive subdirision of labour; and .secondly, 
through the introduction of one aboriginal tribe after another witliin 
the pale of Aryan civilisation, as the religion and civil polity of the 
Sanskrit-speaking race spread throughout the country, and as the 
primitive inhabitants were transformed from Dasyus, NishMass, and 
Mlechehas, into S'udras. In Manu and similar Sastras, no mention is 
made of either of these causes ; but the new or mixed cafstes are attri- 
buted exclusively to fictitious mixtures of the older castes. The more 
respectable of the new castes are attributed to the legal intermarriage 
of persons belonging to different castes of recognised respectability ; 
another and inferior set of castes are attributed to the adulterous 
intercourse of persons of equal respectability, but of different caste, or 
of high-caste men with low-caste women ; whilst the loudest castes of 
all are represented to have sprung from the adulterous intercourse of 
high-caste women with low-caste men, and are said also to constitute 
the receptacle of persons who had been socially excommunicated for 
offences against their caste. 

Whatever amount of truth may be contained in this representation 
of the origiif‘of tho castes of Northern India (and I think it most 
probably a fiction throughout), it. may confidently be affirmed that the 
Dravidian castes had no such origin. The only ' mixed caste ’ known 
in Soiithern India, is that which consists of the children of the dancing 
girls attached to the temples. Of this class the female children are 
brought up in the profession of their mothers, the males as temple 
florists and musicians. In aU. ordinary cases, when children arc bom 
out of wedlock, if there is no great disparity in rank or caste betuaeen 
the parents, the rule is that the caste of the child is that of tho loss 
honourable of the two castes to which its parents belona:. Where 
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Avitli a Pareija man, neither the caste of the father nor any other caste 
has much chance of being recruited or polluted by the addition of the 
woman's illegitiiaate offspring. The child rarely sees the light; t)ie 
mother either procures an abortion or commits suicide. To suppi^se, 
therefore, as Europeans have sometimes been led to suppose, that the 
entire caste of .Pareiyas {including its subdivisions, and the Meft hand’ 
cartes corresponding to it) lias come into existence in the surropthioiia 
manner described above, or that it is composed of persons who have 
been excluded from other castes for their crimes, is a baseless dream, 
vdiich seems too preposterous for serious refutation. Though it is pro- 
bable that it wa.s from the statements of natives that the Anglo-Indian 
community originally derived this notion, yet I never met with any 
natives, learned or unlearned, by whom the notion appeared to be 
entertained ; and the Pareiyas themselves, who regard their lowly caste 
with feelings of pride and affection, which are very different from what 
might be expected of tliem, would resent this representation of their 
origin, if they had ever heard of it, with indignation, 

Anglo-Indians who are not acquainted with the vernacular lan- 
guages, often designate Pareiyas as outcasts, as j)ersons who are 
without caste, or as persons who have no caste to lose. It is true 
that the Pareiya servants of Europeans will sometimes vaunt that they 
belong to ‘ master's caste ; ' and some masters are said to have found 
to their cost that their Pareiya servants practise no scrupulous, super- 
stitious distinctions respecting meats and drinks, notwithstanding 
this, to sup^jose that the Pareiyas have literally no caste, is undoubt- 
edly an error. The Pareiyas constitute a v'eH-defined,’ distinct, ancipnt 
caste, independent of 'every other; and the Pareiya caste has 'sub- 
divisions of its own, its own peculiar usages, its owh tijaiitions, ail'd 
its dVn jealousy of the encroachments of the castes Which are above 
it and below it. They constitute, perhaps, the most nffinerous caste 
iu the Tamil country. In the city of Madras .tley number twerity-one 
per cent, of the Hiudd population; the VeJJ^Ias, who come next to 
them, numbering fourteen percent. Though '.the Pareiyas themselves 
wilt admit that 'they belong— -^or, 'as tliey wotdd prefer to say, iijat 
they belong' at' pr^nt-r—to the Ipwest division of castes, and, are not 
fabled to have sprung 'from eyeh the. least poblp pArt of Jirahmfi ; 
nevertheless, they are not the lowest;of 'the ca^es comjiriso'l in this 
lowest division. I am aCquaiiited'with, several castes in vmious ji.uts 
of the Tamil countr}"-, which arp efesid^rsd Ipwef than-the Pareiy.us in 
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the castes above them, is doubtless unjust and iudefensiblu j but it is 
not generally known by those Europeans who sympathise in the 
wrongs of the Pareiyas, that, whenever they have an opportunity, the 
Par^iyas deal out the very same treatment ttj the nimuliers of castes 
which are inferior to their own — e.rj,^ the caste of shuenuikers, and the 
lowest caste of washermen; that they are, equally with the higher 
castes, filled with that compound of pride of birth, exclnsivt-ness, and 
jealousy, called ‘caste feeling;’ and that there is no contest for pre- 
cedence amongst the higher castes of longer standing, or of a more 
bitter character, thiui that -which is carried on between the j^areiyas 
and the Pallas. In the insane dispute about pre-eminence, which is 
always being carried on in Southern India between the ‘ right haiul ’ 
and the ‘ left hand ’ castes, the Pareiyas range themselves on the right 
hand, the Pallas on the left ; and it is chiefly by these two castes that 
the fighting part of the controversy is carried on. iSTow that Europeans 
are better acquainted -with Indian affairs, the theory of the illegitimate 
origin of the Pareiyas is more rarely found to be entertained ; and, us 
the study of the native languages extends, the supposition that they 
are outcasts, or that they have no caste, will soon disappear likewise. 

The question before us having beeii cleared of popular errors and 
extraneous matter, wo now come to the consideratioir of that question 
itself. Ate the Pareiyas Dravidians 1 Are the forest tribes, the lower 
canter, and the so-called ‘outcasts,^ that speak the Dra vidian lan- 
guages, especially the Tamil Pariahs (properly Parefyas), the Telugu 
M^las, and the Malay§,lam Puleiyas (who may be taken as the repre- 
seTitatives of the class), of the same origin and of the same race as the 
Dravidians of the higher castes'? Whilst both classes liave a right 
to be called Hindfis, are the higher castes alone Dravidians, Tamilians, 
ZvIalajAHs, Ac. ? and are the Pareiyas and people of similar castes to 
be regarded as belonging to a different race ? 

On the whole, I think it more probable that the Pareiyas are Dru- 
vidians; nevertheless, the supposition that they belong to a different 
race, that they are descended from the true aborigines of the country 
— a race older than the Dravidians theniselves — and that they -were 
reduced by the first Dravidians to servitude, is not destitute of proba- 
bility, It may be conceived that as the Aryans were preceded by the 
Dravidians, so the firavidians may have been preceded by an older, 
ruder, and perhaps blacker race, of whom the Dorns and other Cbau- 
dalas of Northern India, and the Pareiyas, and other low tribes of the 
Peninsula, are the, surviving representatives. If this primitive race 
existed prior to the arrival of the Dravidians, it would nritma’Iy . 
happen that- some of them would take refuge from the intruders in 

v/.' 
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mountain fastnesses and pestilential jnngles — like the R^jis or D6ms 
of tlie liinialayas, the Weddas of Ceylon, and the Mala-{y)-arasas of 
the Soutliern Ghauts ; ^¥hilst others, probably the majority of the 
r.'icc, u'ould be reduced to perpetual servitude, like the Pareiyas, 
Puleiyas, and Ptiilas. The history of the subjection of the Prge-Aryan 
Sudras of liTorthern India, would thus form the counterpart and sup- 
plement of the history of the subjection of a still older race. Though, 
however, all this may be conceived to be possible, and though there 
may not be any u 2 ^riori improbability in it, it is more to the purpose 
to state such circumstances and considerations as appear to be adducible 
: in its support. ' , 

(1.) The Pareiyas, the Pallas, the Puleiyas, and several other low- 
caste tribes, are generally slaves to the higher castes, and most of them 
appear always to have been in an enslaved condition ; and it is more 
natural to suppose that they were reduced to a servile condition by 
conquest, than to sup’pose that entire tribes were enslaved by tho 
operation of ordinary social causes. If, then, the castes referred to 
were a subjugated people, they must have settled in the country at 
an earlier period than their conquerors, and probably belonged tO’ a 
different race.: 

(2.) The low-caste inhabitants of Soutliem India are distinguished 
from the entire circle of the higher castes by clear, unmistakable marks 
of social helotry. The title of ‘ SAdra,’ which has generally been 
assumed by the higher castes, or which was conferred upon them by 
the Brahmans, is withheld from the low-caste tribes; they arc not 
allowed to enter within the precincts of the temples of the Du majm'vm • 
gentimn; and w^herever old Hindh usages survive unchecked, as in the 
native protected states of Travaiicore and Cochin, the women belong- 
ing to those castes are prohibited (or were,, till lately) from wearing '• 
their ‘ cloth ' over their shouldera, and obliged to' leavf the entire bust 
uncovered, in token of social inferiority. Ik may be argued, thau 
broadly marked class distinctions like the above-mentioned, which 
separate the people of ten or twenty different castes or tribes from 
the rest of the population, are incompatible with, the supposition of an 
original identity of race. '■ ■ 

(3.) There are various.^ curfmit amongst the Pareiwisto 

the- effect that the position wiiich thetr casW. oe*supied ’in native society 
at some former period was very "different from what i,t is now, and 
much more honourable. .Wilks observes that the^Q is a tradition that 
the Canarese Pareiyas were ompe air independent ’people, with kings of 
their own. The Tamil Pareiyas -sometmies ’bdast that at an aiicieut 
period tlieirs was the -most distinguished Caste in the country. They 
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say that they were reduced to their present position, as a punishment 
for the haughty behaviour of their ancestors to some ancient king ; on 
which occasion the Yellilas, or caste of cultivators, who are now- 
called Tamirar, or Tamiliaus, par excellence, W'ere raised to the place 
which had previously been occupied by themselves. There is a similar 
tradition that the Kuravas, or gipsy basket-makers, were once kincs 
of the hill country in the south. 

(4.) In varioi^ parts of the country Pnreiyas and meuibors of similar 
castes enjoy peculiar privileges, especially at religious festivals. Thus, 
at the annual festival of l^gdttdl, the only mother— -a form of Kail, 
and the tutelary goddess of the ‘ Black town’ of Madras — when a MU, 
or bridal necklace (answering to onr wedding-ring), was tied round the 
neck of the idol in the name of the entire communitj’-, a Pareiya used 
to be chosen to represent the people as the goddess’s bridegroom. 
Similar privileges are claimed by Pareiyas in other parts of the country, 
especially at tlie worship of divinities of the inferior class, such as the 
village ammds, or mothers, and the guardians of boundaries j and these 
peculiar rights, which are conceded to them by tbe higher castes, may- 
be supposed to amount to an acknowledgment of their ancient import- 
ance; like the privileges claimed at the coronation of Rajput princes 
by the Bhills, a northern' race of aborigines. It has always been the 
policy of Hindu rulers to confer a few empty privileges upon injured 
races' as a cheap compensation for injuries ; and it has generally been 
found, where an inquiry has been made, that such privileges possess an 
historical signification. Mr Walhouse, in an article entitled “ Archse- 
ological Notes, « in the Bombay Antiquary for July ia74, adds a few 
instances of the privileges enjoyed by the lower castes. « At Melkotta, 
the chief seat of the followers of Ramanuja IclArya, and at the Brah- ' 
man temple at P>ailiir, the Holeyars or Pareyars have the right of erfoer- 
ing the temple'-on three days in the year, specially set apart for them. 
In the great festival of Siva at Trivalilr, in Tanjor, the head man of the 
Pareyars is mounted on the elephant with the god, and carries his 
chaur^. 111 Madrms, too” [in addition to the custom mentioned above 
by myself], “the mercantile caste, and in Vizagapatam the Brahman.s 
had to go through the form of asking the consent of the lowest castes 
to their marriages, though the custom has now died out.” The prin- 
ciple underlying these dDstoms is thus esplained “ It is well known,” 
he says, “ that the servile castes in Southern India once held far Ifn^her 
positions, and were indeed masters of the land on the arrival oAhe 
Many curious yestige.s of their ancient power still 
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privileges are remarkable instances of survivals from an extinct order 
vi society — shadows of a long-departed supremacy, bearing witness to 
a period when the present haughty Hgh-caste races were suppliants 
beitnu tin; atjcesturs of degraded classes whose touch is now regarded 

as pollution.” 

(o.) The stremgest argument which can be adduced in support of the 
Pntt-Druvita.'iu origin of the Pareiyas and similar castes, consists in the 
circumstance tiiat tlie national name of TamUians, Malay^lis, Kannadis, 
the., is withlield from them by the mus loqxiendi of the Dravidian 
languages, and conferred exclusively upon the higher castes. When a 
person is called a Tamiran, or Tamilian, it is meant that he is neither a 
Brahman nor a member of any of the inferior castes, but a Dravidian 
Sudra. The name is understood to denote, not the language which is 
spoken by the person referred to, but the nation to which he belongs; 
and as the lower castes are never denoted by this national name,, it ' 
would seem to be implied that they do not belong to the nation, 
though they speak its language, but belong, like the Tamil-speaking 
Brahmarm and I^fuhammedans, to a different race. 

I may here mention an argument occasionally urged in support of '« 
the same view of the case, which is founded, I believe, upon an error. 

It has been said that the name Pareiya, or Pariah, is synonymous with ! ' 
that of the Pah^rias (from paMr, a hill), a race of mountaineers, pro- ' < 
perly called MMers, inhabiting the R^jmahM Hills, in Bengal; and , 
hence it is argued that the Pareiyas may be considered, like the PahS- 
rias, as a race of non- Aryan, non-Dravidian aborigines. Ik"is an ' 
error, however, to suppose that there is any connection between thoi^e 
two names. The word Pariah, properly Pareiya, denotes not a moun- 
taineer, but a drummer, a word regularly derived from parei, a drum, 
especially the great drum used at funerals. Tlie name Pareiya fs, in- 
fact, the name of a hereditary occupation, the Pareiy^ being the class 
of people w'ho are generally employed at festivals, ^nd especially at • . ; 
funerals, as drummers. It is true that their numbers are now so great 
that many of them are never so employed, and that the only employ- 
ment of the great majority is that of agricultural labourers,; brtt when-' 
ever and wherever the din of the parei happens to be heard we may be 
assured that a Pareiya is ,the person who is engaged in. beating.it. As 
;hd whole caste, though perhaps the most numef'ous. in the circle '■’’f i^hc 
low-castes, is denominated by this name,' it ^ppeaors probable that ori-^^: :- 
ginally drumming was their principal em.plo-y'ment. 
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ianans called Mdla^ but their location has been considered doubtful 
1 should be inclined to identify the Pm-ai.ic name tvith that of the 
MMers, the primitive hiU people of the E.ajmaha hills: it seems 
Imardons, however, to attribute the same origin to the name of the 

elugu Pareiyas. Mr C. P. Brown suggests, bnt does not adoiit the 
derivation of the name from the Telngn verb mdf-iita, to be without 
the meaning deducible from which, ‘ the destitute,’ wouhl seem to suit 
the eiroumstances of tlte case. The name of the lWayf.h.m 
(lam. Ptdaym), is derived from pula, fle.sh, pollution; but the ulti- 
mate root seems to be pul, little. The oa-ste which is considered the 
lowest m the Mahiy.dlam country, perhaps the lowest in any of tlie 
Dravidian provinces, is that of the HSyMis, or Idayadis, .a race of 
dwellem in the jnuglcs. myhdi means one who hunts with does • 
NJyadi, an eater of dogs. The members of this caste are required" to 

Canute twenty-fonr. It seems difficult to suppose that tribes which 
are now regarded as so degraded belonged origuiaUy to the s,ame race 
as the higher castes themselves; but the difflcnlty, though one that 
^quires careful consideration, may not he found to be insupmUo. The 
mcnTOtances and arguments that have now been alleged in favour of 
“T ° '■rioubtedlya 

blnc^b and that they are to some eatent counter- 

balanoed by considerations- adducible on the other side. 

(1.) The argument which is drawn from the servile condition of the 
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conquerors an<l conquered belong to tlie same race, and even to the 
same tribe, lu a civiH.secl age, the conquerors may be content with 
governing and taxing the conquered ; but in a ruder age, and especially 
in a Ironical climate, where labour is distasteful, the vanquished are 
ordinarily rt-d’aced to the condition of slaves. In such cases we shall 
meet with a phcnommion exactly parallel to that of the Pareiyas — viz., 
a servile tribe sneaking the language and exhibiting the physiological 
peculiarities of their masters, and yet separated from them by an 
impassable barrier. Other causes, however, in addition to that of war 
may have b'cen in operation, such as poverty, or a state of society 
resembling the feudal .system, or even a trade in slaves, like that which 
iii Africa .sets not only nation against nation, but village against village. 
At all events, taking into account the probability that these and simi^ 
lar .social evils may have existed at an early period, it does not seem more 
difficult to account for the enslaved condition of the Pareiyas, without 
supposing them to have been of a different race from their masters, than, 
it is to account for the serfdom, till lately, of the Russian peasantry, or 
for the cxiateuee of slavery amongst nearly all the primitive Indo-Euro- 
pean races, without the help of any such supposition. It is worthy of 
notice also, that whilst the Pareiyas, Pjilias, and Puleiyas are generally 
slaves, some of the castes that are included in the lower division — 
including some of the very lowest — consist wholly of freefhen. 

(2.) The traditions that have been mentioned respecting the honour- 
able position formerly occupied by the Pareiyas, do not establish, thp ' 
2ioint in hand. Supposing them to rest (which they do not appear. t^. 
do) on an historical foundation, they prove, not an original difference ‘ 
of race, but only the ancient freedom of the Pareiyas, and the'respecta-' 
bility of their social rank, before their reduction, to slavery, 
f3.) TJie circumstance that the entire circle of the, lower castes,- . 
including the Pareiyas, are separated: iroift :'the diigbjpjr by badges of 
social distinction, and denied the national u^Kes of Tamilian, Malay/lji, 
t%c., is one which must be admitted to possess great'Veight. Thougli 
the argument which may be deduced frotn .this circumstance is a vciy 
strong one, it does not appear to be absolutely .conclusive, ff'r is m 
accordance with the genius of . Hlndh legislation, to punish povetiy ly 
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Manu, tluat Brahmans who took up their abode in the Bravidian country 
—probably in Mann's time an uncleared forest — should be regarded as 
Ml^chchas. 

( 4 .) There does not seem to be anything in the physiology of the 
Pareiyas, in their features, or in the colour of their skin, w'hich Avarrants 
us to suppose that they belong to a different race from their high-caste 
neighbours. The comparative blackness of their complexion lias led 
some persons to suppose them to be descended from a race of Negrito 
aborigines ; hut this hypothesis seems to be unnecessary. Tlie SAvarthi- 
ness of the complexion not only of the Par(dyas, but also of the 
Puleiyas of tlte Malayrdam country (a still blacker caste), may be 
aecounteil for by their continual employment for many ages in tlie 
open air, exposed to the full force of the vertical sun. If the Fellah.s, 
or labourers, and Bedouins, or wandering shepherds, of Egypt, are 
admitted to be Arabs of pure blood, notwithstanding the deep brown 
of their complexion, it would seem to be unnecessary to .suppose the 
Pareiyas, who labour in a hotter sun than that of Egypt, to be of a 
different race from the rest of the Dravidians, in order to account fox* 
their complexions being a shade darker. In no country in the world 
are features and complexion so variable as in India ; but caste, as it 
exists m India, and especially as it affects the condition of the lower 
classes, is unknown in every other country in the world. Separata 
for ever from the society of their fellow-countrymen a class of agri- 
cultural labourers or slaves : prohibit all intermarriage with families in 
more easy circumstances: require them to live by themselves in 
wretened wigAvams, removed to a considerable distance from the 
village inhabited by the respectable householders : compel them to 
work hard the whole year round in the open air in an inter-tropical 
chmate-in a country where the sun comes tiAuce in the year rm.t 
overhead: Jet ^ftll possibility of their rising to a higher condition of 
te, 01 obtaining a more .sedentary, shady employment be for ever 
piecluded : prohioit education : pay tlieni no wages : feed them scantily 
a d cloiho them still more scantily : encourage drunkenness and the 
eating of carrion: prohibit the Avomen from dressing themselves Avith 
ord nary ref -d for decency :~-treat them, in short, for twenty centuries 
as the Brahmans and high-caste Dravidians have treated the Pareiyas 

iheorl f tumecessary to have recourse to L 

theory of their intermixture with a primitive race of Africans or * 
i^egritf in order to account for the coarseness of their features, their 
varfif less, or the blackness of their skin. Notwithstanding all 
this, though the Pf xyas and Puleiyas, as a class, are darker than 
any other class in the Soafeh, we find amongst them almost as great 
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a variety of colour as amongst other classes of Hindhs ; and occasion- 
ally we may notice complexions that are as clear as those of the 
higher castes, together with considerable regularity of feature. When 
Pareiyas have risen to a position of competence and comfort, and 
S'ildras have become impoverished, and been obliged to work hard in 
the sun all day, their complexion is affected as well as their social 
position ; and in a few generations the S'Mra is said to become dark, 
the Pareiya fair/ . 

I admit that the features of the Pareiyas differ somewhat from those 
of the high-caste VeUalas, or cultivators, as the features of every caste 
in India differ somewhat from those of every other caste ; yet there is 
no difference between the cultivator and the Pareiya in the shape of 
their heads. Not only from their peculiarities of feature and dress, 
hut even from the shape of their heads, we are generally able to dis- 
tinguish Tamilians or Telugus from the Afghan or Turco-Tatar 
Muhanimedans of India. But looking at the shape of their heads 
alone, and leaving complexion and features out of account, it is im- 
possible to distinguish a Tamilian, or high-caste Dravidian, from a 
Pareiya or any other member of the lower castes. Difference in 
feature is of little or no account in this inquiry, for it is notorious 
that castes which proceed from the same origin differ from one another 
both in features and in mental characteristics, as widely as if they 
inhabited different and distant countries. The soldier or robber castes 
of Kallas and Maravas, differ as much from the higher castes in their 
features as the Pareiyas, and in habit of mind still more. Nevertheless, 
they claim to he considered as pure Tamilians. The caste title of the 
Maravas, ‘D6va,’ is the same as that of the old kings of the P^jidya 
and Chola dynasties. Chieftains of their race still possess .the princi- 
palitms of Shevagunga and EAmnM, w'hich are called ‘the two 
Maravas/ and the latter, the prince of Kamuad, has^laimed from 
an ancient period to be considered as S^tupati, or hereditary guardian 
of llama's bridge. The other tribe, the Kallas, have a king of their 
own, the Tondam^n E&jS,, or MjA of Pufiucottah; they claim a 
relationship to the ancient kings of the Ch&la country ; and they are 
regarded by the Tamilian VellMas, or cultivaliors, as next in rank to 
themselves. It is possible — though not, I think, probable — that these 
castes settled in the Tamil country subsequent!/ to the settlement of 
the mass of the population ‘ but it does not follotf that, they belonged 
to a non-Dravidian race ; for the course which I .have supposed the 
Kallas and Maravas to have followed, is^ pmi$ely, that which was 
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(5.) The essential xinity of all the Dravidian dialects argues the 
unity of the race, inclusive of the lower castes. The mixed origin of 
the Hindhs of the Gaura provinces may be conjectured, not only from, 
liistorical notices, but from an examination of the comi)onGnt elements 
of the northern vernaculars. In those vernaculars wo can trace the 
existence of two -lingual currents, the Aryan and the non-Aryan, the 
one running counter to the other; but in no dialect of the Dravidian 
languages are such traces discoverable of any extraneous idiom which 
appears to have differed in character from that of the mass of the lan- 
guage. All the' grammatical forms of primary importance in all the 
Dravidian dialects cohere together and form one hannonions system. 
If the Pareiyas and the other servile castes were supposed to bo a 
different race from the Dravidians, and the only surviving descendants 
of the true aborigines, it would be necessary to regard the isolated 
mountain tribes, the Tudas, G6nds, &c., a.s remnants of the same 
aboriginal race; and if this theory were correct, the languages of those 
long isolated tribes should be found to differ essentially from Telugu 
and the Tamil. On the contrary, no essential difference in gramma- 
tical structure, or in the more important names of things, has been 
discovered in them ; but the G6nd and Ku, Tuda and K6ta dialects, 
belong demonstrably to the same family as the more cultivated Dravidian 
tongues. It is also worthy of notice that though the Pareiyas and the 
other servile classes in the plains live in hamlets by themselves, re- 
moved to a considerable distance from the villages in which their high- 
caste masters reside, there is no trace amongst them of any difference 
in idiom, of peculiar words, or of peculiar forms of speech. The only 
difference apparent, consists in their mispronunciation of tSa)i.skrit 
derivatives, arising from their general want of education ; and in many 
instances, even tliis difference is not found to exist. ' 

On the whole, therefore, the supposition that the lower ca.stes in 
the Dravidian provinces belong to a different race from the higher, 
appears to me'’’ to be untenable. It seems safer to hold, that all the 
indigenous tribes who xvere found by the Arjmns in Soutlierzi India, 
belonged substantially to one and the same race. It is probable enough 
that the Dravidians were broken up into tribes before the Aryan immi- 
gration, and that the distinctions, not only of richer and jzoorer, but 
also of master and "slave, had already come into existence amongst 
them. Those distinctions may have formed the foundation of the ca.ste 
system, which their Brahraanical civilisers built up, and which was 
moulded by degrees into an exact counterpart of the caste system of 
northern India. 
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AE.E THE KEILGHEREY (mLAGIRI) TUBAS 
DEAYIDIANS? 

Tht: following observations on tlie relationship of the Tildas to the 
rest of the Bravidians need not perhaps have been republished. They 
appeared necessary in the finst edition, the theory advocated being then, 
so far as I am aware, new. iSiiice then the researches of various 
scholar.s, and in particular the lifelong researches of the Rev. E Metz, 
have removed a great deal of the mystery that hung around this sub- 
ject, and it seems now to be iniivcrsally admitted that the Tudas are a 
Dravidian tribe. Mr ]\Ietz called my attention to the circumstance 
that there was a statement in Assemaim to the effect that there was 
formerly a Christian church in Todamale, I have found the statement 
in question ; but as this Todamale is merely one of the names contained 
in a list of places .on the Malabar coast in which there were churches, 
which was compiled by or for Slenezes, Archbi,shop of Goa, in lo99, I 
question whether the place referred to ivere identical with the Neil- 
gherrie.s. A book on the 'Tudas ]ia.s recently been published by Coloncd 
Marshall, of the Bongal Staft’ Corps, entitled “ A Phrenologist amongst 
the Tudas ; or, the Study of a Primitive Tribe in South India ; His- 
tory, Character, Customs, Religion, Infanticide, Polyandry, Language.” 
Tim twenty-ninth chapter contains a summary of Tuda grammar by tlie 
Piev. Dr Pope, including a collection of Tuda words and sentences 
supplied by Mr Metz, Colonel j^IarshalTs book is so elaborate and 
exhaustive that it seems to render every other book or tractate on the 
Tudas unnece.ssary. In reprinting the following observja^ions, I do so 
only on account of the interest that attaches, or may be supposed to 
attach, to them as the first statement in print of that vi(^v of the ques- 
tion which is iiOAv regarded as established. 

The Tudiis, or aboriginal inhabitants of the Heilgherry (Hilagiri) 
Hills, have been commonly supposed to belong to a different race from 
the Bravidians of the plains. The reasons that Itave been adduced in 
.support of thi,s suppo,sitiou appear to me inconclusive. Unfortunately, 
so much exaggeration and error are included in those reasons, arising 
from the sentimental interest with which everything connected with 
the Tudas has been invested by tourists, that thex’e is not' much 
satisfaction in dealing with the question.. . ■ , 
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(1.) The difference of the religion of the Tudas from what is called 
Hinduism, or the BrJthinanical religion, is alleged to prove that they 
belong to a different race to their low country neighbours. 

It is quite true that the Tiida religion diiTers greatly from the 
Brahmanical; but it will be shown in a7iothor portion of this Appendix 
that the original religion of the majority of the Draviclians of the plains 
differed from Brahmanism almost as widely, and that the religion of 
the Gunds aiid Khonds, who are as certainly Draviclians as the Tamil 
people themselves, is very different from the religion of the Brahmans, 
and in some particulars not unlike that of the Tucks. 

(2.) The manners and customs of the Tudas aro said to be altogether 
std generis, and such as to indicate an origin different from that of the 
people of the plains. 

Many of the customs of this tribe are certainly remarkable, but it is 
an error to regard them as peculiar to the Tudas, atid sui generis. Poly- 
andria is practised by the Tudas, but it is practised also by the Coorgs 
and Khonds, whose Dravidianism cannot be questioned ; and female 
infanticide is not confined to the Tudas, but is unfortunately too well 
known in various parts of India. The Tudas are not the only Indian 
people who live a wandering, pastoral life, who subsist entirely upon milk 
and grain, who dwell in huts formed of twisted bamboos, who wear no 
covering upon their heads, who let their hair grow to almost its full 
length, or who never wash their clothes and seldom their bodies fronr 
their birth to their death. Each of those customs is practised by 
various other Indian tribes, though not all of them, perhaps, by any 
tribe but the Tudas ; and though the Tudas may observe some customs of 
minor importance which are quite peculiar to themselves — {e.g,, the Tuda 
men do not, like other long-haired Dravidians, tie their long hair in a 
knot like women, but allow it to cluster round their head in natural 
curls. The ^bamboo liut.s, also, in which they dwell, are built on the 
plan of a perfect equilateral arch) — yet the observance of a few peculiar 
customs by a caste which is so isolated as the Tudas, cannot be re- 
garded as a proof of difference of racoj for every casto in India, 
whether Aryan or Dravidian, wdiether high or low, has some custom or 
another w’hicli is entirely peculiar to itself — ^generally some i)oculiarity 
in dress, in the ornaments worn by the wmmen, or in the manner in 
which their houses ffre built. 

(3.) The Tudas are said to be a fine manly, athletic race, with 
European features, Boman noses, hazel eyes, and great physical 
strength ; and hence it is concluded that they differ from the Tamiliaiis 
and other Dravidians in origin, as well as in appearance. 

It is admitted that the Tudas are a hardy, fine-looking race, as 
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miglit be expected from tbeir simple mode of life and tbe bracing 
mountain air tliey breathe; but it is also certain that many of the 
statements that arc commonly made, both in conversation and in books, 
respecting their physical characteristics are mere romance. As regards 
size and strength, of body they ^yill not bear a comparison with the 
natives of the north-wcstei'u provinces, or even with the Telugu .far- 
mers and palancpun hoai'crs. The supporters of the Celtic or Indo- 
European origin of the Tudas are wont to rest the chief weight of their 
theory in the Homan noses of their prot^gds ; but aquiline noses are 
not unfrequently met with amongst the people of the plains, though 
they have not had the good fortuire to attract so much of the notice of 
tourists : and after all, the nose which is most commonly seen on the 
Tuda face is not an aquiline nose, bub simply a largo nose. Even if it 
were universally aquiline, it would reveal nothing respecting the origin 
of the Tildas ; for physiology makes little account of noses, but much 
of heads, and the shape of the heads of the Tudas does not differ in 
any material point from that of the low country Dravidiaus, Even 
their features do not differ from those of the people of the plains to a 
greater degree than their isolated situation for many ages would lead 
U3 to expect. It is true that the Tudas have brown or hazel eyes and 
curly or wavy hair ; and this alone would give them a different appear- 
ance from the bluck-cyed, straight-haired people of the plains. The 
colour of their eyes may be the result of their long residence in the 
temperate climate of the hills ; but this circumstance, when considered 
as an argument for difference of race, is neutralised by the dark colour 
of their hair, approaching to black, and especially by the darkness of 
the colour of their skin. It has not hitherto been noticed by writers 
on the Nilgherries, but it is nevertheless a fact, that, notwithstanding 
tlie loAg residence of the Tudas on a cold, cloudy mountain region, the 
colour of their skin is considerabh’’ darker than that #f the more 
modern lull race, the Badagas, a race of people who immigrated from 
the Canarese country tjot many centuries ago, and is*many shades 
darker than that of the majority of the natives of the Malabar coast. 
The darkness of the comple,\'ion of the Tudas appears to prove that 
they came originally from the eastern or sun-burnt side of the range 
of Ghauts ; and that long before they took up their abode on the hills 
tliey had formed a constituent portion of the low^country population. 
[It should be ob.served also, that this inference exactly accords with 
tlio results that have been deduced from the examination of the 
Tuda language contained in Appendix I. It has .there been shown 
that the language of the Tudas is essentfally Dravidian, and tbat 
it appears, on the whole, more nearly allied to Tamil, the language 
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^vlucll is spoken in tlie plains on the eastern side, than to any other 
dialect.] 

After weighing the various considerations that liavo now been 
adduced, we may, I think, safely adopt the conclusion that the Tudas 
belong to the same race and stock as the mass of tlie .Dravidians, though 
long separated from the rest of the race, and isolated from its civilisa- 
tion. It may, at least, be confidently asserted that tlie evidence of 
the Dravidian origin of the Tudas greatly preponderates over that of 
every other supposition. 
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Aryau or ol iaiuiliau extraction from each other group would be a 
task iudeed ! In the Aryan form there is height, symmetry, lightness, 
and lioxibility : in the Aryan face an oval contour with ample forehead 
and moderate jaws and month ; a round chin, perpendicular with the 
foivhead, a regular set of distinct and hue features; a well raised and 
uriexpanded nose, with elliptic nares ; a well-sked and freely opened 
eye, running directly across the face ; no want of eye-broivs, eye-lasb, 
or beard ; and lastly, a clear brunet complexion, often not darker tlnin 
tiiat of the most southern Europeans. In the Tamilian form, on the 
contrary, there is less height, less symmetry, more dumpiness and 
flesh : in the Tamilian face, a somewhat lozenge contour caused by the 
large cheek bones, less perpendicularity in the features to the front, 
occasioned not so much by defect of forehead or chin, as by excess of 
jaws and mouth ; a larger proportion of face to head, and less roundness 
in the latter ; a broader, flatter face, with features less symmetrical, 
but perhaps more expression, at least of individuality ; a shorter, wider 
nose, often Glubbe<l at the end and furnished with round nostrils ; eyes 
less, and less fully opened, and less evenly crossing the face by their 
line of aperture; ears larger, lips thickei', beard deficient; colour 
brunet, as in the last, but darker on the whole, and, as in it, various. 
Such is the general description of Indian Aryans and Turanians.” Mr 
Hodgson states also in several places that a Mongolian stamp is im- 
pressed oil all the aborigines of India. “ Look steadfastly,” he says, 
“ on any man of an aboriginal race, and say if a Mongol origin is not 
palpably inscribed on his face. • 

PrBbably there was little if any reference to the Tamilians, pro- 
perly so called, in this striking comparative descriptioijK of the Brah- 
mans of ISTorthern India and of the forest tribes of the Him41ayas and 
the Vindhyas; but through the vague use of the appellation “ Tami- 
lian,” it seems probable that Professor Max Mlillpr was led to suppose 
the same description applicable to the Dravidians proper, or original 
inhabitants of the south. Founding his remarks on thi.s description, 
which he quotes and eulogises (in his Turanian Besearchos,” includod 
in BunsenA Outlines of Universal History ”),*he says: ‘‘From the 
most ancient times to the period of the Puranas, we meet everywhere 
with indications, more or less distinct, of two races brought into con- 
tact in tiiG Indian iieninsula;” and again, “The traveller in India to 
the -present day, though he wmuid look*iu Yain few the distinctive 
features of a Brahman, a lvsiiattriya,mr a Vaisjfa,. feels the conviction 
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upon Hin, as he passes along the streets of cities, 
ads of villages, whether north or south of the Vindlu/as, that 
re- he is brought iu confact with at least tw'o races of man, 
It is evident also fi-oru a quota- 
diich he subjoins, that by tliose 
the higher and lower orders of 
wastes : allied to them, and the 


irresistibly growiin 
or the rpa 
everywhei’i 

distinct in mind as well as iu body.’’ 
tion from a paper of Dr Stevenson’s, w 
‘Hwo races of man” he understood “ 
natives ” — “ the Brahmans and other cj 
lower or non- Aryan castes of the Hindu population.” 'iVo thus arrive 
at the conclusion that Mr Hodgson’s description of the physical pecu- 
liarities which he calls ■“ Tamilian,” — that i.s, as he understands the 
terra, Turanian or Mongolian, — has come to be accepted as a faithful 
portraiture ■ of the non-Aryan Hindus generally, including the non- 
Aryans south of the Vindhyas — i.e., the entire mass of the Dravidian 
people. The Professor quotes also those notices from the Puranas 
in which the type of the Hishada features is given. — He is '‘a being,” 
they say, “ of the complexion of a charred stake, -ndtlr flattened features, 
and of dwarfish stature.” “The inhabitants of the Yindhya mountains 
are called his descendants. According to the hJatsya-purdna, they 
were as black as collyrium. According to the Bhdgavata-purfina, they 
had' short arms and legs, were black as a crow, witli projecting chin, 
broad and flat nose, red eyes, and tawny hair, The Padma-purd^ia 
adds a wide mouth, large ears, and a protuberant belly, and particu- 
larises their descendants as Kirdtas, Bhilias, Bahanakas, Bhramaras, 
and Pnliudas.” In the next chapter the Professor states that lie 
“ accepts for his starting point this general distinction between Aryas 
and Hishddas, which, whether suggested by physical features or proved 
by the evidence of grammar, may be considered as an undisputed 
fact ; ” and he then proceeds to inquire “ whether they can be sub- 
divided into distinct groups,” Pinally he distinguishes, yet on Ibgual 
evidence alon^, between “ two classes of Nishddas, the Tamilic, iu the 
narrower sense of the word, and the Bliotiya or Sub-IIiiaulayan.” 

Leaving oiit*Df consideration at present the K61s, Sautdls, and other 
Nishdda tribes now called Kolarians, we have to turn our attention 
to the questiouMjf the physical type of the Dravidians, pi'operly so 
called. The Gdud-s may probably have been considered Kishiblas, 
equally with the Kols, but there is no proof t-Lat the Dravidians of 
the south w'ere ever (designated by this name. They seem alway.s to 
have been called by local names, as Kalingas, Clhdlas, Pandyas, etc. ; 
and on the -whole there seems to me to be a decided preponderance of 
evidence in favour of their physical type being Caucasian, or iden- 
tical wdth that of the ArYah.s. A writer in the Jnurual. of fhi> V.nsiai-n 
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that there is a strong Melanesian or Indo-African element in the Tamil 
pli jsiology ; and accounts for it by the supposition that a negro race 
overspread India and Ultra India, not only before tbe arrival of tlie 
Aryans, but even before the arrival of the Scythians. He sees an 
evidence of this in the colour of the Dravidians, and- in the exceeding 
variety of phy.sical typo and features which he observes amongst them. 
Yet even in his opinion, and in this point at least I think he is quite 
correct, tlm Tamilians are '‘intellectually more Europeanised than any 
other Tartaro-Iranian race.” The theory of M. de Quatrefages, in the 
Journal dn Savants for December 1873, agrees in the main ■with Dr 
Logan’s. lie supposes India, long before the historical period, to have 
been inhabited by a black race resembling the Australians ; that sub- 
sequently, but still before the commencement of the historical period, 
a yellow race entered India from the north-east ; and that it was from 
the mixture of these two races that the Dravidians arose. He accounts 
in this way for the facts, as he supposes them to be, that the Dra- 
vidians are yellow in the north and black in the south. I am doubtful, 
however, whether the colour of any portion of the Goads and Orsons 
inclines to yellow. Colonel Dalton’s photographs, and the verbal 
descriptions of various observers, represent them as nearly black. 

Omitting for the present the question of colour, it does not appear 
to me that there is any essential difference between the heads or 
features of the Dravidians and those of the Brahmans. There is, it 
is true, a great variety of feature, as well as of colour, apparent amongst 
the Dravidians j but though the varieties of feature, or rather of physio- 
gnmnj!', which one observes are numerou.s, the differences are generally 
so minute and unimportant that in the absence of any class-difference 
mi the shape of the head, they are consistent with the supposition of 
oneness of blood, and may safely be referred to local, social, and indi- 
viclutil causes of difference, The long continued operation of the caste- 
laiv of tbe Hindus ajipears to me to be quite sufficient to account for 
tbe differences of feature and expression that are observed to exist. 
Like oil and water in the same vessel, or ingredients which may be 
mixed nieclianically, but will not combine chemically, the various 
castes into which the Dravidians were arranged by their Brahman 
])recej!tors have lived side by side for ages, pfoba|)ly in some instances 
for twenty centuries, without commingling. For ages there Las been 
no intermarriage, no social intercourse, no common bond of sympathy. 
Hank has become hereditary, as well as occupation j and not only rank, 
but even intellect, temperament, character, and -physical characteristics, 
ft -would be surpx’ising indeed if under such circumstances “varieties 
of man ” did not make their appearance, and if- ethnologists, looking 
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at the question from a distance, did not sometimes doubt ■wlietiicr they 
could all be referred' to a single race of pure blood. 'SSome,” says 
lir Logan, speaking of the Tamilians in particular, are exceedingly 
Iranian, more are Semitico-Iranian, some are Semitic, other.s Australian, 
some remind us of Egyptians, while others again have Malayo-Puly- 

nesian, and even Simang and Papuan features. 

In comparing the physical type of the Dravidians %vit]i that of 
Mongolians and Aryans, it would be improper to restrict the com- 
parison to the lower classes ; for the higli-casto Dravidians claim’ to 
be regarded as the purest representatives of their race. Their institu- 
tions and manners have been Aryanised; but it is pure Dra vidian 
blood which flow's in their veins. There via^ possibly be some doubt 
whether tlie lower castes were not intermixed with an anterior race : 
but the higher castes call themselves Tamilians, MalayMis, Ac., jjur 
excellence; and their special right to those national appellations is 
always admitted, in terms at least, by the lower castes themselves. 
When we compare the physical type of cultivated, high-caste Dra* 
vidians with that of the Brahmans, no essential difference whatever, 
and very little difference of any kind, can be observed. In many 
instances the features of the high-caste Dravidiau women are as 
delicately formed and regular as those of Brahman women themselves, 
whilst their complexions are equally fair and if any difference appears, 
it consists not in Mongolian breadth of face, but in greater elongation 
and narrowness. The Dravidian type of head will even bear to be 
directly comjiared with the European. Compare, for instance, the 
heads of the Tamil or Telugn pleaders and translators in any Zillah 
court with that of the presiding English judge ; and it is evident that 
the Dravidian heads differ from the English only in being smaller and 
narrower, — with a preponderance in the former of the signs of tihudity 
and snbtilty, lu the latter of pliysical and moral courage. 

It is especially deserving of consideration that the ISTeilgherry Tudas, 
wdio of all Dravidian tribes have been most thorouglily guarded liy 
their secluded position from Brahmanical influences, instead of being 
more Mongol-like or Negro-like than the Aryanised Dravidians, are so 
distinctively Caucasian in the opinion of many persons, that tliey have 
been regarded as Celts, Romans, Jews, Ac. ; and the chief difficulty 
that exists is that of inducing people to be content with the state- 
ment that the Tudas are proved by their language and colour to bo 
identical in origin with the Dravidians of the plains. 

Amongst the flower ela^ of the Dravidians, I have occasionally 
observed a type of head ’which is somewhat inclined to be what i.s 
called Mongolian, that -is, it exhibits unusual breadth across the cheek- 
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bones, a j)Tramidai forehead, a somewhat oblique position of the eyes, 
and a pyramidal nose with a broad base. On the other hand, Mon- 
golian smoothness of shin, scantiness of hair, flatness of face, and the 
peculiar monotonous olive hue of the Mongolian complexion, are never 
met with ; and it should be observed with respect to the other elements 
of the Mongolifm type, that it is chiefly, if not solely, amongst the 
lower classes that they are seen, and that they do not constitute the 
class-type of atiy caste whatever. They are exceptional instances, 
wliieh scarcely at all .affect the general rule; and I have no doubt that 
similar exceptional imstances could easily be pointed out amongst tlie 
lower classes of our own race. 

The physical type of a race may best be determined by the shape of 
the head and the more permanent peculiarities of feature, irrespective 
of t})e complexion, or colour of the skin ; for every one who has lived 
in India must have learned to regard colour as a deceptive evidence of 
relationship and race. It is a disputed question, it is true, whether 
the blackness of the colour of the skin of certain races is owing to 
climate or not. On the one hand, if we follow any of the intertropical 
lines of latitude round the world, we shall find it passing through dif- 
ferent zones of colour — olive, copper-coloured, black, and even wbite ; 
on the other hand, if we confine our attention to India alone, climate 
and colour seem to be associated as cause and effect. Looking at the 
facts that have come under my own observation in India, it is not clear 
to me that blackness of complexion must be regarded as an inexplic- 
able phenomenon — a fact irrespective of climate. It is true that the 
Brahmans as - a class arc much fairer than the Pareiyas as a class : but 
the conviction is forced upon the mind of every observei-, by the 
hundreds of instances he meets with in daily life, that the colour of the 
feature.s of the Hindfis is mainly a result of the external circumstances 
in which they arc placed with I'cspect to climate, occupanon, and mode 
of life. As a rule, they seem to be dark-complexioned proportion as 
they are exposed to the sun in out-door labour, and fair in proportion 
as they live a sedentary life ; and consequently colour, if an evidence 
of anything specific, seems to be an evidence mainly of the social status 
of the individual and his family. 'We cannot, therefore, expect from 
considerations of colour and complexion much real help towards deter- 
mining the race to which the Dravidians belong. 

The influence of climate alone, in darkening or blanching the colour 
of the skin, seems to be greater than is commonly supposed ; and India 
famishes many instances of this influence.,' Perhaps Jthe best Indian 
instance of the influence of climate in modifying colour with which I 
am acquainted is furnished by the fairness of the complexion of the 
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greater proportion of the natives of the Malabar coast, compared with 
the very dark hue of a like proportion of the natives of the coast of 
Coromandel, who belong to the same or similar castes, and who fpllow 
similar occupations. The natives of the Coromandel coast are exposed 
for ten months in the year to a very high degree of dry heat, in a level 
countiy, bare of wood.* The natives of the Malabar coast are exposed 
to a similar degree of heat for not more than two months out of the 
twelve, and a similar degree of drought is on that coast unknown. 
Their sky is almost always laden with moisture ; the quantity of rain 
that falls is generally treble the quantity that falls on the eastern coast 
in the same latitude. The country i.s everywhere well wooded, and the 
liouses of the people are generally nestled in deep, cool groves ; and, 
in consequence, in the same degree of latitude, and with a difterence in 
longitude of only a degree or half a degree, the .skin of the people on 
the western side of the Ghauts (or central mountain range of Southern 
India) is almost as much fairer than that of the people on the eastern 
side, as the complexion of the Brahmans of any of the eastern provinces 
is fairer than that of the labouring classes in the same province. Not- 
withstanding this difference in complexion there is no difference in 
race, for it seems certain that the Malaydlis are descended from an 
early colony of Tamilians; and an equally remarkable difference in 
complexion is apparent amongst the members of those more recent 
Tamil colonies which have settled in Malay fllain. 

Towards the southern extremity of the peninsula, the breadth of the 
central mountain range is greatly diminished, and there is easy access 
from the Tamil country into Travancore by the Arainboly Pass. By 
tills pass, and by similar breaks and gaps still farther south, the Tamil- 
ians of the old Pandya kingdom forced their wmy into I^falayfilam, and 
possessed themselves of tlie southern portion of Travancore. The 
government Or this province has again reverted to the Travancorians, 
in whose hands^it has been for several centuries ; but the bulk of the 
population continue to be Tamilians, as far as the vicinity of Trivan- 
drum, the Travancore capital. Up to that limit the majority of the 
people on the Travancore .side of the mountain harrier belong to the 
same castes as in the Britisli district of Tinnevelly, on the eastern side : 
they speak the same language, and follow the same occupations; they 
occasionally intermarry, and their features are perfectly similar; yet, 


* In my own neighbourhood in Tinnevelly, I never knew the thermometer 
lower at any period, of the year,' day or night, than 70“, The average fall of rain 
in the same neighbourhood, during the twenty-eight years I registered it, was 
only a little above 22 inches I • 
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iiotwitlistandiug tliis, they differ so materially with respect to colour, 
that a stranger would naturally suppose them to belong to different 
races. A remarkable instance of difference of colour under these cir- 
cumstances is furnished by the Shanfirs— a caste chiefly engaged in the 
cultivation of the palmyra—who are found in considerable numbers on 
each side of tlie Ghauts, up to the very foot of the mountains. The 
Shanars on the western side of the mountain range are separated from 
their fellow caste-men on the eastern side by a space of only about 
fifteen or twenty miles as the crow flies; and the only difference in 
their circumstances is the difference in the climate, which is caused by 
the precipitation of the moisture of the south-western moitsoon on the 
western side of the Ghauts, and its interception from the eastern aide. 
In consequence of this difference in the climate alone, the ShanUrs who 
reside on the eastern side of the Ghauts are amongst the blackest of 
the Tamilians, Avhile on the Travancore side the same class of people, 
engaged in the same occupations, are almost as fair as the Brahmans 
of the Carnatic. This fact, which is patent to the observation of every 
one in the neighbourhood, is perhaps one of the most remarkable illus- 
trations in existence of the influence of climate in modifying the colour 
of the skin. 

Another and better known evidence is furnished by the circumstance 
that many of the descendants of the Portuguese who settled in India 
several centuries ago, are now blacker than the Hindhs themselves. 
The class of people referred to are a mixed race, descended from 
European fathers and native mothers, yet instead of being the fairer 
for their admixture with European blood, many of them are of a darker 
colour than the natives from whom, on the maternal side, they are 
descended, and ■who belonged chiefly to the fair portion of the popula- 
tion^f the Malabar coast. Even amongst the Brahmans, though sup- 
posed to lie a pure, unmixed race, differences of colon* are frequently 
observed. It is supposed to be unlucky to meet a black Brahman or 
a fair Pareiya, the first thing in the morning. Tfle Brahmans of 
Northern India are generally fairer than those of the south, with the 
exception of the Nambflris, or high-caste Brahmans of the Malabar 
coasb, who appear to be amongst the fairest of, their race. 

Professor Max Muller (in his paper on the Bengali in one of the 
Reports of the British Association) thought h# found in the G&nds 
and other non-Aryanised Dravidians evidences- of the existence of a 
race closely resembling the Negro f and said that the existence of 
the same dark race in the south of India is .atithenticated by Strabo.” 
In the main, Strabo’s statement wiB, I Iselieve, found to corro- 
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borate the view I have taken. He says, “The SoutLern Indians 
resemble the Ethiopians. wi cofowr, but m features -mi. iu /iaw- they 
resemble the rest of the Indians (for on account of the moisture of the 
climate the hair does not become woolly); but the Northern Indians 
resemble the Egyptians.” This statement of Strabo throws light on a 
passage in Herodotus, in which a black race, apparently Hindus, are 
said to have been brigaded with the fairer Indians in the army of 
Xerxes. He says, “Ethiopians from the eastward — from the sun- 
rising-— from Asia — marched with Indians, but differed not from otlier 
Ethiopians except in their language and their hair ; for the Libyan 
Ethiopians have the woolliest hair of ail men, but those people are 
straight-haired.” Herodotus supplies us with a fact, Strabo with the 
right explanation of that fact. Herodotus is silent with respect to the 
features of the Eastern Ethiopians ; Strabo asserts that their features 
resembled those of the rest of the Indians. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that on the Malabar eoa.st 
itself, where a moist climate and an abundance of shade seem to favour 
the blanching of the colour of the skin, the Puleiyas, a caste of agricul- 
tural slaves, are noted for their exceeding blackness. On the Coro- 
mandel coast, where the people are blacker on the whole by several 
degrees than on the Malabar coast, I have met with individuals belong- 
ing to various castes, even amongst the higher castes, as black as the 
Puleiyas ; but I cannot say that I am acquainted with any caste or 
class on either coast which can vie with the Puleiyas in being so uni- 
versally black. In conjunction with this blackness, however, I have 
not noticed anything in the shape of the head or in the features of the 
Puleiyas tending to connect them with a Negrito race, or with any 
other race than their Dravidiau masters. The difference seems to mo 
one of colour alone ; and I must be content, I fear, for the present to 
leave this difference in colour unaccounted for. The Puleiyas are also 
a very diminutive race, but that is of very little consequence ethnolo- 
gically, as it is' easily accounted for by the half-starved condition in 
which they have been kept from generation to generation. >Sir George 
Campbell (“Ethnology of India”) makes some observations on the 
blackness of this tribe. He says, “The blackest of the aboriginal 
tribes live in the dense-st forest country, in a most malarious climato. 
Even on this very western coast I find the aboriginal helots of Malabar 
described as -being of the deepest black.” He looks to immigration by 
sea (and if so, probably from Africa) as the modifying cause; but 
though it is true that AralDs, Jews, and Persians came to the western 
coast of India by sea in considerable numbers, it does not appear pro- 
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bable tliat tliG Puleiyas, a lielot tribe, who if they were not of the same 
race with their masters must liave been in the country before tlieir 
arrival, could have crossed the sea at so early a period. 

Most modern observers consider the physical type of the Gdnds 
Mongolian: but Colonel Dalton, in his “Descriptive Ethnology of 
.Bengal,''' appears to think their prevailing type that of the Negro. He 
.says of the Guilds (p. 283), “ They arc singularly ill-favoured, and 
though some of the wealthier families have formed alliances with other 
races which have improved their looks, I can j)oiiit to many who have 
tried this in vain, and who show to this day features more closely 
resembling the lower Negro type than any I have met with amongst 
tlie tribes of Bengal They often have short, crisp, curly hair, and 
though it is said, and no doubt tnil}?’, that this is far removed from the 
regular woolly covering of a Negro’s head, I have generally found such 
hair in conjunction with features very noticeably Negro in type, and 
accompanjniig a very dark skin. They are larger and heavier in build 
than the OrUons or ICols, and with none of the graceful physique to be 
found in both those tribes," 

I have not had an opportunity of seeing any members of this race-'' 
for myself, and the descriptions I have met with do not quite agree ; 
but, on the whole, it appears to be the prevailing opinion that the 
most characteristic type of the features of the GQnds is not Negrito, 
but Mongolian. The Eev. Mr Hislop, a careful observer, describes the 
Guild of the Nagpur country thus (“ Papers relating to the Aboriginal 
Tribes of the Central Provinces," 1866, p. 71) — A little below the 
average height of Europeans, and in complexion darker than the gene- 
rality cif Hindus, bodies well-proportioned, but features rather ugly : a 
roundish head, distended nostrils, wide mouth, tbickish lips, straight 

bl'fck hair, and scanty beard and mustaches Both hair and 

features are decidedly Mongolian." In another pas:^ge he describes 
the Gonds as darker tliaii the generality of Hindus, but without any 
resemblance to the African race. It may bo asked^ however, if they 
arc decidedly Mongolian, whence their blackness of complexion ? Black- 
ness is not a Mongolian characteristic. In his introduction to the 

Central Provinces Gazetteer," 1870, p- 110, Mr Charles Grant speaks 
of the Goads as “ intermixed with the Hindd population, and some- 
times so closety as to have almost lost tfieflat head^ the &q%mt nose, and 

the tkich which are the facial characteristics of their race 

Their possessions, though still pretty considerable in extent, mostly He 
in jungle tracts of little value. The proprietary lists show, it is true, 
Goud owners even in the richest districts, but tbtese are not of the 
true non- Ary an blood, but half-bred chiefs, generally claiming Eajput 
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aucestry, Sucli was the origin of the royal line of Garha-Maiulla, and 
probably of most of the families which call themselves Eaj-Gond or 
Eoyal Goad. If so, however, the lower blood is dominant, for in 
appearance most of them obstinately retain the i urauiau type. M r 
Beames, speaking of such classes of people, says, ‘‘ hlixed races call 
themselves llajputs, and claim to come from Chitor or Ajmer, uncon- 
scious that their high cheek-bones, ilat noses, and narrow pig-like eyes, 
give the lie as they speak to their absurd pretensions,” — Comparative 
Grammar,” p. ■2y8, Mr Hislop says, “ This tendency to claim connec- 
tion with Itajputs is not peculiar to ambitious Guilds. It prevails 
among the .Bliils of Malwa, and is not unknown to the wandering 
Keik^dis of the Dekkan, both of whom boast of being Y^davas or 
Powers, or some other equally high-born section of the Kshattriya-s.” 
The difference between the Gouds in their original condition and the 
Aryans, in respect of intellectual calibre, seems to have been as marked 
as the difference in their features. Mr Grant says, “ They were as 
little fitted to cope with men of Aryan descent in peace as in war ; 
and though slow centuries of enervation under an Indian sky had 
relaxed the northern vigour of the races to whom they had once before 
succumbed, yet in every quality and attainment which can give to one 
people superiority over another, there was probably as much difference 
between Hindffs and Gouds as between Anglo-Americans and Eed 
Indians, or between Englishmen and New Zealanders.” — “Introduction 
to Central Provinces Gazetteer,” p, 14. 

Notwithstanding the low mental development of the G6uds, accord- 
ing to- the estimate of them given above, a distinction is drawm in 
their favour in the same paper, between them and their more Mongo- 
lian neiglibours the Kdla. “ The Goiids,” it is said, “ are capable of 
approaching far more nearly to the Aryan level of organisation t^iau 
any other of tliepaboriginal tribes of Central India ” (“ Introduction,” p. 
77) ; and in confirmation of thi.s general statement we find that the 
Gouds established themselves as an indepjendent power in the sixteem-li 
and seventeenth centuries, and that “ under their easy, eventless sway 
the rich country over which they ruled })rosperud, their flocks and 
herds increased, and their treasures filled,” ]>. 811. “ The leaders of 

the Kolariaus never rose above the status of predatory chiehs, wliilu 
the G6ud princes founded kingdoms, received high ticJo.s of nobility 
from the Mogul emperors, and even in their decadence w-erc treated 
by their Maratlia conquerors with all the form due to established 
royalty,” p. 110. 

If the G6nds arc Dravidians, as the fact that their language is Dra- 
vidian seemg to show,, xfis remarkable that tlie physical type of the 
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Dravidians of Soufclioru India, including even tlie Tudas of the Ml- 
gherry Hills, should differ so widely from that of the G6nds, and that in 
intellectual power and capacity for civilisation, the Southern Dravidians 
— not including the Tudas — should be so greatly their superiors. The 
South I]uliau is an Aryan in looks, and rivals the Aryans in culture : it 
is only in his speech that he shows himself a member of the same race 
as the Cunds and a non-Aryan. How is this to be accounted for ? There 
does not sconi any ground for supposing that the Gonds became inter- 
mixed to any considerable extent with the more distinctively Mongolian 
Kuls ; nor dues there appear to be any case on record in which people 
possessed of a Caucasian type of feature are known to have exchanged 
it for a Mongolian type. An ascent from the Mongolian type to the 
Caucasian is not unknown ; but, conversely, it is not known, I believe, 
that there has been any descent from the Caucasian to the Mongolian. 
It would seehi, tlierefore, that it only remains that we should suppose 
the original type of the \vhole Dravidian race to have been Mongolian, 
as that of the Goads generally is up to the present time, and attribute 
the Caucasian type now universally apparent amongst the Dravidians 
of South India to the influence of culture, aided perhaps in some small 
degree by intermixture with Aryans. If the type of all the Dravidians 
could be proved to have been originally identical with that of the GSiids, 
the result would bo one of great value, not only for the history of Indian 
civilisation, but for the imtural history of the human race. It would 
tend to show that mental improvement and the acquisition of a higher 
style of physical beauty go hand in hand. 

The possibility, at least, of such a change taking place under circum- 
stances favourable to mental development is proved by the fact that 
similar changes from the Mongolian type to the Caucasian have already 
takei^ place in India itself and in other parts of the world. The dan- 
ger of taking fixity of type for granted is illustrated by t]j.e chaiige that 
has pas.sed over the IMuhainmedans of India. Wben I speak of the 
htuhammedaus of India I do not refer to a class of^Muhammedans 
found in considerable numbers in Southern India, on both coasts and 
also in Ceylon, who are called by the Europeans Lobbies or Moormen, 
and by natives Sonagas — that is, Yavanas — and who are descended from 
Arab merchuiits and their native wives, with a large addition of native 
converts. I refer to the higher and much more numerous class of Indian 
Muhainmedans commonly called Patins. These are partly descended 
from the Afghan or Patiin invaders of India, and' partly from the 
Mogol invaders ; but the great majority are descendants of the Tatar- 
Turkish soldiers and camp-followers, who accompanited both the Af- 
ghans and the Mogols. Probably many of the so,' called AfghUa 
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seems to import, Mongolians ; ana tne noraes imn; louoweu me lurmues 
of both classes of invaders, were a mixed race — a colluvies gentium — 
comprising various ■ tribes and races of Mongolian and Tatar-Turkish 
origin, called by the Hindus Turushkas, in Tamil Turukkas, or more 
commonly Tulukkas— Turks. The proportion of Persians and 
other races of Indo-European origin who accompanied the Afghslns 
and Mongols in their expeditions, was exceedingly small. Hence, the 
Muhammedans of India may be regarded as a Tatar-Mongolian people 5 
and we might naturally expect to observe in them those physiological 
peculiarities of the High Asian races wliich must have chariicterised 
the majority of their ancestors on. their first arrival in India, and which 
are still apparent in all their distinctiveness, not only in the filoiigo]- 
iaus, but in the Siberian Turks. Notwithstanding this, we generally 
search in vain amongst the Indian Muhammedans for signs of a Tatar 
origin. With the exception of a somewliat greater breadth of face and 
head, and a more olive complexion, they do not now differ from the 
Hindus, properly so called, in any essential point. They exhibit, it is 
true, special peculiarities of physiognomy and expression ; but every 
Hindu tribe or caste has, in like manner, a peculiar physiognomy of 
its own, by which it differs from every other tribe. A change appears 
to have xjassed over the physiology of the Muhammedans of India 
similar to that which the Osmanli Turks and the Magyars have experi- 
enced since they settled in Europe, and which has transformed them 
from Tatars into Europeans. 

I cannot forbear hringiiig out more fully the argument founded on 
the change which has passed over the Turks and ^Magyar's by citing 
the words of Dr W. H Carpenter ('‘Cyclopedia of Anatomy and 
Physiology”), as condensed by .Archdeacon Pratt (“ScripturO and 
Science not ?-t Variance,” sixth edition, p. 115 ); — “The Turks of 
Europe and Western Asia so clearly accord in physical character with 
the great bullf of European nations, and depart so widely from the 
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explain tlie plienoineiia. Another instance of the same modification 
is to be found in tlie Magyar race, which forms a large part of the 
population of Hungary, including the entire nobility of that country. 
This race, which is not inferior in mental or physical character to any 
in Europe, is proved by historical and philological evidence to have 
been a branch of the great northern Asiatic stock, which was expelled 
ftbout ten centuries ago from the country it then inhabited, bordering 
on the L’niliau mountains ■ and in its turn expelled the Solavoniaii 
nations from the fertile parts of Hungary, which it has occupied ever 
since. Having tlius exchanged their abode from the most rigorous 
climate of the old continent — a wilderness in which Ostiaks and 
Samoiedes pursue the chase during only the milder season — for one 
in the south of Europe, in fertile plains abounding in rich harvests, 
the ilagyars gradually laid aside the rude and savage habits which 
they are recorded to have brought with them, and adopted a more 
settled mode of life. In the course of a thousand years their type of 
crauijil fonnatiou has been changed from the pyramidal to the ellip- 
' tical ; and they are become a handsome people, with fine stature and 
regular European features, with just enough of the itatar cast of 
countenance, in some instances, to call their origin to mind. Here 
again, it may be said that the intermixture of the conquering with the. 
conquered race had a great share in bringing about this change ; but 
a similar reply must be returned, for the existing Magyars pride them- 
selves greatly on the purity of their descent j and the small influence 
of Sclavonic blood which may have taken place from time to time, is 
by no means sufficient to account for the complete change of type 
which now manifests itself. The women of pure Magyar race are said 
by gO(jd judges to be singularly beautiful, far surpassing either German 
or (5ckvonian female,s. A similar modification, but in less degree, 
appears to have taken place in the Finnish tribes ^f Scandinavia. 
These may almost certaiidy be affirmed to have the same origin with 
the Lapp.s ; but whilst the latter retain, though inhabiting Europe, the 
nomatlic habits of their Mongolian ancestors, the former have adopted 
a much more settled mode of life, and have made considerable advances 
in civilisation, especially in Esthonia, where they assimilate with their 
llussian neigliibours. And thus we have in th<S Finns, Lapps, and 
INIagyars, three nations or tribes, of whose descent from a common 
stock no reasonable doubt can be entertained, and which exhibit the 
most marked differences in cranial characters, and also in general con- 


formation, the Magyars being as tall and well-made as the Lapps are 
short and uncouth.” also remarks fin Ohina’s Place in 


Mr Edkins also remarks (in China’s Place in 
Philology”) that the Turks of the east, even thoSe' of Chinese Turke- 
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Stall Iiave more of tlie European pliysiognoiny than the Mong.iJs. 
bo also, he says, the Muhammedans of is'orth CJiina have the western' 
type of face. 

These well authenticated changes from a Mongolian or lower type of 
feature to a Caucasian or higher type, prove the possibility, if not the 
probability, of a similar change having taken place amongst the iJra- 
Jidians If the mass of the Dravidians, ^vlion they parted company 
from the Guilds, were as distinctively Turanians in physical type as 
the Gonds are now said to be, and if it is certain that their type is 
now incapable of being distinguished from that of the .Aryans excent 
m point of coniplexion,_and that not in general in a ;onmd;ra]i 
degree, -the improvement that has taken place in their physical type 
does not seem to be too great to be accounted for in the main by the 
in uence of external circumstances. It seems to have arisen in the 
hmt instance from the fortunate exchange they made of a region of 

^fnted fo'" ' U plains, admirably 

adapted for agriculture, and favourably situated for the development 
of a progressive civilisation. o«>eiopment 

conclude that an 

yagg^rated Mongolian t„o of &atn»s waa from the L^inu the 
inheritance of the whole of the Turanian tribp, n f “ 

s r 

srs.rj; t ?»■* • 

.omade .ho etiU inhabit the original seats of tLr “1 

“s-y rxTiSy'i 

dcseelided from a similar stoci Tlie''*-T'^ Sautals are probably 
the vicinity of Orissa ^ht, f*, ™f “ 
the rest of the 

-tested by the 

i\fter referring +n ^ “ Tenplus Mans Ervthraei.’' 

JZZ7!°:^^r7T,“ Y 0- 
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said to be cannibals m ^ whom are 
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passage, seems to stiow that at the Christian era, the civilised, culti- 
vated Dravidians (the Pitiidyas, Cholas, Kalingas, &c.) did not materi- 
ally differ in physiognomy or personal appearance from the northern 
Hindus ; and that certain barbarous inhabitants of the jungles,, vdio 
arc barbarians still, were the only tribes that appeared to be dis- 
tinctively Mongolian. The Gondali of Ptolemy, who are classed among 
‘the Bitti,' and distinguished from ‘the Phyllitae’ (probably the 
Bhills), wore probably the Guilds, but it is not said whether or not 
they differed in appearance from the more cultivated Dravidians. 
Some writers, I think erroneously, speak of the ‘jet blackness’ of 
the Guilds ; and the Kajinahal people are said to he black. Notwith- 
standing this, according to the account of that accurate observer, Dr 
Buchanan Hamilton, the features of the MS,lcr3 or Rajmah^l hill 
people, do not es.seiitially differ from the Aryan type, “ Their lips arc 
full, but not at all like those of the Negro, Their faces are oval, not 
shaped like a lozenge as those of the Chinese are. Their eyes, instead 
of being hid in fat and placed obliquely like those of the Chinese, are 
exactly like those of Europeans.” We have seen that some of the Vind- 
hya Nisli4das are described in the Purdnas to be ‘ as black as crows 
but without debating the accuracy of the portrait of those primitive 
tribes, which the Puicfnas have drawn, and which seems to he con- 
firmed on the whole by tlie photographs in Colonel Dalton’s “ Ethno- 
logy of Bengal,” it will suffice for the present to remind the reader that 
those very Parana writers entertained so different an impression 
respecting the mass of the Dravidians of the south, that they fell into 
the opposite error of Aryanising them, and supposed the Kalingas, 
Pdndyas, Chdias, Keralas, and other Dravidians, to be descended from 
Aiyun princes of the Lunar line. 

It%a3 not until after the above was written that I became acquainted 
with Sir George Campbell’s “ Ethnology of India.” if is impression 
of the similarity in the physical type of the higher castes amongst the 
Southern Dravidians to that of the Aryans of nortKi^rn India is as 
strong as mine, whilst the reason for the similarity he assigns is dif- 
ferent. lie says (p. 15), “ I draw no wide ethnological line between 
the northern and southern countries of India, not recognising the 
separate Dra vidian classiiSication of the latter as properly ethnological. 
It seems to me that among all the Hindd tribes 1!he Aryan element now 
prevails, and that the presence, more or less, of the aboriginal element 
is only a question of degree. As a question of .degree I do not think 
that there is at any geographical parallel apy d.ecided .line. A change 
of language takes jlace where passing ' southward %e exchange the 
Maratta for Telugu and Canarese. But looking at the people, we see 
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110 radical change of feature or characteristics. It maj^ well be that 
although the people speaking a Dravidian language in the South may 
always by force of numbers have linguistically prevailed over each 
separate batch of immigrants, and so far annexed them; still by 
succo.ssive immigration, notwithstanding a Dravidian form of 'speecli, 
the Aryan blood has 'come in reality greatly to prevail. The mere fact 
that they are recognised as orthodox Hindus seems to imr.ly tiio 
northern origin of all the better castes in the South, and tliat is tlndr 
own account of their origin. I have no doubt the southern Iliu^bi.- 
may generally be classed as Aryans, and that the southern society I- in 
Its structure, its manners, and its laws and institutions, an Aryan 
society. After all, in their main characteristics the southern peoide 
are ..ly hke those of the Horth. ^mong some of the inferior triL 
of .0 .wathe remom. of the thick lips, the very black ski„, aod 
otter featares may st,Il be traced; but, colour perhaps e.cepted the 
aboriginal features are probably gradually wearing away ’^ He re 
garde the race that preceded the Aryans in the oocu'patio. ’of India ^ 
laving been a race of Negritoes. '■ I take as a great division of trTf« 

■ “ “^original tribes of the interior hills and jungL 

r^e tb b ^ ™ remnants of the 

race which ooenpied India before the Hindis. They are evidentlv the 

to a “r; mIT Ti.™"'' «'-i-llya-innlate themselves 

number. Professor HK!eXvierCrD™ip“T,*b‘^^^^^^ *" 
with those of Pflofessor do Onnfr. r ^ ethnology, tog^lher 

™th Sir Georg:"^“r„’ ""T 
referred to. ' “ tto®* of Dr Hogan already 

only athnoI„giAflTd„:X.t:r“"" "T'”'’ 

once between the small, black PnIeiy .s'of th 7 “n 1 

toge brown, and oomfaratively ' 

the fairness of some entire tribes of n ^ '' 

Madigasor ^Chucklers^-of the Tplnin ' ^ the 

of Mongolian features with a black TOmnr^^’ c^'i^i^iination 

Oraons of the Cgntral Provinces Tt p ^ ^ 

that any theory should perfectlv rii f cx])ected, Jiowever, 

/ ouid perfectly meet and explain all the peouliaritiel 
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observable amongst mixed races, especially -wliere tbeir mixture 
dates from prm-liistoric times. Notwithstanding the primu facie 
attractiveness of this theory, I am doubtful whether ethnology is 
entitled to settle the question, without any reference to the evidence 
furnished by Instory and philology. The historic and linguistic diffi- 
culties in tlm way of the acceptance of this theory seem to me to be 
very considerable. 

The better castes of Southern India — that is, those that have the 
entree of the temples and the members of which are regarded as “ ortho- 
dox Hindus ” — are too numerous to suit the hypothesis in question. 
Judging by the results of the census of the city of Madras, the higher 
Dravidian cartes (not including Brahmans) form at least four-fifths of 
the entire j)opnlation of Southern India, Small bodies of men be- 
longing to the Aryan or North Indian race might have migrated to 
the South, and amalgamated with Dravidian tribes, in the manner sup- 
posed by the theory under consideration, without any record of their 
migration surviving, except perhaps in the lighter complexion of their 
descendants. But it seems difficult to suppose that such an immense 
migration as the theory requires — whether all at once or in successive, 
waves — can have taken place, STihsequeutly to the composition of the 
Yedas, during the period covered by the epic poems and the Purinas, 
without leaving behind it some trace of itself, either in Sanskrit or in 
Dravidian literature, in coins or inscriptions, or at least in the northeru 
names and relationships of the principal castes. The account in the 
Maha-bhdruta of the marriage of Arjuua to a daughter of the king of 
the Pandyas may be regarded as a specimen of the notices we should' 
have expected everywhere to find. In this very roanner traces of 
the northern relationship of certain princely families in the South still 
survil^e. Those families not only call themselves Ksh'atriyas, but 
keep up their connection with the great ibijput families^of the north, 
by occasional intormarriages. A certain number of floating popular 
traditions, such as that such and such castes are desceiJded from such 
and such Solar or Lunar kings, are, I admit, in favour of the theory; 
hut such traditions have no place in the literature, and seem to me to 
be pretty nincli on a par with tlie tradition of tlie artificers of the 
South, to the effect that they are the descendants of.Vi^va-kanna, the 
architect of the universe. Castes that have reaily a northern origin, 
as the Brahmans and a few offshoots of the Eljputs, are always re- 
cognised as such by the caste names they retain. 

The theory in question seems irreconcilable also with the great prepon- 
derance of Dravidian over Sanskrit names of places in-^tolemy and the 
other Greek geographer. The only names of. Sanskrit origin they give 
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ns are tliose of the rirer Capo Comorin, the promontory Kory 

the city of Madura, and the town Erachme, together with tiie names of 
two of the Southern princes, Pandion ami Kerobotras, All the rest of 
the names, whether belonging to the coast or to the interior are nurelv 
Dravidian, from which it may fmrly be concluded that the great hulk of 
the populatioa was ewen then Draridian, not Aryan. The distinction 
drawn between the district of Ariaee and that of Damhicc flmiuiri ■el 
(see “Introduction,”) wonld seem also to show that the setliements of 
the two races were even then clearly defined. Bralimans had doubtless 
- established themselves in various places in the Grecian period an'l 
app^ontly their influence was extending, bnt there is no evidence’ that 
the bulk of the people m the South then consisted of Ary.an. or that 
they had already been Brahmanised. It is an important fiict,’ convef 
mg an inference in the same direction, that as late as tie seventh centun- 
hunmi-da-bhatta himself said to be a South Indian Brahman, and the 
first Indian scholar who clearly discerned a difference between Sanskrit 
and the Dravidian vernaculars, styled the Dravidas and Audi, as (the 
Tamd and lelugii people) “ MIechchas," meaning thereby rude abori 
gmal, non-Eraimanised tribes (sec “Introduction”! Tf “ 
buhl of the South Indians, iucllding the wh^Tf tl 
M been Aiyans m origin, equally with himself, and as orthodox 
Hindus as h,m_self_as probably they would have been if they Vad ' 
b en Aiyans-it is difBcidt to suppose that he would have nnde use 
of tlus contemptuous expression. 

The theory in question seems to me inconsistent with the insiemifi 
of everythin^ *elon°i„v to T ^ 

themselves tLyArymiM ever^lnrCfornd” t' 

on record of ail'aboriginal langna™ lioIdL ^ 
an Aryan occnp.ati„„.“ 1., Ste , aTw , TT' 
and Orissa, where the 00017 ^1! 
theoiy-thh is. whom Ir™ ° „I "'“i 
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that it has now become a debated poirit ''^J^aripeared 

survive in the structure or vocakLry VT 

colonists. It is held by many that it ischial,] • TTi ' 
that every wyr<f and fonn in the mnd ^ if not certain, 

India is Aryan. The aZi " ^vernaculars of Korthern , 

yan. The Aryan immigrants could not be expected to be ? 
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so numerous at any time in the >Soutli as they were in those parts of 
India which were nearest the first settlements of their race in the Pun- 
jab. It might therefore be argued that the languages of the Southern 
aborigines might be expected to hold their ground better than those 
of the aborigines of the North. This may freely be granted; and yet 
some kind of proportion between race and language ought to bo 
observable. If four-fifths of the population in the South are Aryans, 
four-lifths, at least, of the grammatical principles and words of the 
Southern languages ought to be Sanskritic. I say this result at least 
should follow; because all experience seems to show that a much 
smaller proportion of the Aryan race would suffice to exert a mncli 
larger degree of influence. It is not as if the people in the South 
conquered by the Aryans had been a highly civilised people, with a 
cultivated language and a literature of their own. The theory under 
consideration supposes them to have been in a condition similar to 
that in wffiich the aboriginal tribes and the lower castes remain still. 
It supposes, indeed, the Gonds, the Tudas, the Puleiyas, and similar 
tribes to be the truest, least changed representatives of the ancient 
Dravidians. Though, therefore, the Afghflns lost their language on 
their arrival in India, and 'aclopted the languages of the highly cultivated 
races they conquered — {Qycma capta ferum victorem cepit ) — it seems 
improbable that the Aryans, especially when supposed to arrive in such 
large numbers, would exchange their own language, as the hypq.thesi.'i 
supposes them to have done, for the languages of people who were 
greatly inferior to themselves in civilisation, and on whom they found 
it so easy to impose their own religion and civil polity. 

If we should supj)ose that the Aryan immigration to Southern India 
consisted, not of large masses of people, but of small isolated parties 
of aiTtmiturers, like that which is said to have colonised Ceylon ; if we 
should suppose that the immigrants consisted chiefly of^a few younger 
sons of Aryan princes, attended by small bodies of armed followers and a 
few Brahman priests — the result would probably he tha^ a certain num- 
ber of words connected with government, with religion, and with the 
higher learning, -would be introduced into the Dravidian languages, and 
that the literary life of these languages would then commence, or at least 
would then receive a new development, whilst the entire structure of 
their grammar and the bulk of their vocabulary wc«ild remain unchanged, 
'i’lie result -which I have .supposed would take place is in fact the very 
condition of things we actually see, and it may, therefore, I think, be 
concluded that it fairly represents the reality.' The only influence 
Sanskrit has exerted is seen in the enrichment of the*'Dravidian stock 
of wmrds; and the only itifliience exerted by Pfdkrits is seen in the 
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mode in wHcIi a certain number of those words arc pronounced. The 
position the speech of the Aryans would naturally have acquired in 
Southern India, if the whole, or even if a considerable portion, of the 
higher castes had been Aryan in origin, may be ilmstrated by what has 
actually taken place in the neighbouring island of Ceylon. 'Whether we 
accept the story of Vijaya as historically true or not, it cannot be doubted 
that several centuries before the Christian era Ceylon wuis conquered 
by a small party of Aryan adventurers, probably from Magadha. Tlio 
previous inhabitants of the islai;d were a rude race, represented now 
only by the “ Weddahs,” and probably allied to, if not ificntical witli, 
the primitive Dravidians. And what was the result '? The re.5ult was 
that the Aryan speech — the P^li-Prakrit — became supreme, and that the 
sj)eech of the aborigines disappeared, leaving only a very few traces 
behind. Even the language spoken by the Veddahs has been found 
to be substantially Aryan. The fact that the name the Aryans gave 
to Ceylon (Tamraparnl) was identical with the name of the principal 
river south of the IC^veri on the opposite coast of the rnainlaud, -would 
seem to show tliat the party led by Vijaya was an offshoot from a 
similar party that had established itself at an earlier period on the 
banks of the Tamraparni, probably at Kolkei, the first seat, according 
to tradition, of the rule of the PAndya princes. If so,- however, look- 
ing at the insignificance of the position occupied on the mainland by 
the speech of the Aryans, compared with the importance of the position 
occupied by it in Ceylon, the proportion of Aryans to Dravidians on 
the mainland must have been very much smaller than in the island, 
and is therefore very difficult to reconcile w-ith the hypothesis that the 
great bulk of the inhabitants of Southern India are Aryans by origin, 
not Dravidians, 

On the whole, therefore, I am unable as yet to commit myself to -^iie ac- 
ceptance of tlni-Iiypothesis in question, though I confess myself unable to 
set up in its room a hypothesis .that will cover the whole ethnological 
field with such sfjrparent ease. Further research seems to be required ; and 
a careful comparison of the phj^sical t3q3c of the lower castes in Southern 
India with that of the rude, aboriginal tribes of the Central Provinces, 
seems to be specially desirable. The second volume of Dr Muir’s “ San- 
skrit tests ” (new edition) contains much information, from North 
Indian sources, respedfcing the Aryan immigration to the South. Tlia 
conclusions at which he has arrived have thus been sumiuarisou , “The 
evidence lie has adduced all tends to sliow that the Aryans gradually 
made their way downwuards^ from the Nortli, but that the force of their 
iucursive wave weakened as it passed the Vindhya mountains, and 
failed to make any serious imjiression beyond the limits of Malia- 
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r'lslilKi. ; Icaviug tlie Dravidian tongues of tlie peninsula as monuments 
to record wliat nianner of people had dwelt in that land in previous 
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Eeligious usages are sometimes found to throw light on the origin 
or relationship of races. Similarity in the religious ideas and practices 
of any two primitive tribes strengthens any evidence of their relation- 
ship that may be furnished by similarity of language. Let us see 
whether any light can be thrown on the question of the relationship of 
the Dravidians by an inquiry into their religions usages, A priori, 
this inquiry seems likely to lead to some result, inasmuch as the 
religjon.s of the ancient Indo-European nations and the old Scythian 
religions of Upper Asia present many essential points of difference. 
In the earliest times we find amongst the nations of the ludo-Europeau 
family the txniversal prevalence of certain tenets and usages, which 
each of those nations appears to have inherited from the common pro- 
genitors of the race. Their objects of worship were either the suii, 
the sky, water, fire, and otlior elements of nature personilied, or a 
Pantheon of heroes and heroines ; and one of the most characteristic 
of their religious usages was the uiaintenauce of a distinct order of 
priests, generally hereditary, who were venerated as the depositaries 
of ancient traditions and spiritual 2>t)wer. In whatever race these 
religious peculiaritie,s appear to have prevailed, we shall probably find 
on inqtury that there are reasons for attributing to thi# race an Indo- 
European origin or relationship : and in like manner a family likeness 
(eKceediiigly dissimilar from tho particulars now mentioned) will be 
found to cliaractense the religious practices of the nations and peoples 
of the Scythian group. 

In endeavouring to ascertain the characteristics of the primitive 
Dravidian religion, we are met by a. serious but not insurmountable 
difficulty. The Brahmans, by whom the Aryan eiyilisation was grafted 
on the old Dravidian stock, laboured assiduously, if .not to extirpate 
the old Dravidian religion, yet at least- to establish their own in its 
room as a religion of paramount obligation j, and they are generally 
supposed to have succeeded in accomplishing this'.oljject. iSTotwith- 
standing tiioir success, howmver, it is still possible - in . some degree to 
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discnrainate between the practices introduced by the Brahmans 
the older religion of the Dravidian people. If, for instance, any ns 
are found to prevail extensively in Southern India, and especi 
amongst the ruder and less Aryanised tribes, which are derived noi 
from the Vedas nor from the Pui-anas, neither from Buddhism 
from Jainism, such usages may bo concluded to be relics of the relic 
system of the Dravidian aborigines. Many such usages do aern 
exist. Several religious systems widely differing from the Brahman 
arc discoverable amongst the Dravidian nations, and are esj)eVii 
prevalent amongst the rude inhabitants of the jungles. Tlence^ ’ we* 
not quite destitute of the means of comparing the characteristics 
the ancient Dravidian religion prior to the introduction of Brahmani 
(or what is commonly called Hinduism), with the religious usages f 
prevailed amongst the High Asian races 
The system which prevails in the fc 
throughout the Dravidian territories, : 
peninsula amongst the lower classes and 
and which appears to have been still more wi 
period, is a system of demonolatry, or the w 
means of bloody sacrifice,? and frantic dances, 
have been introduced from the Tamil 
now mixed up with Buddhism. On 
of demonolatry and sorcery with Shamani.sm* 
prevails amongst the Ugriau races of Siberia 
.south-western frontier of China, 

Buddhism of the Mongol.- 
gion of the whole Tatar 
were disseminated amonf'-; 


3rests and mountain fastnesses 
and also in the south of the 
a portion of the middle classes, 
adely prevalent at an early 
-vorship of evil spirits by 
is. This system seems to 
. country into Ceylon, where it is 
comparing this Dravidian system 
le .superstition which 
and the hill-tribes on the 
till mixed up with the 
seems to have been the old reii- 
Buddhism and Muhammedanism 
cannot avoid the conclusion that 
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1. ihe fciliainanites are destitute of a regular priesthood. Ordinarily 
tlu^ father of the family is the priest and magician ; but the office may 
be undertaken by any one who pleases, and at any time laid aside. 
Precisely similar is the practice existing amongst the rude tribes of 
Southern India. Ordinarily it is the head of the family, or the liead- 
luati of tlie hamlet or community, who performs the priestly office 
but any ^vor5hippGr, male or female, who feels so disposed, may volun- 
teer to officiate, and becomes for the time being the representative and 
interpreter of the demon. 

2. The Shamanites acknowledge the existence of a supreme God, 
but they do not offer him any worship, believing that he is too good 
to do them any harm. The same acknowledgment of God's existence 
and the siime neglect of his worship characterise the religion of the 
Dravidian deraonolaters. 

3. Neither amongst the Shamanites, nor amongst the primitive, im- 
Prahmanised demonolaters of India is there any trace of belief in the 
metempsychosis. 

4. The objects of Shamanite worship are not gods or heroes, but 
demons, which are supposed to be cruel, revengeful, and capricious, 
and are worshipped by bloody sacrifices and wild dances. The officiat- 
ing magician or priest e.xcites himself to frenzy, and then pretends, or 
suppo.ses himself, to be possessed by the demon to which worship is 
being offered; and whilst in this state he communicates, to those 
who consult him, the information he has received. The demonolatry 


publifilied by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. I think I proTcd 
in that work that the demonolatry of the ShS.nfi,rs, and other primitive tribes 
of Southern India, did not originate with the Brahmans, or in any local develop - 
menbiof the religion of the Brahmans ; hut that, on the contrary, the element 
of demonology whiclx is contained in the Puranic system was borrowed from this 
old Dr.avidiaii Euperstition. The Buddhists of Coylon seem #5 have borrowed 
their demonolatry from the Dravidians of the old Pandya kingdom ; if so, it 
cannot be unreasonable to .suppose tliat it from the same^or a similar source 
that the Brahmans borrowed the demoniacal element contained in their religion, 
ft appears to me tliat an element of demonism, ready to receive further develop- 
ment, may be traced even in the Aitareya BrS-hmana of the Rig-veda, in connec- 
tion with the character attributed, and the worship offered, to lludra, afterwards 
identified with Siva. I apprehend that we have a mythical record of the adop- 
tion of the aboriginal demorioiatry into the Bvahmanic8,i system, and of the object 
in view in this alliance, in the Puranic story of the sacrifice of Daksha, Accord- 
ing to that story, Siva* (be., fiaiva Brahmanism) found himself unable to subdue 
the old elementary divinities, and to secure to himself the exclusive homage at 
which he ainted, till he called in the aid of the demons (the demonolatry of the 
aijorigines), and put himself at their head in theP person of h^ (pro-re-nains) son, 
Vira-bhadra ; a demigod whose wife, emanation, or representative, Bhadra-kMi, 
is regarded by the Shdn&rs as their patroness and mother. , 
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practised in India by the more primitive Dravidian tribes is not onlv 
similar ^to this, but the same. Every word used in the foregoiiuf 
description of the Shamanite worsliip would apply ecpi;illy ivell to the 
Dravidmn demonolatry ; and in depicting the cGremonics of the one 
race we depict those of the other also. 

Compare the Mowing accounts of the demonolatrous rites of the 
Shamamtcs of Siberia aud those of the demonolaters of India. The 
description of the Shamanite worship is formed from a series of arraiumd 
quotations from the descriptions which various Russian travellers and 
ecclesiastics have given of the superstitions of the Ostiaks, the Samoi- 
edes, the Siberian Turks, and other pagan inhabitants of .hTorthern 
Asia, to which are added some extracts from Marco Polo, and Colonel 
^ nie s notes thereon. The account of the Dravidian superstitions i. 
raamly taken from my paper on “the Tinnevdly Shanilrs,” a paper 
which was written before I was aware of the identity of the demono- 
iatry of Siberia with that of Southern India. 

Shamanite Demonolateohs Rites. — “ When the Shaman, ' or 
magician, perfomis his superstitious rites, he puts on a garment 
trimmed with bits of iron, rattles, and bells; he cries horribly, beats 
a sort of drum, agitates himself, and shakes the metallic appendages 
of robe ; and at the same time the bystanders increase the din by 
stuking with their fists upon iron kettles. When the Shaman, by his 
lorrible contortions and yells, by cutting himself with knives, whirling 
r assuming the appearance of something 

prete natura and portentous, the assembled multitude are impressed 

toL fa ““ -oooTdhgfy ,vitu wonder and 

ourL “ ^ f ™ l<™S«rnK,U 

Marco Polo, cj,ea]dng of some rode tribes of Central Asia soutlra-n-d 
been speaking of, to rrit, 0^ja“ vLhaT anrY^bi' tbere fa” 

tells what ails Mm and then tb. ™ 

on their instrnme’nts, sinlT^Td 

dance to such a Tfitch that at l° ancing, ami the conjurer.^ 

lifeless, like a dead man. ■ And th 6^10^ d " 'T 

, -ana then the devil entereth into his body. 



And when Ins comrades see liim in tliis plight they begin to put ques- 
tions to him about the sick man’s ailment. And he will reply, < Such 
or such a spirit hath been meddling with the man, for that he liath 
angered tiie spirit and done it some despite.’ Then they say, ‘ We pray 
tliee to pardon him, and to take of his blood or of his goods what thou 
wilt, ill consideration of thus restoring him to health.’ And when they 
have so prayed, tlie malignant spirit that is in the body of the pros- 
trate man v;ill (mayhap) answer, ‘ The sick man hath also done great 
despite unto suck another spirit, and that one is so ill-disposed that it 
will not pardon him on any account;’ — this at least is the answer they 
got if the patient be like to die. But if he is to get better, the answer 
will bo that tliey are to bring two sheep, or may be three, and to brew 
ten or twelve jars of drink, very costly, and abundantly spiced. More- 
over, it will be announced that the sheep must be all black-faced, or of 
some other particular colour as it may happen; and then all those 
things are to be offered in sacrifice to such and such a spirit whose 
name is given. And they are to bring so many conjurers, and so many 
ladies, .and the business is to be done with a great singing of laud.si, 
and "with many lights and store of good perfumes. That is the sort of 
answer they get if the patient is to get well. And then the kinsfolk 
of the sick man go and procure all that has been commanded, and do 
a,s has been bidden, and the conjurer who had uttered .all that gets on 
his leg.s again. 

“ So they fetch the sheep of the colour prescribed, and slaughter 
them, and sprinkle the blood over such places as have been enjoined, 
in honour and propitiation of the spirit. And the conjurers come, and 
the ladies, in the number that w'as ordered, and when all are assembled 
and everything is re.ady, they begin to dance and play .and sing in honour 
of the .‘Spirit. And they take flesh-broth, and drink, and ligu-aloes, and 
a great num1,)ev of lights, and go about hither and tjjither, scattering 
the broth and the drink and the meat also. And when they have 
dune this for a wltile, again sh.all ohe of the conjurers fall flat and 
wallow there, foaming .at the mouth, and then the others will ask if he 
have yet pardoned tlio sick man? And sometimes he shall answer 
yes! and sometimes he shall answer no 1 And if. the answer be no, 
they slmlL be told that something or other has to .be done all over 
again, and then he shall be pardoned ; so this*»i]^oy do. And when all 
that the spirit has commanded has been, done with great ceremony, 
then it will be announced that- the man is pardoned and shall be 
speedily cured. So when they at length receive such a reply, they 
.announce th.at it is all made up with, the*'’ spirit, an<i that he is propi- 
tiated, and they fall to eating and drinking iwith great joy and mirth, 
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and lie who had been lying lifeless on the ground gets up and takes his 
share. So when they have all eaten and drunken, every niaii dc^jarts 

home. And presently the sick man gets sound and well.” 

The following are Colonel Yule^s notes on the above 
Kote 7.— Compare Mr Hodgson’s account of the sub-Himalayan 
Eodos and Dhimals : « All diseases are ascribed to supernatural agency. 
Ihe sick man is supposed to be possessed by one of the deities, who 
racks him with pain as a punishment for impiety or neglect of the crod 
in question. Hence not the mediciner, but the exorcist, is summoned 
to the sick man’s aid.”— (./. A, B., xviii. 728.) 

Hote 8.— Mr Hodgson again— ‘‘ Libations of fermented liquor alwav.s 
accompany sacrifice— because, to confess the whole truth, sacrifice and 
feast are commutable words, and feasts need to be crowned with 

copious potations.”— 

■ “ The god in question is asked what sacrifice 

requires? a buffalo, a hog, a fowl, or a duck, to spare the sufferer? 

iliustrate the topic, I will not try the 
patience of my readers by describing all that vast variety of black vim 
wis and ivhite, of red victims and blue, which each particular deity is 
alleged to prefer."— and p. 732.) ^ 

trite among tl.e 

te Th! ' “iiou- 

aues. The conjurers are there called Mumos. 

"Marco’s account of the exorcism of evH spirits in cases of obstinate 

Mouhot sys of the wild people of Cambodia called Sticns • “ Wl.n, 
a stL 1 falle down ae if in 

s-cT 
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red nations of JTortli and Soutli America. Hinduism lias assimilated 
tliese prior saporstitions of th§ sons of Tur,” as Mr Hodgson calls 
them, in tlie form of Tantrika mysteries, whilst in the wild performance 
of the dancing dervishes at Constantinople we see perhaps again the 
infection of Turanian blood breaking out from the very heart of 
l\[us5nlniau orthodoxy. 

“ ])r Caldwell lias given a striking account of the practice of devil- 
dancing among the Shanars of Tinnevelly, which forms a perfect 
jiarailel in modern language to our traveller’s description of a scene of 
which he also had manifestly been an eye-witness.” 

Thus far Colonel Yule. I now adduce the passage from my own 
paper, of which Colonel Yule quoted the principal portion, 

fSiiANAii DkmonolatboIjS Eites. — “ When it is determined to offer a 
sacrifice to a devil, a person is specially appointed to act the part of 
priest ; for devil-worship is not, like the worship of the deities, appro- 
priated to a particular order of men, but may be performed by any on© 
who chooses. The ofiiciating priest is styled a devil-dancer. Usually 
the head man, or one of the principal men of the village officiates ; but 
sometimes the duty is voluntarily undertaken by some devotee, male 
or female, ■who wishes to gain notoriety, or in whom the sight of the 
jjreparutions has awakened a sudden zeal. The officiating priest is 
dressed up for the occasion in the vestments and ornaments appro- 
priated to the particular devil that is worshipped. The object in view 
ill donning the demon’s insignia is doubtless to strike terror into the 
imagination of the beholders ; but the party-coloured dress and gro- 
tesque ornaments, the cap and trident and jingling bells, of the 
performer, bear so close a resemblance to the usual adjuncts of a 
pafitominie that an European would find it difficult to look grave. 
The musical instruments, or rather the instruments q| noise, which are 
chiefly used in the devil-dance are the drum and the horn ; with occa- 
.sionalJy the addition of a clarionef when the parties can afford it. 
Tiut the favourite instrument, because the noisiest, is that which is 
caiied the liow. A scries of hells of various sizes is fastened to the 
frame of a gigantic bow, the strings are tightened so as to emit a 
musical note when struck, and the bow rests on a large empty brazen 
}H)t. The instrument is played on by a pldSStrum, and several musi- 
cians join in the performance. One strikes the strings of the bow 
■with tiic jilectrum, another produces .the, bass by strildng the brazen 
pot with his hand, and a third beats tinm and improves the harmony 
by a pair of cymbals. When the preparations ar^completed, and the 
devil- dance is about to commence, the music is at first comparatively 
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slow, and the dancer seems impassive and sulk 
still or moves about in gloomy silenge. C ’ 
comes quicker and louder, his excitement begi; 
to help him to work himself x-- 
draughts, cuts and lacerates his hesh till 
self with a huge whip, presses a burning i 
blood which flows from his own wounds 
sacrifice, puttini 

Then, as if he had acquired nexv life, he be< 
bells, and dance xvith a quick, but wi’ ’ 
i'fflatus descends. There is no mistaking th; 
leaps. He snorts, he stares, he gyrates. ' 
bodily possession of biux ^ t 
and of motion, both are under the demon’ 

consciousness is in abeyance. The bystanders signalise the 

raising a long shout attended with 
devil-dancer is now worshipped 


assive and siillen, and either he stands 
■ silenge. Gradually, as the music be- 
gins to rise. Sometime.s 
up into a frenzy he uses medicated 
. the blood flows, lashes him- 
torch to his breast, drinks the 
3, or drinks the blood of the 
the throat of the decapitated goat to his mouth. 

, -- ~.3gins to brandish his staff of 
did, unsteady step. Suddenly the 
•are, or those frantic 
The demon has now taken 
and though he^etains the power of utterance 
ds control, and his separate 
event by 

a peculiar vibratory noise. The 
as a present deity; and every by- 
m respecting his disease, his wants, the welfare of 
3, and the offerings which are to be made for the 
his wishes. As the devil-dancer acts to admiration 
tc, It requires som.e experience to enable a person to 
us or unmeaning replies, his muttered voice, and 
but the wishes of the parties who consult him help 
srpret; his meaning.’’ 

prevails in the hilly districts of Mysore, as appears 
he dmon-worahip practised in the JUnSd district 
e Indian Antiquarij for September 1872, by Mr 
. There also the priest works him- 

Mg on frenzy, and whatever he nuiy utter in tiat 
eel to be a supernatural revelation.” 
ordinary outburst of demoniacal frenzy take.s place 
airkus, or Mfulsis, a people of Obfltia Hagpilr in 
- TO K-i of one of tbeir divinities. These petu.le 

■rr “• r ■ “ ss- 

f the performers ma„i&*pUtirbVt« ™ 

.voluntary spasmodic action of the mnsclcs. Ihc ateta 
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appears cnntagious, and old women and otliers who have not been 
danoitig become influenced by it in a manner that is horrible to con- 
template. Captain Samiiells, who frequently witnessed the incanta- 
tion, is coiifldGut that no deception whatever is practised. The 
fiflection, saj^s Captain Samuells, comes on like a fit of ague, lasting 
somotimes for a quarter of an hour, the patient or possessed person 
^vrithing and trembling with intense violence, especially at tlio corn- 
men coment of the paroxysm. Then he is seen to spring from the 
ground into the air, and a succession of leaps follows, all executed as if 
he were shot at by some unseen agency. During this stage of the 
seizure he is supposed to be quite unconscious, and rolls into the fire, 
if there be one, or under the feet of the dancers, without sustaining 
injury from the heat or pressure. This lasts for a few minutes only, 
and is followed by the spasmodic stage. With hands and knees on 
the ground, and hair loosened, the body is convulsed, and the head 
shakes violently, whilst from the mouth issues a hissing or gurgling 
noise. The patient next evincing an inclination to stand on his legs, 
the bystanders assist him, and place a stick in his hand, with the aid 
of\’hich he hops about, the spasmodic action of the body still con- 
tinuing, and the head performing by jerks a violently fatiguing circular 
movement. This may go on for hours, though Captain Samuells says 
that no one in his senses could continue such exertion for many 
minutes. When the Saiga is appealed to, to cast out the spirit, he 
mu.st first ascertain whether it is GansA,m himself, or one of his fami- 
liars, that has possessed the victim. If it be the great Gansdm, the 
Baiga implores him to desist, meanw'hile gently anointing the victim 
with butter ; and if the treatment is successful, the patient gradually 
and naturally subsides into a state of repose from which he rises into 
coi'^scionsness, and restored to his normal state, feels no fatigue or 
other ill-effects from the attack. This is certainly tlj^e most thorough 
form of demon-worship with which we have met, and one that must 
appear to its votaries to testify to its\)wn reality each* time it is resorted 
to.” — (Colonel Dalton’s ‘^Ethnology of Bengal,” p, 232.) 

It seems to me unnecessary to say anything more in proof of the 
.substantial identity of the demonolatry of Central and Southern India 
with the Shamanism of Central and BTorthern Asia. It may be alleged 
that similarity in mental characteristics and social circumstances alone 
might gh'e rise to this similarity in religions ideas and practice.?, and 
I admit thirs to be possible, nay probaWe, but it- seems to me more 
probable still that both the superstitions which have now been de- 
scribed have sprung from a common origin and i. .may add that the 
conformity which has been traced between the old religion of the Dra- 
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wdians aud that wliioi was once the religion of almost all the ScytM- 
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European race. Our ignorance of tlie history of the Tucks, and of 
the circunistancos which compelled them to take refuge in the ISkilgherry 
hills, renders it difficult, if not impossible, to determine whether their 
i-eligion sprang from the same origin as the Dravidhiu demcmolatiy, 
whctlier it is to be placed to the account of their early association -with 
some Indo-Europeati race, or whether it was a spontaneous develop- 
ment of the Tucla mind. 

The religion of the Tudas has sometimes been called Druidical, 
Celto-Druidical, or identical with the religion of the ancient Celts ; 
but, with the exception of the performance of some of their rites in 
tlie deep gloom of sacred groves, — a practice which was not peculiar 
to the Celts alone, but which prevailed amongst various ancient 
nation.s, — it doe.s not appear that there is anytliing distinctively or 
certainly Druidical in the existing system of the Tudas. 

Since the appearance of the above remarks in the first edition of this 
work, much progress has been made in the study of the religion and 
usages of the Tudas, through the researches of Colonel Marshall, and 
especially those of the Eev. F. Metz. Most of the information respect- 
ing the Tudas acquired by Mr Metz during a long life of missionary 
labour amongst the hill tribes of the NeilgherrieSj^will be found in 
Colonel Marshall’s book. It is now known that the Tudas have a 
priestly family or clan ; that the bell-god they venerate so highly is a 
memorial of the bell worn by a succession of sacred cows; that the men 
of the tribe eat flesh once a year in a dense forest; and, in particular, 
that the cows that are slaughtered at and after a funeral, are not ‘ saeri- 
flce.s to .secure the peace of the dead,’ but are a provision made to supply 
the spirit of the deceased with milk (the chief food of this pastoral 
race) in the other world. Colonel Marshall, after describing the rites 
of The Tildas in detail, thus comments on the items of information he 
has furnished in chap. xxii. xip, 186 — 189: “What,iiwe have seen in 
Tilda rite.s and ceremonies is little else than the arrangements which a 
pastoral and communistic people have made for the provision and care 
of an article of food, doubtless at one time essential, not merely for 
due sustenance, but to their very existence in the land. These customs 
having through the course of ages so mellowed as to have acquired all 
the efil-ct and iiiflueuco of sanctity, wo find ourselves now in the inte- 
rc.sting po.sition of actual witnesses to the greffrth of the earliest germs 
of religious belief and observance, as they develop in the mind of 
primitive man from the material nucleus -whence they originated. 

IVe n-oto that the stage when the cow, the milk-giver and support 
on which the people have depended almost from' afl time, has grown, 
from an object of the greatest solicitude, to become, one of deep rever- 
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ence and (so far as tliey liave yefc learnt to express tliemsolves) of 
worsliip. The flesh is not eaten. Its milk is almost sacred. Tlie 
chattels of early herds (the cow-bell in particular) hare matured into 
gods, and dairies bear the conception of temples. "We find that 
common milkmen have, by virtue of the sacred nature of such oince, 
advanced in popular estimation until they are viewed in the aspect of 
priests. The high priest, from being a servant of certain gods, has 
become confused with godhead itself. A family, styling itself ‘ sous 
of tho gods,’ has developed (though without arrogatiou to caste pre- 
tensions) into a Levitical clan, inheritors of the highest priestly oflice ; 
it.s males being prepared and chastened thereto in sacred groves, by 
the use of a plant set apart for the purpose, and by abstinence from 
sensual pleasures ; the females of the entire tribe being not only ex- 
cluded from participation in such duties, but debarred approach to all 
holy precincts. They acknowledge the existence of gods, perhaps even 
of a Supreme God (Usuru Sw&mi), but their ideas on the subject are 
quite undeveloped. I think I trace in them a partiality to the regard 
of light — apart from fire — as, excellence, the manifestation of deity. 

.... I submit this suggestion as one having a i)os.sible value in 
determining the ethnic affinities of the Tuda race, and as pointing to 
an interesting stage in Turanian progress, — that whence various creeds 
have sprung and ramified. The Tuda religion has not the slightest 
sympathy with idolatry, nor does it pay attention to natural objects, 
as trees or rivers; to birds, beasts, or reptiles; nor to the elements. 
jSTo offerings to a god, whether of flesh (human or animal) or fruit of 
the soil, are made ; no human victims, and no self-torture. It is not 
that they have risen above such prejudices ; they seem to me rather 
not to have attained the stage when religious observances commence. 
Circumcision is not performed. The niemory of forefathers is piously 
regarded, but tli^ feeling has not expanded through veneration into 
any form of hero-worship. They believe in transmigration, hut whether 
of soul or body, probably few have formed any distinct ideas. [They 
dispo.se of their dead by cremation.] The funeral service .seems to 
favour the idea that the transition of the soul is the dogma whudi, 
though unexpressed, lies like an instinct in their minds ; coupled witli 
tlio idea that the soul is a living solid— a real duplicate Tuda requiring'- 
food. [They generally«?ibstain from the eating of flesh, but] the 
practice certainly forms at present no part of their religious observance. 
I would place the state of their belief in witchcraft and tJie work ui 
demons and other unseen agencies somewhat on a parallel with tliat 
of their knowledge«of divine work. Neither one nor tJie other troubles 
them mucL . Though they do, to a certain extent, practise demon- 
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olatry, llicy do not do so with the enthusiasm of other primitive races 
of South India. Indeed I had not one opportunity of witnessing feats 
of exorcism. 


'•I incline to tlm belief that in any matters of religion beyond what 
I have described, they have been influenced through the proximity of 
cogiKite raoc-.s, vrho tliemselves, again, have at different periods been 
Variou.sly Jlinduised or inoculated with the strange customs of other 
tribes in India, cognate or otherwise. Thus, through the Aryans, the 
Tiuia sense of adoration has been educated; more gods have been 
introduced tlian he knows what to do with; and his natural love of 
relics has been intensified and improved. Prom being at first memorials 
of cattle henhs, tlic relics have grown to bo venerated as souvenirs of 
ance.stors. On the other hand, the mildness and contontedness of the 
tribe have (so I think) led them to drop or to avoid much of the 
demonolatrous liabit of other members of that Dravidian race to which 
they belong. Certainly any superior ideas ; any notions of the soul, 
or of sin, and all forms of invocation in prayer, small as even collec- 
tively they may appear to be, bear the appearance of their having come 
to them througii the instrumentality of the Aryans ; partly, no doubt, 
from Brahmanical sources : in part, perhaps, in course of some veiy 
early contiguity, antecedent to the migration of either race, from a 
common cradle-land, into India.” 

The supposition of the Druidical character of the Tuda religion arose 
in part from the error of attributing to the Tudas various remains 
which were peculiar to an earlier and apparently extinct race. Those 
remains con^^ist of cairns or barrows, cromlechs, kist-vaens, and circles 
of upright, loose stones, which are nearly identical in form with those 
tluit are found in Europe in the ancient seats of the Celts : and what- 
ever mystery may hang over the origin of those rernaia.s, and over the 
race of which they are the only surviving relics, tlierg seems no reason 
f(»r hesitating to style them Druidical. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that the term ‘Druidical’ is used not scientificft,liy, but only in a 
vague general sense, like that in which the word ‘ ^Scythian ’ is used. 
In the cairns or barrows referred to, vases, cinerary urns, and other 
ve-s-sels of glazed pottery are often found, which sometimes contain 
human bones, more or less charred, and mixed with ashes, sometimes 
a little animal charcoal alone. Most of theiSS vessels have a peculiar 
glaze * of a rich rod colour, with a zig-zag ornamentation : some have 


* Dr Hunter, of the Madras School of Art, an eminenfauthority on these matters, 
explains that ^is is not what is tuchnjcally c»lled a glaze, but a peculiar, skil- 
fully executed polish. See Indian Aniigwrtf^ l^'lZ, in a ’^aper by the Rev. Mr 

Phillips, ■ ' ’ 
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a black glaze. Brass and iron implements of agriculture and of war 
have often been discovered in them : in several instances a bell has 
been found, as in some of the Celtic barrows in England ; and occa- 
sionally gold ornaments have come to light. Though these remains 
seem to be undoubtedly Druidical in character, it does not follow tliat 
they belong to a period of very high antiquity. On the contrary, they 
can set up no claim to an antiquity equal to that of many Druidical 
remains found in Europe. 

The rich glaze of the pottery; the eleganco of the shape of .some 
of the vessels (compared with the rude cinerary urns discovered in the 
British barrows) ; the presence of implements of iron ; the representa- 
tions of 2uocessions with musical instruments and led horses, which are 
rudely sculptured on the sides of some of the cromlechs ; the presence 
of gold ornaments ; — all these circumstances denote a superior civilisa- 
tion to that of the primitive Celts, and therefore probably a much later 
origin of the relics. If it he true, as it is confidently asserted (though 
I have been unable to ascertain the truth of the statement), that a 
Roman aureus was discovered in one of the barrow.?, the race by which 
those Druidical rites were practised must have survived for several 
centuries after the Christian era, if not down to a comparatively late 
. time. 

At first it was supposed that cairns and other so-called Druidical 
remains were discoverable only on the Is eilgherry hills ; and hence it 
was natural that these remains should at first he attributed to the 
Tudas, the supposed aborigines of the Neilgherries, who are as peculiar 
in their customs as in their language. On further research it w-as 
found that the people to whom those remzdns belonged had practised 
agriculture; whereas the Tudas were ignorant of agriculture, and 
appeared to have always lived a pastoral, wandering life. It<^wa,s 
subsequently di.'icovered that the Tudas neither claimed the cairns and 
cromlechs as belonging to themselves or their ancestors, nor regarded 
them with reverence ; that thefr rites of sepulture were altogetlier 
different from those of the ancient peojile who u.sed those cairns ; and 
that they ascribed them to a people still more ancient than themselves, 
by whom they asserted that the plateau of the IsTeilgherrics wais in- 
habited prior to their arrival. Sometimes they designated the cairns as 
burial places of the KujfSbas or Kurumbas, a race of nomad ahe2)herd.s 
who once overspread a considerable part of the Tamil country (qjossildy 
the Diomadic Sdrm" of Ptolemy), and of whom a few scattered relics 
still inhabit the slopes of the E'eilgherries. It apimared, however, 
that similar cairri or barrows, containing a great variety of similar 
remains, bat of a more advanced order and in a better condition, 
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existed in immense numbers on the Ina-mala 'hills,— a range of hills 
on the south side of the great Goimbatoor gap, which forms the com- 
mcmceinent and the northern face of the Southern Ghauts ; and further 
nivostigation proved their existence, not only in mountain ranges, but 
in almost every part of the Dekhan and Peninsular India, from Hag- 
pore to liuiiivellj', and also in various distracts in the presidency of 
Loiubay. &iinilar remains are found also in Circassia and Russia; 
and circles of stones surrounding ancient graves are found both on the 
.Southern Arabian coast and in the Somali country in Africa. 

I’his discovery has had the eJBfect of disconnecting the cairns and 
other .so-called Druidical remains of the Neilgherries from the Tudas, 
almost as erjinpletely as from any other Dravidian race or tribe that 
noAv exists ; and the question of tlie origin of the relics which have 
been di.scovered in .such nuiubera not only in the Neilgherries, but in 
many other parts of India, and in the plains as well as on the moun- 
tains, and also the ulterior question of the relationship and history of 
tlie people of whom these relics are the only monuments that remain, 
have now become problems of a more general and of a deeply interest- 
ing character. Captain IMeadows Taylor has discovered and examined 
a large number of these remains at Rajan Koloor, in .Sorapoor, and also 
at Siwarji, near Ferozabad, on the Bhiraa; and has devoted much 
uttentifui to the comparison of them with similar remains found in 
Fnglaiid. He calls them " Scytho-Ccltic,’ or ‘ .Scytho-Druidical/ 

More is now known about the cairns of the Neilgherries than was 
known when the above remarks first appeared. The late Mr Rreeks, 
of the Sladras Civil Service, devoted much time and Icabour to the 
tjxamination of those remains, in which he was much assisted by Mr 
Aletz. Mr Breeks was understood to have a book on the subject 
nearly ready for publication at tire time of his death. That book has 
not yet appeared, but I am indebted to private coi«numications from 
j\ir Metz for the following items of information. There are no less 
tlian six different kinds of cairns and cromlechs on the Neilgherries^ 
of which only one kind, that called azdmms, small stone circles, can 
be attributed to the ancient Tudas. The Tudas make use of those 
circles up to the present day as places for the burning of their dead. 

( )f the structures generally called cromlechs^ one kind is called BXra~ 
kall% (Can. ‘ hero-stones ’). These appear to*be sculptured memorials 
of great men, and some of them are evidently modern. Memorials 
of a similar nature are still erected by the .Kurumhaa, one of the 
Neilgherry tribes. Another kind was erected, he says, bydhe Badagas, 
the most numerous of the Neilgherry tribes, after t^eir arrival from the 
Cauarese country several centuries agh. The kist-vaens, Mr Metz says, 
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are callocl Moriara nicaie, the house of the Murias or Maurias, whom 
he identifies mth Usheck Tatars, or the Maurya race. 

It is in these Idst-vaens that the pottery with the rich red glaze is 
found, and many of the clay figuro.s found in them are represented 
with a high Tatar head-dress. These remains are not claimed by any 
(»i‘ the races now existing on the hills, and seem to be of considerable 
auticiiuty. One of the cairns of this de.scription oi»encd by :Mr P. reeks 
had an immense tree growing out of it and over it, which was supposed 

to be at least eight hundred years old. 

The ISTeilgherry cairns and the cairns of a .similar nature found else- 
where in India have often been styled Druidical remains. Whether 
they are properly called Druidical or not, they arc not on thi.s account 
nece,ssari]y Celtic, for the practice of rites of what is called a Druidical 
character and tlie luse of cairns and barrows were not confined to the 
Celts, but appear to have prevailed also amongst the Firms, the 
Enraskians, and the other Scythians by whom Europe wvas inhabited 
prior (?) to the arrival of the Celtic race ; and traces of the .same 
system of religion and sepulture have been discovered in variou.s parts 
of northern and. Central Asia. The other term, SScytho-Druidical,’ 
seems an unobjectionable one. 

It is a remarkable illustration of the uninquiring habit of the Indian 
mind, that though cairns of various kinds are found in so many dis. 
tricts in India, no class of Hindus knovr anything of the race to whiclr 
they belonged, and that neither in Sanskrit literature nor in tliat of 
the Dravidian languages is any tradition . on the subject contained. 
The Tamil people are said sometime.s to call the caiims by the name of 
2iandu-kuris. I have not heard this word used my, self, nor do I find it 
in VYinslow’s “Tamil Dictionary,” but it sounds like a word really used 
by some class of the people, hiri means a pit or grave, and paQv 
denotes anything^-conneeted with the Pandus, or Pandava brothers, to 
whom, all over India, ancient mysterioiLs structures are generally attri- 
buted. To call anything ‘ a work of the Pandavas’ is equivalent to 
terming it ‘ Cyclopean’ in Greece, ' a work of the Pict.s’ in Scotland, or 
‘a work of Nimrod’ in Asiatic Turkey; and it means only that the 
structure to which the name is applied was erected in .some remote age, 
by a people of whom nothing is now known. In Malaya] :un the term 
appears not as Pimdu(f)kuri, but as Pandi(k)kuri, wliich seems to 
mean a sepulchre of the Tamilians ' [called Pandi.s in Malabar, from 
their connection wdth the .Pd^tdyan kingdom], but is defined in Gun- 
dert’s Dictionary to mean an ancient sepulchre. This form of tlie word 
and explanation W(^Id seem to disconnect the term altogether from tlie 
Pandava brothers. In the extreme south of the peninsula where I have 
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inj'iselr lived — on botli sides of the Ghauts — the principal peculiarity of 
the cairns I have met with is that they contain a very large urn or jar, 
filled with hunian bones, sometimes partially charred, with a number of 
beautiful little vessels of various shapes made of glazed pottery, and 
with redits of iron weapons. These urns are sometimes found in large 
numbers crowded together, without being enclosed in stone chambers 
or surrounded with circles of stones, but simply embedded in the earth. 
Tlu-s name given to this sepulchral urn in Tinnevelly is <r)mdu viuttar 
tih-i. If this w'ere a correct woi'd, it would mean the tdri, or jar, in 
whicli wei-e placed those ‘ persons who were emancipated by reason of 
ago’ or ‘'in the ancient period.’ Thi.s explanation would be quite suit- 
able to the ideas that now prevail in the Tamil country with regard to 
the people who were interred in those jars. They are supposed to be 
people who had shrunk through age to so small a size that they were 
generally put in little lamp-niches in the walls of the hoii-ses to keep 
tiiem out cd the way of harm ; but when at last their friends were ■ 
thoroughly tired of them, they were put in these sepulchral jars and 
left to die. I need scarcely say that the human remains found in these 
jai-s are of the ordinary size, and it is evident that they had generally 
been burnt before being collected and placed in the jar. I mention 
this tradition only for the purpose of showiifg that the people of these 
time.? know nothing whatever about the people so interred. They 
do not know even whether they belonged to the same race as them- 
.se’ves or not. 

It has often been suggested that these remains may have be- 
longed to the Buddhists, and the proficiency in the arts the relics 
exlsibit would render this supposition a very natural one. I have 
never noticed anything, however, which would distinctively connect 
these urns with the Buddhists, though traditions about the Jainas still 
survive ; and the people arc never found to entcrtai%the idea that the 
inhabitants of the urns were Buddhi.sts or Jainas. In the northern 
part of the Tamil country these urns, as appears fr5m Winslow’s Dic- 
tionary, are called mada madakhi (i)idri, the jar which boils up 
violently, or boils over. It is evident that this name was originally 
the same as that already mentioned, but it is not quite clear which was 
tlie original aud which the corruption. The meaning given by Wins- 
low is identical— “ a large earthen jar whe^in very old persons in 
ancient times were placed and interred.” In Dr Gundert^s “ Malay- 
alam Dictionary” (Appendix), the word mmu ; nan7iamddi is thus 
explained: “A kind of cairn; of Wo js:ind&;^T, a deep aud narrow 
clay urn {knri-idli), buried perpendicularly, with a** stone lid, contain- 
ing bones, the tools of the deceased, &c. ; % a monument of stone slabs 
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having three sides and a roof, bnt open towards the east, f 
underground as above. (Pdlghat, South Malabar.) The pop 
is that in Tr6%uga men became very old and shrank to the 
cat, when they were put into these pots or monuments in or< 
trouble the living.” 

It is evident that further investigation is required before tin 
that hangs over the class of people that disposed of their di 
cairns and urns is dispelled. JN'ot' 
tively connecting them with, or di 
the followers of any religion, has, 
covered, and tradition is utterly a 
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would accord with some of the circumst< 
inconsistent with the proofs of the civ 
and in particular with the beauty o 
held, on the other hand, that they 
Druiclical shepherds, who wandered 
and settled, and then wandered 
remains are found most 'plentifully 
renders this ' ‘ 
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period---a period perhaps as early as the introduction of Druidical rites 
into Euro])e. On this supposition it seems to be necessary to suppose 
that they kept tliernselves separated from the various races that entered 
Indio, subsequently, and that they imitated the civilisation of the newer 
iinmigrants without abandoning their own peculiarities. It is an argu- 
ment against this supposition, however, that it has to be held that 
those people liavo everywhere disappeared, and that not even the 
faintest tradition of their esistence suivivcs. 

On a review of the various particulars which have been mentioned 
above respecting the religious usages of the ISfon-Avyanised Dravidians, 
including the Xhonds and the Tudas, and also the unknown race that 
practised quad Druidical rites, it may be concluded that a large number, 
perliaps the majoiity, of the ancient Dravidian inhabitants of India 
were demonolaters or Shamanites, like the majority of the ancient 
Scythian tribes of Upper Asia, whilst it also seems probable that there 
existed amongst them a strong under-current of Indo-European ten- 
dencies. This result exactly accords with the supposition which has 
already been deduced from lingual comparison respecting the relation- 
s?xip or affiliation of the Dravidian race, viz,, that in basis and origin 
it is rather Scythian than Indo-European, but with a deep-seated and 
very ancient admixture of the Indo-Europejva, element. 
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